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SOME  RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


By  George  E.  Walk,  New  York  University 


For  a  considerable  period  the  writer  has  had  occasion 
to  interest  himself  in  certain  aspects  of  the  progress  that 
within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has  characterized  train- 
ing for  the  profession  of  teaching  as  given  by  state  normal 
schools.  To  the  end  that  such  progress  might  be  evaluated 
from  something  like  a  truly  chronological  and  not  merely 
contemporaneous  standpoint,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that 
a  comparative  study  covering  a  period  of  approximately  a 
decade  should  be  made  for  each  of  a  given  number  of  rep- 
resentative schools.  In  piu^uance  of  this  purpose  requests 
for  catalogs  corresponding  to  the  years  1903-04,  1913-14,  were 
mailed  to  each  of  more  than  150  selected  schools  represent- 
ing all  sections  of  the  coxintry,  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
Responses  of  some  sort  were  obtained  from  the  authorities 
of  all  the  schools.  From  many  schools,  however,  it  was 
impossible  to  prociire  catalogs,  since  those  corresponding  to 
the  earliest  of  the  years  mentioned  had  not  been  preserved. 
In  still  other  cases  the  particular  catalog  furnished  did  not 
contain  the  specific  information  desired.  Data  were  pro- 
cured from  supplementary  sources  to  confirm  the  facts  pro- 
vided by  catalogs  or  to  furnish  needed  materials  that  would 
otherwise,  through  absence  of  catalogs,  have  been  unavailable. 

The  60  pairs  of  catalogs  for  1903-04  and  1913-14  used  at 
one  stage  or  another  in  this  series  of  investigations  correspond 
to  schools  located  in  35  different  states,  as  herewith  indicated : 
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North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut 3 

Maine 1 

Massachusetts 4 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 2 

Pennsylvania 3 

Rhode  Island 1 


North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 4 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 1 

Michigan '.  2 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska 2 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio 2 

South  Dakota 2 

Wisconsin 2 


16 


25 


Southern  Division: 

Alabama 

Georgia , 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Western  Division: 

Arizona 2 

California 2 

Colorado 1 

Idaho 1 

Montana 1 

New  Mexico 2 

Washington 1 


10 


It  should  be  taken  into  account  that  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  not  to  make  a  complete  statistical  survey  of  the 
present  status  of  state  normal  schools.  It  is  rather  his  aim 
to  exhibit  specific  tendencies  on  a  truly  chronological  basis. 
The  geographical  distribution  and  the  varied  character  of 
the  schools  selected  give  us,  moreover,  a  fair  sampling  rather 
than  a  picked  lot,  and  for  this  reason  the  tendencies  here- 
inafter set  forth  may  be  said  to  typify  fairly  the  practices 
of  the  average  or  median  school  the  country  over. 

The  present  installment  of  the  series  concerns  itself  with 
tendencies  as  regards  the  sex  distribution  of  teachers  and 
students  and  the  academic  and  professional  training  of 
teachers  in  state  normal  schools.  The  procedure  employed 
is  three-fold:  we  first  exhibit  the  comparative  data  com- 
piled in  tabulated  form;  we  next  interpret  those  data  as 
reflecting  certain  tendencies;  on  the  basis  of  those  tendencies 
we  ground  such  suggestions  for  change  or  improvement  as 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  each  case  may  seem  to  justify. 
The  treatment  is  thus  inductive:  the  facts  appear  first, 
interpretations  or  suggestions  invariably  take  second  place, 
and  a  line  of  strict  demarcation  separates  the  former  from 
the  latter. 
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Sex  Distribution  of  Stiidents. — Table  I  indicates  the  sex 
distribution  of  students  in  30  schools  compared  for  1903 
and  1913.  Several  outstanding  tendencies  are  clearly  re- 
vealed. 


Table  I: 

Sex  Distribution  of  Students 

(30  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 

Section 

of 
States 

I 

o 
o' 
Z 

Number  of 

male 
students 

Number  of 

female 

students 

Total 

number  ot 
students 

Percentages 

of  student 

increase  or 

decrease 

Proporti<m 
of  male 
to  female 
students 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1903 

1913 

No.  Atlan. 

10 

810 

699 

3153 

4965 

3963 

5664 

—14 

57 

43 

1-3.9 

1-7.1 

No.  Centr. 

14 

2277 

3383 

6802 

15264 

9079 

18647 

48 

123 

105 

1-2.9 

1-4.5 

South.  . . . 

3 

235 

571 

704 

1520 

939 

2091 

142 

115 

122 

1-2.9 

1-2.6 

West 

3 

119 

283 

719 

2702 

838 

2985 

137 

275 

256 

1-6.0 

1-9.5 

Total 

30 

3441 

4936 

11378 

24451 

14819 

29387 

43 

114 

98 

1-3.3 

1-4.9 

In  all  sections  except  the  North  Atlantic  we  find  very 
substantial  increases  in  the  number  of  male  students,  and 
ever>^where  very  large  increases  in  that  of  female  students. 
The  largest  gain  for  the  men  is  in  the  south,  and  that  for 
the  women  is  in  the  west.  The  total  increase  for  both  sexes 
is  98%,  indicating  that  the  enrollment  of  students  in  all 
sections  has  almost  doubled  within  the  past  ten  years.  In 
order  that  the  significance  of  these  figures  may  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, it  should  be  stated  that  they  do  not  include 
the  enrollment  of  model  school  pupils.  They  do,  however, 
include  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  several  summer 
schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  vahd  reason  why  the  latter 
mode  of  computation  should  not  be  followed,  especially  since 
it  is  as  fair  for  one  year  and  one  sex  as  for  the  other,  Simi- 
mer  school  students  are,  moreover,  bona  fide  students,  al- 
though their  attendance  is  confined  to  only  one  portion  of 
the  entire  academic  year.  Had  they  been  excluded  from  the 
calculation,  the  absolute  .increases  for  both  sexes  would 
have  been  largely  reduced,  but  the  relative  increases  and 
the  proportions  would  not  have  been  measurably  affected. 

It  is  these  relations  between  the  sexes  in  terms  of  enroll- 
ment that  claim  our  special  attention.  Table  I  indicates 
that  while  the  increase  for  male  students  is  only  43%,  that 
for  females  is  114.  While,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  students  in  1903  was  as  1  to  3.3,  for  1913  it  is  as 
1  to  4.9.  A  further  significant  fact  which  the  table  does  not 
expressly  indicate  is  that,  while  in  1903  the  males  consti- 
tuted 23.2%  of  the  total  student  body,  their  representation 
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in  1913  is  reduced  to  16.8%  of  the  whole.  The  female 
contingent  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  76.8%  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  1902  to  83.2%  in  1913.  Figures  for 
the  entire  country  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912  (Vol.  II,  page 
405)  show  that  the  females  constitute  75.3  and  the  males 
24.7%  of  the  total  normal  school  enrollment.  Correspond- 
ing statistics  for  1902  give  to  the  females  67.8  and  to  the 
males  32.2%  of  the  student  enrollment  in  normal  schools. 
The  statistics  of  the  commissioner  cited  here  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  only  public  or  state  normal  schools,  as  do 
our  own. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  while  the  enrollment  of  normal 
school  students  is  increasing  for  both  sexes  in  absolute  figures, 
the  gain  for  the  females  is  much  greater  than  that  for  the 
males,  and  the  proportion  the  males  bear  to  the  total  is 
considerably  smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  since.  What  is 
the  significance  of  this  tendency,  this  movement  toward  the 
feminization  of  the  student  body?  What  bearing,  if  any, 
on  the  problems  of  professional  training  does  this  fact  have? 
A  detailed  discussion  of  this  point  does  not  fall  within  the 
necessary  purview  of  this  study.  The  foregoing  figures  are 
cited  here  solely  to  present  the  circumstances  as  they  exist; 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  conditions  and  rational  sug- 
gestions for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  if  solution  is  in  fact 
needed,  must,  in  so  far  as  this  study  is  concerned,  be  left 
an  open  question.  Perchance  some  investigator  of  the 
social  composition  of  the  teaching  population  might  find 
here  a  fruitful  field  for  exploitation.  Are  women  displac- 
ing men  as  teachers  throughout  the  country  as  rapidly  as 
the  figures  cited  would  seem  to  indicate?  It  must  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  disparity  between  the  proportions  of 
the  two  sexes  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  graduates  of 
normal  schools  than  in  that  of  students.  The  catalogs  have 
not  furnished  data  utilizable  for  computations  on  this  point, 
but  statistics  cited  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912 
(Vol.  II,  page  405)  show  that  of  17,414  graduates  of  public 
normal  schools  for  the  entire  country  2,208  or  12.7%  were 
males,  and  15,206  or  87.3%  were  females.  Has  the  normal 
school  failed  to  popularize  itself  as  an  instrumentality  for 
the  training  of  men  looking  to  the  profession  of  teaching? 
There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  who  regard  teaching 
chiefly  or  solely  as  a  make-shift, — something  to  be  followed 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  to  be  discarded  at  the 
first  opportunity  for  other  work  offering  better  emoluments. 
There  are  many  other  men  who  look  to  teaching  not  a& 
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an  avocation  but  as  a  genuine  profession,  and  who  dedicate 
to  it  their  most  serious  and  their  permanent  effort.  It  is 
possible  that  neither  of  these  classes  finds  the  normal  school 
essential  to  its  purpose.  May  it  not  be  that  men  who  belong 
to  the  former  group  do  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  making 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  procure  a  normal  school  educa- 
tion, while  men  who  correspond  to  the  second  group  find 
normal  school  training  inadequate  to  their  needs?  Is  the 
normal  school  reconciled  to  the  status  of  a  professional  school 
whose  sphere  is  being  increasingly  narrowed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  only  female  teachers  for  all  grades  of  work,  elementary 
as  well  as  secondary?  Surely,  if  the  normal  school  is  to 
compete  at  all  successfully  with  the  college  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  the  tendency  toward  fem- 
inization of  the  student  body  presents  an  issue  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

Sex  Distribution  of  Teachers. — Table  II  presents  some  facts 
regarding  the  sex  distribution  of  teachers.  The  figures  given 
have  been  made  to  include  teachers  in  the  model  or  training 
school  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Model  school  teachers  are  as 
truly  instructors  of  normal  school  students  as  the  heads  of 
the  several  regular  departments;  (2)  the  computation  so  made 
is  as  legitimate  for  one  of  the  two  years  concerned  as  for 
the  other,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  percentages  of  teacher 
increases  and  of  the  proportions  of  male  to  female  teachers 
is  not  thereby  impaired.  It  is  these  percentages  and  pro- 
portions that  are  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  results 
shown. 

Table  II:    Sex  Distribution  of  Teachers 
(43  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 


Section 

of 
States 

1 

.s 

o 

1 

11 

Number  of 

male 

teachers 

Number  of 
female 
teachers 

Total 

number  of 

teachers 

Percentage 

of  teacher 

incre.a.se. 

Proportion 
of  male 

to  female 
teachers 

190.3 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1903 

1913 

No.  Atlan. 

82 

102 

204 

•  284 

286 

386 

24 

39 

34 

2.4 

2.7 

No.  Centr. 

17 

224 

358 

270 

432 

494 

790 

59 

60 

59 

1.2 

1.2 

South.  .  .  . 

7 

42 

78 

83 

145 

125 

223 

85 

74 

78 

1.9 

1.8 

West 

8 
43 

62 
410 

90 

76 

170 

138 

260 

45 

123 

88 

1.2 

1.8 

Total 

628 

633 

1031 

1043 

1659 

53 

63 

59 

1.5 

1.6 

Table  II  indicates,  as  would  have  been  expected,  percent- 
ages of  increase  for  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  gain  for  the  males  being  greatest  in  the  west, 
and  that  for  the  females  in  the  south.     The  percentage  of 
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increase  for  all  teachers  in  all  sections  is  59,  while  that  for 
the  females  alone  is  63,  and  that  for  the  males  alone  is  53. 
The  proportion  of  men  to  women  teachers  for  1903  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  for  1913,  the  ratios  being  1  to  1.5 
and  1  to  1.6,  respectively.  In  1903  the  male  teachers  con- 
stituted 39.3%  of  the  entire  body  of  normal  school  instruc- 
tors, while  for  1913  their  representation  is  reduced  to  38%. 
The  proportion  of  women  teachers  to  the  entire  teaching 
body  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  60.7%  for  1903 
to  62%  for  1913.  My  figures  for  1913  are  paralleled  with 
remarkable  closeness  by  those  found  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1912  (Vol.  II,  page  412).  The  latter  show  that  of 
normal  school  teachers  in  service  in  the  entire  country  (refer- 
ence is  made  to  only  public  or  state  normals)  36.4%  were 
males  and  63.6%  were  females.  Corresponding  statistics 
for  1902  give  to  the  females  64.7  and  to  the  males  35.3%  of 
the  entire  normal  teaching  corps. 

We  note,  therefore,  that  while  the  tendency  is  toward 
large  increases  for  both  male  and  female  teachers  in  state 
normal  schools,  the  latter  are  gaining  faster  than  the  former, 
in  so  far  as  the  schools  compared  in  this  study  indicate. 
Since,  however,  the  statistics  given  by  the  commissioner  as 
cited  above  show  a  slight  decrease  for  the  proportion  of 
women  and  a  small  increase  for  that  of  men  teachers  for  the 
entire  country  in  1912  as  compared  with  1902,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  male  teachers  are  maintaining  a  much  better  numer- 
ical status  than  the  male  students. 

Academic  and  Professional  Training  of  Teachers 

a.  Sex  distribution  of  teachers  holding  degrees. — Thomdike 
has  well  said  that  "  the  amount  of  education  which  teachers 
have  themselves  had  is  important  as  a  partial  measure,  not 
only  of  their  training  for  the  work,  but  also  of  their  native 
capacity.  For  continuance  through  high  school  and  normal 
school  or  college  means,  commonly,  superiority  in  intellectual 
interests  and  capacities,  and  in  the  moral  qualities  of  per- 
severance, stability,  and  good  will."  » 

Table  III  presents  some  data  for  1903  and  1913  showing 
the  sex  distribution  of  normal  school  teachers  holding  degrees. 
As  in  Table  II  so  here  I  have  included  training  or  model 
school  teachers  in  the  reckoning.  It  has  to  be  conceded,  of 
course,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  teacher  holds  a  degree 
affords  no  infallible  criterion  in  terms  of  which  we  may 
evaluate  his  efficiency  as  an  instructor.     There  is,   never- 

» E.  L.  Thorndike.     Education,  p.  254.     New  York,  1912. 
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Table  III:    Sex  Distribution  of  Normal  School  Teachers 
Holding  Degrees 
(40  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 


No. 

of 

Schools 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctors 

Section 

of 
States 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

North  Atlantic. 

8 

16 

18 

18 

40 

23 

21 

15 

13 

10 

17 

0 

2 

North  CenUal  . 

16 

55 

90 

57 

134 

64 

107 

20 

56 

22 

30 

3 

0 

South 

7 

9 

25 

8 

29 

7 

21 

0 

8 

5 

7 

2 

1 

West 

9 

20 

36 

17 

47 

20 

35 

8 

21 

11 

10 

7 

3 

Total 

40 

100 

169 

100 

250 

114 

184 

43 

98 

48 

64 

12 

6 

Grand  totals.. 

1903 

200 

157 

60 

1913 

419 

282 

70 

theless,  as  Thomdike  has  indicated,  an  undoubted  correla- 
tion between  amount  of  training  and  teaching  capacity,  and 
the  former  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  very  important 
index  to  the  latter.  There  is  the  further  consideration  that 
not  the  same  consequence  attaches  to  the  same  degree  as 
conferred  by  various  collegiate  institutions,  because  these 
differ  one  from  another  as  regards  requirements  and  stand- 
ards almost  as  much  as  do  the  normal  schools  themselves. 
But  the  worth  of  the  institution  conferring  the  degree  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  with  which  this  study  has  prim- 
arily to  do.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  indeed,  the  name 
of  the  college  or  university  granting  the  degree  is  not  speci- 
fied by  the  catalogs.  I  have,  nevertheless,  noted  especially 
with  regard  to  the  degrees  held  by  teachers  in  1913  a  very 
creditable  representation  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in 
the  cotmtry,  a  few  of  which  are  very  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  the  nimabers  of  their  graduates  doing  service  in  normal 
schools. 

The  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  Table  III  is  the  tendency 
toward  improvement  in  the  training  of  normal  school  teach- 
ers in  so  far,  at  least,  as  absolute  figures  are  concerned.  We 
find  for  the  40  schools  compared  a  total  of  200  bachelors 
in  1903  divided  equally  between  the  two  sexes.  The  total  of 
bachelors  for  1913  is  419  (169  males  and  250  females),  show- 
ing an  increase  of  109%.  The  total  for  masters  for  1903  is 
157,  114  males  and  43  females;  for  1913  it  is  282,  184  males 
and  98  females,  representing  a  gain  of  79%.  In  1903  we 
find  48  male  and  12  female  doctors,  or  a  total  of  60.  In 
1913  there  are  64  males  and  6  females,  or  a  total  of  70,  giving 
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an  increase  oi  17%.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
Table  III  does  not  show  the  entire  number  of  degrees  held 
by  all  teachers.  It  shows  only  the  number  of  degree-bearing 
teachers,  each  teacher  being  credited  with  only  the  highest 
degree  belonging  to  him.  Otherwise,  of  course,  in  the  cases 
of  many  schools  the  figures  would  indicate  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  holding  degrees  than  there  are  teachers  altogether. 
The  full  significance  of  the  foregoing  statistics  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  got,  unless  we  study  the  number  of  teachers  having 
degrees  in  relation  to  the  entire  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. It  is  the  percentages  or  relative  figures  rather  than 
the  absolute  ones  that  really  illuminate  the  situation. 

b.  Percentages  of  degree-holding  teachers. — Table  IV  gives 
us  information  regarding  the  percentages  of  teachers  holding 
degrees  in  1903  and  1913.     We  find  increases  for  the  women 


Table  IV: 


Percentages  of  Degree-holding  Teachers 

(40  Pairs  of  Catalogs) 


Section 

of 
States 

No. 

of 

Schools 

Number 

of  teachers 

holding  degrees 

Entire 

number  of 

teachers 

Percentages 

of  teachers 

holding  degrees 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

North  Atlantic. 

8 

49 

56 

33 

55 

76 

92 

134 

174 

64 

61 

25 

31 

North  Central  . 

16 

141 

227 

80 

190 

187 

275 

244 

391 

75 

82 

33 

43 

South 

7 

21 

53 

10 

38 

46 

85 

101 

182 

45 

62 

10 

21 

West 

9 

51 

81 

417 

32 

71 
354 

65 
374 

99 
551 

85 
564 

182 
~929 

78 
70 

82 

7fi 

38 
27 

39 

Total 

40 

262 

38 

Grand  totals.. 

1903 

417 

938 

44 

1913 

771 

1480 

52 

in  all  sections,  and  for  the  men  also  increases  in  all  except 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  total  for  men  has  advanced  from 
70  to  76%  and  for  the  women  from  27  to  38%.  The  last 
fact  is  all  the  more  significant,  in  that,  as  already  stated,  the 
statistics  include  teachers  of  the  model  schools,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  women,  but  not  many  of  whom  hold  degrees. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  handicap,  the  women  show 
a  relative  superiority,  as  the  figures  just  cited  indicate.  The 
grand  totals  indicate  an  increase  from  417  degree-holding 
teachers  in  1903  to  771  in  1913.  The  total  percentage  for 
1903  is  44,  while  for  1913  it  is  52.  Stated  in  negative  terms, 
56%  of  all  normal  school  teachers  in  1903  and  48%  in  1913 
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had  no  degrees.  My  figures  for  1903  correspond  very  closely 
to  those  of  Meriam,  whose  investigation  of  49  normal  schools 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  55%  of  normal  school  teachers 
in  1902  held  no  degrees. ^ 

The  tendency  toward  better  collegiate  and  university  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  normal  school  teachers  is,  indeed,  gratify- 
ing, but  it  is  not  so  unmistakable  as  one  might  well  wish. 
The  figures  indicate  all  too  clearly  that  normal  school  teach- 
ers have  in  many  cases  failed  to  carry  their  education  beyond 
the  normal  schools  themselves.  In  close  connection  with 
this  circumstance  we  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  too 
many  normal  schools  to  employ  as  teachers  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  nimiber  of  their  own  graduates.  I  have  noted 
among  others  one  western  school  of  large  distinction  and  of 
collegiate  grade,  that  has  foimd  places  for  50  of  its  graduates 
in  a  faculty  of  122  members.  A  mitigating  circtunstance  in 
this  particular  case  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  these  50 
graduates  have  procured  higher  degrees  from  other  institu- 
tions. The  exaggerated  value,  however,  that  the  graduates 
of  any  normal  school  are  liable  to  attach  to  its  customs  and 
traditions,  makes  this  policy  of  so-called  "  inbreeding  "  one 
easily  subversive  of  progressiveness,  if  it  is  carried  to  an 
extreme,  and  one  needing  close  surveillance  imder  even  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

c.  ATtalysis  of  degrees. — Table  V  analyzes  the  degrees  held 
by  the  417  teachers  in  1903  and  the  771  teachers  in  1913 
(see  Table  IV).  Only  the  most  important  of  these  can  be 
represented  in  tabular  form.  The  "  Miscellaneous  "  degrees 
are  of  many  categories,  such  as  B.Di.,  B.O.,  B.Mus.,  M.Di., 
M.E.,  etc.  A  few  are  purely  honorary,  as  LL.D.,  D.D.,  etc. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  of  degrees  of  all  sorts  has 
advanced  from  477  in  1903  to  1060  in  1913,  showing  a  gain 
of  122.2%.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  average  number 
of  degrees  per  teacher  from  1.1  in  1903  to  1.4  in  1913. 

Not  too  much  significance,  however,  should  be  attached 
to  these  figvires.  As  before  indicated,  some  of  the  more 
familiar  degrees  held  by  teachers  have  been  conferred  by 
institutions  of  inferior  rank,  while  the  special  or  unusual 
character  of  still  other  degrees  gives  them  doubtful  value. 
To  avoid  arbitrariness  in  computation  I  have,  however,  had 
no  recourse  except  to  include  all  teachers  to  whom  degrees 
are  assigned  by  the  catalogs  (persons  having  the  LL.D.  are 
usually  presidents  of  institutions,  and  always  hold  at  least 
one  earned  degree  besides).     With  even  this  advantage  the 

^  J.  L.  Meriam.  Normal  School  Education  and  Efl5ciency  in  Teaching. 
New  York,  1905.     See  p.  147. 
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degree-holding  teachers  are  able,  as  Table  IV  indicates,  to 
muster  only  52%  of  the  entire  number  of  normal  school 
teachers  in  service  in  1913. 

d.  Classification  of  degrees. — Table  VI  gives  a  classification 
of  the  degrees  analyzed  in  Table  V.     The  "  Collegiate " 


Table  VI:    Degrees  C^-assified 


Sectkn  of  Sutes 

Number  of 
collegiate 

Number  of 
higbo- 

Number  of 
pedagogical 

Number  of 
miscellaneous 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

1903 

1913 

North  Atlantic 

37 

62 

42 

52 

1 

7 

13 

16 

North  Central 

98 

280 

100 

173 

7 

21 

37 

85 

South 

16 

81 

16 

40 

2 

6 

9 

18 

West 

43 

113 

41 

59 

10 

33 

5 

14 

Total 

194 

536 

199 

324 

20 

67 

64 

133 

Gain,  per  cent 

176.2 

63 

23S 

in« 

degrees  comprise  B.A.,  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  and  EX.;  the  "  Higher  " 
include  M.A.,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  and  Sc.D.;  and  the  "Pedagog- 
ical "  comprehend  Pd.B.,  M.Pd.,  and  Pd.D.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  have  made  the  lowest  absolute  and  the  greatest 
relative  gain.  "  The  Collegiate  "  have  made  the  largest  abso- 
lute increase,  as  would  be  expected,  and  after  the  "  Peda- 
gogical "  they  have  scored  also  the  highest  relative  gain. 
The  small  number  of  "  Pedagogical  "  degrees  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  their  large  relative  increase,  they  have  as 
yet  obtained  only  sHght  general  vogue.  The  number  of 
"  Higher  "  or  graduate  degrees  has  also  increased,  but  their 
relative  gain  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  either  the 
"  CoUegiate  "  or  "  Pedagogical." 

What  are  the  considerations  that  we  may  deduce  from  this 
discussion  of  the  institutional  preparation  of  normal  school 
teachers?  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  normal 
school  needs  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  well  trained 
teachers,  if  the  professional  training  that  it  gives  is  to  carry 
the  necessary  guaranties  of  workman-like  and  scholarly  effi- 
ciency. We  have  shown,  it  is  true,  that  the  per  cent  of 
degree-bearing  teachers  has  increased  from  44  in  1903  to 
52  in  1913.  This  gain  does  the  normal  school  credit,  but  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  indicates  unmistakably,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  normal 
school  teachers  have  not  prolonged  their  training  beyond 
that  given  by  the  institutions  from  which  they  themselves 
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graduated  and  in  which  they  now  serve  as  instructors.  We 
have  ahready  referred  to  the  inferior  status  of  certain  insti- 
tutions conferring  the  customary  collegiate  degrees,  and  to 
the  dubious  significance  of  many  of  the  less  familiar  degrees. 
There  is  the  additional  circumstance  that  not  a  few  of  the 
Ph.D's.  are  purely  honorary,  and  that  others  of  them  have 
not  been  granted  by  institutions  of  approved  standing. 

What  institutional  training  ought  one  to  have  to  make 
him  eligible  to  service  as  a  normal  school  teacher?  What 
norms  or  standards  might  be  safely  and  logically  applied? 
It  is  held  generally  that  to  teach  in  a  college  one  must  hold 
at  least  one  graduate  degree,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  is  coming 
fast  to  be  considered  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Can  any  such  stand- 
ard be  applied  to  the  normal  school? 

Obviously  not.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  even  necessary  that  the 
critic  teachers  in  the  model  school,  except  those  in  charge 
of  high  school  grades,  be  college  graduates,  though  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  preferable.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  all 
regular  teachers  in  the  normal  department  should  be  at  least 
college  graduates;  even  the  best  high  schools  require  this 
from  their  teachers.  It  is  also  evident  that  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  not  only  hold  degrees  conferred  by  collegiate 
institutions  in  good  standing;  they  should  also  have  at  least 
one  graduate  degree  representing  advanced  work  of  either 
academic  or  professional  type.  A  reference  to  Tables  III 
and  IV  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  417  degree-bearing  teach- 
ers in  1903,  60,  or  14.3%,  were  Doctors,  and  157,  or  38%, 
were  Masters.  In  1913  there  were  70  Doctors,  or  9%,  and 
282  Masters,  or  36.5%,  out  of  a  total  of  771  degree-bearing 
teachers.  We  note,  therefore,  that  while  there  is  an  abso- 
lute numerical  increase  for  both  Masters  and  Doctors,  there 
is  a  slight  relative  decrease  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  a 
pronounced  one  in  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  proportions 
that  are  really  significant,  and  the  data  show  that  the  teach- 
ers holding  advanced  or  graduate  degrees  are  not  even  main- 
taining their  relative  status  to  say  nothing  of  improving  it. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  for  regret,  and  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  professional  training.  There  is 
an  evident  need  of  more  teachers  of  superior  academic  edu- 
cation and  of  specialized  professional  preparation  for  service 
in  normal  schools.  All  that  we  can  say  at  the  present  is, 
there  is  a  much  stronger  tendency  toward  the  first  of  these 
qualifications  than  toward  the  second.  It  is  further  evident, 
when  we  reflect  that  only  52%  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 
tors hold  any  degrees  at  all,  that  no  satisfactory  standard 
regulating  qualifications  prerequisite  to  service  in  normal 
schools  has  yet  evolved. 
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Summary. — The  discussion  of  students  and  teachers  in  this 
study  has  indicated  the  following  tendencies: 

(1)  A  large  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  normal 
school  students  for  1913  as  compared  with  1903.  The  males 
show  a  small  absolute  and  a  considerable  relative,  the  females, 
an  enormously  larger  absolute  and  relative  gain.  The  ratio 
of  male  students  to  the  entire  number  is  considerably  smaller 
for  1913  than  for  1903,  the  disparity  between  the  two  sexes 
being  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  year. 

(2)  A  large  increase  in  the  entire  nttmber  of  normal  school 
teachers  employed  for  1913  as  compared  with  1903.  The 
males  show  a  considerable  absolute  and  a  large  relative,  the 
females,  a  sHghtly  greater  absolute  and  relative  gain.  The 
proportion  of  male  teachers  to  the  entire  niunber  employed 
in  1903  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  corresponding  ratio  for 
1913,  while  the  proportion  of  females  has  a  commensurate 
increase. 

(3)  A  large  increase  in  the  entire  number  of  normal  school 
teachers  holding  degrees  in  1913  as  compared  with  1903. 
The  absolute  increase  for  each  of  the  sexes  is  almost  iden- 
tical, but  in  relative  gain  the  females  slightly  surpass  the 
males.  The  proportion  of  degree-bearing  teachers  to  the 
entire  number  of  teachers  in  service  has  advanced  from  44% 
for  1903  to  52%  for  1913. 


LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE 
FOURTH  YEAR 


By  George  C.  and  Julia  Brandenburg,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


The  Vocabulary 

Introduction. — The  environment  of  the  child  whose  vocab- 
ulary is  discussed  in  this  study  was  essentially  the  same 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  first  ten  months 
of  the  fourth  year  she  lived  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  where 
she  had  abundant  opportunity  for  outdoor  life.  Although 
an  only  child  in  the  home,  there  were  few  days  when  she 
did  not  play  somewhat  with  other  children.  In  general  there 
was  more  association  with  other  children  this  year  than 
during  the  third  year.  The  latter  part  of  her  fourth  year 
was  spent  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Here  she  lived  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  where  there  was  scant  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  open,  although  she  was  often  taken  for  walks 
to  the  nearby  lakes  and  parks.  On  the  whole,  approximately 
80%  of  her  waking  hours  during  the  year  has  been  passed 
in  the  company  of  adults  and  20%  in  association  with  other 
children.!  Her  favorite  playmate  in  Boulder  was  a  boy  nine 
months  younger  then  she,  but  she  also  played  with  other 
children  varying  in  age  from  two  to  twelve  years.  G  has 
been  in  perfect  health  during  the  entire  fourth  year.  Her 
favorite  playthings  have  been  three  inexpensive  dolls;  un- 
fortunately she  has  never  had  pets  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  she  has  always  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  animals 
of  any  kind.  She  is  very  fond  of  stories  and  poems  and 
often  entertains  herself  repeating  those  she  has  heard  and 
inventing  new  ones.  In  regard  to  her  language  development 
we  have  always  followed  a  laissez  /aire  policy,  as  we  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  good  linguistic  expression  is 
through  example  rather  than  precept.  Occasionally  her  lan- 
guage mistakes  have  been  corrected,  but  more  often  she 
has  been  allowed  to  correct  them  of  her  own  accord  when 
she  recognized  her  errors  through  observation  of  the  speech 
of  other  people.     Whether  as  a  result  of  this  or  not,  G  has 

*  A  brief  biography  of  G  for  the  first  three  years  is  given  in  an  article, 
"  The  Language  of  a  Three- Year-Old  Child,"^  in  the  Fed.  Sem.,  March, 
1915,  p.  89. 
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always  seemed  anxious  to  correct  her  linguistic  errors  and 
to  make  her  speech  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
of  her  adult  companions. 

Method. — Various  methods  were  employed  in  obtaining  G's 
vocabulary  for  the  fourth  year.  Approximately  one  month 
following  her  foiirth  birthday  was  spent  in  observing  and 
recording  words  used.  During  the  last  few  days  of  the 
period  she  was  tested  upon  various  words  which  we  remem- 
bered that  she  had  used  previous  to  this  time.  Some  words 
not  discovered  by  either  of  these  methods  were  obtained 
by  using  pubhshed  vocabularies  and  the  dictionary.  It  was 
early  found  that  many  words  which  she  knew  and  used  at 
three  were  no  longer  in  use,  and  hence  were  not  included  in 
her  present  vocabulary.  Obviously  in  so  limited  a  period 
of  observation  a  complete  Ust  of  words  used  by  the  child 
could  not  be  secured.  However,  later  tests  show  that  com- 
paratively few  words  have  been  omitted. 

Principles. — Since  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  as  to 
just  what  words  should  be  included  in  a  child's  vocabulary 
and  for  other  reasons  which  will  appear  later  in  the  discus- 
sion, it  has  seemed  best  to  give  the  vocabulary  both  with 
and  without  variants.  At  four  years  of  age  G  acquires  and 
uses  regular  inflections  without  great  difficulty,  but  she  evi- 
dently does  not,  for  example,  gain  the  use  of  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  of  a  verb  simply  through  the  acquisition 
of  the  present  tense.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
verbs  "  toot "  and  "  urge "  which  are  used  only  in  the 
present  tense.  This  is  equally  true  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. Considerable  interest  centers  about  the  matter  of 
inflections:  What  part  of  the  vocabulary  do  variants  form 
at  different  periods  of  development?  Which  forms  give  the 
child  most  trouble?  When,  if  ever,  do  variants  cease  to  be 
a  source  of  difficulty?  Such  questions  may  be  answered 
only  if  these  forms  are  recorded  in  children's  vocabularies, 
at  least  where  the  child  does  not  use  them  without  some 
difficulty. 

No  words  have  been  included  in  G's  vocabulary  which  she 
did  not  use  spontaneously  and  correctly  in  conversation. 
Many  ntunerals,  terms  from  stories,  songs,  and  poems,  used 
in  a  purely  imitative  manner  have  thus  been  excluded. 
Names  of  persons  and  places  used  in  a  similar  manner  are 
also  not  counted. 

Size. — Including  regular  variants  except  noim  plurals,  the 
vocabulary  contains  3915  words;  excluding  all  except  irreg- 
ular variants,  it  contains  3061   words.     The  vocabulary  is 
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distributed  among  the  different  parts  of  speech  as  follows: 
Nouns  1728,  verbs  716  (including  variants  1510),  adjectives 
374  (including  variants  427),  adverbs  144  (including  variants 
150),  pronouns  42  (including  variants  43),  prepositions  24, 
interjections  19,  conjunctions  14.  The  fact  that  a  normal 
child  of  four  years  may  have  a  speaking  vocabulary  of 
almost  or  fully  4000  words  causes  one  seriously  to  question 
the  desirability  or  wisdom  of  limiting  the  vocabulary  of  a  spel- 
ling book  to  two  or  three  thousand  words.  Even  though 
grammatically  the  variants  may  not  be  regarded  as  separate 
words,  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned  they  certainly  must  be. 

Increase. — The  total  increase  during  the  year  amounts  to 
1633  words  if  we  count  the  580  variants;  variants  omitted, 
the  increase  is  only  1053.  Since  the  vocabulary  at  three 
years  was  2282,  variants  included,  and  2008,  variants  ex- 
cluded, the  increase  is  seen  to  be  71%  in  the  former  case 
and  52%  in  the  latter.  Children  in  the  public  schools  build 
up  their  vocabularies  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1400  words 
per  year,  exclusive  of  variants.^  Thus  we  find  that  G  does 
not  acquire  words  in  her  fourth  year  so  rapidly  as  she  will 
later.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  she  gains  new 
words  now  only  through  hearing  them;  whereas  later  she 
will  get  a  large  per  cent  of  her  new  words  through  reading. 
The  increase  in  vocabulary  is  distributed  among  the  parts 
of  speech  as  follows: 

Words       Per  cent 

Nouns 557  47.5 

Verbs  (variants  excluded) 251  51.8 

Adjectives  (variants  excluded) 183  90 . 5 

Adverbs  (variants  excluded. ) 46  46 . 8 

Pronouns 6  16.9 

Prepositions 4  20 . 0 

Interjections 4  26.6 

Conjunctions 2  16.6 

Variants: 

Verb 527 

Adjective 46 

Adverb 6 

Pronoun 1 

Total  increase 1633 

Since  the  total  increase  in  vocabulary  is  52%,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nouns  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  one  would 
expect.     The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 

iThis  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  an  unpublished  study  which  the 
author  made  in  which  the  vocabularies  of  2000  school  children  of  various 
grades  were  tested. 
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child's  interest  and  environment  during  the  year  and  a  par- 
tial explanation  is  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  nouns 
in  detail.  The  greatest  per  cent  of  gain  is  seen  to  be  in 
adjectives;  the  increase  from  191  at  three  years  to  374  at 
four  years  seems  to  mark  this  as  a  period  of  great  growth 
of  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  persons,  animals,  and  objects  of  the  child's  environ- 
ment. The  increase  in  verbs  and  adverbs  is  apparently 
about  normal.  In  the  other  parts  of  speech  few  words  have 
been  added  since  G  already  possessed  a  sufficient  fimd  of 
these  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  to  meet  her  requirements 
for  some  time.  In  fact  she  had  in  her  vocabulary  at  that 
time  nearly  all  the  words  of  these  parts  of  speech  which 
are  used  in  the  e very-day  conversation  of  her  associates. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  total  increase  in  words  is  in  vari- 
ants, the  nvunber  of  these  added  being  580.  At  three  years 
of  age  the  variants  constituted  12%  of  the  entire  vocabtilary; 
while  a  year  later  they  amoimt  to  21.8%.  The  largest  per  cent 
of  gain  in  variants  during  the  year  is  in  adjective  forms. 
At  three  years  she  had  scarcely  begun  to  use  comparatives 
and  superlatives,  while  at  four  she  employs  53  of  these 
forms.  It  does  not  satisfy  her  any  longer  to  say  that  a 
new  dress  is  simply  "  pretty;"  she  must  think  of  it  in  rela- 
tion to  other  dresses  and  judge  it  "  prettier  "  or  "  prettiest.'* 
The  first  regular  adjective  variants  used,  "  deeper  "  and 
"  deepest,"  were  used  in  connection  with  playing  "  make 
garden;"  these  and  five  other  regular  adjective  inflections 
were  used  previous  to  the  foiirth  year.  The  first  adverb 
forms  "  slower,"  "  slowest,"  "  faster,"  "  fastest,"  "  longer," 
and  "  longest  "  appeared  during  the  fourth  year  in  connec- 
tion with  play  where  nmning  was  involved.  In  both  cases 
the  necessity  of  making  fine  distinctions  arose  in  relation 
to  concrete  play  situations.  Such  words  as  "  still,"  "  early," 
and  "  naughty," — static,  time,  and  moral  terms — have  been 
used  throughout  the  year,  but  only  in  the  simple  forms. 
Here  vagueness  of  concepts  makes  keen  discriminations,  as 
yet,  impossible;  lack  of  interest  may  also  be  a  factor  in  the 
postponement  of  the  acquisition  of  such  terms. 

Comparison  of  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Vocabularies 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  section  to  determine  to  some 
extent,  through  a  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  vocab- 
ularies at  three  and  foiu*,  along  what  channels  mental  growth 
has  proceeded  during  the  fourth  year.  A  survey  of  the 
following  table  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
speech  in  the  two  vocabularies,  shows  that  the  proportions 
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have  not  changed  greatly  except  in  the  case  of  adjectives 
where  the  increase  has  been  disproportionately  large.  Natur- 
ally in  the  section  of  the  table  in  which  variants  are  included 

Regular  variants  included  Regular  variants  excluded 

No.  of  words  Per  cent  No.  of  words  Per  cent 

Age 3          4  3          4  3          4  3          4 

Nouns.'.".'.'..'!!!'.     1171     1728  51.3    44.1  1171     1728  58.0     56.4 

Verbs 732     1510  32.0    38.6  465       716  23.0    23.4 

Adjectives 198      427  8.7     10.9  191       374  9.8     12.2 

Adverbs 98       150  4.3      3.8  98       144  4.9      4.7 

Pronouns 36        43  1.6       1.1  36        42  1.8       1.3 

Prepositions 20        24  .8         .6  20        24  1.0         .8 

Interjections 15         19  .6         .5  15         19  .8         .6 

Conjunctions....         12         14  ,5         .4  12         14  .6         .4 

Total 2282     3915  2008    3061 

in  the  calculations,  there  is  seen  to  be  considerable  disturb- 
ance in  the  noun  and  verb  elements,  due  to  the  large  increase 
in  verb  inflections.  This  is  significant  in  revealing  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  word  forms  in  the  vocabulary. 

Nouns. — A  comparison  of  the  fourth  year  nouns  with  those 
of  the  previous  year  suggests  some  change  in  the  sources  of 
G's  vocabulary  acquisition.  This  change  is  no  doubt  indi- 
cative in  some  measure  of  shifting  interests  and  developing 
mental  powers.  We  have  prepared  a  table  to  portray  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  environmental  and  interest  sources 
of  the  nouns.  The  items  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  per 
cent  of  increase. 

TABLE  OF  NOUNS 


Per  cent 

No.  of  words 

Per  cent 

of  increase 

Age 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Indefinite 

8 

8 

.6 

.4 

0 

Play 

176 

196 

14.2 

11.3 

17.3 

Quantity 

41 

50 

3.5 

2.9 

21.9 

Food 

157 

193 

13.4 

11.1 

22.9 

Clothes 

69 

87 

5.8 

5.0 

26.0 

Topography 

69 

89 

5.8 

5.1 

28.9 

Body 

51 

68 

4.3 

3.9 

33.3 

Time 

26 

37 

2.2 

2.1 

42.3 

Animals 

79 

117 

6.7 

6.7 

48.4 

House 

187 

299 

15.9 

17.3 

59.8 

Health 

24 

39 

2.0 

2.2 

62.5 

Pictiu'e  and  story 

9 

IS 

.7 

.8 

66.6 

Civilization 

50 

84 

4.2 

4.8 

68.0 

People 

124 

215 

10.5 

12.4 

73.3 

Position 

6 

12 

.5 

.7 

100.0 

Abstract 

83 

171 

7.9 

9.8 

106.0 

Plants 

21 
1171 

48 
1728 

1.8 

2,8 

128.5 

Total 

47.5 
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At  the  age  of  three,  we  find  among  the  seventeen  groups 
of  notins  four  relatively  large,  namely:  house,  play,  food, 
and  people.  At  four,  a  fifth  group  has  sprung  into  promi- 
nence and  now  we  find  these  groups  in  the  following  order: 
house,  people,  play,  food,  and  abstract.  Animals,  with  117 
terms,  are  becoming  an  important  interest  but  still  they 
constitute  only  6.7%  of  the  total  noims  at  four,  just  as  they 
did  at  three.  Play  and  food  appear  to  be  relatively  less 
important  interests  at  four  than  they  were  at  three,  while 
house,  people,  and  abstract  terms  are  relatively  more  im- 
portant. The  largest  per  cent  of  increase  is  seen  to  be  in 
plant  terms,  128.5%.  However,  the  actual  number  of  words 
pertaining  to  plant  life  is  still  not  large,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  G  has  spent  a  large  part  of  her  time  out 
of  doors.  So  far  she  has  shown  little  interest  in  plant  life 
and  the  large  per  cent  of  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  smaUness  of  the  three  year  list  and  partly  by 
a  favoring  environment.  The  large  per  cents  of  increase  in 
position,  and  picture  and  story  terms  have  httle  significance 
since  the  number  of  such  terms  is  so  small.  Picture  and 
stor\'-  words,  as  before  stated,  are  generally  not  included  in 
the  vocabulary. 

It  is  not  siuprising  that  approximately  40%  of  the  noims 
in  use  at  four  years  still  pertain  to  objects  in  the  home, 
play,  and  food;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  big  per  cents 
of  growth  during  the  year  have  not  been  along  these  lines. 
This  is  not  taken  to  mean  that  the  child  is  losing  interest 
in  these  fields,  but  that  she  has  more  or  less  exhausted  them 
and  is  beginning  to  explore  new  realms.  This,  no  doubt, 
also  explains  the  relatively  small  addition  to  the  groups 
referring  to  body  and  clothes.  The  fact  that  the  greatest 
expansion  has  been  in  abstract  terms  and  in  words  from 
out-door  sources, — plants,  people,  and  civilization, — sug- 
gests a  growing  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of  the  facts 
of  nature  and  life  apart  from  herself.  The  rather  slight 
increase  of  28%  in  topography  terms  does  not  seem  to  bear 
out  this  explanation.  WebeUeve,  however,  that  the  small- 
ness  of  this  group  of  noims  at  four  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  recorded  her  vocabulary  she  was  Hving  in  Madison, 
a  new  environment,  and  had  ceased  using,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  topography  terms  of  the  Boulder  environment  and 
had  not  yet  acqtdred  many  such  terms  relating  to  her  new 
surroundings. 

Verbs. — Compared  with  the  verb  element  in  other  child 
vocabularies,  this  group  of  words  in  G's  vocabulary  is  rather 
large.     Excluding  regular  inflections,  we  find  that  at  three 
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years  the  verbs  comprise  23%  of  the  entire  vocabulary  and 
at  four  years,  23.4%.  This  obvious  preference  for  action 
words,  no  doubt,  indicates  an  unusual  interest  in  action. 
G  is  seldom  inactive  for  a  minute  at  a  time  and  is  probably 
more  constantly  engaged  in  some  sort  of  activity  than  most 
children,  although  one  could  hardly  demonstrate  such  a 
statement. 

Adjectives. — Since  growth  in  inflections  has  been  discussed 
in  a  preceding  paragraph,  regular  inflections  are  not  included 
in  this  summary  of  adjectives.  The  number  of  adjectives 
added  during  the  year  is  183;  this  makes  an  increase  of 
90%  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
part  of  speech.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  lines 
of  adjectival  growth. 


Age 

Articles 

Quantitative 

Demonstrative 

Color 

Sense 

Spatial 

General 

Moral 

Total 191      374  90.0 

The  largest  per  cent  of  increase  is  in  moral  and  aesthetic 
terms  where  43  words  were  added,  a  gain  of  172%.  There 
are  many  evidences  of  growth  in  appreciation  of  things 
moral  and  aesthetic  during  the  year.  Such  words  as  "  fair," 
"  wrong,"  and  "  worst,"  while  still  employed  without  keen 
discrimination,  occur  frequently  in  G's  speech.  The  largest 
actual  increase  is  seen  to  be  in  general  qualifying  terms  and 
totals  75  words.  Fairly  large  gains  are  also  noted  in  spatial 
and  in  sense  terms  as  well  as  in  those  denoting  color.  At 
three  G  used  only  ten  color  terms  and  two  of  these  "  light," 
and  "  shiny,"  were  not  names  of  colors.  "  Gray,"  "  pink," 
"  tan,"  and  "  purple,"  were  still  not  used  understandingly. 
At  four  the  names  of  color  had  increased  to  ten  and  six  other 
color  terms  had  been  added.  The  fact  that  she  employs  so 
few  color  names  is  probably  due  to  our  failure  to  provide 
proper  stimuli;  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  her  colors 
and  she  has  had  none  of  the  play  apparatus  designed  to 
arouse  interest  in  color.  Whatever  the  cause,  so  far  she 
takes  little  interest  in  color  differentiation. 


Per  cent 

No.  of  words 

Per  cent 

of  increase 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1.6 

.8 

0 

24 

31 

12.6 

8.5 

29.1 

8 

11 

4.2 

3.0 

37.5 

10 

18 

5.2 

4.8 

80.0 

34 

63 

17.3 

16.3 

85.3 

18 

36 

9.4 

9.6 

100.0 

69 

144 

35.6 

38.1 

108.7 

25 

68 

13.1 

18.1 

172.0 
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Adverbs. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  of 
the  adverbs  of  the  third  with  those  of   the   fourth   year 

classified  according  to  meaning. 

Per  cent 
No.  of  words  Per  cent       of  increase 

Age 3  4  3  4 

Modal 7  8  7.1  5.5  14.2 

Place        26  34  26.5  23.6  30.7 

Time                 28  38  28.5  26.4  35.7 

Degree  18  29  18.3  20.1  61.1 

M^er 19  35  19.4  24.3  84.2 

Total 98       144  46.8 

Adverbs  relating  to  time  and  place  were  the  first  to  appear 
in  G's  speech  and  at  three  years  of  age  were  still  the  two 
largest  groups,  constituting  55%  of  the  entire  number.  At 
four  these  two  groups  have  fallen  to  50%,  while  those  of 
manner  and  degree  have  risen  from  37.7%  at  three  to  44.4% 
at  four.  Time  still  occupies  first  place  in  actual  number  of 
words,  but  adverbs  of  manner  now  rank  second.  The  most 
significant  feature  of  the  table  is  the  fact  that  growth  during 
the  year  has  been  largest  in  adverbs  of  manner  and  degree, 
indicating  that  interest  in  action  is  shifting  from  the  "  when 
and  where  "  aspects  to  the  "  how  and  how  much  "  phases. 
This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  noims  pertaining  to  time 
and  place  also  show  relatively  small  increases. 

Conclusion. — Acquisition  of  new  words  has  proceeded  with 
no  apparent  interruption  dtuing  the  fourth  year;  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  G's  vocabulary  growth  has  not  been 
fuUy  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  third  year.  There  has  been  a 
significant  gain  in  the  fund  of  variants  and  in  skill  in  using 
them,  although  G's  mastery  of  this  phase  of  language  is  by 
no  means  complete.  The  use  of  qualifying  terms  has  become 
less  purely  imitative  and  physical  and  more  spontaneous  and 
meaningful — a  change,  however,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  a  general  shifting  of  the 
chief  sources  of  vocabulary  augmentation  from  words  relat- 
ing to  simple  egoistic  interests  to  those  pertaining  to  people, 
nature,  and  abstract  ideas. 

Vocabulary  at  Four  Years  of  Age 

A,  able,  about  (adv.),  about  (prep.),  above,  abuse  (-ed,  -ing),  accident, 
ace,  ache  (n.),  ache  (-ing),  "  achoo,"  acquainted,  across  (adv.),  across 
(prep.),  act  (-ed,  -ing),  afford,  afire,  afraid,  after  (adv.),  after  (prep.), 
afternoon,  afterward,  again,  against,  agent,  ago,  ahead,  ails,  ain't,  air 
(n.),  air  (-ed,  -ing),  airship,  "Alabaxn,"  alarm,  albimi,  alike,  alive,  all 
(n.),  all  (adv.),  aSow,  all  right,  almost,  alone  (a.),  alone  (adv.),  along 
(adv.),  along  (prep.),  already,  always,  am.  Amen,  American,  an,  and, 
angel,  angry,  animal,  animal-cracker,  ankle,  another,  answer  (-ed),  ant. 
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anxious,  any,  anybody,  anyhow,  anything,  anyone,  anyway,  anywhere, 
apart,  apiece,  appetite,  apple,  apple-sauce,  apron,  apt,  Arapahoe,  are, 
aren't,  arm,  arm  (of  chair),  around  (adv.),  around  (prep.),  arrest,  arrow, 
as  (adv.),  as  (conj.),  ashamed,  ashes,  ashpan,  ashpit,  ask  (-ed,  -ing), 
asleep,  aster,  at,  ate,  attic,  aunt,  auto,  automobile,  awake,  away,  awful, 
awfully,  ax. 

"  Baa,"  baby  (n.),  baby  (a.),  back  (n.),  back  (adv.),  back  (v.),  back- 
ward, bacon,  bacteria,  bad  (a.),  bad  (adv.),  bag,  bake  (-ed,  -ing),  baked 
beans,  baker,  bakerman,  baking  (n.),  balky,  ball,  banana,  band,  bang 
(n.),  bang  (-ing),  bank,  barber,  barber  shop,  bare,  barefoot,  bareheaded, 
barely,  bark  (n.),  bark  (-ing),  barn,  barrel,  basin,  basket,  basket  baU, 
basting,  basting  thread,  bat  (-ing),  batch,  bath,  bathrobe,  bathroom, 
bathtowel,  bathtub,  batter,  bawl,  be,  beads,  "  bean,"  beanbag,  beans, 
bear,  beat  (-ing),  beater,  beating  (n.),  beautiful,  beauty,  beaver,  because, 
bed,  bedclothes,  bedroom,  bedtime,  bee,  beef,  beefsteak,  been,  beer, 
beerbottle,  beet,  before,  began,  beggar,  begin  (-ing),  begun,  behave  (-ing), 
behind  (adv.),  behind  (prep.),  believe,  beU,  belly,  belong,  below,  belt, 
bench,  bend  (-ing),  bent,  berry,  besides,  best,  bet,  better,  between,  bib, 
Bible,  bicycle,  big  (-er,  -est),  bill,  "  bing,"  bird,  birthday,  biscuit,  bit 
(n.),  bit  (v.),  bite  (n.),  bite  (-ing),  bitter,  black  (a.),  black  (-ed,  -ing), 
blanket,  bleed  (-ing),  bless,  blew,  blind,  blinds,  blister,  blocks,  blood, 
bloodberry  gum,  bloodblister,  bloody,  bloomers,  blot,  blotter,  blow  (-ing), 
blue,  blueing  (n.),  blueing  (v.),  bluejay,  board,  boat,  body,  boil  (-ed,  -ing), 
boiler,  bolt,  bone,  bonnet,  book,  bookcase,  boost,  boots,  borax,  borrow 
(-ed),  "  bossy,"  both  (a.),  both  (pron.),  bother  (-ed,  -ing),  bottle,  bottom, 
bought,  Boulder,  Boiilder  Canon,  Boulder  Creek,  bound  (determined), 
bounce,  bouquet,  bow,  bowels,  bowl,  "  bow-wow,"  box,  boy,  bracelet, 
braid  (-ing),  bran-bread,  branch,  brass,  bread,  bread-basket,  bread-board, 
bread-can,  break  (-ing),  breakable,  breakfast,  breakfast-food,  breast, 
breath,  breathe  (-ing),  breeze,  brick,  brick-cheese,  bridge,  bright  (a.), 
bright  (adv.),  Brighton,  bring  (-ing),  broke,  broken,  broom,  broth,  brother, 
brought,  brown,  brown-bread,  brush  (n.),  brush  (-ed,  -ing),  brute,  bubble 
(n.),  bubble  (v.),  bucket,  buckle  (n.),  buckle  (-ed,  -ing),  bud,  bug, 
"  bugger,"  buggy,  build  (-ing),  building  (n.),  built,  bulldog,  bullet,  "  bum," 
bumblebee,  bump  (n.),  bump  (-ed),  bunch,  bunny,  bureau,  burglar,  burn 
(n.),  bum  (-ing),  burnt,  burro,  bush,  bushel,  business,  "  bust,"  busy, 
but,  butcher,  butcher-knife,  butter,  butterfly,  buttermilk,  button  (n.), 
button  (-ed,  -ing),  buttonhole,  buy  (-ing),  buzz  (-ing),  by,  by-and-by, 
bye-bye. 

Cabbage,  cage,  cake,  calf,  calico,  call  (-ed,  -ing),  came,  camel,  Camera, 
camphor,  campus,  can  (n.),  can  (v.),  candle,  candlestick,  candy,  cane, 
cannon,  can't,  cantaloupe,  cap,  car,  card,  cardboard,  care  (n.),  care  (v.), 
careful,  careless,  carpet,  carrot,  carry  (-ed,  -ing),  cart,  cat,  catalogue, 
catastrophe,  catch  (-ing),  caterpillar.  Catholic,  caught,  ceiling,  celery, 
cellar,  cement,  cents,  certainly,  chafing-dish,  chain,  chair,  "  chair  (-ing)," 
chamber,  change  (n.),  change  (v.),  chase  (-ed,  -ing)  checker,  checker- 
board, cheek,  cheese,  chew  (-ed,  -ing),  chicken,  chicken-feed,  chicken- 
house,  chick-feed,  child,  children,  chilly,  chimney,  chin,  chip,  chocolate, 
choke  (-ing),  "  choo-choo,"  chop  (-ed,  -ing),  chopper,  Christmas,  Christ- 
mas-tree, chuc-a-doo,"  church,  cigar,  cinnamon,  cinnamon-roll,  circus, 
cistern,  city,  clap  (-ed,  -ing),  class,  clean  (a.),  clean  (-ed,  -ing),  clear, 
climb  (-ed,  -ing),  clip,  clippers,  clock,  close  (a.),  close  (-ed,  -ing),  closet, 
clothes,  clothes-bag,  clothes-basket,  clothes-brush,  clothes-line,  clothes- 
pin, clothes-stick,  cloud,  cloudy,  clown,  club,  "  cluck,"  coal,  coal-bucket, 
coal-man,  coal-scuttle,  coal-shovel,  coarse,  coat,  coax,  "  cock-a-doodle- 
doo,"  cocoa,  cocoanut,  codfish,  coffee,  coffee-grounds,  coffee-pot,  cold  (a.), 
cold  (n.),  cold-cream,  collar,  color,  Colorado,  colored  (a.),  comb  (n.) 
comb  (-ed,  -ing),  come  (-ing),  comfortable,  company,  condensed-milk 
conductor,  Congregational,  cook  (n.),  cook  (-ed,  -ing),  cook-book,  cookies 
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cool,  copy  (n.),  copy  (v.),  cord,  core,  cork,  com,  corn-bread,  comer,  corn- 
flakes, commeal,  correct,  corset,  cost,  cotton,  couch,  cough  (n.),  cough 
(-ed,  ing),  could,  couldn't,  count,  country,  couple,  cousin,  cover  (n.), 
cover  (-ed,  -ing),  cow,  coyote,  crack  (n.),  crack  (-ed,  -ing),  cracker,  cradle, 
cranberries,  crank  (n.),  crank  (-ed,  -ing),  cranky,  crawl  (-ed,  -ing),  crazy, 
cream,  cream-pitcher,  creek,  creep  (-ing),  crept,  crib,  cribbage,  cribbage, 
board,  crochet,  crochet-hook,  cross  (a.),  cross  (-ed,  -ing),  crown,  crumb, 
crust,  cry  (-ed,  -ing),  cry-baby,  cuddle,  cuff,  cuff -button,  cunning  (-est), 
cup,  cupboard,  cupful,  ciirl  (n.),  curl  (-ed,  -ing),  curly,  currant,  curtain, 
cushion,  custard,  cut  (-ing),  cute. 

Dab,  dabble  (-ing),  Daddy,  dainty,  damp,  damper,  dance  (n.),  dance 
(-ed,  -ing),  dancer,  dandelion,  dandy,  danger,  dangerous,  dare,  dark, 
darkness,  darling,  dam  (-ing),  darning-needle,  dashboard,  date,  daub, 
daughter,  day,  c^ylight,  dajrtime,  dead,  deal  (n.),  deal  (-ing),  dear  (n.), 
dear  (a.),  dearie,  death,  December,  decent,  decide  (-ed),  deck, 
decorate,  decoration,  deep  (-er,  -est),  delicious,  delightful,  Denver,  Denver 
Post,  depot,  deserve,  desk,  dessert,  destroy  (-ing),  devil,  dew,  diamond, 
dictionary,  did,  didn't,  die  (-ed,  -ing),  difference,  different,  dig  (-ing), 
dimple,  ding-dong,  "  dingy,"  dining-car,  dining-room,  dinner,  dip  (-«i, 
-ing),  dipper,  direction,  cfiity,  disappear  (-ed),  dish,  dish-cloth,  dish-pan, 
disturb  (-ing),  ditch,  dizzy,  do  (-ing),  doctor  (n.),  doctor  (-ing),  does, 
doesn't,  dog,  doggie,  doily,  doll,  doUar,  doll-buggy,  dollie,  done,  donkey, 
don't,  door,  door-knob,  dose,  dot,  double,  dough,  doughnuts,  doughy, 
down,  downhill,  downstairs,  dozen,  draft,  drain,  drank,  draw  (-ing), 
drawer,  drawers,  dreadfvil,  dreadfully,  dream  (n.),  dream  (-ed,  -ing), 
dreamt,  dress  (n.),  dress  (-ed,  -ing),  dresser,  dressmaker,  drew,  dribble 
(-ed,  -ing),  drink  (n.),  drink  (-ing),  drip  (-ed,  -ing),  drive  (-ing),  driver, 
drizzly,  drop  (n.),  drop  (-ed,  -ing),  drove,  drown  (-ed),  drugstore,  drum, 
drumstick,  drunk,  dry  (a.),  dry  (-ed,  -ing),  duck,  dug,  dull,  dump,  dust 
(n.),  dust  (-ed,  -ing),  dustcloth,  dustpan,  dusty,  Dutch,  Dutchman. 

Each  (a.),  each  (pron.),  ear,  early.  East,  Easter,  Easter-egg,  easy, 
eat  (-ing),  eaten,  eatables,  edge,  "  ee-ee,"  egg,  eggbeater,  eight,  either, 
elbow,  electric,  electricity,  electric-Ught,  elephant,  eleven,  else  (pron.), 
else  (adv.),  embroider  (-ed,  -ing),  empty  (a.),  empty  (-ed,  -ing),  end, 
endways,  engine,  engineer,  enjoy,  enough  (n.),  enough  (a.),  entirely, 
envelope,  errand,  escape,  even  (a.),  even  (adv.),  evening,  ever,  evergreen, 
evermore,  every,  everybody,  everyday,  everyone,  everything,  every- 
where, exactly,  excellent,  except,  excited,  excuse,  exercise  (-ing),  expect 
(-ing),  extra,  eye,  eyebrow,  eyelash,  eyelid,  eye- winker. 

Face,  face-cream,  fact,  fade,  fair,  fairy.  Fairy  Soap,  fall  (n.),  fall  (-ing), 
family,  fan  (n.),  fan  (-ed,  -ing),  fancy,  far,  farm,  farther,  fashion,  fash- 
ionable, fast  (a.)  (-er,  -est),  fast  (adv.)  (-er,  -est),  fasten  (-ed,  -ing), 
fastener,  fat  (-er,  -est),  father,  faucet,  fault,  fear,  fearful,  fearfully,  feast, 
feather,  feather-bed,  February,  fed,  feed  (n.),  feed  (-ing),  feel  (-ing) 
(trans.),  feel  (-ing)  (intrans.),  feet,  fell,  fellow,  felt,  fence,  fever,  feverish, 
few,  fib  (n.),  fib  (-ed,  -ing),  fiddle,  fiddle-sticks,  field,  fierce,  fifteen,  fifty, 
fig,  fight  (-ing),  fight  (n.),  fill  (-ed,  -ing),  film,  finally,  find  (-ing),  fine 
(-er,  -est),  finger,  fijQger-nail,  finish  (-ed,  -ing),  fire,  fireplace,  first,  fish  (n.), 
fish  (-ed,  -ing),  fist,  fit  (a.),  fit  (v.),  five,  fix  (n).,  fix  (-ed,  -ing),  flag,  flap- 
ping, flat,  flat-iron,  flew,  floor,  flour,  flower,  fly  (n.),  fly  (-ing),  fold  (-ed, 
-ing),  folks,  follow  (-ed,  -ing),  food,  fool  (-ed,  -ing),  foolish,  foot,  foot 
(of  bed),  football,  footstool,  for,  forehead,  forenoon,  forever,  forget,  forgot, 
forgotten,  fork,  forty,  found,  four.  Fourth  of  July,  fresh,  freeze  (-ing), 
freight,  Friday,  friend,  fright,  fringe,  frisky,  frog,  front,  frontdoor,  frost 
(n.),  frost  (-ing),  frosting  (n.),  frosty,  froze,  frozen,  fruit,  fry  (-ed,  -ing), 
frying-pan,  fudge,  fuel,  fiill  (-er,  -est),  fun,  funeral,  funny  (-er,  -est), 
"  funnies,"  fur,  furniture,  fuss  (n.),  fuss  (-ed,  -ing),  fussy,  fuzzy. 

Game,  garden,  garter,  "  garter  "  (-ing,  -ed),  gas,  gasoline,  gate,  gather 
(-ed,  -ing),  gelatine,  gems,  gentle,  gentleman,  German,  get  (-ing),  "  get- 
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up,"  giggle  (-ed,  -ing),  giggler,  girl,  give  (-ing),  glad,  glass,  glasses  (spec- 
tacles), glimpse,  gloomy,  gloves,  glue  (n.),  glue  (-ed,  -ing),  go  (-ing), 
"  gobble,"  gobble  (-ed,  -ing),  God,  gold,  gone,  good,  good-bye,  good- 
morning,  good-night,  goody,  goose,  got,  grab  (-ed,  -ing),  gracious,  graham, 
grand,  grandfather,  Grandma,  grandmother,  Grandpa,  grape,,  grass, 
grasshopper,  grate,  grater,  gravy,  gray,  grease  (n.),  grease  (-ed,  -ing), 
greasy,  great,  green,  griddle,  grin  (-ing),  groceries,  grocery- man,  grocery- 
:store,  ground,  grow  (-ed,  -ing),  grunt  (-ed,  -ing),  guess,  guinea  pig,  gum, 
^n,  gunny  sack. 

Ha  ha,  had,  hadn't,  hail  (n.),  hail  (-ing),  hair,  hair-brush,  hair-pin, 
hairy,  half,  hall,  Hallow  e'en,  ham,  hammer  (n.),  hammer  (-ed,  -ing), 
tand  (n.),  hand  (-ed),  handful,  handkerchief,  handle  (n.),  handle  (-ing), 
Taandy,  hang  (-ing),  happen,  happy,  hard  (a.),  hard  (adv.),  hardly,  harm, 
harness  (n.),  harness  (-ed,  -ing),  has,  hasn't,  hat,  hate,  hatchet,  hatpin, 
haul  (-ing),  have  haven't,  hay,  hazelnut,  he,  head,  headache,  hear,  heard, 
hearse,  heart,  heat  (n.),  heat  (-ing),  heaven,  heavy,  hedge,  heel,  held, 
hello,  "  helloed,"  held  (-ed,  -ing),  hen,  her  (-s),  here,  herself,  hey,  hickory 
nuts,  hid,  hide  (-ing),  high  (-er,  -est),  highchair,  hill,  hilly,  him,  himself, 
hinge,  hippety-hop  (n.),  hippety-hop  (-ed,  -ing),  hit  (-ing),  hitch-up 
.(-ed,  -ing),  hoe  (n.),  hoe  (-ed,  -ing),  hog,  hold  (-ing),  hole,  holler  (-ed, 
-ing),  home,  honest,  honey,  honeybee,  honeysuckle,  hood,  hook  (n.), 
%ook  (-ed,  -ing),  hope  (-ing),  horn,  horrible,  horse,  horseback,  horseradish, 
horseshoe,  horsie,  hose,  hospital,  hot,  hotwater-bottle,  hound,  house,  how, 
'"  how  de  do,"  howl  (-ed,  -ing),  hug  (n.),  hug  (-ed,  -ing),  hundred,  hung, 
hungry,  hunt  (-ed,  -ing),  hurry  (-ed,  -ing),  hurt  (-ing),  "  hurted,"  hus- 
iband,  hush,  hustle  (n.),  hustle  (-ed,  -ing). 

I,  ice,  icecream,  icicle,  icy,  idea,  if,  imagine,  in  (adv.),  in  (prep.),  in- 
cubator, indeed,  Indian,  ink,  inkbottle,  inky,  inside,  instead,  intend, 
interurban,  into,  Iowa,  Irish  potato,  iron  (n.),  iron  (-ed,  -ing),  ironing 
(n.),  ironing-board,  iron-holder,  is,  isn't,  it,  itches,  its,  itself. 

Jabber  (-ed,  -ing),  jacket.  Jack  Frost,  jack  o'lantern,  jail,  jam,  Jan- 
uary, jar  (n.),  jar  (-ed,  -ing),  jaw,  jelly,  jellyroU,  jerk,  (n.),  jerk  (-ed, 
-ing),  jiggle  (-ed,  -ing),  jingle  (-ed,  -ing),  job,  Johnson  St.,  joke  (n.), 
joke  (-ing),  jug,  juice,  juicy,  July,  jump  (n.),  jump  (-ed,  -ing),  jumper, 
junk,  just. 

Keep  (-ing),  kept,  kernel,  kettle,  key,  keyhole,  Kewpie,  kick  (n.), 
kick  (-ed,  -ing),  kids,  kill  (-ed,  -ing),  kimona,  kind  (n.),  kind  (a.),  kindle 
(-ed,  -ing),  kindling  (n.),  kiss  (n.),  kiss  (-ed,  -ing),  kitchen,  kitten,  kitty, 
kitty-hood,  knead  (-ing),  knee,  kneel  (-ing),  knew,  knife,  knock  (n.), 
knock  (-ed,  -ing),  knot  (n.),  knot  (-ed,  -ing),  know  (-ed,  -ing),  knowledge, 
kodak. 

Lace  (n).,  lace  (-ed,  -ing),  lack,  ladder,  lady,  lake,  lamb,  lame,  lamp, 
land,  "  land  sakes,"  lantern,  lap,  lapful,  lard,  large  (-er,  -est),  last  (adv.), 
last  (a.),  last  (-ed,  -ing),  latch  (n.),  latch  (-ed,  -ing),  late  (-er,  -est),  lately, 
lather,  laugh  (n.),  laugh  (-ed,  -ing),  laundry-bag,  lawn,  lay  (-ed,  -ing), 
lavatory,  lazy,  lead  (-ing),  lead-pencil,  leaf,  leak  (n.),  leak  (-ed,  -ing), 
leaky,  lean  (a.),  lean  (-ed,  -ing),  learn  (-ed,  -ing),  leather,  leave  (-ing), 
leaves,  led,  left  (a.),  left  (v.),  leg,  leggings,  lemon,  lemonade,  lend,  lesson, 
let  (-ing),  let's,  letter,  letters  (of  alphabet),  lettuce,  level,  liable,  library, 
lick  (-ed,  -ing),  lid,  lie  (-ing),  lie  (n.),  lift  (-ed,  -ing),  light  (n.),  light  (-ing  ) 
light  (a.)  (weight),  light  (a.)  (color),  like  (n.),  like  (a.),  like  (adv.),  like 
(-ed),  likely,  lilac,  limb,  lily,  limber,  line,  lining,  lion,  lip,  list,  listen  (-ed, 
-ing),  lit,  litter  (n.),  litter  (-ed),  little  (n.),  little  (a.),  little  (adv.),  lively, 
live  (-ed,  ing),  load  (n.),  load  (-ed,  -ing),  loaf,  loaves,  lock  (-ed,  -ing), 
locket,  London,  lonesome,  long  (a.)  (-er,  -est),  long  (adv.)  (-er,  -est), 
look  (-ed,  -ing),  looking-glass,  loose  (a.),  loose  (v.),  lose  (-ing),  lost  (v.), 
lost  (a.),  lot,  loud  (-er,  -est),  lounge,  love  (-ing),  lovely,  low  (a.),  low 
(adv.),  luck,  lucky,  lump,  lunch. 

Macaroni,  machine,  machinery,  mad,  made,  Madison,  magazine,  mail 
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(n.),  mafl  (-ed,  -ing),  mailbox,  mail-carrier,  mail-man,  make  (-ing),  Mamma, 
man,  manage,  manners,  many  (n.),  many  (a.),  maple-sugar,  marble, 
March,  march  (-ing),  mark  (n.),  mark  (-ed,  -ing),  marmalade,  marsh- 
maUow,  mash  (-ed,  -ing),  match,  matchbox,  matter,  mattress,  may, 
maybe;  me,  meal,  mean  (a.),  mean  (v.),  meant,  measles,  measure  (n.), 
measure  (-ed,  -ing),  meat,  meat-market,  meddle  (-ing),  medicine,  meet, 
melon,  melt  (-ed,  -ing),  mend  (-ed,  -ing),  mention,  "  meow,"  mercy, 
merry-go-round,  mess,  met,  Methodist,  mice,  middle,  might  (n.),  might 
(v.),  mighty,  mile,  milk  (n.),  milk  (-ed,  -ing),  milk-bottle,  milk-man, 
milk-ticket,  mill,  mince-pie,  mind  (n.),  mind  (ed),  "  mind-you,"  mine, 
minute,  mischief.  Miss,  mistake,  mistaken,  mistmderstand,  mistmder- 
stood,  mitten,  mix  (-ed,  -ing),  mix-up,  molasses,  moment,  Monday,  money, 
monkey,  monster,  "  moo,"  moon,  mop  (n.),  mop  (-ed,  -ing),  more  (n.)i 
more  (a.),  more  (adv.),  morning,  most  (n.),  most  (a.),  mosquito.  Mother, 
mother-hen,  motor-car,  motor-cycle,  moxmtain,  mouse,  mouse-trap,  mouth, 
mouthful,  move  (-ed,  -ing),  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Mr.  Cold,  Mr.  Splatter,  \lr.  Warm, 
Mr.  Wind,  mucilage,  mud,  muddle,  muddy,  muff,  muflSn,  mule,  mush, 
music,  muss,  muss-up,  must,  mustn't,  my,  myself. 

"  Na,"  n^  (n.),  nail  (-ed,  -ing),  name,  nap  (n.),  napping  (v.),  napkin, 
narrow,  nasty,  naughty,  near  (adv.),  near  (prep.),  nearly,  neck,  necklace, 
necktie,  need,  needle,  (n.)  "  needle  "  (v.),  needn't,  negro,  neighbor,  neigh- 
borhood, neither,  nervous,  nest,  never,  new  (-er,  -est),  news,  newsboy, 
newspaper,  next,  nice,  ni<iel,  night,  night-dress,  night-gown,  "  nightie," 
nine,  no,  nobody,  noise,  noisy.  No  ^Iam,  none,  nonsense,  noon,  nor, 
North,  nose,  No  Sir,  not,  note,  notebook,  nothing,  notice  (-ed),  notion, 
now,  nozzle,  nuisance,  number,  nut,  nut-cracker,  nut-pick,  nutshell. 

Oatmeal,  occasionally,  o'clodc,  October,  of,  off,  oflBce,  often.  Oh,  "Oh 
land,"  "Oh  sugar,"  old  (-er,  -est),  oil,  oil  (-ed,  -ing),  oil-can,  oil-cloth, 
olive,  olive  oil,  on  (adv.),  on  (prep.),  once,  one  (n.),  one  (a.),  onion,  onion 
sets,  only,  open  (a.),  open  (-ed,  -ing),  or,  orange,  orange-juice,  orchard, 
order,  organ,  ornament,  other,  "  ouch,"  ought,  oughtn't,  our,  ours,  our- 
selves, out,  outdoors,  oven,  over  (adv.),  over  (prep.),  overalls,  overcoat, 
own,  "  ow,"  oysters. 

Pack  (-ed,  -ing),  package,  paddie,  paddle  (-ed,  -ing),  paddling  (n.),  pail, 
pailful,  pain,  paint  (n.),  paint  (-ed,  -ing),  paint-brush,  pair,  pan,  pan- 
cake, pansy,  panties,  pantry,  pants,  Papa,  paper  (n.),  paper  (-ed,  -ing), 
paper-boy,  paper-dolls,  parade,  paragraph,  parasol.  Parcel  Post,  pardon, 
pare  (-ed,  -ing),  park,  parlor,  parrot,  part  (n.),  part  (v.),  particvilar, 
partly,  party,  pass  (-ed,  -ing),  past  (adv.),  past  (prep.),  paste  (n.),  paste 
(-ed,  -ing),  pasteboard,  pasture,  pat  (n.),  pat  (-ed,  -ing),  patch  (n.), 
patch  (-ed,  -ing),  path,  patter,  pattern,  patty-cake,  pay  (-ed,  -ing),  pave- 
ment, peach.  Pearl  St.,  peanut,  peas,  peculiar,  peddle,  peddler,  peek 
(-ed,  -ing),  peek-a-boo,  peel  (-ed,  -ing),  peeling  (n.),  peep  (-ed,  -ing), 
peep-peep,  pen,  pensil,  penny,  people,  pepper,  peppermint,  perfect,  per- 
form (-ed,  -ing),  performance,  person,  pester  (-ed,  -ing),  pet  (n.),  pet 
(-ed,  -ing),  petticoat,  phenolax,  physic,  piano,  piano  stool,  pick  (-ed,  -ing), 
pickle,  picnic,  picture,  picture-book,  picture-hook,  picture-show,  pie, 
piece,  pie-crust,  pieplant,  pig,  pigeon,  piggish,  pigpen,  pUe  (n.),  pile  (-ed, 
-ing),  pillow,  pillowcase,  pimple,  pin  (n.),  pin  (-ed,  -ing),  pinch  (tu), 
pinch  (-ed,  -ing),  pincu^on,  pink,  pipe,  pitcher,  pity,  place,  plain  (a.), 
plain  (adv.),  plan,  plane,  plant  (n.),  plant  (-ed,  -ing),  plaster,  plate, 
plateful,  platter,  play  (n.),  play  (a.),  play  (-ed,  -ing),  play  (-ed,  ing-) 
(the  piano),  playhouse,  playmate,  playtlung,  pleasant,  please,  plenty, 
plum,  poached  eggs,  podcet,  pocketbook,  pod,  point  (n.),  point  (-ed, 
-ing),  poison,  poke  (-ed,  -ing),  poker,  pole,  pohceman,  pony,  poodle  dog, 
poor,  pop  (-ed,  -ing),  popcorn,  porch,  pork-chops,  post,  postage  stamps, 
post  office,  postal  card,  pot,  potato,  potato  masher,  pound  (n.),  pound 
(-ed,  -ing),  poimder,  pour  (-ed,  -ing),  pout  (-ed,  -ing),  powder  (n.),  powder 
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(-ed,  -ing),  powerful,  powerfully,  practice  (-ing),  pray  (-ed,  -ing),  prayer 
prayer  book,  "  prayers "  (v.),  preach  (-ed,  -ing),  preacher,  precious, 
present  (for  the),  present  (gift),  preserves,  press  (-ed,  -ing),  pressing  (n.), 
presume,  pretend  (-ed,  -ing),  pretty  (a.),  pretty  (adv.),  price,  prick  (-ed, 
-ing),  prickly,  priest,  prince,  proceed,  proceeding  (n.),  promise  (n.),  pro- 
mise (-ed,  -ing),  prop  (-ed,  -ing),  proper,  prunes,  Pshaw,  pudding,  puddle, 
puff  (n.),  puff  (-ed,  -ing),  pull  (-ed,  -ing),  pump  (n.),  pump  (-ed,  -ing), 
pumpkin,  punch  (n.),  pimch  (-ed,  -ing),  punish  (-ed,  -ing),  pup,  puppy, 
pure,  purpose,  purr  (-ed,  -ing),  purse,  push  (n.),  push  (-ed,  -ing),  pussy, 
pussy  willow,  put  (-ing),  putty  (n.),  putty  (-ing). 

"  Quack,"  quarrel  (n.),  quarrel  (-ed,  -ing),  queen,  queer,  question, 
quick  (-er,  -est),  quiet,  quilt,  quit,  quite. 

Rabbit,  race,  racket,  radish,  rag,  ragged,  rail,  railroad,  rain  (n.),  rain 
(-ed,  -ing),  rainbow,  raindrop,  rainy,  raise  (-ed,  -ing),  raisin,  rake  (n.), 
rake  (-ed,  -ing),  ran,  rang,  range,  rap  (-ed,  -ing),  rascal,  raspberry,  rat, 
rather,  rattle  (n.),  rattle  (-ed,  -ing),  ravelling,  raw,  razor,  razor-strop, 
reach  (-ed,  -ing),  read  (-ing),  read  (past  tense),  reader,  reading  (n.), 
ready,  real,  realize,  really  (a.),  really  (adv.),  reason,  reckon,  red,  refrig- 
erator, regular,  remember  (-ed,  -ing),  rent  (n.),  rent  (v.),  reservoir,  rest 
(n.)  (take  a  rest),  rest  (remainder),  rest  (-ed,  -ing),  restaurant,  rheuma- 
tism, rhubarb,  rib,  ribbon,  rice,  rice  pudding,  rich,  rid,  ride  (n.),  ride 
(-ing),  ridiculous,  right  (a.),  right  (adv.),  "  rightwards,"  ring  (n.),  ring 
(-ing),  rinse  (-ed,  -ing),  rip  (-ed,  -ing),  ripe,  risk,  river,  road,  roar  (-ed, 
-ing),  roast  (-ed,  -ing),  roast-beef,  rob  (-ed,  -ing),  robber,  robe,  robin, 
rock  (n.),  rock  (-ed,  -ing),  rock-a-bye,  rocking-chair,  rod,  rode,  roll  (n.), 
roll  (-ed,  -ing),  rolling-pin,  roly-poly,  Roman-meal,  romp  (-ed,  -ing), 
rompers,  roof,  room,  roost,  rooster,  root,  rope,  rose,  rosebush,  rosy,  rotten, 
rough  (a.),  rough  (adv.),  round  (n.),  round  (a.),  roustabout,  row  ,  row, 
rub  (-ed,  -ing),  rubber,  rubbers,  rubbish,  rubbish-pile,  ruffle,  rug,  ruin 
(-ed,  -ing),  ruler,  run  (n.),  run  (-ing),  runaway  (n.),  runaway  (a.),  rung, 
runner,  runt,  rush  (n.),  rush  (-ed,  -ing),  rust,  rustle,  rusty. 

Sack,  sackful,  sad,  saddle,  safe,  safetypin,  sage,  said,  saU  (-ed,  -ing), 
sailboat,  saleratus,  salmon,  salt  (n.),  salt  (-ed,  -ing),  salts,  salt-cellar, 
salty,  salve.  Salvation  Army,  same,  sample,  sand,  sandman,  sandwich, 
sandy,  sandy-andy,  Santa  Claus,  sash,  sat,  satchel,  satin,  satisfy  (-ed, 
-ing),  satisfactory,  Saturday,  sauce,  saucer,  saucy,  sauer  kraut,  sausage, 
save  (-ed,  -ing),  saw  (n.),  saw  (-ed,  -ing),  saw  (past  intrans.),  sawdust, 
say  (-ing),  scalawag,  scab,  scales,  scalloped,  scar,  scarce  (n.),  scare  (-ed, 
-ing),  scarce,  scarcely,  scarf,  scheme,  schemer,  school,  school-house,  school- 
teacher, scissors,  scold  (-ed,  ^ing),  scoop  (-ed,  -ing),  scorch  (-ed,  -ing), 
scowl  (-ed,  -ing),  scrap,  scrap-book,  scrape  (-ed,  -ing),  scratch  (n.),  scratch 
(-ed,  -ing),  scream  (-ed,  -ing),  screech  (-ed,  -ing),  screen,  screendoor, 
screw  (n.),  screw  (-ed,  -ing),  screw-driver,  scrub  (n.),  scrub  (-ed,  -ing), 
scrubbrush,  scrumptious,  seam,  seat  (n.),  seat  (v.),  second  (a.),  second 
(n.),  secret,  secretary,  see,  see  (understand),  seed,  seek,  seem  (-ed),  seesaw 
seldom,  selfish,  sell  (-ing),  send  (-ing),  senna,  sense,  sensible,  sent,  separate 
(a.),  separate  (-ed,  -ing),  September,  sermon,  served,  set  (n.),  set  (v.), 
setting  hen,  settle  (-ed,  -ing),  seven,  several,  sew  (-ed,  -ing),  sewer  (one 
sewing),  sewer  (drain),  sewer-pipe,  sewing  (n.),  sewing-machine,  shade, 
shadow,  shady,  shake  (n.),  shake  (-ing),  shaking  (n.),  shaky,  shall,  shame, 
shampoo  (n.),  shampoo  (-ed,  -ing),  shape,  share,  sharp,  sharpen  (-ed, 
ing),  shave  (-ed,  -ing),  shaving-brush,  shawl,  she,  shears,  shed,  sheep, 
sheet,  shelf,  shell  (n.),  shell  (-ed,  -ing),  shelves,  shine  (-ing),  shingle, 
shiny,  shirt,  shoe,  shoe-blacking,  shoe-box,  shoe-string,  shook,  shoot 
(-ing),  shooter,  shop  (-ing),  short  (-er,  -est),  shot,  should,  shoulder,  shoul- 
der-roast, shouldn't,  shove  (n.),  shove  (-ed,  -ing),  shovel  (n.),  shovel 
(-ed,  -ing),  show  (n.),  show  (-ed,  -ing),  shower,  showery,  "  shucks,"  shuffle, 
shut  (a.),  shut  (-ing),  sick,  sickly,  side,  sidewalk,  sideways,  sift  (-ed,  -ing), 
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sifter,  sigh,  sight,  sign,  silk,  silky,  silly,  simply,  silver,  silver  polish,  sil- 
vens-are,  since,  sing  (-ing),  singing  (n.),  single,  sink,  sinner,  sip  (-ed,  -ing), 
sir,  sister,  Sister  (Catholic),  sit  (-ing),  six,  size,  "  skedaddle,"  "  skidoo," 
skim,  skin,  skinny,  skip  (-ed,  -ing),  skirt,  sky,  slam  (n.),  slam  (-ed,  -ing), 
slap  (n.),  slap  (-ed,  -ing),  sled,  sleep  (n.),  sleep  (-ing),  sleeper,  sleepy, 
sleepy-he^,  sleeve,  sleigh-ride,  sleigh-riding,  slept,  slice,  slick,  slid,  slide 
(-ing),  slingshot,  slip  (-ed,  -ing),  slipper,  slippery,  sliver,  slobber  (-ed, 
-ing),  slop  (-ed,  -ing),  sloppy,  slow  (a.),  (-er,  -est)  slow  (adv.),  (-er,  -est) 
smack  (n.),  smack  (-ed,  -ing),  small  (-er,  -est),  smart  (a.),  smart  (-ed, 
-ing),  smarty,  smash  (-ed,  -ing),  smell  (n.),  smell  (-ed,  -ing),  smeller, 
anile  (n.),  smile  (-ed,  -ing),  smoke  (n.),  smoke  (-ed,  -ing),  smoky,  smooth 
(-er,  -est),  snap  (n.),  snap  (-ed,  -ing),  snarl,  snatch  (-ed,  -ing),  sneeze 
(n.),  sneeze  (-ed,  -ing),  snooze  (n.),  snooze  (-ing),  snoozer,  snore  (-ed, 
-ing),  snow  (n.),  snow  (-ed,  -ing),  snowball  (n.),  snowball  (-ing),  snow- 
bank, snowdrift,  snowman,  snowy,  snuflf  (-ed,  -ing),  so  (adv.),  so  (conj.), 
soak  (-ed,  -ing),  soap  (n.),  soap  (-ed,  -ing),  soapdish,  soapy,  sob  (-ed, 
-ing),  sock,  soia.,  sodawater,  soft  (-er,  -est),  soil  (-ed,  -ing),  sold,  sole, 
solid,  somebody,  somersault,  something,  sometimes,  someway,  somewhere, 
son,  song,  songbook,  soon,  soot,  sooty,  sore,  (n.),  sore  (a.),  sorry,  sorts, 
sound  (n.),  sovmd  (-ed),  soup,  soupbone.  South,  sour,  sour  milk,  space, 
spank,  (n.)  spank  (-ed,  -ing),  spare,  sparkle  (-ed,  -ing),  sparks,  sparrow, 
spat,  speak,  spear  (n.),  spear  (-ed,  -ing),  speck,  spell  (-ed,  -ing),  spend, 
spider,  spiderweb,  spill  (-ed,  -ing),  spilt,  spit  (n.),  spit  (-ing),  spite,  splash 
(-ed,  -ing),  splasher,  splatter  (n.),  splatter  (-ing),  splendid,  split  (-ing), 
spoil  (-ed,  -ing),  spool,  spoon,  spoonfvil,  sport,  spot,  spotted,  spread  (n.), 
spread  (-ing),  spring,  sprinkle  (-ed,  -ing),  sprinkler,  sprint  (-ed,  -ing), 
spry,  squall  (-ed,  -ing),  square,  squash,  squawk  (-ed,  -ing),  squawker, 
squeak,  squeal  (-ed,  -ing),  squeeze  (n.),  squeeze  (-ed,  -ing),  squib  (-ed, 
-ing),  squint  (-ing),  squirrel,  stack,  stain  (n.),  stain  (-ed,  -ing),  stairs, 
stalk,  stamp,  stand  (-ing),  star,  starch  (n.),  starch  (-ed,  -ing),  stare  (-ed, 
-ing),  start  (n.),  start  (-ed,  -ing),  starve  (-ed,  -ing),  state  (of  affairs), 
station,  stay  (n.),  stay  (-ed,  -ing),  steady,  steak,  steal  (-ing),  steam, 
steaming,  steam-cars,  steep,  steeple,  stem,  step  (n.),  step  (-ed,  -ing), 
stew,  stick  (n.),  stick  (-ing),  stick  candy,  sticker,  stickpin,  sticky,  stiff, 
stile,  still  (a.),  still  (adv.),  sting,  stinger,  stir  (-ed,  -ing),  stitch  (n.),  stitch 
(-ed,  -ing),  stocking,  stocking-cap,  stole,  stomach,  stone,  stood,  stool, 
stoop  (-ed,  -ing),  stop  (-ed,  -ing),  store,  storeroom,  storm,  stormy,  story, 
storybook,  stove,  stovepipe,  straight  (a.),  straight  (adv.),  straighten  (-ed, 
-ing),  strain  (-ed,  -ing),  strainer,  strange,  strap,  straw,  strawberry,  stream, 
street,  streetcar,  stretch  (-ed,  -ing),  strike,  striking,  string,  strip  (n.), 
strip  (-ed,  -ing),  stripe,  striped,  strong,  stuck,  study  (n.),  study  (-ed, 
-ing),  studjdng  (n.),  stuff,  stumble  (-ed),  stung,  stimt,  style,  stylish, 
susbtantial,  such,  suck  (-ed,  -ing),  sucker,  sudden,  suds,  suffer,  sufficient, 
sugar,  sugarbowl,  sugarcan,  suit  (n.),  suit  (v.),  suitcase,  sulphur,  sultry, 
summer,  sun,  sunburned,  Sunday,  Sunday  School,  sung,  sunlight,  sunny, 
sunshine,  simshiny,  supper,  supporters,  suppose  (-ed,  -ing),  sure,  surely, 
siirprise  (n.),  surprise  (-ed,  -ing),  suspenders,  swallow  (-ed,  -ing),  sweat 
(-ing),  sweater,  sweaty,  sweep  (-ing),  sweeper,  sweet,  sweet  potato,  sweet 
peas,  sweetheart,  swell  (-ed,  -ing),  swept,  swift,  "  swipe,"  swing  (n.), 
swing  (-ing),  swing-board,  swing-rope,  switch  (n.),  switch  (-ed,  -ing), 
syrup. 

Tabby,  table,  tablecloth,  tablespoon,  tack,  tackle  (-ed,  -ing),  tail,  take 
(ing),  taken,  tale,  talk  (n.),  talk  (-ed,  -ing),  tall  (-er,  -est),  tame,  tan, 
tangle  (n.),  tangle  (-ed),  tapioca,  tar-soap,  tart,  task,  tassel,  taste  (n.), 
taste  (-ed,  -ing),  taught,  tea,  tea-ball,  teacup,  teach,  teacher,  teakettle, 
tea-party,  teapot,  tear  (n.),  tear  (-ing),  tears,  tease  (n.),  tease  (-ed,  -ing), 
teaspoon.  Teddy-bear,  "  teensy-weensy,"  teeter-totter,  teeth,  telephone 
(n.),  telephone  (-ed,  -ing),  telescope,  tell  (-ing),  temper,  ten,  tend  (-ed. 
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-ing),  tennis,  tennis  racket,  tent,  terrible,  terribly,  than,  thank  (-ed), 
thankful,  Thanksgiving,  that  (a.),  that  (pron.),  thawing,  the,  theatre, 
them,  then,  there,  thermometer,  these  (a.),  these  (pron.),  thesis,  they, 
thick  (-er),  thimble,  thin  (-ed,  -ing),  things,  think  (-ing),  third,  thirsty, 
thirteen,  thirty,  this  (a.),  this  (pron.),  those,  though,  thought,  thread 
(n.),  thread  (-ing),  thread  picker,  three,  threw,  throat,  through  (adv.), 
through  (prep.),  throw  (-ing),  thrower,  throw-up,  thumb,  thunder  (n.), 
thunder  (-ed,  -ing),  Thursday,  ticket,  ticking,  tickle  (-ed,  -ing),  tick- 
tock,  tie  (n.),  tie  (-ed,  -ing),  tiger,  tight,  tighten,  tights,  till,  time,  tin, 
tincup,  ting-a-ling,  tiny,  tip  (n.),  tip  (-ed,  -ing),  tiptoe,  tire,  tired,  to, 
toad,  toast  (n.),  toast  (-ed,  -ing),  today,  toddle  (-ed,  -ing),  toe,  toenail, 
together,  toilet,  told,  tomato,  tomboy,  tom-cat,  tomorrow,  tongue,  tonic, 
tonight,  too,  took,  tools,  toot,  tooth,  toothbrush,  toothpick,  "  too  too 
car,"  top,  tore,  torment  (-ed,  -ing),  torn,  toss  (-ed,  -ing),  touch  (n.), 
touch  (-ed,  -ing),  tough,  towards,  towel,  town,  toy,  track,  trade  (n.), 
trade  (-ed,  -ing),  train  (n.),  train  (-ed,  -ing),  tramp,  trap,  trash,  treat 
(n.),  treat  (-ed,  -ing),  tree,  trick,  tricycle,  trifle,  trim,  trot  (-ed,  -ing), 
trotting  harness,  trouble,  truck,  true,  truly,  trunk,  trunk  (of  elephant), 
truth,  try  (-ed,  -ing),  tub,  tuck,  (-ed,  -ing),  Tuesday,  tumble  (n.),  tumble 
(-ed,  -ing),  tumbler,  tune,  turkey,  "  Turkey  Day,"  turn  (-ed,  -ing),  turns, 
tussle,  "  tweet,"  twelve,  twenty,  twenty-fourth,  twice,  twin,  twist  (-ed, 
-ing),  two,  typewrite  (-ing),  typewriter. 

Ugly,  umbrella,  unable,  unbutton  (-ed,  -ing),  uncle.  Uncle  Sam,  "  un- 
close," uncover  (-ed,  ing-),  under  (adv.),  under  (prep.),  underclothes, 
underneath,  underside,  underskirt,  vmderstand,  underwear,  undo  (-ing), 
undone,  undress  (-ed,  -ing),  "  unhanged,"  unhappy,  unhitch  (-ed,  -ing), 
unionsuit.  University,  unkind,  unlace  (-ed,  -ing),  unlatch  (-ed,  -ing), 
unless,  unload  (-ed,  -ing),  unlock  (-ed,  -ing),  unloose  (-ed,  -ing),  unpin 
(-ed,  -ing),  untangle  (-ed,  -ing),  untie  (-ed,  -ing),  untU,  unwind  (-ing), 
unwound,  up  (adv.),  up  (prep.),  uphill,  upper,  upside  down,  upstairs, 
urge,  use  (n.),  use  (-ed,  -ing),  used  to,  useless,  usually. 

Vaccinate  (-ed),  valentine,  variety,  varnish  (n.),  varnish  (-ed,  -ing), 
vase,  vaseline,  vegetable,  veil,  velvet,  verse,  very,  vessel,  vest,  victuals, 
vine,  vinegar,  visit  (n.),  visit  (-ed,  -ing),  visitor,  voice,  vomit  (-ed,  -ing). 

Wabbly,  wad  (n.),  wad  (-ed,  -ing),  wade  (-ed,  -ing),  wafers,  wag  (-ed, 
-ing),  wait  (n.),  wait  (-ed,  -ing),  wake  (-ed,  -ing),  "  waked-up,"  walk 
(n.),  walk  (-ed,  -ing),  walker,  wall,  wallpaper,  walnut,  want  (-ed,  -ing), 
war,  warm  (-er,  -est),  warm  (-ed,  -ing),  wart,  was,  wash  (-ed,  -ing),  wash- 
basin, washboard,  washing  (n.),  washrag,  wasn't,  wasp,  waste  (n.),  waste 
(-ed,  -ing),  watch  (n.),  watch  (-ed,  -ing),  water  (n.),  water  (-ed,  -ing), 
watermelon,  water-pitcher,  wave  (-ed,  -ing),  wax,  way,  we,  wear  (-ing), 
weary,  weather,  Wednesday,  "  wee-wee,"  weed  (n.),  weed  (-ed,  -ing), 
weedy,  week,  weeping,  weigh  (-ed,  -ing),  welcome,  well  (n.),  well  (a.), 
well  (adv.),  well  (interj.),  went,  were,  wet  (a.),  wet  (-ed,  -ing),  whack 
(n.),  whack  (-ed),  what,  whatever,  wheat,  "  whee,"  wheel  (n.),  wheel 
(-ed,  -ing),  wheelbarrow,  when,  whenever,  whereabouts,  where,  wherever, 
whether,  whetstone,  whew,  which,  whichever,  while,  whine  (-ed,  -ing), 
whiner,  whip  (n.),  whip  (-ed,  -ing),  whirl  (-ed,  -ing),  whiskbroom,  whisk- 
ers, whisper  (n.),  whisper  (-ed,  -ing),  whistle  (n.),  whistle  (-ed,  -ing), 
whistling  (n.),  white  (-er,  -est),  whitewash  (n.),  whitewash  (-ed,  -ing), 
whittle  (-ed,  -ing),  who,  whoa,  whoever,  whole,  whoop  (-ed,  -ing),  whoop- 
ing-cough, whopper,  whose,  why,  wick,  wicked,  wide  (-er,  -est),  wife, 
wiggle  (-ed,  -ing),  wiggler,  wild,  will,  willing,  wind  (n.),  wind  (;ing), 
windmill,  window,  windy  (-er),  wine,  wing,  w4nk  (-ed,  -ing),  winter, 
wintery,  wipe  (-ed,  -ing),  wiping-towel,  wire,  Wisconsin,  wish  (n.),  wish 
(-ed,  -ing),  wishbone,  with,  withered,  without,  wolf,  woman,  women, 
wonder  (-ed,  -ing),  wonderful,  won't,  wood,  woodshed,  woodpile,  woods, 
wool,  woolly,  word,  wore,  work  (n.),  work  (-ed,  -ing),  worker,  world. 
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worm,  wormhole,  wormy,  worry,  worse,  worst,  worth,  wotild,  wouldn't, 
wound,  "  wow,"  wrap  (-ed,  -ing),  wrapper,  wraps,  wreck,  wrestle  (n.), 
wrestle  (-ed,  -ing),  wring  (-ing),  wringer,  wrinkle  (n.),  wrinkle  (-ed,  -ing), 
wrinkly,  wrist,  write  (-ing),  writer,  writing  (n.),  written,  wrong  (a.), 
wrong  (adv.),  "  wrongwards,"  wrote,  wrung. 

Yard,  yam,  year,  yeast,  yell  (n.),  yell  (-ed,  -ing),  yellow,  yes.  Yes 
Mam,  yesterday,  yet,  yolk,  young  (-er,  -est),  you,  your,  yours,  yourself. 

Zinc. 

Note. — Names  of  105  persons  and  15  animals  are  omitted. 


WHY  I  AM  A  SPINSTER 


By  A  Teacher 


When  I  was  a  young  child,  everyone  got  married.  To  be 
sure,  that  was  a  long  time  ago ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
everyone,  so  far  as  my  small  observation  went,  got  married. 
All  the  uncles  and  aunts,  and  there  were  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  house, — all,  without  a  single  exception,  went  or  were  led 
to  the  altar;  indeed,  some  few,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  their  partners  by  death,  went,  or  were  led  thither  a 
second  time,  just  as  soon  as  the  conventionalities  of  society 
would  allow  them  to  repair  the  loss.  So  it  was  natural  that 
my  sister  and  I  should  regard  marriage  as  the  natural  lot  of 
all,  as  we  did.  When  small,  we  played  house  under  the 
trees,  and  derived  untold  pleasure  from  the  broken  bits  of 
china  which  served  for  dishes,  from  which  our  large  family 
of  dolls  was  fed.  Looking  back  now  to  this  remote  period, 
I  cannot  see  that  the  husband  played  any  part.  It  was  the 
housekeeping  and  the  care  of  the  children  that  engrossed  our 
attention.  To  prepare  the  meals  from  bits  of  cake  or  bread, 
to  pretend  that  one  or  more  dolls  were  ill,  was  an  unfailing 
interest,  and  when  the  girl  next  door,  the  only  playmate  al- 
lowed outside  of  the  family,  introduced  "  Stoolie  Johnny  "  as 
an  addition  to  our  little  circle,  delight  was  unbounded ;  though, 
to  be  perfectly  truthful,  I  think  it  was  the  tiny  spot  of  hard- 
ened glue  upon  the  under  surface  of  this  small  wooden  stool 
that  won  its  instant  recognition  in  society;  that  and  the 
appealing  way  in  which  the  four  legs  stuck  out  when  it  was 
placed  on  end.  To  our  childish  fancy,  it  seemed  asking  to 
be  held,  and  it  was  seldom  without  a  nurse.  To  be  sure, 
the  legs  had  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  striking  one  in  the 
eye,  if  one  turned  suddenly,  but  this  was  a  small  matter.  As 
for  the  spot  of  glue,  it  was,  in  turn,  a  vaccination  mark,  an 
indication  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox,  though  this 
latter  malady  was  received  on  faith,  as  it  were,  from  our 
neighbor  who  claimed  to  have  once  passed  a  house  bearing 
the  placard  of  this  dread  disease.  Up  to  this  time,  we  had 
been  carefully  excluded  from  the  society  of  boys,  our  baby 
brother  being  still  young  enough  to  be  classed  as  a  girl.  Our 
enlargement  of  view  came  in  the  shape  of  a  party,  given  by 
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my  father's  partner  in  honor  of  his  little  Arabella's  birthday. 
I,  as  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  was  invited.  I  had  never 
seen  my  hostess  or  her  home,  but  mother's  preparations  in- 
dicated a  high  festival,  and  interest  grew  accordingly.  The 
evening  before  this  important  function,  my  flaxen  poll  was 
well  washed,  and  when  nearly  dr>',  divided  off  into  little 
squares,  each  of  which  was  rolled  and  twisted  on  that  instru- 
ment of  torture  known  to  a  prehistoric  age  as  curl  paper. 
Hitherto,  this  ceremony  had  been  reserved  for  Saturday  eve- 
ning, which  probably  accounted  for  my  attaching  a  religious 
significance  to  the  occasion.  My  grandmother,  as  high  priest- 
ess at  these  times,  did  her  work  well,  and  even  now,  I  can 
recall  with  a  shudder,  the  restless  Saturday  nights  spent  in  a 
forest  of  twisted  papers,  and  the  Sunday  mornings,  when 
slipping  early  out  of  bed,  I  used  to  examine  with  curious 
satisfaction,  the  pink  scalp  rendered  bare  in  tiny  strips,  which 
a  childish  fancy  likened  unto  streets,  and  then  shut  my  eyes 
tightly,  to  feel  the  strain  upon  the  poor  little  front  hairs  more 
acutely.  But  to  resume,  the  present  occasion  was  no  excep- 
tion from  its  fellows,  and  after  a  further  reminder  of  Satur- 
day night,  in  the  form  of  a  warm  bath,  I  retired  to  spend 
the  usual  restless  hours.  As  the  books  say,  "  I  awoke  in  the 
rnorning  unrefreshed,"  and  being  set  apart  to  high  office,  took 
little  notice  of  usual  occupations,  nor  was  there  much  time. 
My  hostess  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
my  father's  pleasure  to  leave  me  there  upon  his  return  to 
business,  after  the  noonday  meal.  The  distance  was  consid- 
erable. This  and  his  probable  consideration  saved  me  from 
the  mortification  of  being  too  early,  for  which  I  am  even 
now  thankful.  At  the  proper  time,  I  was  again  washed,  and 
arrayed  in  my  best  frock,  a  new  crimson  poplin  that  scratched 
tender  skin  unmercifully,  the  curl  papers  being  left  in  until 
the  last  possible  moment.  The  limitations  of  sex  being  thus 
duly  acknowledged,  we  departed  for  the  unknown  ^Mecca.  It 
was  a  pretty  house  surrounded  by  vines,  with  a  lovely  veranda 
in  front,  like  our  old  home  in  New  York.  I  loved  it  at  once. 
The  hostess  was  not  visible,  but  her  mother  was  more  than 
kind,  and  I  was  soon  ushered  into  the  parlor  where  the 
"  party  "  was  in  full  swing.  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  the  genus  boy.  He  stood,  in  what  seemed  to  me  large 
numbers,  behind  chairs  ranged  in  a  long  line  down  the  center 
of  the  room.  At  this  moment,  they  were  plaving  the  classic 
game  of  "  clap  in — clap  out."  I  was  sent  to  the  hall,  whence 
— I  soon  heard  my  name  called.  Choosing  the  wrong  seat, 
I  was  promptly  ejected  by  the  young  fiend  back  of  me.  who 
with  a  deft  movement  of  the  chair,  sent  me  sprawling  to  the 
floor,  amid  howls  of  delight  and  clappings  of  hands  from  the 
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assembled  multitude.  I  found,  of  course,  that  this  rough 
treatment  was  all  in  fun,  and  that  one  was  expected  to  be 
agile  enough  to  escape  it.  But  this  knowledge  came  later,  and 
being  much  frightened  and  a  little  hurt,  I  retired  to  the 
window  seat,  whence  I  soon  learned  the  ethics  of  the  game, 
without  experiencing  any  desire  to  return  to  it,  however. 

The  next  venture  was  something  called  a  "  teeter ;"  a  num- 
ber of  barrels  lay  on  their  sides  in  the  garden,  and  over  each 
a  long  board  was  placed.  A  boy  and  a  girl  immediately  took 
possession  of  each,  but  out  of  consideration  for  my  battered 
condition  and  general  incompetence,  a  long,  lank  girl  of  twelve 
was  asked  to  be  my  partner.  Mrs.  Brown  superintended  us 
herself,  carefully  putting  me  on  my  end  of  the  board.  Mar- 
garet, as  she  was  called,  came  down  with  an  awful  thud,  at 
the  first  to  go  off,  and  I  shot  into  the  air  like  thistle  down, 
striking  my  unlucky  nose  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  barrel  in 
the  descent.  My  nose  wouldn't  stop  bleeding  for  a  long  while, 
so  I  spent  the  remaining  time  before  supper  in  miserable 
seclusion,  only  emerging  at  Mrs.  Brown's  suggestion,  to  be 
escorted  by  a  boy  to  the  table.  A  severe  headache  causing 
this  foreign  custom  to  appear  trivial,  I  was  enabled  to  take 
my  partner's  arm  with  composure,  and  Mrs.  Brown  smiled 
kindly,  under  the  evident  impression  that  I  was  improving. 
Father  exhibited  much  concern  upon  seeing  the  disfigured 
nose,  which  he  feared  was  broken ;  and  the  family  showed 
real  grief  upon  my  return.  I  have  since  learned  that  this 
feature  was  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  either  parent 
which  I  possessed.  It  was,  therefore,  considered  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  an  heirloom,  like  old  china  or  a  silver  tea  pot. 
But  grandmother,  who  was  a  strict  churchwoman  of  the  old 
school  took  occasion  to  point  a  moral.  Long  before,  she  had 
told  me  never  to  play  at  "  see-saw,"  and  now  this  horrible 
game  was  the  same,  it  seemed,  a  fact  I  now  recalled,  though 
it  had  not  been  thought  of  in  the  confusion  attending  my 
debut.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  devout  kinswoman  doubted 
not  that  the  swollen  nose  was  a  direct  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. "  I  had,"  she  asserted,  "  behaved  in  an  unseemly 
manner,"  and  brought  disgrace  upon  my  "  ancestors."  This 
last  clause  was  quite  familiar.  We  heard  it  often,  and  failing 
to  grasp  its  full  meaning,  applied  it  variously.  Just  now  it 
represented  a  very  sore  nose,  and  I  was  as  sorry  as  any  one 
could  wish. 

The  next  public  appearance  was  a  school  exhibition.  It 
occurred  on  a  raw  March  morning.  I  remember  the  earliest 
breakfast  I  had  ever  eaten,  and  the  walk  down  the  windy 
street.  The  bare  school  room  with  its  little  wooden  seats 
painted  light  green  struck  me,  even  then,  as  comfortless,  a 
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feeling  not  yet  entirely  outgrown;  and  I  can  still  smell  the 
newly  scrubbed  floor.  Grandmother,  herself  the  product  of 
an  "  English  school  for  young  ladies,"  sought  to  cultivate  our 
manners  after  her  own  pattern,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
plan,  Elizabeth  and  I  had  been  taught  an  elaborate  curtesy. 
Before  leaving  home  I  had  been  reminded  of  this  ceremony, 
and  it  kept  coming  to  mind  all  the  way  down  the  street,  at 
intervals,  and  even  after  we  had  entered  the  building,  and 
were  on  our  way  down  the  narrow  aisle.  At  the  end  of  the 
room,  upon  a  sort  of  raised  platform,  sat  a  man  with  very 
black  hair  and  swarthy  skin. 

"  That's  the  principal,"  said  Helen,  in  a  whisper.  If  she 
had  said  "  That's  the  executioner,"  it  would  have  meant  ex- 
actly the  same  to  me.  He  looked  very  black,  and  seemed  to 
be  paring  his  nails  with  a  pen  knife.  The  affection  and  respect 
always  shown  my  father,  coupled  with  my  own  natural  stu- 
pidity, are  perhaps  responsible  for  the  fact  that  I  always 
looked  upon  man  as  a  superior  being,  a  state  of  mind  to 
which  I  even  now  revert  occasionally.  This,  and  the  injunc- 
tion raised  before  leaving  home,  are  probably  responsible  for 
the  curtesy,  as  I  took  my  seat  beside  Helen. 

"  Catholic !  "  snickered  a  boy  across  the  aisle. 

"  I'm  not !  "  I  retorted,  hotly,  though  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  he  meant. 

"  Hush,  you  musn't  talk,"  said  my  hostess,  while  the  man 
on  the  platform  tapped  a  bell. 

"  Not  talk !  "  How  absurd !  But  I  held  my  tongue  bravely, 
amid  the  amused  gigglings  of  my  neighbors. 

Later  experience  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  sort 
of  examination  in  geography  had  been  planned  for  this  morn- 
ing, which  explained  the  presence  of  the  principal,  but  I  was 
untrammeled  by  any  such  knowledge,  and  sat  up,  keenly  in- 
terested in  ever)^hing  going  on.  The  examination,  if  such  it 
was,  proceeded  somewhat  in  this  fashion: — 

"  What  is  a  river  ?  "  An  unintelligible  murmur  from  the 
pupil  addressed. 

"  Next !  " 

"  Yum-yum-}-um,"  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Wrong!     Who   can   tell   me   what    a    river   is?"      The 
awful  black  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me,  and  with  an 
egotism  bom  of  terror,  I  shouted, 
1  can  t. 

"  Hush,  you  musn't  talk !  "  said  my  hostess  in  real  dis- 
tress, while  all  eyes  centered  on  my  comer. 

"  How  does  it  mn  ?  "  pursued  the  tormentor  on  the  platform. 
Run  indeed !  "  thought  I,  "  our  old  river  at  home  never 
did  such  a  thing !  " 
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"  Up  or  down  ?  "  continued  the  voice. 

A  girl  stood  up  and  said  something;  how  I  envied  her 
poise,  evidently  she  was  not  afraid.  Another  stood,  but  not 
with  such  good  results ;  next  a  boy  answered  some  remark, 
then — 

"  East  or  West  ?  "  came  again. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  shouted,  in  desperation.  A  scene  of  merri- 
ment followed. 

"  He  wasn't  asking  you,"  said  poor  Helen,  while  a  girl 
behind  us  administered  a  sharp  blow  on  my  back,  and  a  boy 
opposite  made  an  awful  face. 

"  Nobody  spoke  to  you,"  vouchsafed  another,  evidently  a 
friend  of  my  hostess. 

"  He  did  too,"  retorted  I,  indignantly.  "  He's  looking  at 
me  all  the  time !  "  which  was  probably  true. 

"  Who  ?  "  whispered  some  one  near  me. 

"  That  man  up  there." 

I  grieve  to  say  that  this  seemed  to  break  up  the  exercise. 
Shortly  after,  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  considered  of  no 
importance,  but  who  was  evidently  the  regular  teacher,  ap- 
proached my  desk,  and  I  was  led  out  and  dressed  for  the 
street.  I  remember  feeling  very  tired,  and  thinking  that  I 
would  never  go  to  a  place  like  that  again.  Thus  ended  my 
first  morning  in  school. 

For  a  long  time,  after  this,  I  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an 
undesirable  guest.  At  least,  nobody  invited  me  to  any  func- 
tion, and  we  led  our  peaceful  life  in  the  little  garden  totally 
undisturbed  until  one  afternoon,  when  a  lady  approached  the 
front  porch.    The  next  door  neighbor  seemed  quite  impressed. 

"  You  don't  know  who  that  is,"  said  she. 

"Who?"  asked  Lizbeth. 

"  The  lady  from  the  Mission  Sunday  School,  and  she's  going 
to  ask  your  mother  for  you.    She  was  to  our  house  last  week." 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  moments  old  Ellen  beckoned  to  us, 
and  leaving  our  visitor  standing  in  the  pathway,  we  hurried  in. 

"You  and  Lizbeth  are  always  so  untidy!"  ejaculated  the 
much  tried  maid,  as  she  smoothed  my  hair  hastily."  "Alfred's 
the  boy  to  keep  clean !  " 

It's  a  fact  that  our  young  brother  never  looked  soiled.  "And 
him  a  boy !  "  as  Ellen  would  say  admiringly.  I  have  thought 
since  that  he  was  too  plump  to  be  very  active,  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  he  stood  there  clean  and  smiling,  a  marked  contrast 
to  his  restless,  homely  sisters. 

"  What  a  beautiful  boy !  "  was  the  visitor's  salutation,  as 
we  entered  the  parlor.  We  were  used  to  this.  Almost  every 
stranger  made  this  remark,  sometimes  adding, 
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"  What  a  pity  the  little  girls  are  not  so  pretty  as  the  boy." 
But  on  this  occasion,  we  were  spared  this  compliment. 

Alfred  gave  his  usual  seraphic  smile  which  resulted  in  an 
invitation  to  sit  on  the  teachers  lap,  a  courtesy  he  accepted 
with  his  usual  composure,  while  Lizbeth  and  I  stood  un- 
noticed near  the  door,  our  customarj'  experience.  My  sister 
generally  made  a  face  at  the  visitor  when  this  stage  in  the 
proceedings  was  reached.  We  always  told  each  other  we  did 
not  care ;  Lizbeth  often  adding  that  she  was  glad  she  was 
homely.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  was  not  quite  true, 
as  upon  one  occasion  she  fell  upon  Alfred  after  the  visitor's 
departure,  and  bit  him  sharply  on  the  thumb.  But  these  re- 
versions to  savagery  are  common  to  us  all. 

The  "  Mission  Lady  "  was  quite  smiling  and  pretty.  She 
asked  if  I  could  read. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  my  mother,  "  show  ^liss  Ketchum  your 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mar)'."  As  a  scientist's  daughter,  I 
began  the  study  of  physics  at  six.  The  book  was  brought 
with  a  nonchalant  air.  The  teacher  looked  at  me  as  a  sort 
of  unpleasant  curiosity,  as  least  so  I  felt,  and  so  Lizbeth  said 
later.  We  felt  intuitively  that  she  did  not  care  for  plain  little 
girls — and  this  in  spite  of  our  youth. 

Mother  parried  the  invitation.  Father  was  in  New  York, 
and  she  knew  he  was  opposed  to  indiscriminate  teaching. 
Then,  too,  the  school  would  undoubtedly  have  its  quota  of 
boys,  and  we  were  segregated  from  boys  on  principle. 

How  it  was  managed  we  never  knew,  but  the  diplomat  left 
with  a  promise  that  we  should  attend  next  Sunday. 

"And  be  sure  to  bring  little  brother,"  was  her  parting  in- 
junction to  me. 

"  Does  she  want  you?"  called  my  neighbor,  from  her  post 
on  the  gate. 

"  She  said  we  must  come  Sunday." 

"Will  vour  mother  let  you?" 

"  I  don\  know." 

"  May  be  we  don't  want  to,"  from  Lizbeth. 

"  I'll  call  for  you  'cause  you  don't  know  the  way."  The 
school  was  less  than  a  block  from  us,  and  in  plain  sight.  "  My 
new  hat's  come  home.  I'll  wear  it  Sunday ! "  as  though 
she  was  conferring  a  favor. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  excitement.  Long  before  the  time 
for  starting,  we  were  ready  to  the  last  thread.  Lizbeth  wore 
the  pink  satin  bonnet  the  girls  all  envied,  and  Alfred  his  new 
plaid  kilt  with  brass  buttons.  In  spite  of  temporary'  aberra- 
tions, we  were  both  very  proud  of  his  appearance,  and  his 
beaver  hat  with  its  standing  feathers  was  certainly  regarded 
as  a  familv  treasure. 
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"  Hold  your  brother  by  the  hand,  girls,"  was  the  parting 
injunction,  as  we  marched  down  the  street  three  abreast,  our 
gaudy  neighbor  leading  the  way. 

The  building  was  large  and  square,  painted  brown,  with 
many  large  windows,  and  a  long  white  board  over  the  door, 
with  the  legend,  "  Fifth  Ward  Union  School." 

Two  men,  like  officers  in  plain  clothes,  stood  near  the  door. 
One  held  a  book  and  a  pencil. 

"  What  is  vour  name,  little  girl  ?  " 

"  Mary  Amelia  M ." 

"  And  your  sister's  ?  " 

"  Elizabeth  Emma  M ." 


"And  the  little  boy's?" 

"  Alfred  Thomas ," 

"  Well,  well,  one  name's  enough,"  responded  the  scribe,  not 
unkindly,  "And  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

The  address  was  given. 

"And  your  father's  name  ? " 

I  answered. 

"And  what  does  he  do?" 

This  was  a  poser.  Lizbeth's  usually  fertile  mind  was  blank, 
but  a  thought  seized  me.  Father  had  mentioned,  at  different 
times  a  number  of  things  in  connection  with  his  business,  and 
conceiving  these  to  be  what  he  meant,  I  began — 

"  First  he  does  one  thing,  then  another,  and  then  another, 
and  another,"  checking  off  each  item,  as  I  remembered  it,  with 
a  little  nod.  It  is  probable  that  I  might  have  continued  the 
enumeration  until  now,  had  not  the  questioner  interrupted 
with — 

"  That'll  do,  little  girl,  that'll  do — your  father  does  a  va-ri- 
e-ty  of  things !  " 

The  word  being  entirely  new,  and  rather  impressive,  I  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  with  favor,  and  we  followed  our  guide 
into  what  was  known  later  as  the  "  infant  room."  Having 
learned  our  alphabet  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  Lizbeth 
and  I  looked  with  scorn  at  the  devices  here  used  week  days 
in  teaching  a  feeble  minded  race  the  a-b-c,  but  the  little  chairs 
pleased  us,  as  did  also  a  picture  of  a  horse  hanging  over 
the  teacher's  desk ;  the  engraving  of  Washington  with  the 
toothache  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  pained  me  as  much 
then  as  it  does  now,  though  I  did  not  then  know  why. 

The  teacher  was  very  smiling  and  happy.  She  kissed  Alfred 
affectionately,  omitting  the  salute  with  his  sisters,  however, 
and  we  were  assigned  seats.  It  was  conceded  that,  a  student 
of  the  sciences,  I  should  be  placed  in  a  higher  class,  but  as  we 
had  been  strictly  commanded  "  to  keep  together,"  this  was 
impossible,  as  Alfred  had  not  yet  acquired  any  educational 
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art.  After  some  kind  of  singing,  Miss  Stevens  read  a  Bible 
story.  It  was  Samuel,  a  fact  that  would  have  been  forgotten 
long  ago,  had  not  my  childish  ear  caught  her  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  "  heareth."  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  haireth,"  was  what  she  said.  That  finished  her  influ- 
ence with  me.  Lizbeth,  who  was  neither  purist  nor  snob, 
said  it  did  not  matter,  but  I  sniffed  scornfully  at  the  lesson. 
As  for  Alfred,  he  took  his  afternoon  nap  at  the  usual  hour — 
on  the  teacher's  lap.  The  fat  legs  dangled  conspicuously  in 
front  of  the  whole  room,  and  we  felt  the  disgrace  keenly, 
Lizbeth  and  L  It  made  no  difference  to  Alfred,  but  we 
dreaded  the  time  when  he  should  wake  up,  for  though  a  sweet- 
tempered  boy,  our  brother  could,  upon  occasion,  howl  louder 
than  any  child  I  ever  knew,  and  the  occasion  generally  at- 
tended the  moment  of  waking.  This  afternoon  proved  no 
exception.  After  nodding  like  a  beautiful  rosy  poppy  for 
a  long  time,  Alfred  showed  signs  of  waking,  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  without  any  warning  his  tremendous  bellow  burst 
upon  the  air.  Every  one  started  except  his  sisters,  and  busi- 
ness was  suspended.  We  felt  the  shame  keenly,  but  a  cooky 
appearing  upon  the  scene  miraculously,  the  noise  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  end  was  reached  without  further 
interruption. 

The  journey  home  was  fraught  with  speculation,  and  though 
so  short  took  a  long  time.  Never  had  heaven  or  the  angels 
been  brought  so  near,  or  made  so  familiar.  It  seemed  almost 
indelicate  not  to  say  immodest.  Hitherto,  they  had  belonged 
in  the  big  Bible  on  the  parlor  table,  never  condescending  to 
meddle  in  private  life.  As  for  Samuel,  was  he  not  a  dear 
little  figure  with  flowing  curls,  as  he  knelt  with  hands  clasped 
in  prayer?  Often  had  we  flattened  our  noses  on  Mother  Mc- 
Logan's  store  window,  to  behold  him  as  he  dwelt  thus  on  her 
mantel.  Evidently,  he  too  had  joined  the  company  of  familiar 
ones.  It  was  all  very  strange — like  the  instructors !  Lizbeth, 
who  was  an  idealist,  asked  me  if  I  thought  teachers  ate  meals. 
At  this  moment,  Alfred,  who  had  been  gazing  at  the  leaden 
sky  for  some  seconds,  broke  into  the  familiar  howl.  Urged 
to  state  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  cried  still  louder,  until  a 
smart  rap  from  Lizbeth  restored  him  to  sanity,  and  enabled 
him  to  explain  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  heaven,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  sit  down  upon,  from  w^hich  we  have  since  in- 
ferred that  Miss  Ketchum's  urgent  invitation  to  prepare  for 
that  blessed  abode  had  not  been  received  in  the  proper  spirit. 

Of  course,  Sunday  School  was  now  the  first  interest  in 
life  and  a  constant  topic  of  conversation.  All  our  games  were 
made  to  conform  to  its  supposed  requirements,  and  the  dolls 
led  a  religious  life  which  rivaled  any  order  I  have  since  known 
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in  point  of  attendance  upon  divine  worship.  Each  Sunday 
found  us  early  in  our  place,  and  Alfred  took  his  nap  regularly 
under  the  conditions  first  decided  upon,  always  receiving  a 
cake  upon  awaking,  in  lieu  of  the  tickets  his  less  favored 
sisters  earned  in  a  different  way.  This  continued  about  four 
weeks,  I  think,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  novelty 
when  my  father  returned.  Whether  he  had  been  informed 
of  the  Sunday  School  episode,  I  cannot  say,  but  think  he  had. 
However,  it  was  closed  forever  in  less  than  a  week  after  his 
return,  and  for  the  following  reason: 

There  was  in  the  class  a  long,  lank  boy  of  about  ten.  Any- 
thing more  unkempt  or  wretched  than  he,  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Pity  and  curiosity  first  drew  my  attention  to  him.  At  least 
I  think  this  is  so.  The  maternal  instinct  latent  in  every  girl 
was  roused  in  this  instance,  I  feel  sure,  though  Lizbeth,  who 
is  much  brighter  than  I,  and  more  observing,  claims  that 
under  certain  limitations,  a  state  of  "  unwashedness  "  has  its 
attractions,  citing  in  proof  that  our  schoolmates  with  a  penchant 
for  soiled  collars  and  necks  married  earlier  than  more  careful 
and  less  approachable  confreres.  My  little  niece,  aged  four, 
holds  the  same  view  apparently.  Discussing  one  day  the  good 
points  of  her  little  sweetheart,  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically: 
"He  is  so  pretty,  and  his  nails  is  so  dutty  (dirty)."  But 
whatever  the  cause,  this  forlorn  and  neglected  specimen  just 
mentioned  was  the  first  boy  I  smiled  upon.  His  state  of  mind 
was  not  divulged,  as  we  never  spoke,  preferring  possibly  the 
language  of  the  eye.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  never  seen  him 
except  on  Sunday.  Where  he  lived  and  how,  are  still  pro- 
found secrets.  But  this  fateful  Monday  morning  he  came 
strolling  past  our  door  and  I  saw  him !  To  behold  this  favored 
youth  on  a  week  day  was  a  boon  hitherto  unthought  of,  and 
with  a  delighted  grin,  I  opened  the  gate,  when  a  tap  on  the 
window  arrested  me.  My  father  had  called  me  in.  He  was 
a  man  of  few  words. 

"Who  is  that  boy?" 

"  I— I  don't  know." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

Father  looked  puzzled.  "  Is  my  little  girl  telling  me  the 
truth?" 

"  Yes  sir."  I  could  look  my  father  in  the  face,  for  it  was 
all  true. 

"  Where  did  you  first  see  him  ?  " 

"  In  Sunday  School." 

That  settled  the  matter.  We  never  went  again.  The  teacher 
called  more  than  once,  but  the  episode  was  closed. 

It  may  be  that  some  one  reading  these  words  will  think  this 
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treatment  too  severe ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  differing 
conditions  produce  differing  ideals.  The  daughters  of  Euro- 
pean homes  in  father's  time  experienced  a  seclusion  unknown 
to  women  in  America  to-day.  He  loved  his  children  deeply, 
but  the  idea  of  segregation,  though  modified,  remained  with 
him  to  the  end. 

We  had  few  toys  in  our  childhood,  but  this  only  increased 
our  resourcefulness  and  ability  to  enjoy  simple  things.  To  lie 
on  one's  back  and  watch  the  clouds  chase  one  another  across 
the  sky  was  a  source  of  unfailing  interest,  and  when,  at  sun- 
set, they  clothed  themselves  in  tints  of  pink  and  gold  to  attend 
the  departing  sun,  they  seemed  to  point  the  way  to  a  beau- 
tiful country,  perhaps  it  was  heaven,  a  beautiful  countr}'  where 
it  was  always  day,  and  to  which  I  should  some  time  travel,  a 
fancy  that  stays  with  me  yet. 

They  say  that  heaven  is  nearest  to  us  in  our  youth ;  the 
same  is  true  of  this  world.  Everj-^thing  is  ours ;  it  is  not  fancy, 
only,  that  sees  a  face  in  every  blossom  and  endows  the  crea- 
tures around  us  with  the  power  of  speech.  We  love  all  things  ; 
and  love  gives  understanding.  The  hop  vine  on  the  porch 
was  a  thing  of  indescribable  beauty ;  and  an  old-fashioned  clove 
pink  sparkling  with  dew  can  even  now  bring  back  the  day 
w-hen  the  earth  was  mine  "  and  the  fulness  thereof  " — when 
ambition  and  courage  rose  high,  and  effort  knew  no  limitations. 

I  remember  one  morning  long  ago,  when  I  was  sent  with  a 
priceless  offering  to  a  sick  friend  of  mother's.  Nothing  in 
my  eyes  could  have  been  more  beautiful.  The  day  was  yet 
early  and  I  trod  on  air.  Xo  wealth,  no  rank  could  have  added 
to  my  joy;  and  yet  the  passer-by  saw,  if  he  saw  at  all,  only 
a  plain  little  girl  in  cotton  frock,  bearing  an  immense  bunch 
of  dew-flecked  morning  glories.  Such  is  childhood,  and  yet 
even  these  days  are  not  cloudless ;  for  love  gives  understand- 
ing, and  now,  if  ever,  we  feel  the  suffering  around  us,  and  the 
crushed  flower  that  gives  a  life  for  our  momentan,-  enjoyment, 
the  little  fish  drawn  gasping  from  the  water,  and  the  distracted 
bird  bereft  of  its  nest,  all  appeal  to  us  in  heart-rending  grief. 
Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  a  child's  suffering  in  such  scenes 
as  these ; — to  do  so  only  shows  how  far  he  has  traveled. 

Then  too,  fear  plays  an  important  part  in  these  early  years. 
Dread  of  the  unknown,  of  lightning  and  of  the  dark  are  too 
common  to  need  more  than  passing  notice,  but  there  are  num- 
berless other  fancies  that  cause  unspeakable  suffering  of  which 
we  learned  adults  never  dream.  The  little  pale  face  at  break- 
fast says  nothing  of  the  terror  stricken  night ;  and  her  family 
dismiss  the  matter  with, 

"  Jennie  doesn't  look  well  this  morning,"  to  which  the 
stereotyped  reply  is. 
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"  She'll  feel  better  when  she  goes  to  school,"  which  is  quite 
true,  because  the  night's  picture  fades  in  the  interests  and 
occupations  of  daylight,  to  return  probably,  the  next  bedtime. 

My  own  childhood  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  six, 
a  huge  spider,  larger  than  any  species  known  to  man,  used 
to  watch  me  all  night  long.  Its  dreadful  black  eyes  never  left 
my  face,  and  I  dared  not  move  lest  it  should  jump  upon  the 
bed.  This  continued  for  months,  perhaps  longer,  yet  I  never 
mentioned  it  but  once,  and  that  was  one  evening,  when  told 
to  go  to  bed,  I  buried  my  face  in  father's  coat  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  "  big  spider." 

"  There  is  no  spider,"  said  mother. 

I  nodded  miserably. 

"  Let's  see  what  she  means,"  and  both  parents  examined 
carefully  the  corner  indicated,  where,  of  course,  nothing  was 
found. 

"  It  comes  back,"  I  sobbed. 

Neither  understood,  but  father  told  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  dropped  off.  I  cannot  recall  whether  the  spider 
returned  that  night  or  not,  but  it  certainly  did  later,  and  I  can 
see  the  awful  eyes  looking  at  me  now,  and  the  dreadful  body 
just  ready  to  spring. 

Later  came  the  fear  of  volcanoes.  This  had  its  origin,  prob- 
ably in  some  tale  of  the  family  circle  in  which  the  destruction 
■of  Pompeii  figured.  At  any  rate  I  saw  a  mountain  in  state 
of  eruption  with  the  lava  engulfing  helpless  people  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  saw  my  own  home.  This  lasted  a  long  time. 
Finally  I  asked  Ellen  if  there  were  any  volcanoes  near  us. 
She  thought  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  Why  she 
thought  so  was  not  divulged.  The  next  step  was  to  locate 
this  favored  state  and  estimate  its  distance  from  us.  This 
was  finally  done  with  mother's  help,  though  she  never  knew 
why  the  question  was  asked.  The  dread  of  being  buried  alive 
was  terrible  and  lasted  a  very  long  time.  It  was  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  a  picture  of  an  earthquake  found  in  an  old  geogra- 
phy brought  down  from  the  attic  to  "  amuse  the  children."  It 
possessed  a  horrible  fascination  for  all  of  us.  The  luckless 
victims  caught  head  downward  in  the  fissures  were  terribly 
suggestive.  Alfred  and  Lizbeth  lingered  longest  over  the  mor- 
tals running  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  they  were  too  young  to 
see  the  awful  possibilities  conjured  up  by  me,  and,  as  usual, 
father  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

It  is  probable  that  all  children  suffer  in  this  way,  the  fear 
of  each  being  different,  as  suggested  by  each  environment. 
But  let  me  return  to  my  narrative,  which  should  now  grow 
broader  and  relate  more  fully  those  facts  which  have  to  do 
with  the  conditions  called  for  by  the  title  of  this  sketch ;  for 
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the  few  experiences  here  set  forth  have  been  culled  at  random 
from  our  child  life  merely  to  give  a  setting  for  the  picture 
which  is  to  follow.  They  represent,  fairly  well,  the  condition 
of  the  secluded  little  girl  of  a  half  generation  ago ;  I  mean  the 
little  girl  who  had  no  brother  to  molest  or  intrude  upon  the 
seclusion  thought  proper  for  young  females  of  that  day.  It 
is  well  that  this  representation  should  be  made  here,  because 
it  gives,  as  nothing  else  can,  a  partial  reason  for  the  conditions 
so  deeply  regretted  by  sociologists  of  the  present  time. 

To  continue  then, — the  time  for  expansion  had  come.  Its 
first  indication  in  our  little  town  came  in  the  removal  of  the 
front  fence.  Trivial  as  this  may  seem  in  itself,  it  changed  our 
whole  life.  We  no  longer  played  in  the  garden,  screened  from 
all  observation,  and  seeing  no  one  save  the  children  whom 
our  parents  approved.  We  had  become  cosmopolitan  by  one 
fell  swoop  of  the  workman's  axe,  and  we  were  now  citizens 
of  the  world.  True,  the  garden  was  still  our  boundary,  but 
we  talked  with  every  passing  child  and  were  in  the  public  eye 
from  morning  till  night.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  our  little 
group  may  be  judged  from  a  chance  remark  of  grandmother's, 

"  How  bold  the  children  are  getting  since  the  fence  has  been 
taken  away."    And  Ellen's  reply, 

"  Yes'm  and  they  gets  their  clothes  so  dirty." 

And  now  the  opportunity  longed  for  by  our  parents  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  shape  of  a  select  school  for  girls.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  our  town  had  boasted  of  a  seminary  in  which  young 
ladies  were  "  finished,"  but  nothing  for  younger  daughters  had 
appeared,  so  this  innovation  was  much  appreciated. 

I  was  installed  the  first  morning  with  about  thirty  other 
young  dunces  in  something  called  the  primary  department. 
The  work  seemed  absurdly  easy ;  but  as  my  previous  instruc- 
tion had  not  classified  according  to  the  iron  clad  rules  of  the 
institution,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  conditions,  which  I  did 
with  much  apparent  indifference  and  a  great  deal  of  inward 
contempt. 

My  first  teacher  was  a  Southerner  of  gentle  birth,  a  fact 
she  tried  to  impress  upon  us  by  always  wearing  gloves.  Never 
but  once  did  we  see  her  hand,  beautifully  white  and  small,  and 
that  was  in  the  writing  lesson,  when  the  printed  copies  had  not 
been  brought.  We  all  thought  she  must  have  been  a  great  lady 
in  her  own  country,  so  this  artifice  succeeded. 

The  policy  of  the  school  was  as  different  from  an>i:hing  we 
have  now  as  can  be  imagined.  The  one  subject  of  importance 
was  "  deportment."  To  enter  a  room  properly  was  better  than 
to  know  fractions.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  our  teachers 
were  right  in  this  view,  but  this  idea  came  later.  I  attended 
this  school  three  terms,  and  then  ran  away.     Nobody  called 
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it  truancy,  but  so  it  was,  in  effect.  Looking  rather  pale  one 
morning,  father  asked  if  I  were  tired.  Replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I  was  told  to  stay  at  home  until  I  felt  like  returning.  Con- 
struing this  speech  literally,  I  am  still  out.  I  never  went  back, 
not  even  for  my  books  lest  the  little  French  professor,  who 
watched  us  from  his  office,  like  a  spider,  should  question  me 
and  then  write  to  my  father.  I  had  other  plans,  and  it  was 
not  until  fifteen  months  later,  fifteen  happy  months,  that  I 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  an  institution  of  learning.  Of 
course,  I  had  studied,  but  it  was  the  browsing,  desultory  way 
young  folks  love  and  from  which  they  always  get  so  much. 

The  only  thing  regretted  in  leaving  the  French  school  was 
the  fortnightly  reception  held  for  the  young  ladies  in  the  in- 
terest of  "  deportment."  The  professor  in  evening  dress  and 
white  gloves  was  an  impressive  spectacle.  Young  gentlemen 
were  bidden  to  these  functions,  and  these  were  my  first  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  boys  of  my  own  age,  socially ;  and  I  fancy  there 
were  others  in  the  same  position.  At  the  first  of  these  occa- 
sions, I  well  remember  wearing  a  pale  pink  frock,  and  as  all 
my  dresses  at  this  time  were  made  with  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves,  I  was  certainly  "  de  rigeur."  The  one  sad  thing  about 
these  delightful  entertainments  was  the  scarcity  of  "  gentle- 
men," a  paucity  that  troubles  the  hostess  even  yet.  The  first 
evening  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Being  still  rather  shy, 
this  condition  was,  as  yet,  no  hardship  to  me,  but  being  asked 
later,  to  join  a  classmate  and  her  "  company  "  when  refresh- 
ments were  served,  I  ate  my  ice  and  sponge  cake  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  military  student  and  enjoyed  the  experience,  be- 
coming, after  one  or  two  of  these  functions,  somewhat  enam- 
ored of  social  life ;  though  even  this  did  not  keep  me  in  content. 
In  the  meantime  we  were  growing  up,  a  fact  kept  painfully 
in  mind  by  certain  friends  of  the  family,  who  when  visiting,  in- 
variably asked  when  "  Mary  "  was  going  back  to  school,  an 
attention  I  acknowledged  later  by  walking  away  from  their 
daughters  when  placed  in  the  same  classes.  The  matter  was 
simple.  I  was  not  tired  out  and  exhausted  by  an  infancy 
spent  in  the  senseless  confinement  of  a  school  room.  This 
explained  the  whole  situation. 

As  before  remarked,  we  were  growing  up,  though  still  young 
enough  to  regret  the  new  furniture  that  was  brought  to  adorn 
the  sitting  room  about  this  time.  Indeed  Lizbeth  cried  when 
the  old  gray  rocker  went  up  garret  to  make  room  for  its  hand- 
some successor,  and  she  was  right,  for  the  old  chair  had  been, 
in  turn,  a  house  or  a  fortress,  from  which  many  an  invading 
foe  had  been  repulsed.  The  new  was  beautiful  but  nobody 
would  ever  think  of  converting  it  into  cradle  or  castle.  It 
meant  nothing  to  us. 
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But  a  change  greater  than  any  yet  experienced  was  awaiting 
us.  An  unfortunate  business  venture  had  swallowed  father's 
small  capital,  and  what  was  far  worse,  hampered  him  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  this  meant  little  to  us,  and  when 
it  was  announced  later  that  all  of  us  would  attend  the  neigh- 
boring public  school,  we  regarded  the  whole  matter  in  the 
nature  of  a  lark! 

We  appeared  the  following  Monday  morning  when  classes 
were  in  session,  and  followed  my  father  timidly,  as  he 
mounted  the  principal's  rostrum.  The  room,  as  I  learned 
later,  held  two  hundred  pupils,  and  we  encountered  a  battery 
of  eyes  while  awaiting  the  conference  of  our  elders.  Never 
in  my  life  had  I  seen  so  many  boys  or  dreamed  that  so  many 
existed ;  but  there  they  sat  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building.  One  of  these  degenerates  winked  at  us,  when 
the  teacher's  attention  was  engaged,  while  another  made  a 
hideous  grimace  at  Alfred.  For  a  moment  I  feared  this  de- 
lightful courtesy  would  be  acknowledged  in  the  usual  man- 
ner; but  cosmopolitan  experiences  had  already  improved  our 
brother,  and  he  stood  the  ordeal  with  tolerable  composure, 
until  the  brief  arrangements  were  made  and  we  were  assigned 
to  classes.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  prin- 
cipal's room ;  but  Lizbeth  went  below  stairs,  while  Alfred 
found  his  intellectual  level  in  the  basement.  And  now  began 
my  first  real  romance.  I  was  at  this  time  a  slender  delicate 
girl  of  fourteen ;  my  admirer,  Peter  Graham,  was  a  year 
older,  rather  stout,  of  the  t}'pe  too  critical  relatives  are  apt 
to  call  "  common,"  but  in  my  eyes  he  was  perfect,  and  he 
escorted  me  home  from  school  each  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the 
thunderings  of  the  rostrum,  for  our  principal  was  evidently 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  average  parent  of  his  day,  and 
regarded  the  innocent  association  of  girls  and  boys  as  sinful. 
It  is  a  fact  we  heard  more  upon  this  than  any  other  single 
subject,  more  than  ever  was  said  about  truth  or  honesty, 
though  there  was  much  need  of  this  sort  of  teaching.  Our 
principal  was  a  good  man — as  principals  go — and  doubtless 
had  his  reasons  for  this  line  of  conduct ;  but  his  severit>'  cmly 
rendered  a  sort  of  deception  easy.  We,  in  common  with 
everybody  else,  met  our  companions  at  the  end  of  the  square, 
and  parted  from  them  at  the  comer  nearest  home.  Lizbeth 
was  considered  ver}'  fascinating,  though  fully  two  years 
younger  than  I.  She  interested  easily  any  of  my  friends  and 
even  then  gave  indications  of  the  social  f)opularity  that  was  to 
come  later.  As  for  Alfred,  he  maintained  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  untrammeled  by  thought  of  conquest,  only  getting 
into  trouble  when  led  into  it  by  some  older  boy.  Although 
we  never  thought  of  inviting  our  companions  to  the  house. 
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this  was  the  most  natural  and  joyous  period  of  school  life. 
For  me  it  was  cut  short  at  the  end  of  one  short  happy  year 
by  further  financial  difficulties  which  so  crippled  the  family 
resources  that  it  was  decided  that  I  should  prepare  for 
teaching.  Let  no  one  suppose  I  chose  this  sacred  calling 
upon  any  principle  of  natural  selection.  I  was,  at  this  time, 
as  ignorant  and  innocent  a  girl  as  could  be  found  anywhere, 
and  even  after  three  years  of  severe  application  in  a  training 
school,  was  in  much  the  same  condition.  But  in  our  little 
town  the  only  avenues  open  to  women  were  teaching  or 
sewing.  I  felt  the  position  acutely.  Like  the  unfortunate 
steward  in  the  Bible,  I  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  I  was 
ashamed ;  so  I  prepared  for  teaching.  There  was  no  senti- 
ment in  this,  not  a  particle ;  my  only  assets  at  this  time  were 
a  great  love  of  children  and  a  strong  desire  to  lessen  the 
family  burden;  so  it  has  since  proved  rather  amusing  to 
hear  affectionate  friends  who  ought  to  know  better,  declare 
fondly  that  "  Mary  is  a  born  teacher  who  could  never  assent 
to  any  other  occupation — a  girl  so  devoted  to  her  future  art, 
that  in  early  childhood  she  played  school  from  morning  till 
night."  Of  all  this  I  can  only  disclaim  any  knowledge.  True, 
we  did  play  school  quite  frequently  when  small,  but  the 
game  was  imported,  as  it  were,  by  the  girl  next  door,  and 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  mauling  process  in  which  the  entire 
enrollment,  teacher  included,  often  found  itself  on  the  floor 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  scuffle  which  had  its  rise  in  an  attempt 
to  discipline ;  and  such'  is  the  power  of  habit  that  even  father, 
an  unusually  truthful  man,  frequently  related  this  legend, 
when  later  years  had  mellowed  the  discrepancies. 

But  to  resume  the  narrative: — 

The  time  of  training  at  length  expired  and  my  name  was 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  eligibles.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  appointment.  It  came  late  one  Saturday  evening,  and 
was  borne  by  a  policeman  in  full  uniform.  Like  the  invita- 
tion of  royalty,  it  "  commanded  "  the  person  therein  named 
to  report  for  duty  at  B  School  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing. B  School  was  the  building  once  so  familiar  to  us,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  was  sure  the  principal  had  asked 
for  me,  a  very  complimentary  state  of  things  in  their  estima- 
tion. But  I  was  too  happy  to  care,  and  escaping  from  the 
aflFectionate  clamor,  went  out  and  stood  beneath  the  old  pear 
tree.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear,  and  by  degrees  the 
moon's  calming  influence  began  to  be  felt.  I  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  for  a  long  time,  and  before  returning  to  the 
house,  thanked  Heaven  for  my  success,  and  asked  for  help 
in  my  new  undertaking.    How  Sunday  passed  I  never  knew, 
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but  Monday  found  me  early  at  my  post.  If  our  old  prin- 
cipal found  any  pleasure  at  seeing  his  former  pupil,  he  cer- 
tainly exhibited  marvelous  self-control  in  concealing  it.  His 
wooden  countenance  betrayed  absolutely  no  emotion  as  he 
answered  my  timid  good  morning  with  the  familiar  snort. 

**  You  are  assigned  to  room  K  in  the  basement.  See  that 
your  clock  is  with  the  bell  each  morning,  and  ask  '  Her,' " 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  next  room,  "  for  any  help  you 
need." 

"  Her  "  evidently  meant  the  teacher  in  J,  and  she  proved 
very  kind  and  helpful.  As  for  my  principal,  he  never  offered 
any  more  suggestions,  contenting  himself  with  walking 
through  the  room  each  morning,  and  watching  me  like  a  cat 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Room  K  held  fifty  little  girls  who  were 
learning  to  read.  I  worked  hard,  and  finding  that  many 
could  repeat  the  lessons  "  by  heart,"  conceived  the  idea  of 
reading  them  backward,  a  process  invaluable  as  a  check  upon 
deceivers,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  training  school.  But 
I  was  a  joyous  soul  in  those  days,  and  loved  the  walk  to 
school  each  morning.  The  path  lay  across  the  green  fields, 
partly  under  gnarled  old  apple  trees  that  had  once  been  an 
orchard.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  pinkish  blossoms  over- 
head and  to  watch  the  birds  building.  The  air  too  was  delight- 
ful, and  with  the  appetite  of  healthy  youth,  I  often  ate  my 
noon-day  lunch  under  those  trees,  only  to  repair  the  deficiency 
at  noon  with  iron  clad  buns  from  the  comer  store.  But 
trifles  made  little  difference  then.  I  loved  my  school,  and 
it  was  a  real  grief  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  learn  that  I  had 
"  earned  promotion."  So  it  was  that  in  June  I  left  my  peace- 
ful little  room,  never  to  re-enter  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

I  was  no  longer  a  cadet!  My  first  pay-day  assumed  the 
importance  of  a  national  holiday,  and  I  still  admire  the  forti- 
tude with  which  our  elders  received  my  first  purchases.  They 
were  too  precious  to  be  brought  home  in  the  usual  way,  and 
mother's  pretty  brown  eyes  opened  wide  as  I  placed  in  her 
hands  an  immense  china  tea-pot  that  matched  nothing  in  the 
house,  and  was  too  frail  for  general  use.  She  thanked  me 
with  affectionate  tact,  and  Lizbeth's  hair  ribbon  was  a  grand 
success.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  children  across  the  river 
to  a  certain  little  shop  known  far  and  wide  for  its  oyster 
patties,  after  which,  we  walked  out  on  the  high  bridge  and 
watched  the  trains  come  and  go  beneath  us;  a  pastime  still 
indulged  in. 

If  my  first  year  afforded  little  time  for  social  intercourse, 
the  second  proved  still  more  strenuous.  Indeed  these  Satur- 
day jaunts  came  to  be  the  most  joyous  feature  of  the  week, 
looked  forward  to  by  us  three,  until  the  chance  remark  of  a 
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parent  who  "  felt  sorry  for  the  young  widow  with  the  b'y," 
happened  to  reach  mother's  ears  and  brought  the  practice 
to  an  end. 

Yes,  my  cadetship  was  ended,  and  the  real  business  of 
teaching  before  me.  A  noted  writer  once  said  that  over  every 
teacher's  door  should  be  printed  the  words,  "  Who  enters 
here  leaves  hope  behind,"  and  he  spoke  truth.  The  recog- 
nized vocation  of  the  religieuse  cuts  off  its  devotee  from 
marriage  and  motherhood  no  more  surely  than  that  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  it  does  it  more  honestly,  for  the  nun  knows 
her  vocation  is  for  life ;  the  cadet  enters  in  the  belief  that 
she  may  withdraw  whenever  she  chooses,  only  to  find  that  a 
few  years  in  the  classroom  leave  her  too  tired,  too  spiritless 
to  try  anything  else.  I  am  talking  of  conditions  as  they  were 
with  us  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  not  so  many  years  ago. 
Perhaps  they  were  different  in  other  parts  of  the  country; 
but  with  us,  the  teacher  did  not  often  marry.  True,  she 
did  try  it  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  rule  after  teaching  any 
length  of  time.  The  shop  girl  walks  home  briskly  after  a 
day's  work,  but  the  teacher,  even  though  she  leaves  earlier, 
plods  along  with  measured  step.  Lizbeth  caused  a  hearty 
laugh  one  day  when  our  old  minister  asked  if  Mary  had  a 
"  beau." 

"  She  don't  have  time,"  announced  my  loyal  defender,  and 
she  uttered  a  profound  truth ;  for  the  social  graces,  like  all 
other  graces,  need  time  and  thought  for  their  cultivation, 
neither  of  which  is  at  the  teacher's  disposal.  As  for  me,  I 
worked  early  and  late,  teaching  all  day  and  correcting  all 
night;  or  at  least  I  was  expected  to  do  so,  as  no  time  was 
allowed  in  school  for  the  270  themes  and  papers  I  was  to 
look  over  and  discuss  each  week.  Invitations  there  were  in 
plenty,  but  I  was  too  tired  to  accept,  and  upon  the  few  occa- 
sions, when  dressed  and  pushed  out  by  the  family,  I  ventured 
to  attend  some  small  function,  I  had  no  energy  to  render 
myself  agreeable.  As  for  dancing,  it  was  a  forgotten  art! 
Loyal  friends  remonstrated,  but  not  understanding  the  situa- 
tion they  finally  mistook  preoccupation  and  fatigue  for  indif- 
ference, and  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  Mary  was 
becoming  a  blue  stocking.  Was  ever  fate  so  cruel?  For 
what  young  woman  could  overcome  the  effect  of  this  social 
handicap?  The  average  young  man  passed  by  on  the  other 
side;  and  he  was  quite  right.  It  takes  courage  and  a  large 
heart  to  choose  a  companion  as  intelligent  as  oneself. 

And  yet,  even  in  those  days,  fate  did  not  forget  me  en- 
tirely. One  afternoon  the  senior  class  in  English  was  giving 
a  play.  Every  one  remembered  his  lines,  for  a  wonder,  and 
my  office  as  prompter  was  rather  a  sinecure  in  consequence. 
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It  was  just  before  Christmas,  and  the  auditoritim  was  crowded 
with  what  the  next  morning's  paper  would  call  a  "  represen- 
tative audience."  So  with  an  unusual  sense  of  leisure  I  was 
standing  back  of  the  stage  chatting  with  one  and  another, 
when  a  stranger  interrupted  to  ask  some  questions  about 
the  new  heating  plant  just  installed.  He  looked  like  a  well 
dressed  successful  merchant  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty,  and 
as  I  turned  to  answer  him,  said  something  about  wishing  to 
examine  the  heating  system,  "  if  it  was  not  too  late,"  so  I 
called  the  janitor,  and  the  occurrence  was  forgotten  until  some 
days  later,  when  the  assistant  janitor,  a  bright  young  Irish 
woman  came  to  my  door,  with — 

"  Sure,  Miss  Morrison,  saving  your  presence,  I  think  that 
Mr.  Anderson  has  a  pile  of  cheek,  so  he  has !  " 

"Who  is  Mr.  Anderson?" 

"  He  has  that  big  clothing  store  under  the  Opry  House. 
He's  a  big  man,  and  he  comes  here  this  mamin'  at  half-past- 
six." 

"  Did  you  tell  the  principal  ?  " 

"  Sure  an'  I  did  not.  He  wants  to  know  where  you  lives. 
Miss  Morrison ;  an'  it's  a  pile  of  cheek  he  has ;  at  half-past- 
six!" 

"Anderson,  a  merchant,"  thought  I,  unable  to  make  any 
connection.  There  was  a  little  Anderson  in  one  of  the  pri- 
mary rooms,  and  a  Mrs.  Anderson  had  once  come  to  me  when 
trj'ing  to  find  the  principal ;  but  why  should  the  husband  want 
to  see  me? 

The  question  was  answered  later  in  the  week  when  Mr. 
Anderson  appeared  one  evening  at  my  home.  He  indulged 
in  no  useless  preamble — 

"Do  vou  know  why  I  called,  Miss  Morrison?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  came  up  to  the  school  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  have  known  you  a  long  time  by  sight,  Miss  Morrison. 
You  pass  our  store  very  often." 

"  Yes,"  said  I  vaguely. 

"  Don't  you  know  why  I  came  up  to  the  school  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"I  cannot." 

"  I  came  to  see  you." 

Silence. 

"  I  came  to  see  you." 

No  answer. 

"  You  can  do  with  me  anything  you  choose.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you  I  knew  that  you  could  make  of  me  any- 
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thing  you  chose.    Anything  you  want !  "  continued  my  visitor, 
with  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 

I  was  so  astonished  that  I  felt  perfectly  calm,  if  this  con- 
dition can  be  understood.  I  remember  a  wild  thought  of 
insanity  darted  through  my  brain;  but  I  looked  at  the  man 
with  perfect  composure.  He  was  much  excited;  as  he  ought 
to  be.    My  wits  were  slowly  returning. 

"  Your  little  daughter  attends  our  school,  Mr.  Anderson." 

"  She  does." 

"And  Mrs.  Anderson  has  visited  us." 

"Has  she?" 

"  Then  I  cannot  understand — "  I  began  with  rising  temper ; 
when  my  visitor  interrupted  with — 

"  Wait  Miss  Morrison,  that's  a  tie  that  can  be  broken !  " 

His  answer  stunned  me,  but,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the 
full  enormity  of  it  did  not  come  to  me  till  the  next  day.  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  my  elders ;  I  knew  what  my  father  would 
do;  at  least  I  thought  I  knew.  But  I  asked  Lizbeth's  advice. 
She  was  very  indignant,  but  could  suggest  nothing,  so  we 
decided  to  tell  nobody,  and  to  avoid  going  near  the  store. 
Probably  we  should  never  see  him  again.  But  in  this  we 
were  mistaken.  Several  weeks  had  passed,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  quite  care-free  again,  when  an  occurrence  brought 
back  all  my  restraint  in  a  moment.  I  had  stayed  late  one 
afternoon  to  finish  some  papers  and  it  was  almost  dusk  as 
I  stepped  into  the  dressing  room  for  my  wraps,  when  glancing 
at  the  street  below,  I  saw  Mr.  Anderson  standing  beneath 
the  portico,  so  near  to  the  wall  that  one  coming  from  the 
building  would  not  see  him  until  fairly  out  on  the  walk.  A 
sort  of  senseless  terror  seized  me ;  yet  why  should  I  be  afraid  ? 
The  janitors  were  both  in  the  building,  and  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  I  could  ask  one  of  them  to  walk  home  with  me.  So 
I  waited  until  they  were  ready  to  go,  and  then  stepped  out 
with  them.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and  I  hastened  home,  run- 
ning nearly  all  the  way.  Lizbeth  was  very  much  frightened 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  I  never  came  out  of 
the  building  alone.  But  all  my  precautions  were  needless. 
We  never  saw  Mr.  Anderson  again. 

Then  there  was  the  handsome  widower,  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  who  told  me  with  tears,  that  his  late  wife  had 
bidden  him  make  me  her  successor,  "  after  a  proper  time  had 
passed."  She  had  been  dead  three  weeks  when  he  brought 
her  message,  and  the  old  gentleman  seemed  quite  impressed 
with  his  consideration.  He  offered  me  all  his  money,  and 
behaved  in  quite  a  large  hearted  way ;  making  several  generous 
promises  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  accept. 

The  young  electrician  who  lived  near  was  magnanimously 
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given  to  me,  also,  though  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life. 
He  drowned  himself,  and  I  can  well  recall  the  dreary  visit 
of  condolence  Lizbeth  and  I  made  the  next  day.  We  were 
received  by  his  married  sister,  a  fine,  handsome  woman,  whom 
I  had  met  once  before.  Wishing  to  say  something  s}Tnpa- 
thetic,  I   remarked, 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  shock,  Mrs.  Williams,  al- 
most as  great  as  if  it  had  been  your  husband."  To  which 
the  lady  responded  with  great  fervor, 

"  Worse — much  worse!  You  can  get  another  husband,  but 
not  another  brother !  "  She  then  asked  who  our  minister  was, 
and  ended  with, 

''  I'll  send  for  him.  Robert  would  wish  it.  He  hoped  so 
much  to  know  you,  some  time — oh  so  much !  He  tried  so  hard 
to  meet  you,  but  you  never  called ;  and  we  have  lived  here 
two  years !  "  This  painful  visit  came  to  a  close  at  length. 
After  the  funeral,  our  minister  called  to  ask  why  he  had  been 
chosen  to  officiate.  Fortunately  mother  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  him,  and  she  did  not  know. 

The  young  divinity  student  was  originally  a  classmate  of 
Lizbeth's  who  fell  into  the  habit  of  accompanying  me  home 
from  prayer  meeting.  We  lived  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  church,  and  the  road  was  very  dark  and  lonely.  Nelson 
made  a  fairly  good  salesman,  and  was  in  the  way  of  promo- 
tion, when  he  took  a  notion  to  study  for  the  church.  I  was 
disgusted;  even  Lizbeth,  much  broader  than  I,  was  shocked 
that  a  man  with  so  little  talent  should  aspire  so  high.  But 
he  went  to  college  and  after  four  or  five  years,  received  a 
**  call  "  to  a  far  western  parish,  where  he  stayed  until  about 
three  years  ago,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  baby.  He 
was  not  considered  a  gifted  preacher,  exactly;  and  there  are 
still  people  in  our  native  town  who  say, 

"  W^hat  a  shame  he  thought  so  much  of  that  Mary  Mor- 
rison. No  wonder  his  life  was  spoiled !  "  So  evidently,  I  am 
held  responsible  for  all  those  poor  sermons.    Isn't  that  awful? 

Looking  back  now,  these  experiences  seem  like  a  dream. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  how  true  and  real  they  once 
were.  It  is  a  mercy  that  time  blurs  the  sharp  outlines  of  our 
earlier  years.  Still  I  was  not  unhappy.  Though  so  fond  of 
society,  I  loved  my  work,  and  in  it  found  that  sort  of  con- 
tentment that  always  follows  a  sense,  whether  true  or  false, 
of  duty  performed.  That  it  was  a  duty.  I  fully  believed,  for 
we  were  caught  in  the  birth  throes  of  the  "  new  education," 
and  the  development  of  woman  was  the  battle  cry.  To  be 
intelligent,  to  have  a  mission,  was  urged  upon  us  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Pulpits  grew  oratorical  on  the  subject, 
and  journals  held   forth  in   dry,  lengthy  columns  upon  the 
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duty  of  sacrifice  to  some  good  for  the  race.  One  wretch,  who 
deserved  hanging,  wrote  in  a  prominent  school  journal  that 
any  woman  who  did  her  duty  in  the  class  room,  could  not, 
and  should  not  expect  to  maintain  health  for  a  period  longer 
than  five  years,  and  this  outrageous  statement  went  uhre- 
buked.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  the  woman 
who  was  urged  to  make  this  sacrifice,  never  the  man !  Mar- 
riage was  rather  frowned  upon  by  these  high  priests  of  the 
new  cult ;  never  to  be  thought  of  except  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions.  Only  the  perfect  man  was  to  be  taken,  and  not 
even  the  perfect  man  if  the  girl  had  a  vocation.  The  neighbor 
who  taught  with  me,  and  whose  devout  mother  had  been 
caught  by  the  clatter,  was  urged  to  pray  for  a  mission,  but 
declined,  fearing,  as  she  confessed  to  me,  that  her  prayer 
might  be  answered.  I  shared  her  fear.  My  whole  soul  cried 
out  for  the  frivolities  of  youth,  and  no  Israelite  longed  for 
the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  more  strongly  than  we  for  the  bright 
garments   and   gay  company  that  belong  to  youth. 

But  though  not  desirous  of  a  vocation,  I  loved  my  school, 
and  prayed  for  wisdom  in  its  undertaking.  In  it  I  was  con- 
tented and  happy  for  the  present.  At  this  time  life  stretched 
before  me,  an  unending  road  that  wound  through  verdant 
fields  and  sunny  plains.  This  road  was  always  bright,  and 
at  one  turning  I  always  saw,  with  clear  vision,  a  home  and 
children  that  were  mine.  I  knew  just  how  they  looked,  and 
how  I  should  dress  them.  My  husband  was  noble  in  every 
aspect  of  character,  and  I  was  blest.  With  this  future  before 
me,  I  could  afford  to  spend  a  few  of  the  uncounted  years  in 
the  care  of  the  young  people  whom  I  always  loved.  So  we 
worked  and  played  together,  as  many  another  school  has 
done.  So  the  days  passed.  An  occasional  suitor  came — and 
went.  Lizbeth  married,  in  time,  and  then  Alfred,  little  Al- 
fred! They  said  I  was  too  particular,  and  perhaps  this  is 
true ;  for  everything  has  its  season,  as  I  have  found ;  and, 
as  Mrs.  Poyser  said, 

"  One  loses  his  appetite  for  dinner,  if  he  waits  too  long." 
So  I  am  a  spinster,  and  shall  probably  remain  so  till  the 
end  of  time ;  unless — unless  Peter  should  return.    For  no  one 
can  stay  the  hand  of  fate ;  and  what  is  written  is  written ! 


-  PAUL  NATORP'S  SOCIAL  PEDAGOGY 


By  M.  W.  Meyerhardt,  Oark  University 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  views  of 
Paul  Xatorp  as  representative  of  German  social-pedagogy  a 
division  of  his  writings  into  three  groups  appears  most  con- 
venient. 

(i)  His  earlier  writings,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  his 
principal  work. 

(2)  His  "  Sosialpadagogik,"  which  has  been  called  the 
classical  work  of  German  social-pedagogy. 

(3)  His  later  publications,  in  which  he  modifies,  or  elab- 
orates on,  former  views. 

The  term  "  Sozialpddagogik,"  as  is  well  known,  is  not  of 
his  making,  for  Diesterweg  had  used  the  term  before  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  article  by  Natorp  entitled  "  Zur  Schul- 
frage,"  published  in  Ethische  Kultiir  in  April  1893,  <ioes  not 
contain  the  term,  although  the  problems  involved  in  it  are 
already  touched  upon.  In  arguing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  real  "  Volkschule"  he  points  out  that  the  maxim,  unefface- 
ably  stamped  upon  pedagogical  science  since  the  days  of 
Pestalozzi,  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,  namely,  that  "  rank 
and  class  distinctions  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  sphere 
of  education,"  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  all  political  parties 
save  one,  the  social-democracy.  This  demand,  nevertheless, 
is  the  irremissible  basis,  and  thus  an  integral  part,  of  every 
democratic  and  truly  liberal  educational  scheme.  Popular 
education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  that  which 
provides  for  equality  merely  in  the  common  schools  but  that 
which,  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  institutions,  rather 
than  social  standing  and  parental  wealth,  regards  the  pupil's 
mental  endowment  as  the  sole  criterion  in  determining  the 
extent  of  educational   opportunity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  article  he  discusses  in  a  pre- 
liminary manner  the  subject  which  furnished  the  topic  for  his 
next  publication,  entitled  "  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen 
der  Humanitat.  Ein  Kapitel  zur  Grundlegung  der  Sozial- 
padagogik."  It  is  here  that  the  term  "'  Sozialpddagogik  "  first 
occurs.  This  fact,  however,  is  but  secondarily  responsible  for 
bringing  the  essay  more  properly  into  the  reahn  of  the  new 
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concept.  Primarily  it  is  the  precise  language  in  which  his 
ideas  are  couched, — its  joyful  freshness,  emanating  obviously 
from  a  consciousness  of  unfolding  a  newly  discovered  treas- 
ure,— which  stamps  the  concept  with  a  clearness  not  essen- 
tially enhanced  by  any  of  his  later  writings.  Add  thereto  the 
tone  of  deep  conviction  which  rings  in  his  words  and  the  fact 
that  they  clearly  expressed  what  many  but  dimly  felt,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  by  his  adherents  this  one  is  con- 
sidered the  most  felicitous  of  all  his  works,  and  why  even 
those  unable  to  subscribe  to  his  views  acknowledge  the  spark 
of  genius  in  the  man. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  described  as  a  proposition  for  peace ; 
an  attempt  to  rediscover  the  ground  of  unity  of  religion,  but 
"  only  in  humanity  itself."  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  in  it  a  place  for  religion  it  is  first  necessary  to 
define  the  meaning  of  humanity.  Humanity,  Natorp  holds, 
means  the  truly  human  in  man  developed  into  a  dominant 
dynamic  motive.  It  therefore  implies  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion that,  closely  allied  with  a  harmonious  development  of 
human  nature  in  all  directions,  there  be  present  in  the  indi- 
vidual a  potential  interest  in  human  society  as  a  whole.  Out 
of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  truly  human  content  is  concerned, 
the  individual  is  evolved  and  into  it  he  must  grow  by  means 
of  activities  which  are  based  on  and  directed  toward  culture. 
And  culture,  not  only  in  the  lower  but  even  in  the  highest 
sense,  is  simply  the  unavoidable  reduction  of  individual  life 
to  that  of  the  community.  The  ordinary  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
satisfied  to  eat  and  sleep  day  in  and  day  out  and  to  partake 
with  dulled  senses  of  the  pleasures  which  the  work  of  others 
has  rendered  accessible ;  and  with  equally  indolent  ease  he 
sips  of  mental  food  as  if  humanity,  throughout  the  centuries, 
had  used  its  brains  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
just  him  and  to  give,  in  the  fruits  of  its  labor,  some  content 
to  his  empty  hours, — some  imaginary  value  to  his  existence. 
The  more  highly  educated,  on  the  other  hand,  know  only  too 
well  how  small  a  part  of  the  individual's  mental  possessions 
has  been  worked  out  by  himself ;  how  in  everything  which 
he  manages  to  produce  all  humanity  has  had  a  hand  and  that 
the  essentially  new,  his  own  contribution,  is  hardly  worthy  of 
mention.  From  this  knowledge  emanates  the  conviction  that 
the  culture  of  man  is  possible  only  by  congregating  individuals 
in  a  totality  of  workers, — in  an  organization  of  work.  Only 
by  such  an  arrangement  can  the  demand  for  a  harmonious 
development  of  all  human  forces,  and  of  each  force  in  its 
essential  direction,  be  met.  For,  after  all,  to  measure  the 
value  of  one's  work  on  the  scale  of  total  human  achievements, 
that  alone  is  ethical  culture.     "  Not  to  merely  fit  oneself  as 
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well  as  possible  into  one's  limited  circumstances  and  there  to 
do  one's  best  is  the  end  of  ethical  culture,  but  to  recognize 
one's  relation  to  the  whole  human  community  as  it  is,  as  it 
has  been,  and  as  it  will  be,  and  to  adjust  one's  aims  accord- 
ingly, that  really  means  to  share  in  humanity;  that  means 
to  be  cultured  in  the  truly  human  sense  of  the  term." 

"  Can  there  be  something  still  higher  ? "  Natorp  asks.  And 
he  answers:  Ostensibly  there  is,  namely,  religion.  But,  he 
continues,  were  that  the  case,  what  would  be  the  import  of 
religion  for  humanity?  Could  it  supersede  or  perhaps  replace 
it?  Many  answer  this  question  by  radically  asserting  that 
religion  is  an  individual  affair  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  humanity.  That  is  the  position  of  the  most  honest 
and  intelligent  of  her  opponents  who  argue  that  religion  on 
her  own  accord  has  taken  a  place  outside  the  great  common 
problems  of  human  culture.  This  position,  however,  is  hardly 
tenable  since  all  the  higher  forms  of  religion  evince  a  tendency 
toward  an  almost  opposite  conception.  In  the  monotheism  of 
the  second  Jesaja  God  is  conceived  as  merely  the  highest 
product  of  human  consciousness, — the  ideal  man.  Again,  in 
the  original  form  of  Christianity,  Christ,  in  his  person,  repre- 
sents merely  the  elevation  of  humanity  to  deity.  To  found 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the 
fact  of  man  loving  man,  that  was  the  high  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  rediscovery  of  it  was  the  merit  of  Luther  who, 
by  emphasizing  the  maxim  that  the  good  must  be  done  not 
for  the  sake  of  God  or  a  future  life  but  for  the  sake  of  fellow 
man,  accentuated  the  ethical  ground  of  religion.  Moreover, 
whoever  wishes  to  eliminate  religion  or  to  isolate  it  in  the 
narrow  enclosure  of  the  individual  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
in  doing  so,  he  parts  company  not  only  with  the  prophets, 
the  founders  and  reformers  of  religion,  but  with  the  men  of 
the  Aufklarung^  Lessing,  Kant,  Fichte,  yes  even  Gothe  and 
Schiller,  who  in  their  essence  cannot  be  understood  without 
an  insight  into  the  universally  human  meaning  of  the  name 
of  God.  In  brief,  Natorp  contends  that  religion,  or  the  belief 
in  God,  represents  not  only  the  far  off  ideal  of  a  more  moral 
and  a  more  perfect  future  state  of  humanity  on  earth  but 
that  it  includes  the  immediate  and  living  certainty  of  the 
good  in  the  world, — in  the  hearts  of  men  and  above  them. 
This  certainty  is  derived  from  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
psychological  root  of  all  religion,  namely,  feeling,  which  is 
to  be  regarded  not  as  a  separate  sphere  of  consciousness  and 
apart  from  cognition,  volition,  and  creative  imagination,  but 
as  their  common  fundamental  psychic  force.  Feeling  repre- 
sents the  whole  InnerlicJikeit  of  psychic  life.  It  is  the  sub- 
jective reaction  to  the  whole  content  which  happens  to  be 
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present  in  consciousness  and  is  an  inseparable  component 
thereof.  Formless  itself,  it  is  the  infinity  of  that  in  it  which 
strives  for  a  form  that  prevents  clear  utterance.  In  this 
Urelement  of  feeling  we  must  look  for  the  life  of  religion, 
whose  peculiar  essence  is  nothing  else  than  infinite,  formless 
feeling  striving  for  unconditional  predominance  and  aspiring 
to  universality  in  spite  of  all  other  content  of  consciousness. 
Religion  wants  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  infinite;  it  is  rather 
the  infinity  of  feeling.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we 
make  the  infinite  the  object  of  this  feeling.  Now  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  in  religion  feeling  wants  to  posit  an  object  of  its 
own  that  there  arises  the  danger  of  transcendence  in  a  theo- 
retical as  well  as  in  an  ethical  direction.  For  there  is  to  all 
arguments  against  such  a  procedure  always  the  same  answer, 
namely,  "  we  derive  it  from  feeling,  and  is  not  this  likewise  a 
kind  of  cognition  and  even  the  most  immediate  and  certain  ?  " 
This  dictum,  however,  Natorp  contends,  is  unsupportable. 
Feeling,  he  explains,  represents  the  inner  continuity,  the  in- 
divisible unity,  of  conscious  life  and  as  such  is  destined  to 
connect  most  intimately  the  three  content  giving  instances  of 
mind,  namely,  science,  ethics,  and  art,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  their  common  subjective  source.  But  the  positing  of  a 
new  object  by  feeling  through  religion  is  a  mere  illusion.  Con- 
sciousness, and  all  that  is  a  part  thereof,  is  unable  to  transcend 
the  human,  hence  there  remains  for  such  a  course  a  mere 
subjectively  sufficient  reason. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  everything  in  religion  which 
is  based  on  the  true  and  genuine  ground  of  feeling  is  tenable 
and  justifiable.  As  to  the  trueness  of  feeling,  however,  feel- 
ing itself  cannot  be  the  judge,  but  rather  science,  ethics,  and 
art,  and  their  content.  Thus,  religion,  with  all  its  claims  and 
all  its  worth,  is  included  in  the  limits  of  humanity. 

But,  though  the  concept  humanity  embraces  the  moment  of 
community,  there  still  arises  the  question:  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  feeling,  and  through  it  of  religion,  to  the  community? 
This  question  is  answered  by  Natorp  as  follows :  Although 
feeling  is  placed  in  the  domain  of  the  individual,  the  force 
of  emotional  life  does  not  exert  a  disconnective  influence ;  nor 
does  individuality  mean  isolation.  On  the  contrary,  the  soul, 
soaring  ever  higher  and  higher,  reaches  up  to  the  soul  of 
the  universe;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  universe  of  things,  but  an 
inner  universe  in  which  everything  human  flows  into  unity 
and  community.  With  the  abandonment  of  the  pernicious 
claim  of  transcendence  the  place  of  a  deity  in  feeling  is  taken 
by  humanity  itself,  that  is  to  say,  humanity  as  idea;  and  not 
as  that  of  an  eternally  far  off  aim  but,  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  feeling,  as  idea  in  its  most  intimate  relation  to 
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real  life,  of  which  we  ourselves  and  our  human  brethren  are 
a  part. 

The  introduction  of  this  idea  into  the  reality  of  human 
existence  is  the  theme  of  a  pedagogy  which  Natorp  calls 
"  Sozialpddagogik."  Theoretically  its  task  is  "  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  social  conditions  of  culture  and  the  culture  con- 
ditions of  social  life,  and  this  on  the  just  supposition  that 
the  form  of  society  is  subject  to  change." 

Natorp's  next  two  works  were  of  an  historical  nature  and 
served  to  illuminate  in  part  the  background  in  which  his 
social-pedagogical  ideas  germinated, — a  background  which  is 
more  completely  revealed  in  his  later  work :  "  Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen  zur  Sozialpadagogik," 

The  influence  of  Kantian  thought  on  his  philosophical 
foundation  of  pedagog>'  is  easily  recognized  in  all  his  writings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Kantian  maxim,  "  always  act  so 
as  to  use  humanity,  in  thy  own  person  as  well  as  in  that  of 
others,  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means,"  Xatorp  thinks  we 
must  acknowledge  the  solution  of  socialism  as  ethical  idea. 

Natorp's  demand  for  a  national  school  points  back  to  Plato 
and  to  Condorcet.  He  combats  as  mistaken  that  unfortunately 
but  too  frequently  encountered  point  of  view  which  is  unable 
to  find  in  the  history  of  the  past  anything  more  than  a  mere, 
and  superficial,  preservation  of  what  has  perished.  To 
Natorp,  on  the  contrary,  the  Platonic  state  as  idea,  and  in 
its  social-pedagogical  import,  is  a  propelling  thought  and  a 
culture  moment  of  all  times.  In  Plato's  conception  of  the 
state  we  have  the  classical  view  of  that  indisputable  truth 
"  that,  while  community,  on  the  one  hand,  presupposes  human 
culture  and  is  conditioned  thereby,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
munity conditions  and  determines  human  culture."  "  Social 
life,  as  does  the  individual,  includes  three  functions :  To  im- 
pulse, will  and  reason,  in  the  latter,  correspond  economical 
life,  and  the  power  of  discipline  and  legislation,  in  the  former." 
"  Culture  of  the  individual,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  the  development  of  social  life  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected." "  The  highest  demand  made  by  the  ideal  State  is 
that  all  our  doing  be  based  on  one  aim  in  life,  namely,  the 
common  good.  A  primary  condition  of  this  is  harmonious 
cooperation  of  the  three  fundamental  functions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  surely  to  be  attained 
only  when  the  totality  of  individuals  also  is  aiming  at  a 
similar  harmony  of  life."  These  are  the  essential  points  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  State  whose  validity,  in  Natorp's 
opinion,  cannot  possibly  be  disputed.  Since  the  school,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  State  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  should  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  accustoming  the  pupil  to  the  social  orders.     To  that 
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end  the  school  must  appropriately  conform  to  public  life  and 
be  organized  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  national  school. 
From  the  same  principle  the  whole  content  and  method  of 
school  education  can  be  derived. 

An  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration  to  Natdrp, 
obviously,  was  Pestalozzi.  It  is  due  perhaps  to  no  small 
extent  to  his  Pestalozzian  studies  that  the  world  to-day  begins 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  latter's  pedagogical  insight ; 
the  fact  that  his  real  greatness  rests  in  the  socialistic  spirit 
of  his  pedagogy,  in  his  recognition  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  social  problem  and  true  human  culture,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  a  social  problem  did  not  exist,  or  rather  when 
it  had  hardly  risen  above  the  threshold  of  human  conscious- 
ness. In  his  "  Pestalozzi's  Ideen  iiber  Arbeiterbildung  und 
soziale  Frage  "  Natorp's  views  are  based  chiefly  upon  Pesta- 
lozzi's "  Meine  Nachforschungen  uber  den  Gang  der  Natur 
in  der  Entwickelung  des  Menschengeschlechts,"  a  work  which 
Pestalozzi  himself  judges  very  severely  and  which  to  his  con- 
temporaries remained  a  book  with  seven  seals.  But,  writes 
Natorp,  in  radical  acuteness  this  work  comes  up  to  Rousseau, 
in  depth  of  conception,  in  power  of  abstraction  and  in  phil- 
osophical insight  it  surpasses  him.  The  development  of  merely 
social  to  ethical  right ;  the  gruff  declining  of  all  philanthropy 
in  the  form  of  alms  and  hospitals,  by  which  "  right  is  buried 
in  the  dung-pit  of  mercy;"  the  social-political  and  social- 
pedagogical  import  of  physical  work  in  the  community;  his 
religion,  which  is  "  nothing  else  than  the  divine  spark  of  my 
nature  and  my  power  to  judge  myself  within  myself, — to  con- 
demn and  to  absolve ;"  all  this  acts,  in  the  prophetic  poetry, 
and  force  and  depth  of  foresight,  as  one  great  appeal  to  the 
present  age. 

The  work  through  which  Natorp  became  best  known  in 
educational  circles  is  entitled :  "  Herbart,  Pestalozzi  und  die 
heutigen  Aufgaben  der  Erziehungslehre."  It  assumes  through- 
out the  character  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Herbartian- 
ism.  Although  the  negative  aspects  of  these  polemics  present 
many  interesting  points,  this  is  not  the  place  for  their  dis- 
cussion. The  positive  views  resulting  from  this  study  are 
found  in  a  later  work,  his  "Allgemeine  Padagogik  in  Leitsatzen 
zu  akademischen  Vorlesungen  "  which  deserves  discussion  at 
somewhat  greater  detail,  more  particularly  since  it  embodies 
in  a  succinct  form  the  gist  of  his  principal  work :  "  Sozial- 
padagogik,"  and  again,  since  in  the  latter  his  investigations 
are  concentrated  on  the  formation  of  the  will, — intellectual 
and  aesthetical  culture  being  considered  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  involved  in  this  problem, — whereas  here  all  three  are 
given   a   fundamentally  equal   position. 
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With  typical  German  thoroughness  Natorp  begins  at  the 
bottom  with  a  definition  of  the  term  "  education."  To  edu- 
cate, as  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals,  means  "  to  induce 
normal  growth  by  means  of  proper  treatment  or  care."  The 
term  therefore  refers  to  the  distinction  and  reciprocal  relation 
of  nature  and  culture.  It  presupposes  _(i)  the  possibiHty  of 
growth, — the  progressive  development  of  natural  endowments 
to  a  certain  height,  to  be  attained  under  normal  conditions  ;-— 
and  (2)  the  possibility  of  enhancing  this  growth  by  special 
care  without  which  the  end  would  be  not  so  well,  or  not  at 
all,  attained.  The  first  proposition  involves  aim  and  content, 
the  second  proposition  is  concerned  with  mode,  of  education. 
On  the  whole,  the  term  "  culture  "  is  probably  better  adapted 
to  expressing  the  whole  task  included  in  the  pedagogical 
problem  since  it  indicates  more  plainly  the  form,  that  is  to 
say,  the  necessary  inner  conformity  to  law,  of  the  development 
of  the  human  in  man.  The  concept  "  culture  "  cannot  be 
derived  immediately  from  experience  but  includes  a  deep 
problem.  To  culture  means  to  form  or  to  bring  to  a  peculiar 
state  of  perfection.  It  therefore  presupposes  a  notion  of 
what  ought  to  be, — a  notion  of  purpose.  But,  no  less  points 
the  concept  "  education,"  by  focusing  on  the  strengthening 
of  the  will,  to  an  end.  We  call  the  notion  of  something 
which  is  not,  but  which  ought  to  be,  an  idea ;  hence  both 
concepts,  culture  and  education,  lead  to  the  problem  of  ground- 
ing the  idea. 

The  validity  of  the  idea  in  general  is  established  by  relat- 
ing it  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  the  original  basis  of  all  experience  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  limited  by  experience  since  it  may  transcend 
the  object  perceived  with  the  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Everything  in  time  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causation.  But, 
while  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  true  of  consciousness, 
consciousness  is  connected  with  the  moment  of  time  not  abso- 
lutely but,  looking  both  backward  and  forward,  assumes,  so 
to  speak,  a  point  of  view  above  it.  Hence  it  is  able  to  relate 
all  events  of  the  past,  present  and  future  with  the  non-temporal 
idea  of  that  which  ought  to  be.  To  the  external  objects 
of  nature,  to  be  sure,  this  mode  of  contemplation  is  not  im- 
mediately applicable  but  rightly  to  us  who  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  self.  By  this  fact  we  are  justified  in  regarding  our- 
selves not  merely  as  "  nature,"  that  is  to  say  as  objects  of 
experience  but  in  saying  that  we  relate  our  finite,  empirical 
being  with,  in  a  way  measure  it  on,  its  infinite,  trans-empirical 
end, — the  idea.  Hereby  the  idea  remains  still  intimately  con- 
nected with  experience  since  all  contemplation,  though  it  rise 
to  the  standpoint  of  the  idea,  is  always  referred  to  experience 
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by  its  content.  The  idea  merely  represents  the  infinite  mission 
of  experience  itself.  It  prescribes  progress  step  by  step  in 
the  finite  but  toward  an  end  conceived  in  the  infinite  and, 
consequently,  empirically  unattainable. 

From  what  has  heretofore  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  for 
Natorp  an  idealistic,  philosophical  foundation  of  pedagogy 
is  inevitable.  And  not  only  one  or  several  of  the  philosophical 
sciences  are,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
this  foundation  but  philosophy  as  an  indivisible  whole.  The 
generally  accepted  Herbartian  view  that  two  special  branches 
of  philosophy,  namely,  ethics  for  the  determination  of  the 
aim,  and  psychology  for  the  determination  of  the  means,  of 
education,  suffice  as  theoretical  basis  of  pedagogy,  he  holds 
to  be  an  erroneous  one.  For,  ethics  legislates  merely  for  the 
will  and,  since  education  covers  all  essential  directions  of 
psychic  activity,  logic,  or  the  laws  of  thought,  and  aesthetics, 
or  the  laws  of  creative  imagination,  should  be  included  for 
the  sake  of  harmony, — a  harmony  which  demands  relative 
independence  of  all  components  as  well  as  reference  to  their 
common  end, — the  idea.  Again,  the  activities  of  thought  and 
of  free  imagination  are,  to  be  sure,  dependent  upon  the  will. 
But  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  certain  laws  not 
deducible  from  those  of  the  will.  Hence  these  activities  may 
be  expected  to  have  original  relations  with  the  idea,  founded 
upon  their  own  laws, — a  fact,  not  appreciated  in  the  Her- 
bartian scheme.  Not  ethics  then  alone,  but  all  three  norma- 
tive sciences,  must  determine  the  task  of  education,  and  not 
the  psychology  of  the  will  alone  but  psychology  as  a  whole 
must  regulate  educational  activity. 

The  part  played  by  psychology,  however,  requires  still 
more  exact  definition.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  norma- 
tive sciences  give  us  merely  the  end  and  not  at  all  the  means 
of  education.  By  developing  the  whole  content  of  conscious- 
ness as  lawfully  constructed,  they  describe  in  an  objectively 
generally  valid  form  the  normal  progress  of  human  culture. 
Since  the  culture  of  mind  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the 
conforming  to  it  in  accordance  to  their  own  laws  (which, 
however,  are  no  others  than  the  laws  of  mind  itself),  of  the 
worlds  of  objects  and  of  science,  morality  and  art,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  describe  in  a  purely  objective  manner  the  whole  con- 
tent of  human  culture  as  well  as  its  normal  progress  on  the 
basis  of  the  philosophical  sciences  alone,  and  without  the  aid 
of  psychology,  which  constitutes  rather  the  science  of  sub- 
jectivity. In  other  words,  Natorp  holds  that  the  generally 
valid  in  pedagogy  must  find  its  theoretical  basis  in  an  objective 
way  of  investigation  that  looks  to  ethics,  logic  and  aesthetics, 
for  its  supreme  laws,  whereas  psychology,  focusing  on  the 
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subjective  experience  of  the  individual  and  being  concerned 
with  the  individuaUzation  of  educational  activity,  is  able  to 
advise  us  how  to  act  not  in  the  course  of  general  educational 
procedure,  but  only  in  a  given  individual  case. 

To  this  double  foundation  of  pedagog>'  corresponds  in  a 
way  its  chief  division  into  a  theory  of  the  content  of  educa- 
tion and  that  of  educational  activity.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  said  above,  consideration  of  the  former  must  necessarily 
precede  that  of  the  latter.  General  psychic  development  being 
ultimately  subject  to  the  same  general  laws,  it  follows  that 
the  special  form  of  development  in  the  individual  must  be 
dealt  with  later.  Again,  supporting  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
the  content  of  education  is  not  something  simply  given  but 
something  which  is  ever  in  a  state  of  becoming.  It  is  this 
process,  objectively  considered,  that  is  to  say,  the  development 
of  the  world  of  objects  without  regard  to  subjective  distinc- 
tions, which  we  call  culture.  In  its  objective  aspects  then 
the  content  of  education  is  identical  with  that  of  culture. 
They  both  are  aspects  of  one  thing  which  we  call  culture, 
when  apperceived  as  the  common  property  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity ;  education,  when  we  focus  on  the  mental  property  of 
the  individual.  Thus  arises  the  need  of  studying  them 
together. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  whole  content  of  human 
culture  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  accord  with  the  chief 
directions  of  the  culture  work  of  humanity,  ascertained  by 
philosophy  as  scientific,  ethical  and  aesthetic  culture,  and  as 
corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  directions  of  con- 
sciousness which  may  be  classed  as  cognitive  and  expressive 
activities.  From  this  division  originates,  in  the  sphere  of 
the  intellect,  the  difference  between  theory  and  technic,  knowl- 
edge, and  the  consequent  subordination,  of  nature;  in  the 
sphere  of  will,  the  difference  between  moral  sentiment  and 
moral  action  and  between  individual  and  social  mode  of  life; 
in  the  sphere  of  aesthetic  fancy,  the  difference  between  artistic 
imagination  and  artistic  creation.  Religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  shown,  has  a  peculiar  development  and 
position  of  its  own,  although  the  content  of  all  is  drawn  into 
its  service. 

Natorp's  idealistic  philosophy  does  not  admit  of  dualism  in 
any  form.  For  him  an  antithesis  between  the  social  and  the 
individual  does  not  exist.  The  isolated  human  individual, 
like  the  atom  of  the  physicist,  is  but  an  abstraction  and  is 
indeed  not  truly  man  without  societ}'.  Since  all  culture  activity 
is  consummated  on  social  ground,  and  since  the  factor  of  con- 
formity to  law  in  the  creation  of  the  content  of  human  culture 
is  the  same  for  all,  all  created  content  of  human  culture  is 
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per  se  also  social.  Individual  only  is  the  limited  extent  to 
which  each  one  according  to  his  abilities  and  circumstances 
is  able  to  partake  of  this  common  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  process  of  acquiring  depends  wholly  on  the  activity 
of  the  individual.  The  social  character  of  all  culture  content, 
consequently,  does  not  at  all  antithesize  individual  culture 
activity  but  rather  presupposes  it.  The  community  itself 
exists  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual ;  it  is  con- 
structed in  the  individual  consciousness  by  everything  that 
serves  as  material  for  the  content  of  human  culture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
consciousness,  which  permits  of  no  content  in  isolation  but 
connects  all  contents  and  unites  them  in  more  and  more  cen- 
tral and  comprehensive  unities,  it  is  not  possible  that  in  the 
meeting  of  two  such  mental  entities  one  remain  isolated  and 
opposed  to  the  other. 

The  essence  of  the  concept  "  Sozialpddagogik  "  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fundamental  fact  that  "  education  of 
the  individual  is  in  every  respect  conditioned  by  the  com- 
munity as  much  as  reversely  a  human  formation  of  the  com- 
munity is  conditioned  by  an  accordant  education  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  it."  The  social  conditions  of  culture  and  the  culture 
conditions  of  social  life  constitute  the  strictly  uniform  theme 
of  social  pedagogy.  The  latter  accordingly  is  not  a  second 
discipline  which  supplements  individual  pedagogy.  As  op- 
posed to  this  view  Natorp's  conception  is  a  strictly  monistic 
one.  All  culture,  he  holds,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  social ;  on 
the  other  hand,  individual.  But  the  purely  individual  aspect 
of  culture  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  the  complete  aspect  of  culture 
is  the  social  one.  The  latter  includes  the  former  and  is  not 
added  as  an  element  from  without. 

The  stages  of  organized  education  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  free  union  of  adults. 
The  fundamental  principle  in  a  social  organization  of  educa- 
tional activity  is  that  education  for  economic  work,  right  from 
the  beginning,  be  organized  so  as  to  fit  into  the  working  spirit 
of  the  community  and  to  correspond  to  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  social  activities ;  again,  that  education  for  political 
activity  correspond  to  the  political  life  of  the  community  and 
cause  the  rising  generation  to  grow  into  it  step  by  step; 
finally,  the  gradual  maturing  of  reason  in  each  member  of 
the  community  must  coincide  with  his  increasing  participa- 
tion in  the  common  culture  work.  This  three-fold  develop- 
ment is  indeed  effected  in  approximately  corresponding  ex- 
ternal forms  of  organization:  (i)  The  home,  the  family,  as 
cell  of  the  economic  organism,  constitutes  normally  the  basis 
for  the  first  step  of  social  education.    The  home  is  the  first, 
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most  immediate  community  into  which  the  human  individual 
grows.  To  the  home,  therefore,  as  Pestalozzi  rightly  main- 
tained, pre-eminently  belongs  education  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  hand, — the  accustoming  to  true  and  immediate  work 
which,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  leads  to  the  elementary 
forms  of  intellectual,  ethical,  aesthetical  and  religious  educa- 
tion. (2)  To  the  second  step,  to  the  conscious  direction 
through  the  will, — to  the  stage  of  regulating  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  reason,  corresponds  the  form  of  school-organiza- 
tion. Here  the  mode  of  education  is,  and  must  be,  a  more 
mediate  one  in  order  that  the  young  may  learn  how  to  conform 
to  what  is  necessary  without  the  presence  of  an  immediate 
stimulus.  From  this  special  task  of  the  second  stage  in  edu- 
cation arises  the  need  of  the  whole  external  formalism  which 
marks  school  education  and  obviously  resembles  the  formalism 
of  law.  (3)  The  third  stage,  although  the  most  liberal  kind 
of  education,  can  nevertheless  not  entirely  dispense  with  some 
form  of  organization.  We  have  it,  in  a  to  be  sure  as  yet  but 
partial  state  of  development,  in  the  form  of  the  university. 
It  is  a  legitimate  demand,  however,  to  ask  for  an  extension 
of  the  university  so  that  all  classes  derive  as  much  benefit 
as  possible.  The  establishment  of  people's  universities  and 
university  extensions,  which  would  represent  a  true  uni- 
versitas — a  centre  of  liberal  culture  for  all  classes  of  adults, 
is  being  discussed.  Institutions  of  this  sort,  in  their  most 
ideal  form  of  development,  would  come  closest  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  Platonic  demand  that  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
community  be  permeated  with  the  highest  mental,  moral  and 
aesthetic  culture  which  it  is  able  to  absorb.  Common  culture 
work  would  then  be  the  inevitable  result  of  social  life  and, 
reversely,  also  the  strongest  pillar  of  economic  and  political 
community.  The  most  profound  task  of  the  present  age,  con- 
fronted as  it  is  by  the  problem  how  to  bridge  the  deep  chasm 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  strata  of  society,  is  that  of 
organizing  liberal  education  for  adults,  more  particularly  for 
the  adults  of  the  laboring  classes,  conducive  to  this  end.  This 
includes  the  need  that  all  efforts  in  this  direction  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  economic 
condition  and  of  their  political  education. 

A  painting  by  the  German  artist  Klinger,  "  Simplici  Writ- 
ing Lessons,"  has  been  pointed  out  as  representing  in  a  sym- 
bolic way  all  that  Xatorp  wishes  to  express.  There  we  see 
a  boy,  whom  the  brutes  of  the  thirty  years'  war  have  scared 
into  the  depth  of  a  wild  forest,  snuggling  close  to  an  aged  and 
unsightly  recluse  who  with  his  wiry  fingers  grasps  the  youthful 
hand  and  attempts  to  instruct  the  strange  boy  in  the  by 
himself  long  ago  abandoned  art  of  writing,  while  under  the 
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table,  constructed  of  barks,  the  white,  soft  legs  of  the  young 
blood  touch  with  the  tanned  and  repulsively  ugly  ones  of  the 
old  man.  "  How  there  beams  forth  out  of  this  counterpart 
of  life  the  felicity  of  brotherliness !  "  Natorp  would  say. — 
Here  indeed  is  community;  the  genial  intercourse  of  two 
souls;  the  continuity  of  will.  There,  a  human  being,  which 
in  all  but  memory  had  shyly  secluded  itself  from  all  mankind, 
overcomes  at  death's  door  the  set  habit  of  a  life-time  and 
rises  from  the  emptiness  of  voluntary  solitude  to  the  active 
spirit  of  community.  Here,  a  soul  which  in  genial  anticipa- 
tion divines  how  the  life  of  human  society  is  ever  quickened 
by  this  means  of  intercourse :  the  art  of  writing. 

"  To  thee  I  bequeath  what  I  have  of  earthly  possessions !  " 
"  Through  thee  I   range  myself  a  link  into  the  chain  of 
humanity !  " — these  sentiments  interlace  here  in  the  genial  ac- 
tivities of  two  souls. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE 


By  Sasah  T.  Barrows,  Ohio  State  University 


Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  a  new  science 
has  sprung  up,  the  science  of  Experimental  Phonetics,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  men  of  very  varied  interests  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  speech  sounds  and  their  relations 
to  the  organs  of  speech.  Philologists,  physiologists,  physicists, 
psychologists,  special  physicians  for  the  throat  and  nose,  sing- 
ing teachers,  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  all  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  new  science;  and  there 
has  been  an  inclination  to  classify  Experimental  Phonetics  as 
a  branch  of  one  or  more  of  the  allied  sciences  and  to  deny 
it  an  independent  existence.  The  friends  of  ExperimentJil 
Phonetics,  however,  contend  that  it  should  be  considered  as 
a  separate  science,  just  as  chemistry,  although  it  draws  from 
and  completes  other  sciences,  has  an  independent  existence. 

There  are  probably  something  more  than  twenty-five  pho- 
netic laboratories  in  existence,  most  of  which  are  in  Europe. 
Abbe  Rousselot,  of  the  College  de  France,  in  his  somewhat 
primitive  laboratory  in  Paris,  has  done  remarkable  pioneer 
work  in  Experimental  Phonetics,  and  has  been  undoubtedly 
of  greatest  service  in  establishing  and  developing  the  new 
science.  The  most  noted  work  in  Experimental  Phonetics 
in  the  United  States  has  probably  been  done  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Scripture,  who  is  connected  with  the  department  of  Psychia- 
try in  Columbia  L^niversity. 

I  spent  last  winter  working  in  the  Phonetic  Laboratory  in 
Hamburg  which,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
laborator\-.  The  Phonetic  Laboraton,'  in  Hamburg  was  founded 
in  1910.  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Aleinhoff,  Professor  of 
the  African  Languages  in  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  Dr.  Pan- 
concelli-Calzia,  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  Pho- 
netic Cabinet  in  Marburg,  was  called  to  be  its  first  director. 
The  new  department,  with  its  very  modest  equipment,  was 
at  first  housed  in  a  part  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the 
Colonial  Institute,  but  it  soon  outgrew  its  small  quarters,  and 
a  fifteen-room  building  was  provided  for  it  by  the  city,'  and 
fitted  up  with  the  thoroughness  of  Germany  and  the  lavish 
generosity  of  Hamburg.    Already,  after  three  years,  the  new 
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building  is  proving  inadequate,  and  larger  quarters  must 
soon  be  found,  while  new  assistants  are  continually  being 
added  to  the  working  force.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Calzia,  the 
staff  consists  of  a  philologist,  a  vocal  teacher,  a  teacher  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  two  mathematicians,  a  special  physician 
for  the  throat  and  nose,  and  three  technicians.  The  labora- 
tory is  the  center  of  all  the  related  activities  of  the  city; 
teachers  and  students  of  language  and  singing,  teachers  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  physicians,  bring  their  problems  and  the 
result  of  their  experience  to  the  laboratory,  and  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  who  have  speech  defects  come  to  have 
their  speech  examined  and  to  learn  proper  articulation.  In 
fact,  the  laboratory  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  living  and  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  city  educational  system. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  most  complete.  There 
is  a  Roentgen-ray  room,  with  rooms  for  developing  and 
drying  photographic  plates,  and  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  action  of  the  larynx  and  the  velum  has  been 
obtained  from  experiments  with  the  Roentgen  apparatus. 
There  are  phonographic  rooms  with  instruments  for  making 
and  playing  the  records,  with  a  large  collection  of  records 
and  many  different  kinds  of  phonographs  and  gramophones; 
there  are  lioretgraphs  for  converting  the  grooves  of  the 
gramophone  records  into  sound  curves ;  there  are  kymo- 
graphs and  instruments  for  measuring  pitch  and  force.  Be- 
sides the  experimental  apparatus,  there  are  all  possible  instru- 
ments for  demonstration  purposes  such  as  laryngoscopes  and 
kinematographic  records  for  showing  the  vocal  chords  and 
their  activity.  These  moving  pictures  of  the  larynx  were 
made  by  Dr.  Calzia  and  his  colleagues  in  the  laboratory,  and 
give  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  strenuous  activity  of  the 
vocal  chords  in  the  production  of  sound.  There  is  also  appa- 
ratus for  demonstrating  the  physical  properties  of  sound,  and 
innumerable  models  to  help  give  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
construction  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their  functions. 

The  instruction  is  by  means  of  lectures  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice, the  course  being  carefully  planned  to  give  the  student 
technical  control  of  the  instruments  together  with  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  phenomena  as  they  are  gradually 
revealed  to  him.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  briefly: 
the  study  of  the  breathing  organs  and  their  functions;  the 
study  of  the  larynx,  including  the  dissection  of  the  human 
larynx ;  the  investigation  of  speech  sound  by  the  kymograph, 
lioretgraph  and  gramophone;  the  measuring  of  pitch,  quan- 
tity and  force,  with  practical  exercises  in  ear-training  and 
sound  imitation.    As  there  are  usually  students  of  many  dif- 
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ferent  nationalities  working  in  the  laboratory  there  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  practice  in  ear  training  and  sound  imita- 
tion. Even  last  year,  which  was  of  course  a  most  unfavorable 
time,  we  had  a  Hollander,  a  Spaniard,  an  Austrian,  an  Ameri- 
can, besides  Germans  from  three  different  provinces.  There 
are  also  always  native  Africans  studying  in  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute who  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  "  Experimentier- 
kaninchcn."  Their  speech  is  especially  interesting,  not  only 
because  they  have  sounds  not  found  in  European  languages, 
but  also  because  many  words,  otherwise  identical  in  sound, 
can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  pitch.  For  instance,  the  same 
word  "  fu  "  means  hair  or  tvhitc  according  to  the  pitch  of  the 
vowel  M.  The  African  language  is  therefore  a  valuable  means 
of  training  the  ear  to  perceive  difference  in  pitch. 

Dr.  Calzia  himself  is  an  Italian,  a  native  of  Rome,  whose 
parents  however  came  from  Tuscany,  so  that  he  speaks  not 
only  the  standard  Italian  but  the  Roman  dialect.  He  studied 
for  several  years  in  Paris,  so  that  he  is  very  familiar  with 
French,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thirteen  years  in  Germany. 
He  speaks  therefore  three  languages  fluently  and  has  a  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  their  sounds,  so  that  he  is  especially 
well  fitted  for  his  position.  Dr.  Calzia  is  a  competent  and 
inspiring  instructor  who  knows  how  to  impart  his  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  to  his  hearers,  and  who  has  a  profound  belief 
in  the  mission  of  his  chosen  field  of  work.  He  is  assisted  at 
present  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  an  Australian  holding  a  Car- 
negie fellowship,  who  is  doing  remarkable  work  in  intonation 
curves. 

But  one  who  has  heard  a  few  lectures  on  Experimental 
Phonetics  or  watched  a  few  experiments  will  perhaps  say: 
"  This  is  all  very  interesting  and  may  well  have  its  value  as 
pure  science,  but  of  what  practical  use  can  it  be  to  the  student 
of  language?  I  could  work  a  year  with  these  instruments 
and  be  tremendously  interested,  but  I  do  not  see  how  my  own 
pronunciation  can  be  in  the  least  influenced  by  it."  My  work 
in  Experimental  Phonetics  has  convinced  me  that  it  can  and 
does  have  an  actual  and  permanent  value  to  the  student  and 
teacher  of  language. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  teach  successfully  the  pronunciation 
of  a  foreign  language,  one  must  have  first  of  all  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation himself,  must  have  a  keen  ear.  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  the  sounds  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  native  language  of  the  pupil.  Experimental 
Phonetics  helps  one  to  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  speech  sounds,  and  one's  hearing  becomes  trained 
to   distinguish    shades   of   difference   in    sounds   which   were 
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before  imperceptible.  The  ear  is  an  unreliable  recorder  of 
sound,  the  impressions  are  of  short  duration,  but  if  we  can 
get  a  permanent  record  of  speech  in  the  form  of  a  sound 
curve  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  we  can  obtain  a  clearer  idea 
as  to  the  real  character  of  speech  sounds. 


Fig.  I — Speech  Kymograph 

A  speech  kymograph  is  an  instrument  which  records  speech 
sounds  in  the  form  of  sinusoidal  curves.  It  consists  of  a 
rotating  cylinder  connected  with  a  motor.  On  this  cylinder 
is  pasted  a  strip  of  smoked  paper.  Beside  the  instrument 
stands  an  upright  support  to  which  is  attached  horizontally 
a  metal  tube  having  at  the  end  a  tambour,  a  tiny  box  covered 
with  a  tightly  stretched  rubber  membrane;  above  this  and 
resting  lightly  upon  it,  or  attached  to  it,  is  a  delicately  bal- 
anced lever,  carrying  at  the  end  a  light  pencil  or  brush:  At 
the  other  end  of  the  metal  tube  is  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to 
which  is  attached  the  apparatus  transmitting  the  sound  waves 
from  the  organs  of  speech :  for  the  mouth,  a  mask  covering  it 
entirely ;  for  the  larynx,  a  tambour ;  for  the  nose,  glass  olives 
which  can  be  inserted  into  the  nostril.  It  is  possible  thus  to 
record  simultaneously  the  sound  waves  in  the  larynx,  the 
mouth  and  the  nose.    This  is  really  a  new  and  direct  way  of 
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writing,  in  which  instead  of  words  being  inscribed  by  the 
hand  in  the  conventional  spelling,  they  are  recorded  by  the 
instrument  as  they  are  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  learned  from  a  few  kymograph 
records  of  speech  sounds.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the 
chief  difference  between  the  sounds  known  as  voiced  and 
voiceless  stops,  as  for  instance  b  and  p,  depends  on  the  part 
that  the  vocal  chords  play  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds. 
Examination  of  the  curve  for  the  larynx  shows  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  vocal  chords  in  the  production  of  speech  may 
be  of  varying  degrees.     They  may  vibrate  during  the  entire 
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Fig.  2 

sound  as  in  line  i ;  they  may  vibrate  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sound,  as  in  line  2;  they  may  be  silent  altogether,  as  in 
line  3;  or  they  may  vibrate  only  at  the  end  of  the  sound  as 
in  line  4. 

To  our  ears  there  often  seems  to  be  very  little  difference, 
especially  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  between  a  German  /> 
and  b;  the  German  seems  to  have  no  b.  The  German  him- 
self is  not  always  quite  sure  of  the  difference  and  talks  about 
a  hard  or  soft  b.  My  landlady  in  Leipzig  handed  in  a  bill  in 
which  I  was  charged  for  Geback  instead  of  Gepack.  At  the 
same  time  we  often  fail  to  distinguish  a  />  as  spoken  by  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian  from  a  b:  they  seem  to  have  no  p. 
A  Hollander  told  me  that  he  had  always  felt  that  the  English 
way  of  pronouncing  p  and  t  or  k  was  affectation  and  yet  he 
never  kne\y  just  what  it  was  in  the  English  sounds  that 
offended  him. 

Figures  3.  4.  5,  6  show  the  record  of  the  stops  b  and  p  as 
pronounced  by  an  Italian  and  a  German.  In  the  Italian  record 
for.  b  we  observe  that  the  larynx  vibrates  throughout  the  en- 
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Fig.  3 
Italian  b.  in  bisca 
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Fig.  4 
German  b.  in  bald 


mouth 
larynx 


Fig-  5 
Italian  p.  in  piti 


mouth 


larynx 


Fig.  6 
German  p.  in  pip 

tire  period  of  articulation,  beginning  before  the  explosion, 
while  for  the  German  pronunciation  of  the  same  sound,  the 
vibration  begins  with  the  explosion.  But  the  record  for  Italian 
p  gives  almost  identical  results  as  for  German  b,  which  ex- 
plains why  the  Italian  hears  the  German  b  as  a  p,  while  to 
the  German  ear,  the  Italian  p  is  like  a  b.  In  the  record  for 
German  p  we  see  that  there  is  a  slight  aspiration  before  the 
vowel  sets  in.  This  habit  of  following  a  p,  t  or  k  hy  a.  slight 
h  is  also  shared  in  general  by  the  English  in  the  pronunciation 
of  voiceless  stops,  which  shows  what  the  Hollander,  who 
pronounces  p  and  t  practically  in  the  same  way  as  the  Italian 
or  Frenchman,  dislikes  in  the  English  sounds. 

These  records  give  us  information,  it  is  true,  of  only  one 
of  the  various  factors  which  together  produce  the  different 
acoustic  effects  of  the  French,  German  and  English  voiced 
and  voiceless  stops.  There  is  also  the  difference  in  the  lip 
pressure  and  the  energy  of  articulation  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  difference  in  the  place  where  the  sounds  are  formed  in 
the  different  languages.    They  must  bC  investigated  by  means 
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of  other  instruments.  The  records  do  help  us  however  to 
a  perception  of  certain  differences  in  the  sounds,  which  it  is 
hard  for  the  unaided  ear  to  distinguish,  which  however  if  not 
observed,  call  attention  to  the  speaker's  sounds  as  those  of  a 
foreigner.  The  first  step  in  the  correct  pronunciation  is  taken 
when  the  ear  has  begun  to  hear  the  sounds  accurately. 

The  kymograph  record  represents  to  the  eye  also  the  dif- 
fering character  of  the  various  sounds,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures : 


mouth 


Fig.  7 
/  in  two. 
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Fig.  8 
n  in  ten. 


mouth 


Fig.  9 
.y  in  bisca 

Fig.  7  shows  the  characteristic  curve  for  a  stop,  the 
distance  a — b  representing^  the  closure,  b — c  the  explosion, 
while  the  falling  line  marks  the  beginning  of  the  next  sound. 
In  the  case  of  the  corresponding  nasal,  however,  as  we  see 
in  Fig.  8,  the  explosion  does  not  take  place,  but  the  air  comes 
out  through  the  nose,  as  is  shown  by  the  lower  line,  which 
represents  the  curve  for  the  nose.  A  fricative  gives  a  sinuous 
line,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

We  can  thus  obtain  information  as  to  our  habits  of  speech, 
often  with  very  surprising  and  not  always  with  pleasing 
results.  f  s 
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Fig.  lo 
pt  in  kept. 

In  Fig.  lo  we  see  that  the  speaker's  articulation  was  slov- 
enly, as  the  final  stop  was  not  exploded.  In  Fig.  ii,  the 
record  of  "  tzvo  little  kittens,"  we  observe  that  the  vocal 
chords  vibrate  throughout  the  whole  word  little,  which  was 
spoken  with  verj-  slight  stress,  showing  that  the  /  was  pro- 
nounced to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  d,  though  the  /  in 
kittens,  which  received  the  main  stress,  was  spoken  without 
voice.  Examination  of  the  mouth-curv^e  for  kittens  however 
fails  to  show  the  sharp  rising  line  that  we  expect  for  a  stop ; 
a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  curve  for  the  nose  shows 
that  the  /,  for  which  the  closure  was  made  as  usual,  was 
exploded  in  the  nose.  That  is,  it  was  begun  as  t  and  finished 
as  n,  which  is  verj'  easy  to  explain,  for  t  and  n  are  articulated 
practically  in  the  same  place.  Such  irregularities  in  pronun- 
ciation may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  language  in  the  course  of  time,  such 
as  consonant  shifting,  the  phenomena  explained  by  Vemer's 
Law,  or  the  dropping  of  b  after  m,  as  in  the  pronunciation 
of  lamb. 

But  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  sounds 
of  a  foreign  language,  and  yet  speak  with  a  marked  foreign 
accent,  because  one  has  no  perception  of  the  varting  length 
of  the  sounds,  nor  of  the  sentence  melody.  The  kymograph 
records  give  us  a  means  for  determining  and  presenting  to  the 
eye  these  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  more  effectively  heard  by  the  ear,  and  can  therefore  be 
more  easily  imitated. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  difference  in  the  length  of  single  and 
double  consonants  in  Italian.  The  /  in  fato  is  approximately 
one-third  as  long  as  the  /  in  fatto. 

Most  difficult  of  all  for  the  ear  to  distinguish  is  the  sen- 
tence melody.  Beginners  in  German  almost  invariably  give 
the  sentence:  *'  Ich  weiss  es  nicht."  with  the  same  intonation 
as  the  sentence :  "  I  don't  know,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
instructor's  intonation  is  different.  The  student's  ear  fails 
to  perceive  the  difference  in  the  sentence  melody. 
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Fig.  13  shows  intonation  curves  for:  "I  don't  know," 
spoken  by  an  American  and :  "  Ich  weiss  es  nicht,"  spoken 
by  a  German,  Such  intonation  curves,  especially  when  ac- 
companied by  gramophone  records  of  the  same  sentences  as 
spoken  by  a  native,  are  most  useful  in  learning  the  sentence 
melody  of  the  language. 

Kymographic  records  furnish  also  a  means  of  control  over 
phonetic  transcriptions  which  have  been  made  according  to 
rules  of  pronunciation  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  the  sounds  upon  each  other.  In  Victor's 
"  Deutches  Lesebuch  in  Lautschrif  t  I,"  we  find  on  page  90 
the  following  transcriptions : 

'ain  hunt  |  tru  :k  |    'ain  /tvk  f  lai/  'im  maul  ]  |  'unt  /vam 

da  :mit  |  durg  'ainan  bax.  |  ] 
A  transcription  based  on  a  kymograph  record  of  the  sentence, 
which  was  spoken  by  a  German,  reads  as  follows: 
'ain^unt  :hru  :k^'ain/tYkflai/'im  :aul  |   'unt/vamda  :mid  :urg'ain- 
anbax.|| 

The  sentence  seems  in  the  second  transcription  to  resolve 
itself  into  two  long  words,  or  word  groups.  The  h  in  Hund, 
we  discover  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  while  after  the  voice- 
less stops  we  find  a  tendency  to  slight  aspiration.  The  final 
sound  of  Hund  and  the  initial  t  of  trug  are  spoken  as  one 
sound,  as  are  the  two  w's  in  im  Maul;  the  t  of  mit  is  merged 
in  the  d  of  durch,  a  d  of  the  variety  of  the  stop  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  If  this  were  a  French  record  it  would,  I  suppose,  be 
classified  as  t.  A  complete  practical  phonetic  transcription 
would  consist  of  the  theoretical  transcription,  complemented 
by  a  transcription  based  on  a  kymograph  record  of  the  selec- 
tion, and  intonation  curves. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  Experimental  Phonetics  has  no  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  experimenter,  he 
obtains  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  speech  sounds  and  how 
they  influence  each  other  and  are  related  to  the  organs  of 
speech,  he  gains  a  keenness  of  ear  perception,  so  that  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  own  pronunciation  have  more  rapid 
and  more  satisfactory  results,  while  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
pronunciation  is  transformed  into  a  pleasure.  The  trained 
ear  of  the  instructor  detects  quickly  the  difficulties  causing  the 
faulty  pronunciation,  and  he  can  save  the  student's  time  by 
preventing  his  making  mistakes  which  he  would  later  have  to 
correct ;  while  the  student,  realizing  that  his  organs  of  speech 
are  but  a  wonderful  musical  instrument  of  which  he  must 


Note. — In  the  usual  spelling  the  sentence  reads  as  follows: 
Ein   Hund  trug  ein  Stuck  Fleisch  im   Maul,   und  schwamm   damit 
durch  einen  Bach.  ' 
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learn  the  technique,  if  he  is  to  use  it  intelligently,  becomes 
interested  in  his  task  and  is  willing  to  devote  time  and  pains 
to  it. 

In  these  days  we  are  demanding  in  all  callings  and  profes- 
sions efficient  methods  of  work,  and  in  my  opinion,  which  is 
based  on  my  experience,  training  in  Experimental  Phonetics 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  student  of  language  to 
an  extent  which  quite  justifies  the  time  and  exertion  devoted 
to  it.  And  while  we  can  not  all  of  us  become  experimental 
phoneticians,  we  can  all  of  us  make  use  of  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  experiments,  as  far  as  they  will  lighten  our  labors  in 
the  learning  or  teaching  of  pronunciation. 


THE   SOCIALIZATION   OF   LANGUAGE   STUDY   IN 
THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


By  Mary  F.  Lawson,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 


Upon  examination  of  numerous  texts  dealing  with  the  study 
of  language,  from  the  language  books  used  in  the  grades  to 
High  School  and  College  texts,  one  learns  that  the  point  of 
view  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  teaching  English  is  changing. 
The  older  texts  seem  to  have  as  their  aim  the  teaching  of 
minute  classifications  of  words  and  sentences,  rules  and  defi- 
nitions, drills  on  inflectional  forms,  parsing  and  syntax  with 
little  or  no  attempt  to  connect  these  with  the  learner's  daily 
life  and  needs.  The  newer  books  seem  to  be  getting  at  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the  boy's  too  long  unan- 
swered query,  "  What's  the  use  of  studying  grammar,  any- 
how ?  "  This  question  and  the  inability  to  answer  it  in  terms 
of  aim  or  function  may  have  been  one  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  change  in  point  of  view.  But  there  are  other  factors. 
One  is  the  failure — under  the  old  plan — to  accomplish  the 
right  use  of  language ;  another,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  and  his  relation  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  This  change  will  mean,  in  the  future,  less  formal 
and  technical  grammar  and  more  appreciation  of  and  care  in 
the  use  of,  language.  But  this  result  has  not  yet  been  fully 
effected.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Mount  of  Culture  to  the 
Plain  of  Social  Service  and  the  pedagogues  who  have  climbed 
with  such  difficulty  up  the  mountain  feel  that  it  is  so  good  to 
be  there  that  they  want  to  build  three  tabernacles,  one  to 
theory,  one  to  discipline,  and  one  to  technique,  and  stay  there 
always.  Some  of  them  have  really  caught  the  vision  and 
heard  the  voice,  but  they  come  down  slowly  and  reluctantly 
with  their  minds  still  on  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  And, 
as  of  old,  they  are  met  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  the 
father  whose  child  is  torn  by  the  devils — and  the  father  is 
still  praying  mercy  and  help  for  his  son — and  the  power  to 
help  is  still  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  on  the  moun- 
tain— in  this  case  the  seers  of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  socializing  the  subject  of  Language  study  there  must  be 
taken  into  account  both  the  felt  and  the  unfelt  need  of  the 
individual.    The  felt,  definite,  tangible  need  furnishes  interest 
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and  direct  motive  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  language  necessarj-  for  common  intercourse  and 
business  success — the  unfelt,  more  indefinite,  less  tangible, 
but  quite  as  certain  need  furnishes  the  higher  motive  which, 
if  comprehended,  may  drive  toward  a  richer,  fuller,  deeper 
life.  One  who  has  this  better  motive  understands  and  deals 
with  language,  not  as  a  coarse  tool  with  which  he  can  force 
his  ideas  into  other  minds,  but  as  a  delicate  musical  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  can  play  either  "  rag-time  "  or  classical 
pieces  to  suit  his  audience.  He  will  learn  to  play  upon  it 
according  to  his  mood  and  will  find  it  responding  to  his  touch 
and  becoming  not  alone  a  "  vehicle  of  thought,"  but  an  inter- 
preter of  emotions  and  of  the  experiences  of  life.  For  while 
the  words,  like  the  pipes  of  the  organ  or  the  strings  of  the 
violin,  have  no  meaning  of  their  own,  they  may  be  made  to 
express,  says  Lounsbury,  the  "  thoughts  and  feelings,  passions 
or  prejudices,  hopes  and  aspirations,  aims  in  life  whether  high 
or  low  " — may,  in  short,  reflect  the  character  of  the  one  who 
uses  them.  According  to  Chancellor,  "  words  by  their  sounds 
may  suggest  time  and  travel,  the  democracy  of  death,  the 
individualism  of  life,  the  feeling  of  peace,  uncouthness,  wan- 
tonness. Each  message  has  the  same  weight,  and  is  appar- 
ently of  the  same  value;  but  examined,  the  one  is  gold,  the 
other  brass." 

Genung  says,  "  Language  has  its  harmonies  and  discords, 
as  well  as  its  questions  of  correctness  or  error,  to  those  whose 
ears  are  trained  to  hear  them."  "  Two  men,"  says  Chancellor, 
"  may  speak  the  same  truth  with  equal  logic ;  but  if  one  be  an 
artist  in  phonics  and  the  other  not,  we  listen  to  the  first 
alone.  In  their  degrees,  all  men  are  skillful  or  ignorant  in 
making  and  hearing  the  music  of  words.  To  Milton  in  poetry 
and  to  Webster  in  oratory,  language  was  of  organ-tones ;  to 
Shakespeare,  it  was  orchestral.  In  Whitman,  we  hear  the 
booming  of  the  drum :  in  Wendell  Phillips  and  in  Tennyson, 
the  melody  of  the  violin." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Junior  High  School  boys 
and  girls  can  be  led  to  appreciate,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
"their  heritage  in  English  speech  with  its  wealth  of  words, 
its  terseness,  its  directness,  its  force,  and  its  capabilit}'  of  grace 
and  refinement."  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  and  escape  snobber}', 
but  it  can  be  done  by  evaluation.  There  are  many  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  youth  who  seeks  to  know  and  use  good 
language.  That  which  he  hears  at  home,  in  the  street,  on  the 
playground,  and  often  from  the  pulpit  and  the  teacher's  desk 
expresses  an  approximation,  only,  of  the  real  thought  and 
emotions  which  prompt  speech.     From  the  moving  picture 
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and  vaudeville,  the  base-ball  diamond,  newspaper  and  novel 
he  gets  superlatives  and  exclamations  which  indicate  rather 
than  express  thought.  It  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  lead  him 
through  this  bewildering  maze  and  make  him  feel  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  discriminating,  to  teach  him  to  discern  the  idiom 
among  slang,  the  rugged  expression  among  the  vulgar  and 
uncouth  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  in  him  an  open 
mind  toward  changing  values  in  English  speech,  to  plant  in 
him  a  desire,  when  he  writes  or  talks,  to  have  something 
more  to  say  and  a  better  way  to  say  it  than,  "  Believe  me,  we 
had  some  swell  time,"  "  Goodnight!  ain't  he  a  shark? "  "  For 
John's  sake,  I  thought  I  would  croak,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  boys  and  girls  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  richness,  beauty 
and  full  possibilities  of  the  proper  understanding  and  use  of 
our  vigorous  Americanized  English  they  will  earnestly  desire 
to  know  how  to  handle  it  with  skill  and  will  be  willing  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  reach  that  end  even 
though  it  lead  through  a  text  book  in  grammar.  Therefore, 
in  our  socialized  language,  the  motive  for  studying  grammar 
is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  motive  for  the  study  of  language — 
perhaps  also  to  the  study  of  literature  which  in  many  courses 
is  included  in  the  study  of  language.  But,  as  Miss  Cooley 
says,  "Rules  of  grammar  do  not  fashion  speech,  they  record 
its  crystallization.  They  never  establish  habits  of  correct 
usage ;  they  may  serve  to  make  that  usage  more  intelligent 
and  self-directive.  They  throw  light  on  the  path  of  effort, 
but  it  is  the  effort,  the  determined  effort,  and  the  repeated 
effort  that  conquers." 

Chancellor  says,  in  speaking  of  grammar  study,  "  It  is  the 
desire  to  follow  the  process  by  which  one's  fellow-men  express 
themselves  in  language  and  to  acquire  skill  in  expressing  one's 
self  so  accurately  as  to  be  understood  by  them  with  certainty. 
It  is  necessary  to  follow  conventions  in  order  to  be  understood 
when  one  says  or  hears  anything  said.  It  is  social  convention 
of  several  centuries  that  has  constituted  such  a  succession  of 
words  as  grammar.  To  defy,  to  ignore,  and  not  to  know  the 
conventions  or  principles  of  grammar  are  respectively  immoral, 
insolent,  and  unfortunate.  The  ungrammatical  may  be  intelli- 
gent and  somewhat  efficient;  but  they  may  never  be  wholly 
moral  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  They  can  never  be, 
in  any  ordinary  understanding  of  the  term,  scientific."  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  wrote  as  early  as  "  the  seventies  "  articles 
calling  English  a  "  grammarless  language."  He  says,  "  Gram- 
mar concerns  the  forms  of  words  and  their  dependent  rela- 
tions in  the  sentences.  It  is  not  a  science,  an  art,  or  even 
a  thing,  it  is  not  a  record  of  usage  or  of  so-called  law;  it 
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is  the  sum  total  of  the  usage  and  the  so-called  law  which  is 
recorded  or  discussed."  He  says  further  that  grammar  has 
died  out  of  the  English  language  "  because  the  forms  of  words 
upon  which  it  depended  departed  long  ago.  With  a  minimum 
of  exceptions  in  pronouns,  in  one  case  of  nouns,  and  a  few 
persons  and  numbers  of  verbs,  English  words  have  but  one 
form." 

Whether  we  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Mr,  White  on  the 
one  hand  or  Mr.  Chancellor  on  the  other,  we  are  agreed  that 
the  enjo}Tnent  and  usefulness  of  communication  depend  upon 
the  comprehension  and  proper  use  of  its  chief  vehicle — lan- 
guage, Hozv  to  comprehend  and  use  it  is  another  matter, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph.  But  we  may 
agree  with  Mr,  Reynolds  who  says,  "  English  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  chasing  stray  commas  and  deformed  syllables,  it 
is  a  training  in  character,  in  imagination,  in  spiritual  quali- 
ties. It  should  be  vital,  interesting,  stimulating,  but  it  will 
be  only  the  veriest  twaddle  if  it  is  not  based  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  definite  precisely  realized  purpose." 

In  making  a  program,  therefore,  while  keeping  the  general 
purpose  of  a  larger,  more  complete  life  before  the  pupil,  there 
must  be  specific  objects  not  impossible  of  attainment  set  before 
the  pupil  from  day  to  day.  In  a  socialized  program  these 
must  not  be  too  specific  for  the  needs  will  van.'  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  class  to  class,  and  cannot 
be  quite  the  same  for  two  pupils  in  the  same  class  exceot 
wherein  their  need  is  common.  This  will  necessitate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  individuals,  the  class  and  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  before  a  definite  program  can  be  made.  But,  in 
general,  all  boys  and  girls  need  to  know  much  about  words — 
their  present,  accepted  meanings,  their  changing  values,  their 
use,  separately  and  in  relation  to  other  words.  They  need  to 
know  how  to  accent  and  pronounce  properly  all  words  they 
use  orally  and  how  to  spell  all  words  they  use  in  writing. 
Each  child  must  know  how  to  add  words  to  his  vocabulary, 
for  none  of  us  get  enough  of  them  if  we  leave  it  to  chance. 
Whatever  of  grammar  is  needed  in  correcting  common  and 
particular  errors  of  speech,  and  in  establishing  habits  of  cor- 
rect speech  and  writing  should  be  included  in  the  course.  By 
the  time  a  child  has  finished  the  Junior  High  School  he  should 
have  had  sufficient  training  in  the  English  language  to  enable 
him  to  write  a  friendship  letter  that  will  convey  some  thought 
in  a  clear,  pleasing  manner;  a  family  letter  that  will  contain 
more  than  the  state  of  his  health  and  a  request  for  money,  one 
that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  find  one  day  treasured  up  in  his 
mother's  casket  of  precious  things;  a  business  letter  that  has 
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legibility,  clearness,  and  point.  He  should  be  able  to  write 
up  a  concise,  accurate  report  of  any  occurrence  of  importance 
to  him  or  his  group;  to  contribute  simple,  interesting  and 
readable  articles  to  the  local  or  school  newspaper ;  to  keep,  ac- 
curately and  neatly,  a  secretary's  or  treasurer's  record  of  such 
organizations  as  he  may  be  interested  in;  to  preside  over  a 
meeting  of  his  club  or  society ;  to  take  part  in  discussion  and 
debate  upon  questions  within  his  range  with  or  without  pre- 
vious preparation.  He  should  be  able  to  describe  accurately 
and  interestingly  a  person,  place  or  thing  either  orally  or  in 
writing.  He  should  know  how  to  write  invitations,  formal  or 
informal,  and  replies  to  both ;  to  preside  over  social  functions 
proper  in  his  group;  to  converse  with  other  boys  and  girls 
and  with  older  members  of  his  community  on  subjects  of  inter- 
est in  a  manner  that  will  be  pleasing  to  all.  He  should  have 
ability  to  tell  a  story,  orally  or  in  writing,  real  or  imaginary 
and,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  that  calls  for  expression  through 
language  that  will  make  him  a  happier,  more  useful  member 
of  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  Whatever  is  needed  to 
reach  this  desired  end  will  be  included  in  the  course.  Gillette 
says,  "  Whatever  factors  of  instruction  and  elements  in  sub- 
ject-matter are  essential  for  the  attainment  of  quick  appre- 
hension and  clear  accurate  expression  by  means  of  language 
should  be  found  in  the  schools.  Whatever  does  not  directly 
give  aid  to  this  end  in  a  very  fundamental  way  should  be 
eliminated." 

In  adapting  any  subject  in  the  curriculum  to  social  needs 
some  questions  arise.  What  parts  of  the  old  course  shall  be 
eliminated?  What  new  material  shall  be  added?  How  shall 
this  be  organized,  and  how  presented? 

Before  deciding  what  shall  be  eliminated  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  present  situation.  What  is  now 
taught?  How  much  of  this  material  meets  the  need  of  the 
child  now  and  here?  How  much  can  he  use  hereafter?  This 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality  but  in  practically  all 
schools  the  language  course  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades 
is  based  upon  a  grammar  text-book  and  in  the  Ninth  grade 
upon  a  text-book  in  rhetoric  and  composition.  While  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the  text-books  to  meet 
growing  demands  for  something  more  directly  serviceable — 
practically  all  of  these  follow  quite  closely  the  old  plan  of 
definition,  illustration,  rule,  analysis,  drill  on  forms,  parsing. 
Usually  some  explanation  precedes  or  follows  the  definition 
or  rule,  but  in  the  main  it  results  in  the  forming  of  a  new  type 
of  definition,  a  little  more  complex  and  involved  than  the  old 
one.    In  some  texts,  the  revision  results,  merely,  in  the  rear- 
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rangement  of  old  material.  Grammarians  seem  afraid  to 
throw  away  anything.  This  is  not  strange,  for  language  study, 
though  the  oldest  of  school  subjects  is  the  last  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  modern  education.  Miss  Cooley  says,  *'  It  has  had 
more  centuries  of  fixation  to  undo  than  manual  training, 
nature  study,  and  the  graphic  arts.  Its  sins  were  old  enough 
to  be  antiquities  and  therefore  likely  to  command  that  tradi- 
tional reverence  which  prevents  their  correction  through 
rational  standards  of  criticism." 

"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow  in  arranging  this  or  any  other  course. 
Gillette  says,  "  Language  is  in  the  nature  of  a  social  de^'^ce 
to  get  work  done.  The  design  should  be  to  get  the  largest 
facility  and  skill  in  use  in  the  shortest  possible  time  (as  with 
tools  and  machines).  Expedients  are  not  set  up  with  a  view 
of  prolonging  the  apprenticeship." 

While  the  course  must  vary  somewhat  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  different  localities  and  in  different  classes  in  the 
same  community  and  of  classes  in  different  years,  some  gen- 
eral suggestions  based  upon  experience  may  be  given  in 
regard  to  selecting  material  to  be  retained  or  eliminated. 

Eliminate  everything  in  formal  grammar  that  has  been 
studied  for  form's  sake,  and  leave  whatever  is  of  present 
value  to  the  class  in  hand  and  to  the  individuals  of  that  clais. 
What  this  is  and  how  much  is  to  be  used  cannot  be  known 
in  advance,  except  in  a  general  way,  but  we  may  safely  say 
there  would  be  omitted  much  of  the  parsing,  many  pages  of 
analysis  and  diagrams,  discussions  of  hair  splitting  distinc- 
tions, much  of  conjugation,  especially  of  subjunctive  and 
potential  moods,  much  of  the  quibbling  over  changing  forms. 
Eliminate,  too,  such  forms  of  composition  as  deal  with  far- 
away, indefinite  or  involved  subjects.  Such  are  of  little  inter- 
est and  doubtful  value.  Omit  the  close  analysis  of  literature. 
This  destroys  the  feeling  of  wholeness  and  the  emotional  value 
pupils  might  get.  Use  literature  as  we  are  using  the  best 
music,  for  appreciation  rather  than  dissection. 

There  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  such  material  as 
seems  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need  as  it  arises;  for  example, 
if  the  most  prevalent  errors  in  the  school  and  community-  are, 
"  I  have  went,"  "  I  have  saw,"  "  He  done  it,"  etc.,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  much  attention  should  be  given  the  verb,  and  work 
should  never  stop  on  this  phase  of  word  study  until  habits 
of  correct  speech  are  formed.  Opportunities  for  development 
of  expression  in  a  social  way  should  be  given  in  school.  Thi; 
can  be  done  in  many  ways  especially  by  teaching  of  language 
incidentally.    Language  training  cannot  well  be  made  a  thing 
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apart  from  other  subjects  in  school  or  from  life  on  the  out- 
side. If  it  is  effective  it  must  train  the  child  to  express  him- 
self with  ease  on  any  subject  he  is  interested  in  and  in  any 
situation  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  training  is  through  constructive 
language  work.  This  should  always  "  connect  up  "  with  the 
pupil's  life  and  interests.  Davis,  in  his  "  Vocational  and 
Moral  Guidance  "  suggests  a  series  of  topics  for  each  year 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  for  each  theme,  bearing  on 
the  general  theme  for  the  year — 

For  Seventh  Grade.    Aim: — Vocational  Ambition 

My  favorite  books.  Purpose:  to  draw  out  pupil's  interest  and  to 
assist  in  suggesting  reading. 

My  experiences  in  earning  money.  Purpose :  to  draw  out  ideas 
regarding  work. 

My  hero,  or  heroine.  Purpose:  to  show  pupil's  ideal  of  character. 
Other  subjects  suggested  are: 

My  favorite  games. 

My  happiest  day. 

Some  things  worth  while  that  boys   (or  girls)   have  done. 

The  kind  of  home  I  should  like  to  have. 

The  kind  of  man  I  should  like  to  be. 

What  I  will  do  when  I  grow  up. 

The  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw,  etc.,  etc. 

For  Eighth  Grade.    Aim: — The  Value  of  Education 

Hunting  a  job.  Purpose:  to  place  before  class  the  experience  of 
one  who  has  tried  to  find  a  job. 

What  I  could  do  if  I  left  school  now.  Purpose:  to  get  ideas  of 
earning  ability. 

What  some  adults  say  about  the  need  of  education  to-day.  Purpose : 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  because  others  have  succeeded  all  can  do  so 
without  special  study.     Other  subjects  are : 

What  are  "blind  alley"  occupations?     Some  I  have  known. 

What  are  local  opportunities  for  special  training? 

What  is  an  education  worth  in  money? 

What  is  an  education  worth  in  satisfactory  living? 

An  account  of  visit  to  store  or  factory,  with  special  observation  of 
occupation  of  employees. 

Undesirable  and  pleasant  ways  of  earning  money. 

An  imaginary  or  real  story  on — A  delivery  boy.  A  messenger  boy. 
A  telephone  girl,  etc. 

Write  application  for  position  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  a 
paper,  etc. 

For  Ninth  Grade.    Aim: — Character  and  Self -Analysis 

History  of   a  school   day.     Purpose:   to   show  how  time  is   spent. 
How  I  prepare  my  history  (or  any  other)  lesson. 
How  I  read  a  book. 
My  inheritance. 

My  health.  ' 

Am  I  a  leader  or  a  follower?  etc.,  etc. 
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For  oral  discussion  or  debate : 

Should  one  pupil  report  another  for  cheating?  For  damaging  the 
building?  For  bullying  a  smaller  pupil?  For  stealing  from  the  cloak- 
room? etc.  Conduct  trials  on  charges — smoking  cigarettes  on  school 
ground  or  up  town.  Playing  marbles  for  keeps.  Marking  on  walls. 
Plagiarizing,  etc. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  double  value  as  subjects,  but  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  carry  this  plan  beyond  the  point  of  interest. 

"  Since  the  function  of  knowledge  is  to  articulate  the  indi- 
vidual with  his  environment,"  says  Weeks,  "  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  valuable  knowledge  to  one  may  be  worthless  knowl- 
edge to  another,  except  so  far  as  all  individuals  have  needs 
in  common.  The  values  of  knowledge  are  ever  relative  to 
the  individual  himself.  The  question  of  functional  value  of 
knowledge  is,  then,  largely  a  personal  one.  To  evaluate  knowl- 
edge for  the  individual  requires  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tions which  he  will  sustain  to  his  environment.  What  will  he 
do  during  the  rest  of  his  life?  Where  will  he  live?  What 
are  his  interests?  We  have  not  only  the  individual  with  his 
expectations  and  traits  to  deal  with  but  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  and  a  fluid  social  environment.  Collision  and 
contact  with  a  complex  environment  precipitates  difficulties, 
and  hour  by  hour  maladjustments  threaten.  Correspondence 
with  environment,  life  itself,  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
knowledge  at  points  of  need."  So  this  constructive  language 
work  as  well  as  our  grammar  teaching  must  meet  needs  or 
be  so  much  wasted  time  and  energy.  "  In  the  administration 
of  a  curriculum  the  teacher  is  of  great  importance.  The 
interpolation  of  information  by  the  teacher  and  especially  the 
emphasizing  of  the  more  valuable  points  in  the  lesson  are 
activities  taking  precedence  over  formal  outlines.  Higher  effi- 
ciency in  the  curriculum  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
resourcefulness,  initiative,  breadth  of  view  and  experience  of 
the  teacher"  (Weeks). 

In  presenting  this  program  the  first  thing  necessar>'  is  to 
know  what  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught  the 
principles  and  use  of  language.  This  does  not  mean  how 
many  rules  of  grammar  they  know,  primarily,  but  how  well 
can  they  express  themselves  and  what  is  their'attitude.  A  list 
of  errors  should  be  made  and  help  given  as  needed.  This  will 
be  largely  individual  but  many  errors  are  "  epidemic "  and 
may  be  classified  under  ist,  case  forms ;  2nd,  verb  forms ; 
3rd,  will  and  shall,  may  and  can,  etc.;  4th,  like,  for  as  and 
as  if;  5th.  agreement  of  subject  and  verb;  6th,  agreement  of 
pronoun  with  antecedent;  7th,  use  of  adjective  for  adverb 
and  z-ice  versa;  8th,  tense  forms,  and  a  few  others.  These 
should  be  drilled  and  the  correct  form  used  as  often  as  possible 
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until  the  habit  is  fixed.  If  interest  is  aroused  children  will 
help  each  other  to  get  correct  forms.  In  getting  control  of 
word  values  the  study  of  synonyms  is  quite  helpful.  It  tends 
to  make  the  pupil  careful  to  get  the  exact  word  for  the  par- 
ticular thing  he  wishes  to  say  for  he  will  soon  learn  that  no 
two  words  have  exactly  the  same  value  in  a  certain  situation. 

McMurry  thinks  we  should  have  no  formal  recitation  in 
grammar;  others  think  all  language  should  be  taught  inci- 
dentally. While  no  time  should  be  set  apart  for  the  study  of 
formal  grammar  as  such,  and  while  very  much  of  language 
training  must  be  done  incidentally,  it  is  important  enough  to 
have  a  full  period  each  day  for  some  sort  of  practice  in  expres- 
sion such  as  pupils  cannot  get  incidental  to  other  subjects. 

O'Shea  says,  "  A  child  begins  to  learn  words  effectively  only 
when  he  commences  to  use  them.  Use  is  at  once  the  test  of 
understanding,  and  the  motive  for  perfecting  the  understand- 
ing of  words."  Word  study  is  a  very  important  part  of  lan- 
guage training  but  the  teacher  must  be  very  wise  in  leading 
her  pupils  in  word  study.  She  may  interest  and  inspire  them, 
or  tire  and  disgust  them.  Children,  like  grown-ups,  have  very 
limited  vocabularies.  These  can  be  enlarged,  corrected  and 
enriched  by  care,  patience  and  wisdom.  According  to  Hen- 
dric,  "  the  English  language  leads  a  dissolute  life,  and  wel- 
comes any  word  that  comes  its  way.  This  catholicity  is  its 
very  strength.  The  danger  may  lie  in  the  splitting  up  of  the 
language  into  dialects  and  it  is  the  business  of  scholarship  to 
use  every  effort  to  avoid  this.  But  in  doing  so  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  compromises,  and  to  welcome  expressions  which 
our  grandfathers  would  have  rejected."  Our  language  is  a 
living,  growing  thing,  hence  of  changing  values.  In  studying 
meanings  pupils  learn  more  from  the  context  in  reading  and 
from  hearing  words  in  their  relation  to  other  words  than 
from  formal  dictionary  definitions.  Much  of  word  study  may 
be  incidental. 

In  teaching  the  use  of  language  in  conversation,  discussion 
and  debate,  real  situations  and  opportunities  for  these  con- 
versations, etc.,  must  be  created.  Topics  of  real  interest  should 
be  discussed  and  the  discussions,  especially  the  conversational 
lessons,  should  be  made  as  informal  as  possible.  Organizations, 
such  as  literary  societies,  may  be  formed  as  the  interest  of  the 
school  group  demands  and  these  will  give  opportunity  for  many 
modes  of  expression.  Groups  may  entertain  other  groups, 
seeking  voluntarily  advice  from  a  sympathetic  teacher  as  to 
manner  of  presiding  over  these  functions.  Pupils  are  stimu- 
lated in  relating  narratives  or  writing  them  by  being  allowed 
to  write  original  stories,  a  chapter  a  week;  or  a  composite 
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stor>',  each  member  of  the  class  writing  a  chapter.  Careful 
selection  of  good  descriptions  and  character  sketches  will  set 
an  ideal  before  them  in  this  regard.  It  will  not  lead  pupils 
to  imitate  so  much  as  it  will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  de- 
scription is — and  so  few  of  them  have  it.  Newspapers  solicit 
worthy  articles  from  our  young  people  and  that  in  itself 
furnishes  motive  enough  for  excellent  work  in  this  direction. 
Real  letters  should  be  written  to  real  people,  both  the  letter 
and  the  answer  now  and  then  being  brought  to  class  for  criti- 
cism. The  aim  should  be  clearness  of  expression,  the  suppo- 
sition being  that  there  is  something  to  express.  Contrasts 
between  well  written  letters  and  illegible,  ambiguous  letters 
serve  as  good  illustrative  material.  The  teacher  should  never 
forget  that  grammatical  accuracy  is  taught  better  by  example 
than  precept,  indirectly  rather  than  directly.  But  the  teacher 
must  not  be  a  snob,  nor  has  she  the  right  to  lead  her  pupils 
to  be  snobs.  For  that  reason  she  must  be  very  tolerant  of  their 
mistakes  if  she  wishes  them  to  be  natural  with  her.  She  should 
try  to  get  them  to  use  correct  speech  even,where  and  not  in 
the  class  room  only.  She  should  seek  to  build  up  a  feeling 
that  it  is  as  expressive  to  use  the  right  form  if  they  get  used 
to  it.  She  should  seek  to  cultivate,  too,  the  motive  that  is 
bom  of  a  "  desire  to  enter  into  the  real  substantial,  spiritual 
life  of  humanity,  to  know  the  divine  in  man,  to  feel  and  to 
express  the  soul,"  says  Chancellor.  ''  The  unlettered  child 
gazes  at  the  printed  word  and  feels  that  it  conceals  yet  adver- 
tises a  world  at  once  mysterious  to  himself  and  precious  to  his 
elders ;  and  altogether  desirable  as  indeed  it  is.  In  his  earliest 
infancy,  he  had  listened  with  equal  eagerness  to  the  sounds 
of  human  voices.  In  his  latest  age,  his  last  conscious  desire 
is  the  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  words,  to  find  the  thought 
that  others  are  expressing  in  them,  and  to  express  his  own 
thought.  He  who  acquires  words  afterwards  thinks  in  them 
forever.    They  are  the  links  of  thought." 


THE  TEACHER'S  HUMAN  FRAILTIES 


By  Garry  C.  Myers,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers 

The  large  number  of  "  oughts  "  and  "  don'ts  "  that  go  to 
make  up  much  of  the  literature  on  school  management  have 
evidently  presupposed  certain  frailties  of  human  nature.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  teacher  if  some  of  these 
common  human  tendencies  that  have  provoked  the  precepts 
of  the  expert  pedagogue  were  pointed  out. 

Original  nature  impels  one  to  try  to  please.  No  doubt 
this  impulse  is  egoistic,  for  the  response  of  the  pleased  re- 
wards the  pleaser  quite  liberally  in  terms  of  satisfaction  to 
the  latter.  Forthwith,  the  teacher  finds  herself  inclined  to 
try  to  please  the  pupil.  This  desire  to  please  impels  the 
teacher  to  accept  approvingly  from  pupils  incomplete,  con- 
fused, vague  and  even  incorrect  responses.  While  the  teacher 
should  encourage  answers  even  if  the  response  is  incorrect, 
the  evil  comes  when  she  leaves  the  reciter  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  class  under  the  impression  that  a  wrong,  or  partly 
wrong,  answer  is  wholly  satisfactory.  The  average  teacher  is 
especially  apt  to  give  undue  credit  for  answers  that  are  cor- 
rect units  of  the  general  subject  in  question  but  which  are 
not  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  asked.  If  what  is 
learned  is  to  be  used  in  life  an  answer  correct  in  the  situation 
but  wrongly  given  in  response  to  another  and  immediate  situ- 
ation may  be  worse  than  no  answer.  In  and  of  itself  any 
wrong  answer  is  worse  than  no  answer.  However  a  wrong 
response  which  leads  ultimately  to  other  responses  that  are  cor- 
rect may  prove  very  fruitful.  In  any  event  the  wrong  answer 
is  worth  while  to  the  pupil  only  when  he  knows  its  real  value. 
If  the  teacher  is  to  serve  her  purpose  she  will  constantly  warn 
the  pupil  against  confusion  and  will  encourage  clear-cut  and 
definite  answers  to  definite  questions.  The  teacher's  human 
tendency,  however,  is  to  encourage  in  the  pupil  laxity,  laziness, 
and  superficiality  and  to  discourage  zeal  for  thoroughness  and 
exactness.  Morally  this  tendency  is  bad  in  a  more  specific 
way.  It  encourages  the  pupil  to  deceive,  to  bluff,  and  to 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  trickery  in  order  to  "  impress "  the 
teacher  and  has  an  ill  effect  upon  the  entire  class. 

This  same  good  naturedness  of  the  teacher  makes  her  put 
emphasis  upon  quantity  rather  than  quality.    The  pupil,  con- 
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sequently,  is  encouraged  to  resort  to  mere  platitudes  and  to 
develop  general  habits  of  verbosity.  The  glib  pupil,  there- 
fore, who  can  chain  cleverly  a  group  of  words  to-gether  on 
short  notice  and  with  an  imposing  confidence,  wins  undue 
recognition  from  the  teacher,  and  behind  his  cleverness,  he 
shields  his  laziness  and  often  blights  his  own  possibilities; 
whereas  the  reserved  pupil,  slow  of  speech,  is  often  under- 
estimated. 

No  less  pernicious  is  the  fallacy  of  quantity  in  the  teacher's 
estimate  of  written  work.  This  too  is  elicited  by  the  teacher's 
wish  to  please,  by  way  of  recognizing  the  pupil's  industry 
and  effort.  Encouraged  by  this  human  frailty  the  examiner 
finds  himself  assigning  grades  often  on  the  quantitative  basis. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  teacher  is  hard  pressed  for 
time.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  testimony  of 
pupils  who  have  taken  examinations  under  state  and  city 
examiners.  They  say,  and  their  teachers  often  urged  them, 
that  it  pays  generally  to  write  much  regardless  of  the  facts 
presented.  While  other  factors  function  here,  the  desire  to 
please  by  setting  high  values  upon  amount  of  work  is  quite 
fundamental. 

Moreover,  this  desire  to  please  prevents  the  teacher  from 
fixing  standards  high  enough  to  goad  the  pupil  to  his  best. 
Many  therefore,  are  passed  and  promoted  who  ought  to  be 
left  behind  and  a  number  of  the  brighter  children  do  mediocre 
work  because  they  know  it  will  be  accepted. 

In  line  with  this,  so  much  is  the  "  wish  the  father  of  the 
thought,"  the  good-natured  teacher  unconsciously  assigns  un- 
due merits  to  the  work  of  pupils  whose  personalities  have 
appealed  to  her.  In  making  up  the  grades  the  teacher  tends 
vividly  to  observe,  and  to  remember  best  those  things  which 
are  most  desirable  about  the  more  appealing  pupils.  Like- 
wise she  tends  to  ignore  and  to  forget  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  less  appealing  or  repellant  pupils.  Most 
teachers  use  tact  enough  not  to  show  openly  who  are  their 
favorites  and  dislikes ;  but  that  teacher  is  exceptional  who 
does  not  unconsciously,  at  Ifeast,  react  toward  the  pupils  in 
terms  of  her  personal  preferences.  Her  preferred  implicit 
judgments  seek  expression  and  inevitably  her  affective  atti- 
tudes are  mighty  factors  in  determining  the  pupil's  grades. 

The  teacher  more  or  less  readily  forms  early  general  atti- 
tudes toward  a  pupil's  quality  of  work,  which  attitudes  tend 
to  persist  so  as  to  weigh  heavily  in  her  succeeding  estimates. 
Aware  of  this  type  of  human  frailty  in  certain  teachers,  some 
students,  especially  in  secondar}-  schools  and  colleges,  will 
struggle  very  diligently  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  to 
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establish  a  reputation  with  the  teacher ;  then  they  will  loafingly 
enjoy,  in  safety,  this  reputation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  No  doubt,  if  a  teacher  were  to  grade  written  work 
without  knowing  who  the  author  of  each  paper  is,  the  grades 
assigned  would  be  quite  different  from  what  they  really  are. 
In  various  ways  the  pupil  learns  to  take  advantage  of  the 
teacher's  human  frailties ;  even  long  before  he  enters  school, 
he  knows  the  force  of  "  good  will "  in  eliciting  from  others 
judgments  and  responses  in  his  favor.  Thus  in  proportion 
to  his  ingenuity  to  promote  his  own  best  interests,  the  pupil, 
in  addition  to  his  natural  appeals,  invents  situations  whereby 
the  teacher  will  feel  obliged  to  try  to  please  him.  The  same 
sense  of  obligation  which  impels  the  housewife  to  prefer  a 
certain  merchant's  goods  because  he  has  obliged  her  by  some 
small  but  obvious  favors,  or  which  motivates  the  whole  modus 
operandi  of  the  spoils  system  in  politics,  is  active  in  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher,  matters  not  how  modest,  more  or  less  is  pleased 
by  flattery.  The  type  of  pupil  above  referred  to  learns  how 
to  use  this  instrument.  He  may  do  it  out  of  pure  motive 
merely  to  please  the  teacher,  but  incidentally  human  nature 
assures  reward  for  his  contribution.  In  practically  every 
class  room  there  are  pupils  who  strive  purposely  to  appeal 
to  the  teacher's  sense  of  obligation.  Even  children  far  down 
the  grades  present  to  the  teacher  flowers  and  other  gifts  with 
the  idea  not  of  immediate  reward  but  to  please  the  teacher  so 
that  her  general  attitude  toward  them  will  be  favorable.  In 
schools  of  higher  learning  it  is  a  fact  significant  that  the  other 
members  react  disapprovingly  toward  that  pupil  who,  in  their 
minds,  gives  obvious  evidence  of  his  attempt  to  win  the  teach- 
er's favor.  Such  a  student  may  seek  every  opportunity  to 
exaggerate  the  apparent  effort  he  has  expended  in  prepara- 
tion, by  asking  numerous  questions  in  class,  or  by  frequently 
lingering  behind  his  classmates  at  the  close  of  recitations  to 
have  conferences  with  the  teacher.  All  this  as  the  rest  of 
the  class  view  it  is  designed  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher.  Some  students  who  have  sincere  zeal  to  learn,  are, 
because  of  this  strong  disapproval,  often  wrongly  judged. 
However,  those  who  are  insincere  find  the  average  teacher  an 
easy  prey  since  the  questioning  attitude  and  voluntary  seeking 
for  information  are  two  things  most  sought  for  by  the  teacher. 
Some  such  hypocritical  students,  however,  are  so  untactful 
that  not  only  their  classmates  but  the  teacher  as  well  thereby 
is  repelled.  Others  much  more  politic  may  both  keep  within 
the  good  graces  of  their  classmates  and  win  from  the  teacher 
general  approval  which  will  count.    Not  all  teachers  are  ready 
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victims  of  this  form  of  imposition,  but  the  most  judicious 
teacher  is  hardly  quite  immune  from  all  such  inroads  upon 
her  kind   good-naturedness. 

In  its-  various  forms  the  desire  to  please  factors  in  weak- 
ening the  teacher's  discipline.  The  best  teachers  are  often 
inconsistent  at  least  in  some  details.  Little  ills  emphasized 
by  the  teacher  as  very  flagrant  at  one  time  may  be  almost 
entirely  ignored  by  her  at  another  time.  Likewise  some  stu- 
dents who  violate  an  important  rule  she  can  discipline  with- 
out hesitancy  while  for  other  students*  ills  she  courts  oblivion. 
To  show  partiality  may  hurt  her  conscience,  but  her  desire 
to  please  most  those  she  likes  best  and  the  dread  of  eliciting 
their  displeasure  offers  strong  inducements  to  the  teacher  to 
be  inconsistent.  Her  total  judgments  guided  chiefly  by  her 
feelings,  then,  make  inconsistency  for  the  time  expedient. 

Let  the  reader  here  remember  that  the  teacher's  tendency 
to  try  to  please  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  pupil's  tendency  to 
try  to  please  the  teacher,  primarily  has  selfish  motives.  The 
pupil's  coveted  reward  is  in  tangible  returns  that  will  promote 
his  general  interests ;  the  teacher's  lies  in  her  immediate  pleas- 
ure in  the  mere  responses  of  pleased  pupils.  Therefore  while 
the  teacher's  general  good-naturedness  expressed  in  her  abil- 
ity to  elicit  pleasure-filled  responses  is  one  of  the  most  sought 
for  traits  of  personality,  it  has  some  destructive  tendencies. 

Stimulated  by  her  desire  for  selfish  satisfaction  which  in 
turn  the  pupil's  approbation  helps  intensify,  the  teacher  tends 
to  measure  values  by  the  standard  "  here  and  now."  Remote 
and  permanent  ends  are  lost  sight  of.  In  general  class  man- 
agement the  teacher's  tendency  to  seek  immediate  pleasure 
and  to  seek  the  path  of  least  resistance  is  responsible  for 
the  proverbial  '*  thief  of  time ;"  for  failure  to  perform  at 
once  the  many  little  things  that  demand  immediate  attenticm, 
the  grading  and  the  prompt  return  of  examination  papers,  for 
example,  long  past  the  time  when  their  return  would  be  of 
real  advantage  to  the  pupil;  of  postponing  to  prepare  the 
lesson  as  provided  by  the  lesson  plan,  of  neglecting  even  to 
provide  a  lesson  plan ;  in  short  human  nature  fain  would  have 
each  day  and  hour  and  moment  seek  its  own  salvation. 

Furthermore  the  teacher  tends  to  check  up  her  results  in 
terms  of  immediate  responses.  The  higher  the  activity  of 
the  class,  therefore,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
Consequently  that  teacher  considered  best,  as  measured  by 
immediate  returns,  often  over-stimulates  the  children  and 
thereby  encourages  mechanical  mastery  of  empty  words  and 
calls  forth  undue  expenditure  of  nervous  energy. 
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By  a  large  majority  of  supervisors  and  principals,  that 
teacher  perhaps  who  can,  by  putting  a  question,  call  nearly  all 
the  class  to  stand  on  tip-toe  and  to  brandish  their  hands  in 
the  air  in  eagerness  to  give  the  answer,  is  graded  forernost 
in  efficiency.  Her  immediate  products  may  be  excellent  but 
how  about  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  overstimulated  child? 
What  must  the  pulse  and  respiration  be  ?  Suppose  such  eager 
children  constantly  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch,  have  this 
teacher  for  five  or  six  successive  periods  for  five  suc- 
cessive days  for  ten  successive  months.  They  may  have 
a  rather  high  degree  of  parrot  mastery  but  with  an  over- 
sensitive nervous  system  they  can  hardly  have  the  highest 
degree  of  self-mastery.  Needless  to  say  that  such  children 
can  not  have  a  chance  for  developed  habits  of  deliberation 
and  reflective  thinking.  The  few  children  who  would  not 
respond  to  these  excitations  would  become  less  sensitive  to 
stimulation  and  more  sensitive  to  their  own  inferiority.  The 
conscientious  teacher  is  a  living  embodiment  of  this  high  pitch 
of  activity.  She  by  her  tendency  to  let  no  moment  pass  un- 
filled by  some  high  flow  of  neural  energy  leads  the  pupil  off. 
Thus  she  is  apt  to  expend  far  too  much  energy,  to  speak  too 
loudly,  to  gesture  wildly  and  to  become  fretful.  James's 
gospel  of  relaxation  for  the  teacher  first,  then  put  in  practice 
where  the  child  is  involved,  would  bring*  added  happiness  and 
increased  ultimate  efficiency. 

A  good  many  children  need  repose  more  than  activity. 
Some  children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  nap  in  school 
and  some  should  be  compelled  to  retire  to  a  quiet  room.  Rest 
rooms  for  some  time  have  been  in  evidence  in  colleges  and 
many  high  schools  but  they  are  somewhat  of  a  novelty 
in  the  grades.  It  is  assumed  that  children  need  no  quiet- 
ness, that  their  rest  is  in  activity.  Hence  the  human  element 
in  the  teacher  that  makes  her  strive  to  elicit  quick  responses 
and  very  high  activity  may  lead  to  undesirable  consequences 
if  not  sanely  weighed  and  reconsidered. 

Correlative  with  the  above  is  the  teacher's  feeling  that  the 
child  should  everlastingly  be  busy  even  if  not  doing  some- 
thing worth  while,  just  to  develop  the  habit  of  industry  and 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  With  this  impulse  the  teacher 
lands'  to  assign  long  tasks  to  be  performed  often  very  blindly, 
to  require  long  essays  which  become  mere  platitudes,  and 
much  general  written  work  little  of  which  is  corrected.  Think 
of  all  the  work  the  average  pupil  has  to  do  whether  right  or 
wrong  just  to  satisfy  the  dictum,  diligence!  One  of  the  most 
wasteful  aspects  of  education  now  is  the  teaching  of  wrong 
habits  by  assigning  written  work  and  by  learning  things  en- 
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tirely  wrong  all  because  the  teacher's  conscience  tells  her 
"  children  should  be  busy." 

The  desire  for  immediate  response  prompts  the  teacher  to 
call  most  frequently  upon  the  brighter  pupils  to  recite.  They 
naturally  want  to  recite  because  they  know  how,  and  to  recite 
permits  them  to  display  their  superiority.  The  duller  pupils 
prefer  to  be  silent  because  they  do  not  know,  and  to  be  silent 
permits  them  to  hide  their  inferiority.  Often  too  when  the 
pupil  most  needs  the  opportunity  to  think  alone,  the  teacher, 
in  impatience,  will  supply  the  information.  The  pupil  gen- 
erally does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  think  because  the  teacher 
robs  him  by  calling  on  another  pupil  who  she  knows  can 
answer,  by  answering  the  question  herself,  or  by  asking  more 
detailed  or  leading  questions.  This  is  not  always  mere  im- 
patience of  the  teacher;  frequently  it  is  but  a  feeling  that 
there  must  be  no  pause,  that  answers  must  be  given  quickly. 
Thus  fearful  of  a  lull,  the  teacher  by  a  series  of  suggestive 
questions  may  lead  the  pupil  quite  away  from  the  original 
question  and  let  it  go  unanswered.  The  interrupting,  oft 
irrelevant,  and  too  frequent  accompanying  remarks  by  the 
teacher  prove  often  serious  distractions  to  the  pupil.  A  fret- 
ful teacher  impatient  with  what  the  pupil  gives  will  frequently 
distract  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  by  giving  vent  to 
her  feelings  of  anger  or  dissatisfaction.  Likewise  jovial  good- 
natured  teachers  by  injecting  incongruous  remarks  and  relating 
irrelevant  anecdotes  for  the  mere  purpose  of  entertaining  often 
scatter  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  In  short  the  teacher  is 
constrained  to  satisfy  her  feelings  first,  to  supply  cheerfully 
the  child's  immediate  wants  rather  than  to  struggle  to  create 
in  the  child  the  proper  wants.  With  the  curriculum  more  or 
less  final  the  chances  of  the  teacher's  service  in  creating  proper 
wants  are  limited,  and  because  of  her  human  frailties,  her 
readiness  to  fall  a  prey  to  instant  approbation,  she  finds  her- 
self often  teaching  things  to  please  rather  than  to  fit  the 
learner  for  real  life  and  to  entertain  rather  than  to  teach. 

Not  only  does  the  teacher  tend  to  prompt  and  to  interrupt 
the  pupil's  recitation  but  she  has  strong  propensity  to  elaborate 
upon  the  answers  that  the  pupil  gives,  to  consider  no  answer 
complete  without  her  polish.  Her  whole  tendency  at  talking 
overmuch  is  evoked  principally  by  her  pleasure  in  hearing 
herself  speak  and  in  showing  her  superiority  over  her  audi- 
tors by  telling  something  they  do  not  know.  This  frailty 
often  leads  the  teacher  to  talk  about  much  wholly  off  the 
subject  at  hand,  to  wander  off  in  recital  of  personal  experi- 
ences and  to  repetition  of  stories  and  anecdotes  that  have  no 
immediate  purpose.    Generally  these  diversions  become  more 
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attractive  than  the  real  subject  matter  at  hand ;  sometimes 
they  may  be  also  more  profitable.  However  the  increased 
attention  of  the  auditors  at  their  recital  stimulates  the  teacher 
to  indulge  with  profligacy.  Pupils  take  advantage  of.  the 
teacher  peculiarly  afflicted  with  this  frailty  and  stimulate  it 
by  forced  applause  and  by  irrelevant  questions.  How  many 
a  clever  student  has  saved  himself  from  failure  in  a  recita- 
tion by  asking  questions  of  the  teacher  so  as  to  forestall  her 
questions  and  otherwise  to  consume  the  time! 

Akin  to  her  elaborative  attitude  is  the  teacher's  exaggerated 
consciousness  of  overawing  power  and  her  belief  that  she 
must  seem  to  be  very  scholarly.  This  leads  her  to  exposure 
of  her  ignorance,  to  pretenses,  to  misinterpretations  and  to 
mere  bluff.  Conscious  too  of  her  rich  experience  in  contrast 
with  the  child's,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  put  too  much  faith  in 
her  ability  to  meet  all  new  situations.  She  often  deceives 
herself  that  she  has  mastered  her  subject  matter  when  only 
meagerly  acquainted  with  it.  Woe  unto  the  child  whose 
teacher  has  this  tendency  pronounced!  Such  a  teacher  no 
longer  stimulates  but  teaches  continuously  the  same  facts  in 
the  same  way,  term  after  term,  and  with  the  child,  becomes 
a  parrot  follower  of  the  text. 

This  shortsightedness,  this  "  here  and  now  "  impulse,  seems 
to  be  a  vital  factor  of  all  the  human  frailties  thus  far  enumer- 
ated. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  desire  to  please.  What 
pleases  at  one  time  may  not  please  at  some  future  time. 
Rather  it  may  prove  an  ultimate  displeasure.  The  whole 
gamut  of  choice  and  ideals  that  go  to  make  up  individual 
character  and  to  promote  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  con- 
sists in  frequent  choosings  of  that  which  will  bring  future 
rather  than  present  pleasure.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  present  pleasing  is  pernicious  always ;  only  when  imme- 
diate pleasure  forestalls  a  more  remote  and  lasting  pleasure 
is  the  frailty  "  to  please  "  a  menace.  Some  teachers  have  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  most  things  that  are  remotely  good 
and  pleasant  a  means  to  please  immediately.  Welcome  to 
such  teachers !  It  is  significant  however,  that  so  many  teach- 
ers, especially  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  who  seemed 
never  to  try,  nor  to  have  the  gift  to  please  their  pupils,  have 
been  looked  upon  by  those  same  pupils  in  later  life  as  the 
teachers  who  have  meant  most  for  their  welfare  and  their 
consequent  efficient  happiness.  No  less  obvious  is  this  short- 
sightedness in  the  other  human  frailties.  Indeed  all  have 
been  discussed  with  this  factor  presupposed. 

These  and  other  "  human  frailties  "  of  the  teacher  entrench 
themselves  with  age  and  tend  to  become  more  powerful  as 
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the  teacher's  concepts  and  modes  of  thought  and  speech  and 
actions  become  more  fixed.  To  think  of  things  in  the  one 
same  way,  to  ask  questions  and  to  respond  in  a  more  or  less 
stereotyped  manner,  and  to  meet  every  situation  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  each  successive  step  in  the  program,  mechanically, 
is  a  most  natural  tendency  of  a  teacher.  Novelty,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  essential  agent  of  good  teaching  finds  no 
natural  friendship  in  the  human  frailties  of  the  teacher.  Some- 
times by  each  successive  word  the  wearj'  college  lad  will 
anticipate  the  chapel  prayer  of  the  college  president.  The 
set  phrases  and  mannerisms  of  the  professors,  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  "  fooled,"  become  the  common  source  for 
jest  in  the  college  neighborhood,  and  certainly  the  high  school 
and  grade  teachers  have  likewise  their  idiosyncrasies.  Per- 
haps the  average  teacher  fails  to  appreciate  to  what  degree 
her  shortcomings  are  ridiculed  by  her  pupils.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  upper  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The 
adolescent  seems  to  lead  in  making  most  capital  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes  out  of  these  human  frailties  of  the  teacher. 
Unfortunately  the  teacher  is  the  last  to  be  aware  of  her 
human  ills  and  of  her  fossilized  and  worn-out  usages.  There- 
fore unless  constantly  stimulated  by  the  association  of  other 
people  and  by  the  diversity  of  thought  and  expression  from 
the  platform  and  the  pen  and  by  a  constant  search  for  wider 
knowledge,  the  teacher,  burdened  by  these  human  frailties,  is 
doomed  to  lessen  in  efficiency. 

Not  only  do  the  teacher's  concepts  and  habits  of  procedure 
tend  to  petrify  but  probably  the  average  teacher  rarely  reaches 
to  the  level  of  the  child.  Examination  of  school  books  by 
Thorndike  and  others.  Hall's  study  of  the  contents  of  chil- 
dren's minds  on  entering  school  and  studies  in  incidental 
memory,  in  observation,  and  in  testimony  of  children  by  the 
writer  and  many  others  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
much  warning,  most  teachers  and  text-book  writers  have  not 
had  the  child's  viewpoint,  but  have  presented  subject  matter 
to  him  frequently  in  total  ignorance  of  his  apperceptive  basis. 

Since  all  phases  of  one's  personality  are  least  obvious  to 
the  possessor  thereby  making  difficult  any  remedies  of  one's 
deficiencies,  every  teacher  can  ill  aflFord  not  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  universal  frailties  of  humankind,  for  to  know  about 
them  is  the  first  step  toward  their  remedy. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THE  TREE-LIFE  OF  OUR 
APE-LIKE  ANCESTORS 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall 


I.  The  progress  from  quadrupedal  to  bipedal  locomotion 
and  from  quadrumanal  to  bimanal  manipulation,  which  pro- 
duced the  order  of  primates,  including  monkeys  and  man, 
was  very  slow.  It  was  marked  by  many  stages,  required  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  involved  many  profound  changes 
of  both  physical  and  mental  constitution.  It  began  necessarily 
with  the  plantigrades,  who  walk  on  a  full  open  palm  or  sole 
and  not  with  digitigrades  or  ungulates,  who  walk  upon  one  or 
several  toes.  The  former  in  locomotion  come  into  closer  rap- 
port with  the  ground  or  with  their  basis  of  support.  This 
gives  a  sympathetic  sense  of  thermal  and  haptic  differences, 
evokes  a  greater  variety  of  motor  reactions  and  results  in 
greater  discrimination  in  placing  the  sensitive  broad  surface 
of  the  feet  than  occurs  in  hoofed  or  toe-walking  beasts.  The 
psychomotor  centers  are  brought  nearer  to  a  reality  that  may 
change  with  every  step.  Injury  is  easier  unless  the  feet  are 
put  down  with  discretion  and  thus  foot  and  limb  conscious- 
ness is  increased.  Hence,  plantigrades  as  a  rule  have  more 
freedom  and  wider  range  of  limb  movement  and  can  touch 
and  scratch  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  their  own  body  and 
receive  impressions  from  it.  Feet  or  hands  can  touch  and 
feel  each  other,  and  this  many  writers  regard  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  progressive  consciousness  of  self,  because  in  this 
act  each  part  is  at  the  same  time  subject  and  object  and  is  both 
active  and  passive  to  the  other.  Even  the  Ursidae  illustrate 
this  principle  with  their  sensitive  feet,  great  plasticity  and 
flexibility  of  limb.  Thus  in  the  animal  world  also  mobility  of 
parts  and  discriminative  sensibility  go  together. 

All  apes,  too,  and  even  lemurs,  develop  at  their  digital  ex- 
tremities nails  instead  of  claws,  although  the  former,  like 
those  of  infants,  are  more  curved.  The  nails  of  idiots  often 
show  reversionary  traits.  Normal  infants  may  show  anger 
by  scratching.  Rodents  climb  by  claws  instead  of  by  grasping 
and  some  children  still  show  a  psychophysic  mode  of  this 
transition  by  peculiar  finger-nail  consciousness  which  prompts 
them  to  bite  and  pull  their  nails  and  to  scratch  rough  sub- 
stances persistently  as  if  their  psychoneural  system  had  not 
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yet  adjusted  to  the  loss  of  claws.  The  rather  copious  litera- 
ture upon  this  subject  shows  also  that  not  only  defectives  but 
patients  suffering  from  certain  specific  diseases  may  exhibit 
abnormalities  in  the  form  or  texture  of  the  nails  that  suggest 
the  claws  in  which  the  digits  once  ended.  With  growing 
power  of  prehension  these  were  superseded  and  their  present 
spatulate  form  became  more  serviceable. 

Tree  climbing  by  grasping  instead  of  with  claws  developed 
slowly,  and  this  marked  the  first  and  probably  the  chief  stage 
by  which  the  erect  position  was  assumed  and  became  habitual. 
It  was  preluded  by  some  of  the  early  dinosaurs  and  a  high 
degree  of  it  is  seen  in  the  marsupials.  In  both  of  these  the 
fore  limbs  became  more  or  less  manipulative,  but  as  they 
were  freed  from  the  work  of  locomotion,  they  found  so  little 
else  to  do  that  they  became  small,  short  and  feeble,  while  in 
the  rodents,  in  which  both  functions  were  more  or  less  com- 
bined, they  remained  relatively  larger.  To  climb  by  prehen- 
sion, the  fore  limbs  grew  long  to  grasp  large  trunks  and  to 
give  a  far  reach.  Thus  greater  security  aloft  was  afforded. 
The  tertiary  forests  were  rank  and  tropical,  even  in  the  north, 
and  although  many  of  the  trees  were  deciduous,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  not  so  and  many  bore  tempting  crops 
of  fruits  and  nuts.  A  far  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  now  was  woodland  and  much  of  this  contained  not  only 
undergrowth,  but  thick  and  heavy  branches  and  foliage  above 
so  that  the  ground  was  dark.  The  light  invited  the  attention 
of  terrestrial  creatures  upward,  and  some  forests  presented 
the  somewhat  characteristic  tropical  double  roof  of  lower  and 
higher  branches  which  the  modern  great  apes,  especially  the 
ourangs,  love  so  well.  Even  when  trees  were  not  in  marshy 
ground,  they  offered  protection  from  the  numerous  and  often 
large  and  savage  beasts  of  prey  that  prowled  by  day  and  night 
below.  The  density  of  arboreal  growth  offered  also  easy 
modes  of  transit  for  long  distances,  by  passing  from  tree  to 
tree  in  all  directions  and  at  different  altitudes.  Such  an 
advantageous  mode  of  life  as  was  thus  offered  was  sure  to  be 
taken  full  advantage  of  by  natural  selection.  Thus  reaching 
upward  for  food,  supporting  the  body  on  the  hind  limbs  by 
grasping  higher  and  the  escape  from  dangers  below,  all  invited 
upward,  and  so  the  trees  became  tenanted  by  climbers  as  well 
as  by  flyers. 

Although  other  animals  climb,  none  are  so  completely 
adapted  for  permanent  arboreal  life  as  are  monkeys  and  apes. 
The  sloths  are  aberrant  and  exceptional  in  their  class  and  most 
rodents  are  quite  as  much  at  home  on  the  ground  as  in  trees. 
Apes  of  purely  dendritic  habits  must  not  only  seize  objects 
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and  pick  fruit  and  nuts,  but  must  constantly  lift  their  own 
bodies,  which  therefore  became  small.  The  forearms  grew 
and  acquired  in  the  trees  the  power  to  rotate  outwardly  or 
laterally  as  those  of  quadrupeds  cannot  do.  The  shoulder 
blades  became  turned  almost  at  right  angles  into  the  same 
plane  instead  of  being  parallel.  Supination  also  was  devel- 
oped. Thus,  the  hand  and  arm  in  all  their  higher  powers  were 
in  a  sense  tree-made.  Again,  locomotion  in  tree  tops  was 
no  longer  by  regularly  rhythmic  steps,  one  just  like  another, 
which  therefore  readily  became  automatic,  but  on  the  forest 
tops  there  must  be  incessant  new  adjustments  with  perhaps  no 
two  movements  alike  but  all  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye 
and  of  attention,  so  that  the  hand  and  arm  here  became  the 
servants  of  the  brain.  Ourangs  advance  several  miles  an  hour 
from  tree  to  tree,  grasping  now  with  hands,  now  with  feet, 
reaching  far  or  near,  high  or  low,  seizing  large  or  small 
branches  or  grasping  several  tiny  ones  bunched  together,  now 
swinging  and  now,  though  rarely,  slightly  leaping,  with  body 
now  erect,  now  horizontal.  Every  movement  must  be  made 
with  deliberation,  circumspection  and  incessant  foresight  as 
to  which  branch  affords  at  its  far  end  the  best  connection  with 
the  next  tree,  and  many  monkeys  use  along  with  four  hands 
a  prehensile  tail  for  still  greater  security,  and  a  few  swing 
themselves  and  leap  through  considerable  spaces,  even  jump- 
ing on  a  limb  till  they  can  use  its  spring  to  aid  in  the  propul- 
sion of  their  body,  perhaps  even  carrying  fruit  or  their  young 
at  the  same  time. 

Arboreal  life  too  involves  the  constant  danger  of  falling, 
unknown  to  dwellers  on  earth  or  in  the  sea.  This  developed 
a  unique  gravity  sense  and  the  feeling  of  an  abyss  always 
yawning  below.  There  is  an  inexorable  penalty  for  error  or 
carelessness,  a  stimulus  that  does  not  exist  in  any  other  form 
of  life. 

Progressive  adaptation  of  structure  and  psyche  and  perhaps 
long  ages  of  elimination  of  the  fallers,  lightness  of  body, 
adjustments  that  make  falls  from  considerable  heights  harm- 
less, and  fixed  habits  of  caution,  have  reduced  danger  from 
this  source  to  an  almost  vanishing  point.  Animals  that  walk 
on  terra  Urma  have  no  sense  of  anything  beneath  them  upon 
which  they  look  down,  so  that  the  altitude  psychosis  is  an 
attitude  of  soul  that  gives  a  spectator  from  above  a  knowledge 
at  close  hand  of  foes  below,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  safety 
from  attack  approximating  that  of  birds.  On  the  ground 
there  are  few  or  no  dangers  from  below  but  only  on  the  same 
plane  or  above,  but  for  denizens  of  trees  danger  also  lurks 
below.    A  great  variety  of  interests  and  objects  are  also  be- 
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neath.  A  settled  habit  of  directing  attention  downward  is 
a  trait  which  has  just  the  persistency  and  sur^nval  power 
characteristic  of  paleo-psychic  elements.  Once  well  down 
from  the  trees,  consciousness  would  not  need  to  be  occupied 
with  what  was  beneath,  but  the  psychoneural  vestiges  of 
dendritic  life  would  be  found  only  in  faint  pervasive  pre- 
dispositions, far  below  the  horizon  of  consciousness.  To  be 
interested  in  what  is  under  our  feet,  to  be  semi-credulous  of 
fancies  about  things  subterranean,  such  as  suggestions  of 
caverns,  currents,  veins,  passages,  gnomes,  vulcanites,  houses 
of  the  dead,  prowling  and  inimical  ghosts,  Cerberus,  dragons, 
imps,  devils  and  other  monsters  of  Hades,  make  the  solid 
earth  somewhat  more  permeable  to  fancy,  and  fear  is  more 
likely  to  be  oriented  downward  as  are  both  curiosit>'  and 
awe.  Mysterious  noises  and  voices  would  under  some  cir- 
cumstances be  more  likely  to  be  instinctively  located  in  that 
direction  whence  yawns  the  great  pit  into  which  the  soul  may 
fall  at  death.  The  roots  as  well  as  the  branches  of  Ygdrasil, 
the  universe  tree,  are  full  of  moving  living  creatures  that  run 
freely  up  and  down  them.  The  curve  of  phyletic  memory-  is 
asjTnptotic  and  nothing  once  well  stamped  upon  the  soul  is 
ever  utterly  lost.  Thus  the  mythopoetic  imagination  of  man 
is  more  plastic  to-day  because  of  the  ancient  interlude  of  tree 
life,  and  the  very  earth  is  less  hard  and  impenetrable  to 
thought  and  feeling  because  of  it.  The  apes,  when  they  first 
came  to  earth,  lived  in  part  on  roots  and  tubers,  and  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  qttaesita  of  geolog}'  and  our  zest  to 
know  the  roots  of  things  are  not  still  subtly  favored  by  the 
airy  life  of  our  forebears  aloft  which  predisposed  the  soul  to 
conceive  the  universe  as  more  laminated  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been? 

Still  other  simian  traits  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
adult  trunk  is  but  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  that 
of  the  child  at  birth,  the  legs  quintuple  their  length.  When 
the  foetus  is  about  8^2  inches  long,  its  arms  reach  to  its  knees. 
The  infant,  too,  grasps  with. its  fingers  pressing  its  palms  with- 
out opposing  the  thumbs,  using  its  hand  like  a  hook  as  do 
the  apes.  The  spine  has  not  yet  attained  the  double  cun^a- 
ture  characteristic  of  man.  Some  months  before  birth  it  has 
a  so-called  lanugo  hair  over  nearly  its  entire  body,  and  not 
only  this  but  most  of  the  body  hairs  that  survive  in  the  adult 
human  body  have  the  same  direction  as  among  apes.  The 
infant's  flat  nose  and  pouched  cheek,  its  power  of  humeral 
torsion,  its  scapular  index  and  possibly  its  dread  of  water,  are 
still  suggestive  of  this  stage  of  life. 

Our    feet   are    still    arched    from    early    impact    with    the 
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branches,  the  wrinkles  in  them  at  birth  resembling  those  of 
apes.  Adults  still  wear  both  heel  and  sole  of  their  shoes 
fastest  on  the  outer  side,  and  our  children  tend  to  be  bow- 
legged  as  were  apes  from  much  climbing  and  have  unde- 
veloped simian  calves.  Infants  often  curl  their  smaller  toes 
inward  in  their  first  efforts  to  walk  and  can  separate  and  bend 
the  toes  with  relative  independence.  The  legs  are  still  semi- 
flexed and  relatively  shorter  and  weaker  than  the  arms,  and 
soon  after  birth  the  latter  can  in  many  cases  support  the  whole 
body  for  a  minute  or  two  by  clinging  to  a  cane,  a  power  that 
is  soon  lost.  Babies  clutch  hairy  objects,  like  the  father's 
beard,  with  a  grip  still  reminiscent  of  that  which  clung  to  the 
shaggy  sides  of  parents  when  not  to  do  so  might  cause  the 
infants  to  fall  to  their  death.  They  often  climb  with  great 
avidity,  e.  g.,  upstairs  before  they  can  walk,  and  occasionally 
creep  on  their  knuckles  in  true  simian-wise.  They  have  a 
strange  wild  horror  of  falling  almost  from  birth,  and  if  lifted 
up  and  down,  flare  their  arms  and  clench  with  their  hands. 
Even  boys  show  a  strange  passion  for  nuts  and  tree  fruits, 
often  climbing  to  dangerous  heights  for  them,  and  their  appe- 
tite, as  we  shall  see,  has  striking  simian  analogues.  They  love 
to  climb  on  and  along  fearsome  places,  to  walk  on  beams,  or 
logs,  to  balance  themselves  in  so  doing  perhaps  over  streams 
or  chasms,  with  a  love  of  high  places  and  an  immunity  alike 
astonishing  to  adults.  Among  all  races  and  in  all  climes, 
infants  are  hushed  and  soothed  by  rocking,  as  if  sleep  were 
the  sinking  back  into  an  earlier  stage  of  life  in  which  all  post- 
arboreal  acquisitions  were  eliminated.  All  the  lullabies  of  the 
world  suggest  undulatory  movements  or  rockabyes  in  the  tree 
tops.  The  wind  to  many  anemotropic  souls  still  suggests  the 
tossing  of  billows  or  branches,  and  who  shall  say  that  even 
the  swing,  the  teeter,  the  baby-jumper,  the  use  of  the  swing- 
ing rings  in  the  gymnasium,  the  joy  of  sailing  and  yachting 
and  the  sense  of  rhythm  itself  are  devoid  of  all  survivals  of 
this  ancient  mode  of  life? 

Tree  life  was  indeed  a  free  life.  Every  branch  was  an  open 
road  prepared  by  nature  and  every  trunk  or  stem  invited  up 
and  down;  every  fork  in  a  limb  involved  a  choice.  Here,  a 
bird's  nest  was  found  with  eggs  which  all  apes  know  how 
to  eat  without  losing  their  content ;  or  with  young,  which  gave 
a  rare  morsel  of  animal  food.  Beneath  the  shaggy  bark  were 
savory  insects  which  could  be  had  by  scratching  or  picking 
in  which  apes  excelled,  a  habit  which  still  survives  in  the 
fiocculation  of  insane  or  dying  men.  There  was  occasional 
honey  with  little  danger  from  stings,  because  nature  had  pro- 
vided hairy  bee-weirs;  a  great  variety  of  buds,  wild  fruits, 
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edible  bark  and  leaves  which  could  satisfy  the  strange  pithe- 
coid appetite  for  bitters,  acids  and  astringents  and  which  en- 
joys and  thrives  upon  green  fruit  still  tempting  to  boys.  Occa- 
sionally, .  birds  were  caught  in  nests  while  defending  their 
young,  and  were  plucked  with  skill  and  greedily  eaten.  Posi- 
tions were  easily  found  which  shed  rain  or  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  and  broad  supports  were  sometimes  made  broader 
by  twigs,  platforms  or  nests.  All  apes  can  cling  and  sleep 
at  the  same  time  as  do  birds.  Occasionally  there  was  descent 
to  the  ground  and  perhaps  short  excursions  over  it  for  explor- 
ation and  play.  No  kind  of  life  can  well  be  imagined  more 
tempting  for  social  sport  and  no  creatures  are  so  frolicsome. 
There  was  also  great  immunity  from  danger,  for  almost  no 
creature  could  pursue  them  aloft  and  yet  they  could  observe 
all  in  safety.  Hence  curiosity  was  strongly  developed  in  all 
directions  and  was  independent  of  individual  interests  of 
either  fear  or  food.  No  creature,  save  man  alone,  is  such  a 
disinterested  investigator.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  instinct 
of  imitation.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  ape's  highly  developed 
social  nature.  He  regards  man  because  of  his  similarit>'  in 
form  as  only  another  king  ape  and  copies  his  actions  as  he 
does  those  of  his  companions,  although  he  imitates  no  other 
species.  We  think  him  curious  because  he  is  so  about  us 
and  imitative  because  he  mimics  us.  The  crowds  about  the 
monkeys'  cage  in  menageries  show  that  this  interest  is  mutual. 
A  reasoning  ape  would  doubtless  regard  the  human  species 
as  peculiarly  gifted  with  interest  in  and  the  power  of  mimick- 
ing him. 

n.  Psychogenesis  has  to  ask  even  if  it  cannot  answer, 
whether  the  rank  and  tangled  jungle  of  folklore  which  has 
grown  up  about  trees,  preserves  any  traces  of  a  tree-dwelling 
stage  in  man's  pedigree  or  whether  it  would  have  been  the 
same  had  there  been  no  such  stage.  Archaic  as  are  the  sources 
of  tradition,  we  should  not  of  course  expect  to  find  legends  of 
arboreal  life,  however  disguised  or  distorted,  for  it  was  pre- 
linguistic.  There  are  strata  of  the  soul,  however,  far  deeper 
than  the  roots  of  speech.  That  these  may  in  subtle  ways  influ- 
ence mythopoeic  fancy  when  it  evolves  long  ages  later  seems 
to  me  not  inherently  improbable,  although  how  it  works  is 
far  beyond  our  present  ken,  nor  so  far  as  I  know  has  the 
question  in  any  such  form  as  this  ever  been  asked.  Even 
though  it  cannot  be  answered,  it  can  no  longer  be  escaped. 
Hence,  we  must  boldly  inquire  whether  the  myths,  beliefs  and 
customs  of  primitive  people  can  all  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  the  stirp  ever  since  it  attained  humanity  has 
been  so  often  and  profoundly  associated  with  and  dependent 
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Upon  forests  or  trees  for  shade,  sustenance,  utility,  etc., 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  man's  mind  is  profoundly  ani- 
mistic; or  whether  beyond  this  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
still  older  residual  normative  influences  that  hark  still  farther 
back  to  life  in  and  not  merely  under  the  trees.  Only  sug- 
gestions admittedly  provisional  and  conjectural  can  be  given 
and  these  are  as  follows.^ 

The  folklore  of  a  number  of  races  describes  men  as  sons 
of  trees  and  trees  as  the  parents  of  men.  To  cut  them  down 
is  matricide.  Men  either  emerged  from  their  trunks  or  sprang 
from  seeds  that  grew  upon  their  branches.  In  them  perhaps 
are  the  souls  of  the  unborn  who  await  birth  or  at  death  the 
soul  may  re-enter  their  substance.  In  other  languages  than 
our  own,  phrases  like  descended  from  or  come  out  of  trees 
have  the  same  ambiguous  meaning  as  domn  from  or  out  of 
the  body  of.  Now,  is  it  not  easier  and  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  difficult,  not  to  say  absurd,  idea  grew  up 
into  consciousness  as  it  were  protectively  by  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  older  and  more  truthful  residues  in  the  organic 
memory  of  life  among  the  branches?  How  unless  by  Ver- 
schiehung  could  so  fantastic  a  view  of  the  origin  of  life,  so 
remote  from  common  observation,  as  that  human  forms  should 
exhale,  exude  or  emerge  out  of  tree  trunks  or  sink  back  into 
them  arise  and  gain  credence,  unless  it  was  sustained  by 
attraction  into  some  analogy  with  deeper  and  older  psycho- 
physic  momenta  which,  though  entirely  unconscious,  blindly 
impelled  the  barbaric  soul  to  assent  because  life  had  really 
been  in  the  trees.  Interpreting  as  we  always  should,  what 
myth  says  by  what  it  means,  a  fact  in  man's  phyletic  history 
really  did  thus  find  outcrop,  although  adumbrated  and  in  per- 
verse form  far  later.  He  really  did  come  out  of  trees  and  he 
could  be  and  was  thought  to  have  been  in  them  because  he 
actually  was  on  them. 

Again,  primitive  sylvan  men  might  easily  ascribe  sentiency 
to  trees,  think  their  sap  blood,  their  bark  skin,  their  leaves 
clothes,  their  root  feet,  their  limbs  arms,  their  noises  voices 
and  oracles  and  thus  come  to  regard  them  as  besouled  and 
ascribe  to  each  common  species  its  own  psychic  traits,  as 
strength  to  the  oak,  grief  to  the  willow,  fear  to  the  poplar. 
They  might  personify  individual  trees,  make  them  guardians, 
sympathetically  bound  up  with  the  life  of  human  individuals, 

1  A  few  references,  themselves  typical,  will  here  serve  as  an  open 
sesame  to  both  the  vein  of  thought  and  the  literature  upon  it  here 
implied.  Mannhardt's  Baumkultus,  Berlin  1875,  646  p.  Ibid.  Antike 
Wald-und  Feklkulte,  Berlin,  1877,  359  p.  Philpot's  The  Sacred  Tree, 
London,  1897,  pp.  179.  See  also  for  literature  J.  O.  Quantz's  Den- 
dropsychosis,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol,  vol.  9,  1897,  beginning  page  467. 
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and  feel  grateful  for  shade  in  desert  heat,  etc.,  but  why  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  should  these  tree  souls  be  attracted  into  human 
forms  so  ver>'  different  from  their  own  ?  There  might  be  meta- 
morphosis into  trees  as  in  the  case  of  Daphne,  Cybele,  Phyllis, 
or  as  in  flowers  of  the  Cl>'tie  group ;  trees  might  be  sacred  to 
certain  deities,  the  oak  to  Zeus,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  myrtle 
to  Aphrodite,  etc.,  but  why  should  the  tree  num^n  or  sprite 
take  complete  human  form  so  that  to  cut  trees  is  to  dispossess 
or  discarnate  an  anthropoid  soul?  Yet  we  have  a  large  g^oup 
of  myths  in  which  the  dryad  maidens  emerge  from  and  vanish 
into  or  souls  are  locked  up  in  their  substance,  and  it  is  often 
to  these  highly  personified  beings  that  prayers  are  addressed 
for  propitiation,  e.  g.,  before  they  are  felled.  This  is  never 
found  to  any  such  degree  in  the  case  of  flowers  or  herbs  use- 
ful for  food  or  medicine  or  in  any  other  form  of  vegetable 
life.  Thus,  again,  we  have  an  unexplored  residuum  which 
points  to,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the  presumption  of  a  once 
closer  relation  with  dendritic  than  with  other  botanical  forms. 
III.  Once  more,  the  gods  are  often  semi-  or  quasi-arboreal 
in  their  habits.  Some  live  in  tree-tops  and  above  them.  They 
come  down  in  storm,  cloud  and  mist  and  speak  to  men  in 
treey  voices  in  which  man  hears  also  other  celestial  beings. 
Their  heavenly  home  is  projected  still  farther  upwards  where 
lies  another  country  or  super-earth.  In  many  a  folk-tale, 
children,  men  and  weird  uncanny  or  monstrous  folk  ascend 
to  or  descend  from  heaven  by  way  of  trees.  Then  there  are 
universe  trees  of  diverse  kinds  and  of  apparently  independent 
racial  origin  that  hold  up  the  sky,  whose  leaves  are  clouds, 
whose  fruits  are  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  whose  roots  go  to 
the  sea  and  hold  the  earth  together,  with  deities  in  their  tops, 
demons,  dragons,  gnomes  at  their  root  and  all  intermediate 
orders  of  beings  disposed  in  due  gradations  between.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  very  disposition  of  head  and  eyes  in  the 
body  of  both  man  and  beast  and  nearly  all  their  interest  and 
experience  predispose  them  to  orient  themselves  horizontally 
and  that  there  is  relatively  little  incentive  to  project  thought, 
fancy  or  even  perception  upward  or  downward,  the  question 
is  very  insistent — how  did  man  come  to  conceive  the  cosmos 
as  he  does  where  the  universe  tree  embodies  his  philosophy 
of  nature  as  vertically  disposed,  with  the  zenith  and  nadir  per- 
haps even  farther  apart  than  are  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south?  Forest  life  lifts  eyes  and  thought  upward  more  than 
does  life  on  the  plain ;  so  does  life  among  mountains  and 
valleys.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  altitude  psychosis,  that  uses 
a  tree  as  the  apperception  organ  of  the  universe,  was  in  part 
reinforced  by  sympathetic  reverberations  that  still  echo  in  the 
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subconscious  depths  of  the  soul  from  that  dim  voiceless  past 
when  the  life  of  our  tree-dwelling  ancestors  had  a  wider  ver- 
tical range;  when  they  were  more  habitually  conscious  than 
now  of  gravity  directions  in  space;  when  changes  up,  and 
down  were  more  incessant  and  emphasized  to  their  psyche  by 
more  effort  as  well  as  more  danger;  when  the  horizon  was 
ever  changing  with  height;  when  to  looking  were  added  going 
up  and  down,  and  orientation  downward,  now  rare,  was 
inveterate  ? 

Finally,  religion  is  in  most  of  even  the  elementary  faiths 
and  cults  closely  associated  with  the  altitude  sense.  The  pious 
soul  is  almost  everywhere  ouranotropic.  Spires  and  minarets 
point  heavenward  and  even  theology  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  celestial  or  astronomic  thought.  The  influence 
of  Druid  and  other  sacred  groves,  as  man's  first  temples,  still 
pervades  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Groined  arches  simulate 
leafy  forest  roofs.  Woods  with  their  banks  of  foliage  absorb 
evil  thoughts  as  they  do  the  noxious  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air,  and  their  hush  inclines  the  soul  to  rest  by  sinking  back 
to  lower  and  older  psycho-meristic  levels.  Who  at  least  can 
categorically  deny  that  the  pithecoid  in  the  African  jungle, 
who  habitually  slept  sitting  against  the  foot  of  a  tree  guarding 
his  family  aloft,  ever  conscious  of  a  retreat  or  asylum  in  that 
direction  in  extremity,  was  not  even  then  laying  one  of  the 
many  deep  foundations  in  the  soul  of  that  sense  of  a  haven 
aloft,  which  still  fortifies  and  consoles  the  religious  conscious- 
ness in  this  mundane  vale  of  woe  and  danger?  If  such 
simian  origins  offend  man's  pride,  they  compensate  by  giving 
man's  interest  in  heaven  a  more  primordial  phyletic  founda- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  have. 

IV.  Again,  children  are  very  animistic  toward  trees.  They 
assume  that  they  suffer  when  cut  or  trimmed,  which  is  ampu- 
tating their  limbs.  Choppers  are  cruel,  and  are  disliked  and 
remonstrated  with.  The  oozing  sap  is  blood  or  tears  and 
when  a  tree  is  felled,  a  friend  is  lost.  Branches  and  roots 
are  arms  and  feet,  as  they  are  in  myth  and  poetry,  which 
often  personify  them.  Trees  like  to  have  children  around  and 
make  shade  for  them.  They  invite  the  birds  and  each  under- 
stands the  other.  When  birds  arrive  from  the  South  trees 
hold  out  their  hands  to  them  and  are  honored  if  they  build 
nests  in  their  boughs.  Birds  by  songs  and  leaves  by  their 
rustle  lull  the  other  to  sleep.  Trees  love  others  of  the  same 
species,  shake  hands  when  they  swing  together,  sympathize 
and  whisper  confidences,  understand  children's  talk  and  are 
understood  as  their  language  is  understood  in  turn.  Leaves 
ask  questions,  are  apologized  to  when  the  child  goes  away  and 
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greeted  upon  return.  When  the  wind  mourns  through  them, 
they  say  "  I  am  sad."  If  it  roars  till  the  branches  twist  and 
creak,  they  say  "  I  am  mad."  They  are  angry  at  the  wind 
and  scream  and  slap  it  back.  Children  sit  and  listen  as  the 
leaves  tell  them  stories,  and  murmur  with  soothing  voices. 
Trees  that  are  beautiful  and  give  shade  are  good,  and  those 
that  are  gnarled,  unusually  rough,  prickly,  malodorous,  bear 
bitter  fruit,  buds  or  bark,  are  usually  bad.  although  some- 
times they  are  pitied.  God  may  come  down  into  the  trees,  in 
cloud  or  fog,  and  their  freshness  thanks  him  for  rain.  They 
sing  hymns  to  sun,  moon  and  stars.  The  moon  kisses  them 
bright  and  happy  and  perhaps  their  souls  go  to  heaven.  In 
the  spring  they  put  on  green  dresses  and  are  ashamed  in  the 
autumn  when  their  foliage  falls.  Trees  are  hugged  and  even 
kissed.  When,  from  the  open  sunlight,  children  enter  a 
forest,  they  are  hushed,  awed,  soothed,  feel  peace,  tread  softly, 
huddle  together  and  whisper.  The  gloomy  twilight  dampens 
their  enthusiasm.  Their  sense  of  freedom,  their  buoyance, 
romping  and  abandon  in  the  open,  grassy  field  are  left  behind. 
The  simplicity  and  stillness  of  the  forest  are  often  oppressive 
Both  folk-lore  and  childish  fancy  often  people  trees  with  mys- 
terious spiritual  beings,  protective  and  perhaps  divine  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  safety  and  trust  akin  to  religion,  for  the 
groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Humility,  depression  and 
worshipfulness  suggest  a  past  where  under  and  in  their  tops 
refuge  from  danger  was  found.  Tree  worship  is  a  stage 
through  which  almost  every  human  race  has  passed. 

V.  Another  fascinating  but  baffling  chapter  in  psycho- 
genetic  history  is  how  our  ancestors  came  to  leave  the  leafy 
home  to  which  they  had  become  so  well  adapted.  It  was 
indeed  a  long  way  from  the  timid,  frugivorous,  pithecoid  crea- 
tures among  fronds  and  foliage  to  man.  Perhaps  in  their 
favored  habitat  they  over-populated  the  trees  until  the  food 
supply  became  insufficient.  Perhaps  in  certain  localities  the 
enemies  on  the  ground  became  less  numerous  or  the  fruit  and 
seed  on  low  bushes  were  abundant  or  attractive,  for  apes  are 
deft  and  rapid  berry  pickers.  Succulent  young  plants,  bulbs, 
and  possibly  certain  fungi,  attracted  them.  Some  tree  dieta- 
ries did  not  offer  fluid  enough  and  thus  the  apes  had  to  descend 
to  drink ;  or  they  may  have  followed  the  birds  which  they 
had  driven  to  make  nests  on  the  ground  instead  of  in  trees 
or  took  to  surface  and  burrowing  insects  as  their  appetite 
for  animal  food  increased.  Their  innate  curiosity  prompted 
them  to  explore  the  ground  and  to  trust  their  agility  to  escape 
their  foes.  Here  their  locomotion  was  more  mechanical,  so 
that  attention  was  in  a  measure  freed  from  incessant  pre- 
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occupation  with  where  to  place  each  of  their  limbs  and  thus 
they  could  watch  more  sharply  and  over  a  wider  environment. 
Descend  they  did  without  losing  either  the  organic  adaptation 
to  uprightness  or  the  psychic  propensity  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages, although  there  was  no  doubt  some  tendency  to  revert 
to  quadrupedal  habits.  It  was  a  critical  epoch.  Complete 
reversion  would  have  made  the  attainment  of  humanity  im- 
possible and  some  species  did  thus  relapse.  The  advantages 
of  the  manual  function  were,  however,  too  great  to  permit  the 
hand  to  degenerate  again  and  become  a  paw  or  a  foot.  Food 
habits  compelled  the  hand  to  forage  for  the  mouth.  The 
power  of  seizing  gave  a  great  advantage  in  capturing  small 
animals  and  in  conflict  with  larger  ones.  Uprightness  is  itself 
terrifying  and  the  ability  to  attack  from  above  gave  peculiar 
advantages. 

Tails  became  not  only  useless,  but  a  positive  disadvantage 
and  gave  their  foes  a  most  effective  point  of  attack.  More- 
over as  the  legs  developed  and  tails  were  unused,  physiological 
economy  would  tend  to  reduce  their  size  and  so  they  dwindled 
and  became  rudimentary.  Aloft  they  were  of  immense  ad- 
vantage but  now  the  strengthening  spinal  system  needed  all 
the  energies  of  growth.  They  were  in  the  way  in  the  sitting 
posture  on  the  ground  as  they  were  not  on  the  trees  and 
sessile  padding  became  more  useful  and  so  they  reverted  to 
more  embryonic  stages  of  growth,  where  they  still  persist. 
In  a  few  human  infants  they  are  unreduced  at  birth. 

Residual  traces  of  a  tail  psychosis  seem  to  persist  in  modern 
man.  The  very  word  often  has  strange  risible  effects  with 
children  and  even  youth,  as  if  the  very  thought  were  a  tickle 
center,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later  is  sometimes  the  last  stage 
of  a  vanishing  psychophysic  rudiment.  Evolution  is  far  more 
popularly  vulnerable  and  more  easily  vanquished  by  a  grin  at 
this  point  than  by  criticizing  the  assumption  of  man's  origin 
from  hairy  creatures  with  prehensile  feet,  who  ate  vermin  and 
fought  with  teeth.  Children's  spontaneous  play  shows  vesti- 
gial tail  consciousness.  Tails  of  many  kinds  arg  made,  worn, 
used  with  mechanical  devices  in  many  a  savage  dance  and 
cultured  masquerade  and  they  figure  in  the  guise  of  both  fear 
and  fun  in  many  a  myth,  legend,  story  and  trope.  Both  the 
folk-soul  and  art  ascribe  them  to  the  devil  and  his  imps  and 
to  foreigners  they  are  represented  as  growing  or  concealed 
in  the  weird  and  witchy  ways  which  superstitious  thought 
often  takes.^     Thus,  man's  soul,  where  its  residues  are  still 

2  S.  Baring  Gould :  Tailed  Men.  In  his  Curious  Myths  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.    1872,  p.  175. 
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better  preserved  than  in  the  body,  because  in  the  psychic  realm 
it  still  functions,  has  not  yet  quite  lost  its  caudal  appendage. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  yet  made  in  this  field  is  in 
two  long  and  elaborate  articles  by  Bartels '  who  collected 
records  and  descriptions  of  ii6  tailed  human  beings  which  he 
deemed  authentic  and  also  gathered  traditions  and  myths  of 
tailed  men,  mapping  out  the  world  to  show  in  red  where  they 
are  or  have  been  thought  to  live.  His  chart  shows  that  tra- 
dition has  located  them  nearly  all  over  Western  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Thracian  Peninsula  and  in  Japan,  Formosa,  Sunda, 
Sumatra,  in  several  parts  of  Africa  and  Southwest  Asia  and 
at  least  in  tw'o  points  in  South  America,  He  believes  that  such 
people  not  only  exist,  but  are  far  less  rare  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  to-day  than  in  those  we  know  best,  that  they  tend 
to  aggregate  in  remote  and  isolated  regions  where  they  form 
groups  with  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  beliefs,  that  they 
tend  to  be  degraded  and  are  hated,  feared,  and  despised  by 
other  men.  Human  tails  differ  so  in  form  and  structure  that 
Bartels  has  distinguished  five  classes.  They  do  not  constitute 
a  species  of  mankind  by  themselves,  as  Maillet  thought,  but 
do  tend  in  fancy  if  not  in  fact  to  have  other  animal  traits. 
Myth  expatiates  upon  details  of  how  they  sit,  ride,  disguise 
their  appendage,  suffer  if  it  is  injured,  die  if  it  is  amputated 
or  even  broken,  etc.  Most  actual  tails  are  short  and  cartila- 
ginous and  skinny  and  not  very  many  contain  bony  con- 
tinuations of  spinal  vertebrae.  Cases  are  also  occasionally 
described  in  more  recent  medical  literature.  In  infants  the 
tail  mark  is  an  indentation  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  By 
five  or  seven  it  has  grown  shallow  and  perhaps  is  lost.  In  an 
adult  female  gorilla  this  tail  mark  was  as  large  as  a  florin 
and  here  the  tail  formerly  protruded  in  our  ancestors. 

At  first,  terrine  forays  were  limited  in  range  and  trees  were 
always  kept  within  easy  reach  for  speedy  retreat  in  danger. 
Smallness  and  lightness  of  body  were  now  over-compensated 
by  massiveness  and  strength  of  shoulder,  chest,  and  thigh; 
and  body  length  relatively  to  that  of  the  limbs  was  increased. 
As  raw  meat  and  blood  became  larger  food  factors,  vigor  and 
ferocity  increased,  teeth  and  jaws  became  stronger  and  more 
formidable  and  in  the  same  ratio  animals  larger  and  fiercer 

3  tjber  Menschenschwanzte.  Archiv  fir  Anthropologic,  XII,  1881, 
pp.  1-41.  Die  geschwanzte  Menschen.  Ibid.,  XV,  1^4.  pp.  44-133. 
See  also  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man.  Vol.  I,  p.  28.  Science,  January 
6,  1884.  A  number  of  representative  traditions  concerning  tailed  men 
are  found  in  Campbell's  Formosa  Under  the  Dutch  1903.  Wieders- 
heim,  Der  Bau  des  Menschen,  1908,  3,  41,  et  seq.  Waldeyer,  Die 
Kaudalanhange  des  Menschen,  Berlin,  1896.  Steinbach,  Zahl  der 
Caudalwirbel  beim  Menschen,  Berlin,  1889. 
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could  be  overcome.  The  gorilla  type,  which  is  largely  terres- 
trial, with  its  huge  body  and  powerful  jaws  was  approximated 
and  agility  declined  as  strength  increased.  Slowly  the  neces- 
sity of  living  under  and  near  dense  interdigitating  tree-tops 
declined  and  the  anthropoid  candidates  for  humanity  could 
venture  where  trees  were  more  sparse  and  the  ground  more 
open  and  sunny.  Wide  treeless  spaces  with  no  arboreal  re- 
treat in  dire  need  would,  however,  long  be  dangerous  and 
indeed  such  spaces  were  rarer  in  the  warm  climates  which 
such  creatures  frequented  and  also  in  the  later  tertiary  age 
than  now.  There  have  never  been  prairie  dwelling  quadru- 
mana.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  the  morbid  fears  seen 
not  only  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  but  in  neurasthenia  is 
agoraphobia  or  an  abnormal  horror  of  open  spaces  that  im- 
pels the  patient  to  avoid  crossing  markets  or  public  squares 
and  to  keep  near  houses,  high  walls,  rows  of  trees,  or  other 
shelter  or  cover.  The  open  country  or  sometimes  even  the 
thought  of  it  makes  them  panicky.  Just  what  they  dread  is 
usually  unformulated  but  their  nerves  are  tense  and  perhaps 
almost  convulsed  lest  something  befall  if  they  are  away  from 
•everything  high  which  seems  to  shelter  and  protect.  As  noth- 
ing in  individual  experience  can  be  found  to  account  for  this 
psychosis,  the  most  natural  explanation  of  it  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  a  relic  of  the  long  anxious  era  in  the  past  when  our 
ancestors  had  only  too  good  reason  to  dread  the  open.  Its 
roots  may  reach  far  back  of  tree  dwellers  to  earlier  denizens 
of  the  forests. 

In  contrast  to  those  who  came  down  to  earth  the  apes  that 
adhered  to  the  old  dendritic  life  diflferentiated  perhaps  still 
more  from  the  older  common  stock  by  becoming  agile,  smaller, 
slighter  of  body,  varied  in  hue,  elongating  and  perfecting  their 
prehensile  tails.  It  took  very  long  to  acquire  the  multifarious 
adaptations  to  tree  life  on  the  one  hand  or  to  be  weaned  from 
it  on  the  other,  and  there  are  many  exceptional  variations  and 
all  grades  of  progress  both  ways.  Some,  like  the  ourang.  may 
have  come  down  to  the  earth,  grown  large  and  acquired  other 
anthropoid  traits  and  later  have  reverted  under  the  influence 
of  some  long  stress  to  their  first  love  and  become  arboreal 
again,  just  as  a  number  of  creatures  that  first  lived  on  land 
and  acquired  lungs,  limbs  and  even  mammae,  became  back- 
sliders into  the  sea. 

To  permanently  maintain  themselves  on  the  ground,  the 
early  pithecoids  must  acquire  formidable  jaws  and  teeth,  great 
strength,  acute  senses,  power  to  fight  and  to  terrify  along 
with  cunning  to  escape  enemies.  The  upright  position  is  itself 
a  cause  of  fear ;  for  it  advertises  the  power  to  use  the  fore 
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limbs  in  addition  to  the  mouth  in  attack,  and  that  the  attack 
is  to  be  from  above  rather  than  on  the  same  level  as  the 
antagonist.  The  fore  limbs  are  useful  in  defence  as  well  and 
place  those  who  possess  and  use  them  at  a  great  advantage 
over  those  who  fight  with  head  and  fangs  only.  A  prehensile 
hand  coupled  with  agility  of  body  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  paws  with  claws,  for  if  the  back  or  tail  of  the  foe  were 
once  seized,  the  battle  would  be  over.  Perhaps  a  new  mode 
of  fighting  among  the  larger  apes  may  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  elimination  of  the  tail.  The  early  terrestrial  apes 
were  not  able  to  escape  their  enemies  by  fleetness  of  foot,  but 
with  the  semi-terrestrial  stage  came  a  marked  increase  of 
acuteness  of  eye  and  ear,  for  there  must  be  increased  watch- 
fulness and  hence  prompt  response  to  a  great  variety  of  sights 
and  sounds.  Danger  and  fear  are  a  great  school  for  intelli- 
gence and  they  tended  to  help  diffuse  the  race  over  the  earth. 
The  great  apes  of  to-day  are  still  of  nomadic  habits,  Many 
no  doubt  perished  before  they  had  made  the  great  transition 
to  earth,  but  they  were  many  and  widely  distributed  so  that 
the  best  survived. 

VL  When  first  placed  in  the  upright  position,  the  infant's 
head  rolls  off,  falling  front  or  sideways.  The  head  is  bulbous 
and  the  neck  muscles  very  small  and  weak  at  first,  the  brain 
having  far  outstripped  them  in  foetal  growth.  In  the  apes, 
this  disproportion  has  at  birth  been  largely  overcome,  the  head 
being  smaller  and  the  neck  muscles  stronger.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  infant's  neck  surface  will  have  increased  eight  or 
nine  times  at  maturity.  These  are  the  first  muscles  which 
function  in  acquiring  the  erect  position  and  this  saves  the  head 
from  many  bumps  in  falling.  Then  come  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  back,  abdomen  and  hips.  Under  emotional  stress  all 
these,  especially  the  first  three,  may  stiffen  at  the  same  time 
and  make  the  trunk  rigid  in  the  early  weeks  of  life.  When 
thrown  on  its  back  or  even  belly  and  sides,  the  infant's  head 
is  often  raised,  the  impulse  toward  verticality  being  early  and 
strong.  The  hands  cling  to  a.  finger  or  seize  any  object  to  pull 
the  body  up  and  the  horizontal  position  becomes  more  and 
more  distasteful,  save  in  fatigue.  To  get  up,  the  infant  re- 
sorts to  many  devices.  On  its  stomach  it  lifts  the  forequarters 
or  gets  its  knees  under  its  body  and  turns,  twists,  pries,  curls 
hips  and  belly  and  cries  for  help.  When  sitting,  as  it  usually 
learns  to  do  alone  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months,  it 
often  falls  forward,  backward  or  sideways,  shutting  its  eyes 
and  protecting  its  head  from  concussion  with  hands  or  arms, 
used  both  as  props  and  as  cushions.  It  often  tends  to  sit  too 
long  or  early  and  especially  if  unsupported  may  become  ex- 
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hausted  and  thus  open  the  door  for  spinal  curvature,  so  that 
precocity  at  this  and  all  stages  is  a  common  and  constant 
danger.  It  is  well  padded  for  sitting  without  acquiring  the 
callosities  of  apes  and  has  a  broader  basis  of  support  than 
they,  as  its  large  head  makes  it  top  heavy.  It  often  sits  with 
legs  apart,  knees  flexed  and  the  foot  soles  one  against  the 
other,  like  a  true  simian.  It  has  to  learn  not  to  throw  itself 
over  backwards  by  straightening  the  legs  at  the  hips. 

Locomotion  is  another  and  later  stage.  The  majority  of 
infants  slowly  learn  to  creep  on  knees  and  open  palms 
and  most  who  do  so  move  the  limbs  in  true  quadrupedal 
wise,  e.  g.,  left  fore  limb,  right  hind  limb,  right  fore  limb, 
left  hind  limb.  Later  they  learn  to  move  those  at  the 
diagonal  quarters  of  the  body  simultaneously.  This  is  the 
most  economic  and  normal,  as  it  is  also  the  phyletic 
way  in  which  man's  four-footed  ancestors  walked.  How 
this  inveterate  stage  is  abbreviated  and  shot  through  by  the 
factors  of  post-quadrupedal  heritage  is  seen  in  many  ways. 
Not  a  few  infants  find  other  modes  of  progression  and  never 
attain  this,  which  is  so  much  more  natural  and  hygienic  that 
it  should  be  cultivated,  if  necessary,  in  the  nursery.  Quite 
a  percentage  of  infants  are  rackers  and  pacers,  moving  both 
limbs  on  each  side  of  the  body  together  and  alternately  so  that 
one  wonders  if  such  a  fashion  prevailed  in  some  phyletic 
stage.  Very  significant  for  evolution,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  most  common  substitute  for  orthodox  creep- 
ing is  hitching,  in  which  the  fingers,  palm  or  knuckles  are 
pressed  against  the  floor  and  the  body  wholly  or  partly  lifted 
and  swung  forward  as  on  crutches  or  drawn  ahead  by  knee 
flexion  with  fixed  heels.*  This  apes  do  habitually  on  trees 
or  ground  and  it  is  favored  by  their  long  arms  and  light 
bodies.  The  hereditary  momenta  to  this  mode  of  transloca- 
tion are  later  than  those  from  the  quadrupedal  stage  which 
latter  they  often  suppress,  despite  the  fact  that  the  infant's 
body  is  so  heavy  and  its  arms  so  short  that  it  is  not  adept  in 
this  form  of  movement.  In  such  cases,  older  hereditary  pro- 
clivities outweigh  both  the  newer  changes  in  bodily  structure 
which  makes  hitching  now  so  disadvantageous  and  also  the 
vestiges  of  presimian  habits.  For  most  apes,  the  regular  quad- 
rupedal locomotion  has  been  impaired  or  lost  by  tree  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  the  determinants  that  persist  in  man  have 
been  neutralized  by  hitching.  Hence  it  comes  that  a  small 
per  cent,  of  human  infants  ignore  both  modes  and  devise  and 
practice  the  wholly  new  way  of  rolling  toward  desired  goals. 

*  Creeping  and  Walking,  by  A.  W.  Trettien.  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol., 
Oct.,  1900,  p.  1-57.  '  i  » 
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While  a  very  few  show  at  least  a  stage  sometimes  persistent 
of  what  are  described  as  swimming  movements,  by  which 
they  writhe  along  on  the  belly  with  little  use  of  limbs  and 
perhaps-  with  no  attempt  to  lift  the  body  from  the  floor, 
another  few  develop  the  phyletic  function  very  imperfectly 
and  creep  crab-wise  backward  or  use  but  one  leg,  dragging 
the  other,  or  go  diagonally  sidewise,  while  a  very  few  go  on 
toes  as  well  as  on  hands,  not  touching  the  knees,  and  these 
most  truly  of  all  recapitulate  the  whole  program  of  the  phy- 
limi.  Creeping  is  best  because  it  involves  only  fundamental 
muscles,  tends  to  throw  back  the  shoulders,  gives  due  develop- 
ment to  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  once  so  powerful 
and  now  so  shrivelled,  but  which  should  be  kept  strong  to 
prevent  stooping  later;  while  the  thigh  movements  against 
the  pendant  abdomen  stimulate  the  digestive  function,  and 
using  the  arms  as  legs  in  this  their  nascent  period  strengthens 
their  extensor  muscles  and  keeps  them  from  early  atrophy 
from  insufficient  use.  I  know  an  able  and  intelligent  physical 
trainer  who  insists  on  creeping  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
forms  of  exercise  for  children  through  the  grades  and  even 
up  to  maturity,  because  of  its  effects  upon  circulation,  respira- 
tion and  muscular  culture  w'ith  no  reference  to  the  evolu- 
tionary role  of  these  movements  in  the  past.  He  requires  it 
always  on  the  sole  as  well  as  on  the  palms.  I  have  often 
observed  that  aberrant  forms  of  creeping  either  go  with  or 
suggest  hereditar}'  imperfections. 

Before  it  can  stand,  the  infant  often  makes  rhythmic  alter- 
nating kicking  movements  in  the  air  and  against  walls  or  other 
objects  and  these  are  often  stimulated  reflexly  by  touching  the 
soles.  Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  vigorous  jumping 
movements  with  both  legs  moving  simultaneously  are  observed, 
as  the  infant  lies  on  its  back,  as  if  it  were  practicing  for  the 
still  more  advanced  and  difficult  mode  of  progression  by  leap- 
ing. This  grouping  of  motor  co-ordinations  seems  unique  and 
isolated  enough  to  imply  some  special  innate  neural  mechan- 
ism which  may  possibly  have  phyletic  significance  when  we 
reflect  that  the  apes  themselves  were  evolved  from  marsupial 
jumpers.  Children  often  show  a  strange  propensity  for  jump- 
ing, sometimes  progressing  considerable  distances  in  this  way 
in  both  their  solitary  and  social  plays,  unnatural  and  hard 
though  it  is  upon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  groin  where 
man  is  even  yet  so  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  upright  posi- 
tion that  ruptures  and  aneurisms  are  sometimes  thus  caused. 
In  the  groin,  the  great  veins  and  arteries  still  come  very  near 
the  surface  and  here  man  is  especiallv  vulnerable  to  both 
strain  and  fatigue.     In  some  idiots,  both  squatting  and  toad- 
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like  progressions  by  simultaneous  movements  of  both  legs 
become  highly  developed.  Religion,  too,  which  abounds  in 
archaic  reverberations  and  conservative  tendencies  affords 
choice  examples  of  both  ecstatic  jumping  and  also  of  pilgrim- 
ages vowed  and  accomplished  thus,  so  pervaded  is  man's  body 
and  soul  with  the  impulses  of  piety  to  his  ancient  phyletic 
stages. 

The  prior  development  of  hand  and  arm  functions  before 
those  of  legs  is  seen  in  infants'  climbing  propensities.  They 
not  only  pull  their  bodies  into  the  erect  posture,  but  often  have 
a  craze  for  climbing  chairs,  stairs,  trying  to  get  the  top  of 
every  accessible  object  before  they  can  walk  and  then,  as 
Trettien  shows,  this  instinct  seems  to  abate  for  a  time.  Fear 
of  falling  in  these  endeavors  is  singuarly  lacking  until  learned 
by  painful  experiences.  Some  climb  through  the  rounds  of 
chairs,  into  vehicles,  on  tables,  mangers,  or  pens,  up  ladders, 
low-branched  trees,  watering  troughs,  fences,  etc.  They  also 
get  down  backward,  hitching  to  the  edge,  e.  g.,  of  a  bed, 
grasping  the  clothes,  sliding  until  the  feet  touch  the  floor  and 
then  dropping  heavily.  A  few  go  down  head  and  hands  first. 
Some  climb  stairs  by  the  aid  of  banister  rails,  drawing  them- 
selves up  and  going  chiefly  upon  their  knees.  Most  descend 
backwards,  sitting  down  step  at  a  time,  perhaps  resting  and 
looking  up  and  down.  Some  slide  feet  first  on  the  belly, 
catching  at  every  step  and  thus  may  go  down  as  fast  as  an 
adult. 

Infants  first  stand  by  holding  onto  objects  with  one  or  both 
hands.  Often  they  get  on  all  fours,  resting  one  hand  and  then 
the  other  to  the  support,  commonly  rising  onto  the  feet  first 
and  then  elevating  their  forequarters.  Some,  however,  pull 
themselves  erect  from  a  sitting  posture.  This  is  often  first 
done  to  get  an  object  above  their  reach.  All  these  arts  are 
often  unconscious  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end,  as  are  the 
first  steps  in  walking,  usually  taken  clinging  to  objects,  per- 
haps with  alternating  hands.  This  stage  suggests  erect  quad- 
rumanal  locomotion.  Curiously  enough  some  children  are 
able  to  walk  more  bravely  and  steadily  if  clutching  their  own 
dress.  The  first  standing  pose  of  the  body  is  inclined  forward 
with  both  knees  and  hips  bent.  Between  ten  and  twelve 
months,  most  children  learn  to  bear  all  their  weight  upon  their 
feet  and  at  this  stage  are  less  desirous  of  being  held  and  are 
more  in  love  with  the  floor.  After  walking  alone  around,  or 
along  walls  or  sofas  or  clinging  to  the  mother's  dress,  they 
launch  out  away  from  all  support  and  take  a  few  tottering 
steps  alone.  This  involves  much  effort,  and  respiration  and 
pulse  are  quickened.    If  others  are  observing  or  the  infant  is 
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coaxed  to  go,  e.  g.,  from  one  parent  to  another  and  is  made 
conscious,  there  is  great  joy  and  excitement  and  the  child 
breathes  hard  and  fast  and  laughs  with  satisfaction.  If  the 
proud  realization  of  what  they  are  doing  comes  over  them 
when  under  way,  they  often  fall  promptly.  The  first  steps 
often  mark  time  without  progress  and  the  feet  are  usually 
pigeon-toed  in  their  positions,  the  arms  waving  about  to  bal- 
ance the  body  or  extended  toward  the  goal. 

Having  learned  to  walk  with  confidence,  children  fall  so 
much  in  love  with  their  own  accomplishment  that  they  often 
overdo  and  become  nervous,  sleepless,  and  fretful  from  fatigue, 
so  stimulating  is  success.  Normally,  however,  walking  causes 
marked  improvement  in  circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
appetite,  and  strength.  The  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  upper 
leg,  hips  and  back  grow  strong,  although  the  roundness  of 
the  legs  often  decreases  at  first  from  reduction  of  the  fat. 
The  vertebral  grooves  are  filled  and  the  buttock  and  spine  grow 
taut.  The  check  ligaments,  that  lock  the  knee  and  hip  in 
position  so  that  the  body  weight  is  thrown  on  the  bones  to 
the  relief  of  the  muscles,  increase  in  strength.  The  hands  are 
now  more  free.  The  curve  of  skill  rises  suddenly  upwards 
and  mischievousness  increases.  Many  children  show  marked 
propensity  to  carry  things.  Temper  is  usually  much  improved 
and  the  child  occupies  and  amuses  itself  more.  As  the  power 
of  locomotion  increases,  children  often  walk  on  and  on  in  any 
direction,  as  if  they  desired  to  explore  or  be  independent. 
Some  toddlers  have  a  blind  instinct  like  young  chicks  to  follow 
any  moving  object,  a  stranger,  a  wagon,  with  no  sense  of 
home,  as  if  a  migrant  or  nomad  instinct  broke  out  and  sud- 
denly took  control  before  it  was  inhibited  by  home  instinct. 
This  is  not  yet  running  away,  which  comes  later  and  is 
reaction  from  home  restraints,  but  is  merely  the  impulse  to 
keep  using  a  new  power. 

Having  learned  to  walk,  some  children  cease  to  do  so  after 
a  time  and  revert  to  creeping.  Temporary  reversion  may  be 
caused  by  sudden  consciousness,  fits  of  anger,  laughter  or 
exhaustion.  Some  neuro-muscular  diseases,  like  infantile 
paralysis,  set  in  at  this  vulnerable  point.  There  are  defectives 
who  have  walked,  then  reverted  and  may  have  to  learn  again 
years  after  or  never.  A  bad  fall  intimidates  and  sometimes 
causes  a  setback  of  weeks  or  even  months.  One  child,  who 
had  just  learned  to  walk,  took  a  long  railroad  trip  during 
which  it  was  carried  much,  after  which  it  returned  to  creep- 
ing for  a  time  because  of  interrupted  opportunity  for  practice. 
Hurry  and  impatience  may  impel  a  child  to  have  recourse  to 
creeping  because  it  is  faster  than  his  earliest  upright  gait  can 
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be.  Severe  fits  of  laughter  and  crying  cause  temporary  rever- 
sion by  exhaustion  aftervi^ards  as  well  as  by  incoordination 
at  the  time.  Downward  pressure  on  the  viscera  in  these  spells 
brings  fatigue  to  the  lower  abdominal  muscles  and  possibly 
soreness  and  sometimes  hernia  arise  in  this  way.  With  the 
body  erect,  the  heart  must  support  and  work  under  a  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  entire  column  of  blood,  since  the  valves 
of  the  veins  are  still  adjusted  more  to  the  horizontal  than  to 
the  upright  position,  which  thus  indirectly  may  cause  vari- 
cosities, hemorrhoids,  etc.  Disease  at  the  critical  stage  so 
depletes  that  walking  often  has  to  be  learned  all  over  with 
every  stage  of  tottering,  interference,  stepping  on  one  foot  by 
the  other,  etc.  This  may  occur  in  children  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  years  old  and  even  with  adults  who  are  long  bed- 
ridden. Of  III  idiots  who  learned  to  walk,  Ireland  found  the 
average  age  at  which  they  did  so  to  be  2^  years,  or  i^  later 
than  the  average  time  for  normal  children.  This  delay  may 
be  due  to  neuro-  or  myopathies  or  to  lack  of  spinal  or  psy- 
chical power. 

Walking  should  not  be  forced  or  coaxed  prematurely.  Most 
children  now  walk  too  early.  The  nursery  appliances  of  the 
future  will  doubtless  be  designed  to  prolong  and  amplify  not 
only  the  creeping  but  the  climbing  stage  so  that  the  child  may 
linger  here  until  the  full  benefits  of  this  recapitulatory  stage 
are  secured,  and  thus  be  safeguarded  against  too  rapid  an 
abbreviation  of  the  phyletic  stages.  Climbing  can  be  so  pro- 
vided for  as  to  insure  in  its  nascent  stage  the  best  physical 
development  which  the  child  can  receive  at  this  period,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  can  do  more  than  anything  else  to  give  the 
child  mental  control  of  the  manual  function  as  the  race 
acquired  it. 

When  we  consider  the  number,  size,  weight  relative  to  that 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  muscles  required  for  uprightness, 
the  complexity  of  the  motor  adjustments  involved  in  the 
locomotion  of  a  creature  whose  center  of  gravity  is  so  high 
and  poised  on  so  small  a  surface  of  support  as  the  ankle  joints, 
and  the  energy  required  to  lift  the  heavy  head  and  shoulders, 
the  voluminous  discussions  whether  this  perhaps  greatest  and 
most  epochal  step  in  all  the  history  of  man's  advancement  is 
reflex,  automatic,  instinctive  or  conscious,  seem  to  be  both  idle 
and  barren.  All  these  factors  are  involved  in  learning  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  records  that  the  proportions 
of  each  differ  greatly  with  different  children.  Precocity  here 
seems  disproportion  and  disharmony,  for  some  joints,  muscles, 
lower  or  upper  centers  are  overworked  and  suffer  as  they 
would  not  if  walking  were  delayed  till  they  were  ripe  for 
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concerted  action.  If  we  look  through  an  inverted  lens  at  a 
man  walking,  we  are  amazed  to  see  the  incessant  balancing 
activities  and  how  with  every  step  equilibrium  is  lost  and 
restored  again  by  new  props  and  this  even  in  those  who  move 
with  most  grace.  Hancock,  too,  has  shown  that  all  who  at- 
tempt to  stand  motionless  with  eyes  closed,  constantly  sway, 
rock  and  recover  in  all  directions.  This  shows  the  price  we 
pay  for  even  the  degree  of  erectness  we  have  thus  far  acquired. 

Since  man  became  habitually  erect,  his  bodily  size  and  form 
have  increased  or  changed  but  little.  The  ver>-  posture  gives  a 
sense  of  superiority,  if  not  of  pride  and  aspiration  and  is  itself 
a  kind  of  excelsior  motive.  Some  of  these  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  the  act  of  strutting  and  are  weaker  in  stooping 
or  short  persons.  The  field  of  vision  is  thus  greatly  enlarged. 
Man  can  look  down  on  most  animals,  even  those  far  heavier 
and  stronger  than  himself,  and  is  impelled  to  still  further 
widen  his  horizon  by  climbing  hills,  towers,  making  mounds, 
etc. 

Very  significant  is  the  point  urged  by  Turner,  Keith,  Man- 
ouvrier,  Monro  and  others^  that  man  assumed  the  erect  atti- 
tude early,  perhaps  rather  suddenly,  as  of  great  advantage  in 
fighting  and  handling  things  and  possibly  in  some  limited 
geographical  area,  while  his  brain  was  still  quite  undeveloped. 
Erectness  among  the  quadrumana  is  of  all  degrees  from  90° 
to  zero  and  the  last  stage  in  assuming  it,  i.  e.,  from  semi- 
erectness  like  that  of  the  gibbon  or  ourang,  was  greatly  accel- 
erated. Only  when  bipedal  locomotion  became  habitual  and 
thus  the  line  between  brutes  and  man  was  crossed  began  the 
far  longer  and  more  varied  period  of  cerebral  development. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  destruction  of 
forests  by  geological  catastrophes  and  the  existence  of  two 
hostile  species  of  apes  often  engaged  in  mortal  combat  might 
have  accelerated  the  erect  position.  Once  having  used  and 
still  more  having  begun  to  shape  weapons,  the  hand  com- 
menced its  long  process,  continued  perhaps  through  post-ter- 
tiary ages,  of  developing  the- brain. 

If  we  synthetize  by  the  aid  of  a  few  hypotheses  such  facts 
and  opinions  as  can  be  gathered  from  experts,  another  special 
line  of  human  development  may  be  roughly  outlined  as  fol- 
lows. One  function  of  the  hairy  covering  of  so  many  of  the 
higher  mammals  has  been  protection  from  insects,  against  the 
invasion  of  which  the  hairs  served  as  a  chevaux  de  frise* 

'^  See  especially  Prehistoric  Problems,  by  Robert  Monro.  Edin- 
burgh, 1897.     Chapters  3  and  4. 

^  See  W.  Kidd.  The  direction  of  hair  in  animals  and  men.  Lon- 
don, 1908,  p.  154. 
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Insects  were  not  only  very  likely  the  first  forms  of  life  to 
emerge  in  vast  numbers  from  the  primitive  sea,  but  resisted 
the  advent  of  many  other  types  of  life  into  their  domain. 
Beginning  then  with  the  behaired  stage  of  our  forbears,  the 
first  problem  is,  what  led  to  depilation?  The  warm  climate 
in  which  they  existed  before  the  refrigeration  of  the  last 
glacial  age,  made  hair  unnecessary  for  protection  against  cold. 
Thus  the  fur  of  many  grew  scanty  just  as  the  coats  of  some 
of  them  now  become  thin  in  summer  and  thicken  again  in 
the  winter.  The  tropical  lice  and  other  vermin  and  parasites 
and  insects  that  make  pelts  their  home  or  lay  their  eggs  in 
or  on  them  were  not  only  troublesome  but  sometimes  fatal. 
The  struggle  for  existence  against  these  invading  armies  must 
have  been  long  and  bitter.  Non-prehensile  tails  were  modified 
and  developed  as  weapons  in  this  warfare.  They  at  least 
became  longer  with  tufts  of  hair  switches  and  the  coat  on  the 
body  of  most  animals  became  as  it  is  now  thinner  where  the 
tail  could  lash  the  body,  as  in  some  species  it  does  almost 
continuously.  Many  species  of  insects  have  learned,  as  if 
with  great  sagacity,  to  avoid  these  tail-swept  areas  and  to  suck 
blood  or  lay  their  eggs  in  parts  where  they  cannot  thus  be  dis- 
lodged. Insects  often  create  panics  and  breed  pestilence 
among  animals  and  utilize  hair  for  their  protection.  They 
have  thus  been  able  to  exterminate  some  species  of  quadru- 
pedal life,  for  their  instinct  of  attack  has  developed  faster 
than  the  adaptive  defences  of  thickness,  toughness,  quality  of 
hair,  etc.,  which  the  slower  organic  function  evolved  against 
the  encroachments.  Defence  against  the  ravages  of  insect 
life,  therefore,  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  vital  problem. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  manual  function  developed,  even 
in  the  pre-simians,  it  was  used  against  insect  pests.  Some 
writers  have  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  waking  time  of 
the  lower  apes  was  occupied  in  hunting  vermin  in  their  own 
hair  and  skin  or  in  that  of  their  mates.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  primitive  forms  of  toil  and  toilet  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal early  uses  and  developers  of  both  the  manual  and  digital 
function.  If  we  conceive  that  the  insects  resented  the  advent 
of  the  higher  mammals  and  sought  to  subordinate  them  to 
their  own  uses,  it  was  here  that  their  purpose  was  chiefly 
thwarted.  This  contest  was  doubtless  long  and  severe  and 
through  it  all  short  coats  of  hair  and  skillful  fingers  gave  great 
advantage,  and  so  density  of  the  hirsute  covering  became 
unnecessary  just  in  proportion  as  the  hand  grew  more  apt. 
Thus  perhaps  there  came  a  time  when  a  sparse,  short,  delicate 
coat  of  fur  was  a  sign  ostensive  of  manua)  cleverness,  a  token 
of  higher  development.     Hands  that  could  keep  the  dermal 
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surface  free  from  all  invaders  could  also  protect  and  provide 
and  so  the  early  stages  of  progressive  nudity  became  asso- 
ciated with  superior  efficiency  and  then  well-kept  skins  acquired 
a  new  value  in  sexual  selection.  They  were  the  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  workmen  who  were  masters  in  this  craft.  This  at  least 
I  suggest  as  more  probable  than  the  theory  often  advocated 
that  this  war  upon  insect  infestors  became  a  blind  rage  which 
tore  out  the  hair  with  the  vermin.  It  seems  to  me  better,  too, 
than  the  view  that  at  a  certain  stage  our  anthropoid  forbears 
dimly  realized  that  to  exterminate  these  swarms  of  minute 
enemies  they  must  destroy  their  cover  and  so  deliberately  went 
to  work  to  divest  their  skin  of  hair,^ 

This  process  had  doubtless  begun  and  had  proceeded  we 
know  not  how  far  when  the  cold  of  the  Glacial  Age  slowly 
supervened.  Before  it  many  of  the  most  noxious  insects 
disappeared  and  instead  of  being  undesirable,  hair  now  ac- 
quired a  high  value  as  a  protection  against  low  temperature. 
The  great  apes  of  the  Pliocene  were  already  too  far  divested 
of  their  hairy  covering  to  withstand  the  climatic  rigor  and  we 
find  those  that  were  not  exterminated  by  it  retreating  to  the 
south  of  Europe  and  to  Africa.  They  had  undressed  a  little 
too  much  so  that  even  their  descendants  are  still  unable  to 
thrive  in  the  North.  But  there  was  a  choice  remnant  of 
superior  anthropoids  who,  by  stages  elsewhere  described,  had 
achieved  the  immense  discovery  of  the  uses  of  fire  and  of 
caves  and,  what  was  no  less  important,  had  learned  how  to 
kill  wild  animals  and  to  use  their  hides  for  covering.  It  was 
at  this  great  culture  stage  that  although  the  ground  was  cursed 
and  men  driven  out  of  their  paradise,  they  were  still  able  to 
survive. 

The  hides  which  were  man's  first  clothing  were  worn  next 
to  the  skin  and  acted  as  men's  hats  now  do  to  make  the  cov- 
ered parts  of  the  body  progressively  bald,  while  hair  persisted 
as  it  does  to  the  present  time  on  the  lower  legs  and  arms  and 
on  the  open  chests  in  men  because  these  parts  were  exposed. 
If  the  roughly  prepared  inner  surfaces  of  the  hides  were  worn 
next  the  body,  they  would  wear  off  wnth  an  action  like  that 
of  constant  shaving.  Aesthetic  ideas,  however,  would  cause 
the  heavy  side  to  be  worn  outward  and  the  soul  itself  was 
somewhat  animalized  by  the  instinctive  assumption  of  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  beasts  whose  somatic  masks  were  worn. 
This  personating  tendency  was  furthered  by  savage  animal 
dances  in  which  the  characteristic  postures  and  activities  of 
the  animals  whose  coats  were  worn  were  imitated  and  were 

^  Bolsche,  Wilhelm :  Das  Liebesleben  in  der  Natur ;  eine  Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte  der  Liebe.    Diederichs,  Jena,  1906,  pp.  22-101. 
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sooner  or  later  conventionalized.  If  and  where  the  fur  was 
worn  inward,  the  heat  thus  generated  would  cause  the  hair 
follicles  to  degenerate.  This  process  of  denudation,  however 
occasioned,  was  in  general  most  active  and  most  complete  on 
the  more  vital  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  during  the  long 
Glacial  Age  from  which  we  have  not  yet  quite  emerged,  a 
two-fold  habit  arose.  Under  the  open  heavens  man's  body 
was  heavily  if  somewhat  clumsily  covered,  while  within  the 
shelter  of  the  cave-homes  this  envelope  would  be  thrown  aside. 
Nudity,  partial  or  complete,  became  the  rule  among  those 
that  were  co-domiciled  and  perhaps  consanguineous,  while 
those  outside  these  oecal  groups  knew  their  associates  only  as 
clad.  Thus  nudity  came  to  suggest  the  intimacy  of  similar 
circles,  night,  sleep,  huddling  together  for  warmth.  To  strip 
thus  became  associated  with  more  intimate  personal  relations. 
Man  had  now  lost  most  of  his  brutish  traits  of  form  and  fea- 
ture, but  although  the  rude  utensils  he  had  evolved  were  fast 
tending  to  stereotype  his  physical  frame  by  making  further 
changes  in  it  unnecessary  for  survival,  and  throwing  the  grava- 
men of  selective  factors  over  into  the  psychic  sphere  of  in- 
genuity and  skill,  the  body  was  still  more  or  less  plastic. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  sexual  selection  became  a  much 
more  potent  factor  than  before,  putting  many  finishing  touches 
upon  both  man's  soma  and  his  psyche.  Outside,  the  struggles 
of  war  and  hunting  were  keen,  but  the  very  hardships  and 
cold  there  favored  abandonment  to  pleasure  at  home  where 
lust  and  erotic  passion  had  free  course.  Men  became  more 
bestial  than  the  animals  that  were  less  sheltered  from  climatic 
influences  and  industrial  hardship  and  could  not  doff  their 
clothing  and  therefore  lacked  the  aphrodisiacal  stimulus  of 
nudity.  Under  these  influences  men  grew  weak  and  the 
diseases  of  incontinence  arose  and  decimated  the  race,  for 
love  was  never  so  brutish, 

Erectness  also  brought  the  sexual  parts  more  to  the  front 
where  they  were  less  concealed  by  the  thighs  and  more  exposed 
to  observation  as  well  as  to  injury.  This  contributed  one 
factor  to  the  new  sex  consciousness  associated  with  the  up- 
right posture.  Another  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  these 
parts  now  first  came  into  the  range  of  the  eye  of  their  pos- 
sessor so  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was  less  subjective  and 
more  and  more  visual.  This,  together  with  their  greater 
exposure,  would  of  itself  enable  man  in  Scriptural  phrase  to 
know  that  he  was  naked,  and  would  perhaps  become  the  prime 
motive  for  clothes.  Erectness  also  brought  a  vis-a-vis  mode 
of  sexual  approach  instead  of  the  old  a  tergo  method  that 
had  prevailed  throughout  the  earlier  quadrupedal  stages.    This 
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would  not  only  favor  prolongation  of  the  act  because  the 
position  of  both  parties  was  less  constrained,  but  would 
enlarge  and  mutualize  the  surface  of  contact  and  bring  to 
reinforcement  of  the  act  new  stimuli  arising  from  secondary 
parts  and  functions  such  as  breasts  and  lips  in  the  embrace. 
With  erectness  developed  the  necessity  of  more  repetitions  of 
the  act  in  order  to  ensure  impregnation.  Still  more  signifi- 
cant was  the  fact  that  the  hand  could  now  for  the  first  time 
be  used  directly  as  an  organ  of  stimulation.  Now,  self-abuse 
became  possible  and,  most  significant  of  all,  the  male  could 
artificially  provoke  the  female's  desire  and  failing  this,  by 
forcing,  consummate  his  approaches.  Thus  as  an  indirect 
result  of  uprightness  came  what  Genesis  intimates  was  the 
first  sin  or  fall  of  man,  in  the  practice  of  intercourse  at  other 
than  the  stated  periods  when  nature  inclines  the  female  to 
submit  to  it  and  also  for  the  purpose  not  of  offspring  only, 
but  for  pleasure  as  well.  Throughout  the  mammalian  world, 
save  in  man  alone,  the  female  elects  times  and  seasons  and 
her  preference  is  supreme,  but  the  upright  manipulative  male 
of  the  human  species  now  usurps  to  himself  this  power  and 
he  and  not  the  female,  as  Scripture  indicates,  is  responsible 
for  this  new  and  unique  relation,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  so  complex,  far  reaching  and  hard  to  trace.  The  more 
we  learn  to  regard  the  study  of  man  from  the  biogenetic  stand- 
point, the  greater  the  significance  that  will  attach  to  this 
change.  It  was  probably  not  the  original  and  only  cause  of 
sin  in  the  world,  although  man  has  not  yet  sufficiently  emerged 
from  its  effects  to  pass  final  judgment  here.  Despite  the  evils 
it  involves,  it  may  not  have  been  wholly  bad  and  our  race  may 
yet  reach  a  stage  of  development  when  instinct  shall  have 
passed  under  the  control  of  reason  so  enlightened  that  con- 
scious stirpiculture  will  improve  on  nature. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  and  surely  if  slowly,  arose  the 
great  reaction  that  first  made  our  forbears  human  in  their 
love-life,  in  which  they  were  last  to  reach  the  level  of  man- 
hood. The  cause  of  all  this  woe  and  sin  was  dimly  felt  and 
man  rallied  and  recoiled  from  his  fall.  Sexual  shame  arose 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  naked.  Here  he  finally  parted  com- 
pany from  animals  and  became  man  in  this  last  new  and 
momentous  consciousness  of  sex.  His  very  excesses  brought 
home  to  him  a  new  sense  of  its  acts  and  organs,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  not  in  but  below  the  state 
of  nature.  He  felt  in  a  vague  passive  way  that  he  was  not 
normal,  but  morbid,,  and  thus  morality  in  its  most  vital  sense 
awoke.  Acts  hitherto  left  to  blind  instinct  were  realized  and 
conscience  awoke  to  its  own  higher  life  and  began  this  greatest 
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of  all  its  tasks  and  one  not  yet  finished,  that  of  purity.  Its 
first  impulse  was  concealment  and  modesty  took  its  rise. 
Exposure  aroused  passion  and  so  parts  on  which  nature  has 
lavished  so  much  of  her  consummate  skill  and  art  were  con- 
cealed. Attention  must  be  diverted  and  long-circuited  from 
primary  to  secondary  sex  qualities.  So  here  a  tendency  which 
had  probably  begun  in  the  stage  of  stark  nudity  was  intensely 
reinforced.  Other  parts  of  the  body  were  made  attractive, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  distraction.  The  skin  was  painted,  tat- 
tooed and  scarred  with  ornamental  and  heraldic  designs. 
There  were  many  decorative  mutilations.  Elaborate  hair  coif- 
fures and  artificial  dental  deformations  were  in  vogue,  and 
strange  and  multiform  ornaments  were  devised.  But  the 
offending  organs  themselves  were  hidden  by  many  a  device 
which  the  old  sensuous  impulses  tended  to  make  more  allur- 
ing than  exposure,  for  coquetry  was  not  easily  diverted  from 
its  old  direct  fashions.  Perhaps  still  more  important,  at 
least  in  some  communities,  was  the  fact  that  the  sexual  act 
itself  was  ritualised  in  many  a  suggestive  and  obscene  dance. 
The  organs,  acts  and  all  their  symbols  were  ostentatiously 
paraded  but  in  so  doing  all  were  given  a  new  and  sacred 
character,  for  to  conventionalized  restraint  and  spiritualized 
love,  religion  owes  a  great  debt.  Thus  the  very  grossness  of 
these  saturnalia,  though  alluring,  also  tended  to  bring  the 
Aristotelian  catharsis  so  that  their  very  indecency  had  at 
first  some  value  as  an  immunity  bath.  Passion  spent  itself 
in  inflaming  the  heart  and  mind  and  the  body  sometimes 
escaped  scathless.  Prolonged  excitement  and  temptation 
vicariate  for  sin  and  there  was  thus  some  gain.  Instincts 
expended  some  of  their  force  in  the  realm  of  feeling  and 
imagination  and  stopped  short  with  these. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  psychological  agencies  of  the  im- 
pulsions that  led  to  celibacy  and  all  its  complicated  psychoses, 
tentatives  and  devices  against  the  indulgence  which  has  since 
appeared  in  the  world.  Thus  the  foundations  of  the  deepest 
sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness  were  laid.  Man  was  far  in 
advance  of  all  other  creatures  in  other  respects,  but  had 
fallen  far  below  them  in  this.  In  the  very  fact  of  this  new 
aspiration,  he  entered  morally  upon  his  kingdom.  His  self- 
consciousness,  which  had  been  rudimentary,  was  now  pro- 
digiously widened,  deepened,  enriched  and  intensified.  He 
now  first  began  to  muse  on  the  perennial  theme  of  his  place 
in  nature,  comparing  himself  with  other  creatures.  This  led 
to  various  institutional  initiatives.  Women  were  set  apart 
more  for  and  by  individual  men.  Paternity  began  to  be  traced 
more  carefully  and  valued  more  highly.    Monogamy  increased 
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and  pedigrees  were  carefully  kept  and  transmitted.  Chastity 
was  enforced  by  men  on  women,  often  by  crude  physical 
means,  like  infibulation.  binding,  confinement,  as  well  as  by 
pledges,  vows,  oaths  and  dire  penalties.  It  was  fixed  for 
children  for  at  least  a  certain  period  after  the  dawn  of  pube- 
scence, and  was  sanctioned  by  custom  and  law. 

Dress  for  modesty  came  to  cover  more  of  the  body.  Charm, 
which  had  prompted  cruder  decorations  of  the  skin,  was  trans- 
ported to  its  covering.  Decorations  as  well  as  clothing  were 
for  the  sake  of  virtue  or  to  obviate  temptation  and  not  merely 
for  warmth  and  protection.  The  charm  of  hair  was  concen- 
trated upon  that  of  the  head  and  beard  and  there  it  was 
treated  in  elaborate  and  conventional  forms.  The  founda- 
tions of  marriage  were  improved  and  it  was  regulated  by 
elaborate  codes  prescribing  its  limits  of  consanguinity  and 
tribal  order.  All  infractions  of  these  unwritten  rules  were 
penalized.  Slowly,  prostitution  was  set  apart  by  itself  and 
female  purity  and  virginity  and  even  the  hymen  were  given 
an  unprecedented  value  and  were  sometimes  sanctified  by  the 
superstitious.  Phallic  religions  arose  because  sex  was  becom- 
ing mysterious  and  holy.  In  the  struggle  of  lust  with  con- 
straint, unnatural  perversions  arose  and  there  were  orgiastic 
outbursts  of  nameless  vice,  but  these  were  slowly  restricted  in 
time  and  place  or  given  prescribed  forms.  There  were  de- 
bauches of  lust  as  well  as  of  purity  and  this  brings  us  well 
down  toward  historical  beginnings  and  to  lower  races  which 
are  ascendant  or  moribund  largely  according  as  this  struggle 
turned  with  them. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  human  form  itself  inevitably 
declined  and  the  agencies  of  sex  selection  were  diverted  when 
it  became  habitually  veiled.  Labor,  hardship  and  indulgence 
had  all  co-worked  to  impair  its  beauty  and  even  ugliness  with 
continence  often  came  to  be  of  more  or  less  value.  But  the 
old  delight  in  nudity  is  inexpugnable  and  always  reasserts  itself 
upon  occasion.  Sparta's  nude  g}'mnastics  for  both  sexes, 
painting  and  statuary,  the  tendency  to  expose  the  body  in 
various  form  of  modem  athletics,  in  the  ball-room,  in  bathing 
resorts,  etc.,  show  by  the  very  attractiveness  of  these  rever- 
sionary influences  how  great  and  long  was  the  fascination  our 
remote  ancestors  felt  in  seeing  and  being  seen  to  their  skin 
and  in  thus  restoring  to  acquaintanceship  some  of  its  antique 
physical  completeness.  We  are  slowly  seeking  and  finding  the 
old  and  potent  stimulus  of  developing  a  body  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  show,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  now  eliminating 
gross  suggestion,  save  to  the  impure. 


A  CHILD'S  QUESTIONS 


By  William  E.  Bohn,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City 


A  part  of  our  difficulty  about  education  results  from  the  fact  that 
trained  educationists  usually  limit  their  observation  to  children  more 
than  five  years  old  reacting  under  schoolroom  conditions.  Yet  it  is 
indubitable  that  the  most  important  facts  about  life  are  learned  before 
the  fifth  birthday  and  that  the  child's  natural  curiosity  and  inventive- 
ness have  freest  play  outside  of  school.  The  fragmentary  materials 
of  this  paper  are  set  down  as  an  indication  of  the  range  of  intellectual 
interests  of  a  child  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year. 

The  author  hopes,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  material  will  not 
be  without  a  certain  suggestiveness.  He  hazards  the  conjecture  that 
in  all  of  our  child  study  we  have  too  much  neglected  the  very  simplest 
guide.  For  physical  education  and  for  many  aspects  of  intellectual 
development  highly  specialized  tests  are,  no  doubt,  requisite.  But  for 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  range  of  a  child's  intellectual  interests 
the  child's  own  spontaneous  questions  are  surely  the  most  reliable 
indication.  Despite  the  discouraging  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
parents  and  nurses  all  normal  children  persistently  inquire  about  their 
universe.  If  the  questions  often  seem  stupid  and  monotonous  it  is 
because  previous  ones  have  not  been  adequately  answered.  A  child 
whose  questions  are  answered  will  follow  old  queries  with  new  ones 
progressively  intelligent. 

And  these  questions  are  something  more  than  materials  for  observa- 
tion. They  furnish  the  occasions,  the  impulses,  for  the  educational 
process.  At  the  moment  of  putting  a  question  a  child  will  listen  with 
interest  to  any  answer.  He  will  even,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
follow  out  an  extended  demonstration  or  make  observations  covering 
several  days. 

R's  question  about  how  water  flows  up  in  the  pipes  is  a  case  in  point. 
She  assisted  for  an  hour  while  a  member  of  the  family  constructed 
a  miniature  water  system  in  the  bathroom.  Several  days  later  she  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  city  reservoir  when  she  was  taken  to  see  it. 
Of  course  she  could  not  understand  the  principles  of  physics  involved 
in  the  distribution  of  the  water,  but  she  understood  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution in  its  main  features — far  better,  no  doubt,  than  many  of  her 
adult  townspeople.  She  was  then  in  her  fifty-sixth  month.  Eight 
months  later  she  happened,  of  her  own  accord,  to  get  to  talking  about 
this  experience  and  showed,  in  response  to  questions,  that  she  remem- 
bered the  chief  part  of  what  she  had  learned.  Several  similar  cases 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  interest  indicated  by  a  child's  question 
may  be  deep  and  comparatively  permanent. 

The  record  of  R's  questions  is  extremely  fragmentary.  The  ques- 
tions are  in  nearly  all  cases  set  down  exactly  as  they  were  asked,  but 
very  few  out  of  many  thousands  have  been  preserved.  A  more  gen- 
erous record  would  show  that  she  has  covered  a  very  wide  range  of 
the  affairs  of  man  and  nature.  She  has  asked  about  her  own  anatomy, 
all  sorts  of  mechanical  devices,  the  lives  of  her  parents,  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  earth  and  heavenly 
bodies,  the  wind  and  weather,  the  origin  and  future  life  of  man, — 
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and  so  on  ad  iniitiitum.  She  is  not  at  all  an  abnormal  child.  The 
author  has  observed  several  other  children  whose  questions  covered 
an  equally  wide  range.  No  doubt  the  average  child  furnishes  us  before 
his  sixth  year  with  the  opportunity  to  lay  for  him  a  considerable 
foundation  for  an  intellectujd  life. 

To  be  sure  many  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  only  fragment- 
arily.  Many  of  the  answers,  moreover,  will  be  so  misunderstood  as 
to  add  shadows  to  the  dark  places.  At  best  some  of  queries  put  at 
five  cannot  be  answered  at  fifty — and  could  not  be  if  the  eager  ques- 
tioner were  to  live  to  be  five  hundred.  They  are  among  the  permanent 
human  problems.  But  these  are  precisely  the  questions  which  must 
be  answered  carefully  and  honestly  if  the  child  is  to  go  on  from 
question  to  question  and  from  answer  to  answer.  If  he  asks  in  all 
seriousness  where  he  came  from  and  how  the  earth  was  made  and  is 
put  off  with  palpable  fabrications  he  will  come  to  think  that  the  adults 
are  not  concerned  with  these  matters  so  vital  to  him  or  are  ignorant 
concerning  them.  So  he  will  grow  uncommunicative.  And  when, 
later,  he  goes  to  school  and  a  lot  of  information  he  never  asked  for 
is  hurled  at  him  he  may  be  set  down  as  "  unresponsive,"  "  intractable," 
or  "  subnormal." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  questions  are  answered  he  will  develop  a 
right  attitude.  He  may  misunderstand  the  replies  or  forget  them;  but 
he  will  come  to  regard  the  world  as  an  intelligible  place,  and  intelli- 
gible for  him.    And  this  attitude  is  what  we  are  working  for. 

List  of  Questions 

i8th  month.  Mamma,  daddie — rain?  (R's  father  was  not  at  home 
and  it  had  begun  to  rain.  The  question  meant:  Mamma,  is  daddie 
out  in  the  rain?  The  importance  of  it  lies  in  the  indication  (i) 
of  imagination,  and  (2)  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  another 
person.) 

19th  month.  What  that?  (This  question  was  asked  while  R  was 
looking  at  a  picture.  It  became  a  formula  applicable  to  anything 
which  she  did  not  understand.  Later  in  the  same  month  it  changed 
to  "  R  don't  know  that,"  and  in  the  23rd  month  to  "  R  want  to 
know  that." 

26th  month.  What  Mother  and  Daddie  talking  about?  Right — wrong. 
What  is  right?    What  is  wrong? 

27th  month.  Where  do  eggs  come  from?  What  do  mammas  lay? 
(This  question  resulted,  naturally,  from  the  answer  given  to  the 
preceding  one.) 

28th  month.    Fall— fell.    Fall— fell.    What  is  fall?    What  is  fell? 

29th  month.    What  is  the  navel  for? 

31st  month.    R.    Daddie,  were  there  any  people  here  before  we  were? 
Father.    Yes. 

R.   How  did  they  get  here? 
Father.   They  were  bom  just  as  we  were. 
R.   Was  the  earth  here  before  there  were  any  people? 
Father.    Yes. 
R.   How  did  it  get  here  if  there  were  no  people  to  make  it? 

33rd  month.  Daddie,  did  you  ever  notice  that  when  you  have  been 
away  for  a  long  time  your  own  house  looks  strange,  like  some 
other  house? 

38th  month.    Why  do  they  call  a  cow  a  cow? 

42nd  month.  Mother,  where  is  your  mother?  Where  did  she  go? 
(In  varying  forms  this  question  was  often  repeated.) 

43rd  month.    Who  made  the  earth?    Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we 
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weren't  on   earth?     (These  questions  were   asked  while   R  was 
modeling  in  clay.) 
53rd  month.     Before  the  first  mother  was  there  a  mother? 
SSth  month.    There  are  two  meanings  for  the  word  globe.    One  is  a 
"  sphere,"  the  other  is  "  the  paper."    Why  do  they  call  the  paper 
The  Globe? 
56th  month.    How  does  water  run  up  in  pipes? 
S7th  month.     How  did  the  first  man  get  here  without  any  mother? 

How  was  the  water  made  ?  What  is  rock  made  of  ? 
S8th  month.  What  is  sleepy-sand?  How  does  it  get  into  our  eyes  in 
the  morning?  Why  don't  we  say  twenty-ten  after  twenty-nine? 
(The  explanation  of  the  decimal  system  which  followed  this  ques- 
tion helped  R  to  learn  to  count.)  Won't  you  tell  me  what  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  mean?  Mother,  shall  we  love  each 
other  as  long  as  we  live? 
60th  month.    Can  I  dig  down  and  make  a  volcano?    Has  water  ever 

been  here  where  our  house  is  now? 
61st  month.     (R  had  been  sitting  silent  in  her  room.)     Daddie,  is  all 
this  here? 
Father.   All  what? 

R.  All  these  things.    Is  it  true  that  I  am  seeing  all  these  things? 
Father.   You  can  see  them  and  feel  of  them  and  they  are  always 
here, 

R.  No ;  they  are  not  always  here.    When  I  turn  around  they  are 
not  here. 

Father.  But  when  you  turn  back  they  are  always  just  where  you 
left  them. 

R.  They  are  all  alive.    They  keep  coming  and  going.    The  nearer 
I  go  to  them,  the  nearer  they  come  to  me. 
Father.    But  aren't  they  always  in  the  same  place? 
R.  No;  I  just  dream  them,  and  they  come  and  go  in  my  dream. 
(After  making  this  answer  R  went  softly  about  the  room  touching 
objects  and  saying,  ''  See  them  come  and  go.") 


ANOTHER  WORD  ON  "MENTAL  DISOPLINE' 


By  John  Frederick  Dashiell,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

In  educational  circles  nowadays  psychology  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ally,  even  a  handmaiden,  of  education.  There  can  be  raised 
some  question,  however,  concerning  the  way  use  is  made  of  such  an 
alliance.  Has  the  psychology  appropriated  always  been  correctly  inter- 
preted by  the  educational  theorist ;  or,  granting  this,  has  the  particular 
kind  of  psychology  so  appropriated  been  the  best-balanced,  the  truest 
kind?  A  central  doctrine  of  education  now  being  worked  over  in 
terms  of  this  science  is  that  of  "  discipline,"  which  may  reward  our 
attention  here.  First,  however,  let  us  look  at  a  conception  which  in  a 
sense  is  related  to  the  former  and  may  introduce  us  to  it:  I  mean 
that  of  the  opposition  of  effort  and  interest. 

That  the  most  important  thing  for  childhood  and  youth  in  school  to 
leam  is  to  be  able  to  put  forth  effort  has  been  a  fundamental  theory  of 
most  institutionalized  schools  for  many  centuries  past.  The  rod  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  teacher  sufficiently  attests  its  age.  It  was  well 
recognized  in  certain  schools  of  the  later  humanistic  movement  and 
especially  the  Lockian  type  of  education  which  has  so  colored  the 
English  schools ;  and  it  has  been  fundamental  also  in  the  older  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  But  both  here  and  in  Europe  it  has  found 
a  stalwart  young  rival  in  the  education  of  interest.  I  have  called  it 
young  because  it  reached  a  somewhat  later  theoretical  development  and 
a  decidedly  later  systematic  application  in  schools,  yet  it  really  is  as 
old  as  the  opposite  conception,  having  been  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
Roman  Quintilian.  It  crops  out  continually  through  reformers  of  the 
intervening  centuries  who  would  urge  it  against  the  education  of  effort 
that  was  steadily  holding  the  center  of  attention. 

But  it  was  the  so-called  naturalistic  and  psychological  educators 
(Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel)  who  really  gave  the  principle  its  tell- 
ing expression,  and  it  is  the  indirect  influence  of  these  men  that 
brought  the  importance  of  interest  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
educators.  Thus  the  traditional  conception  that  the  main  function  of 
the  school  is  to  train  the  child  to  effort,  to  strengthen  and  harden  him 
on  the  harsh  fare  of  unnecessary  and  unpleasant  problems,  has  been 
challenged  by  the  conception  that  the  teacher  should  educate  the  child 
by  perceiving  and  developing  the  instinctive  tendencies  and  interests 
ripening  in  him. 

The  present  is,  of  course,  really  a  time  of  reconciliation  of  the  two 
principles.  Such  a  clear-cut  opposition  of  camps  cannot  long  persist 
in  an  active  field  of  thought,  especially  when  each  side  has  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favor.  In  general,  it  has  been  seen  that  such  a  divorce 
of  two  phases  of  man's  mental  life  does  violence  to  its  true  unity. 
What  are  only  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  complicated 
process  are  set  over  against  each  other  in  a  mechanical  fashion.  Such 
a  pigeon-hole  conception  of  the  mind  has  already  been  shaken  by  the 
organic  psychology.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  reconcilers 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  or  perhaps  have  not  seen  through  their  own 
position  completely.  It  is  being  said  that  to  educate  the  child  properly, 
he  is  to  be  developed  first  by  appealing  to  his  native  propensities,  and 
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effort  is  then  to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  reinforcement  of  the  out- 
come of  those  propensities.  There  is  a  double  process  to  be  taken 
account  of  then.  First,  get  your  child  interested;  then  see  to  it  that 
his  interests  are  strengthened  and  rendered  productive  by  continuity 
of  exertion.  This  doubtless  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  surely 
the  whole  process  is  to  be  taken  as  one.  The  mistake  of  the  recon- 
cilers is  that  they  are  reconcilers.  Let  interest  and  effort  be  viewed 
not  as  two  hitherto  hostile  forces  to  be  linked  into  a  happy  tandem, 
but  as  two  phases  that  we  may,  if  we  are  attentive,  pick  out  of  the 
complex  behavior  of  a  human  being.  Even  this'  is  not  simple.  When 
one  is  normally  engrossed  in  a  difficult  task  we  may  find  various  ways 
in  which  he  manifests  interest  in  the  beginning,  prosecution,  and  end 
of  the  task,  and  we  may  find  increased  energy  being  put  forth  as  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  along  the  way;  but  the  interplay  of  the  two 
factors  is  undoubtedly  subtle.  The  interplay  is  so  subtle,  indeed,  that 
it  perhaps  should  not  be  a  startling  discovery  if  the  technique  of 
education  should  some  day  find  that  it  has  no  practical  use  for  these 
two  disjoined  concepts. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  this  length.  It  will  suffice  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  essential  nature  of  the  different  phases  of  mental  life 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  broad  fundamental  character  of  life  as  a  whole. 
And  life  as  a  whole  is  a  story  of  human  animals  behaving  with  refer- 
ence to  ends  striven  for ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  reciprocal  action  between 
separate  parts  of  mind,  but  of  purposive  action  in  which  the  individual 
is  an  (enormously  complex)  agent.  Now  as  the  resulting  doctrine  of 
interest  and  effort  is  very  intimately  bound  up  with  the  resulting 
doctrine  of  discipline,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  latter. 

The  theory  of  formal  discipline,  though  we  find  it  implicit  to  a 
degree  in  some  ancient  teaching,  takes  its  explicit  form  from,  say,  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  study  of  the  classics  had  been  an  important 
part  of  school  work  for  the  few  preceding  centuries,  for  the  absence 
of  systematized  vernacular  languages  and  the  use  of  Latin  as  the 
polite  language  of  all  western  Europe,  had  made  a  classical  equipment 
necessary  to  the  gentleman  and  the  professional  man  of  whatever  line. 
Through  centuries  of  use,  this  classical  phase  of  education  became  well 
organized,  well  intrenched,  so  that  the  development  of  the  vernacular 
languages  and  the  new  literatures  with  their  own  beauties  failed  to 
drive  it  from  its  position  at  the  center  of  the  curriculum.  But  the  old 
practical  argument  being  of  no  force  now,  another  justification  seem- 
ingly had  to  be  sought  for  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  disciplinary 
argument  resulted.  We  need  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
disciplinary  argument  had  its  very  first  rise  here ;  as  hinted  before, 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  ancient  schools,  and  even  as  connected  dis- 
tinctly with  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  it  was  found 
in  centuries  earlier  than  the  seventeenth.  The  argument  for  the  prac- 
tical value  of  these  classics  had  been  supplemented  in  no  small  way 
by  the  argument  for  their  disciplinary  value.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
latter  contention  was  first  given  its  supreme  emphasis  at  the  time 
mentioned. 

The  argument  for  mental  discipline  has  been  stated  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  hardly  needs  restatement  here.  At  bottom  it  emphasizes  the 
traming  of  capacities  and  powers  through  formal  exercise.  Though 
still  urged  by  some  advocates  of  the  classics  and  of  mathematics  the 
theory  is  pretty  generally  assailed  now,  either  with  a  view  to  destroy- 
ing it,  or,  more  especially,  with  a  view  to  limiting  and  reshaping  it. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  most  generally  attacked  is  as  a  theory  of  the 
transferability  of  habits.    The  capacity  or  power  (habit)  developed  by 
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this  narrow  application  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  broad  and  spreading 
character  applicable  to  many  different  kinds  of  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  study  of  geometry  was  supposed  to  develop  powers  of 
reasoning,  the  drill  in  Greek  verbs  to  develop  memory  in  the  abstract, 
both  powers  to  remain  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  problems  invohnng 
reasoning  and  memory.  The  opponents  have  attacked  this,  first,  by 
showing  the  theoretical  impossibility  psychologically  of  developing  such 
an  anomalous  monstrosity  as  a  "  generalized  habit,"  secondly,  by  show- 
ing experimentally  the  actual  impossibility  of  producing  a  "  spread  of 
practice  effect."  Reconciliation  has  been  offered  by  some;  notably  by 
those  who  urge  the  theory  that  the  effect  of  practice  along  one  line  of 
work  may  be  found  in  work  of  a  very  different  line  by  virtue  of 
certain  ideals  as  to  attitude,  spirit,  method,  etc.,  developed  not  me- 
chanically but  consciously,  and  thus  carried  over. 

The  writer  wishes  at  this  point  to  urge  the  query:  is  this  the  whole 
of  the  doctrine  of  mental  discipline?  Is  the  training  by  special  drills 
of  a  generalized  capacity  that  is  applicable  to  new  and  different  fields, 
the  heart  of  the  theory?  Should  not  the  word  "discipline"  here  be 
given  the  usual  untechnical  meaning  of  a  "  disciplining "  ?  When  an 
apprentice  or  a  member  of  the  "  awkward  squad  "  is  being  broken  in 
he  is  undergoing  "  discipline ; "  when  the  child  is  being  led  carefully 
into  proper  ways  of  self-restraint,  of  self-organization,  he  is  receiving 
"  discipline "  from  his  parent ;  when  the  ascetic  strives  for  the  ideal 
of  self-mastery,  he,  too,  is  "  disciplining "  himself.  In  none  of  the 
examples  is  there  reference  to  a  single  isolated  function.  Asceticism, 
which  is  really  a  mediaeval  form  of  discipline,  amounts  to  "  the  sub- 
jection or  the  disciplining  of  all  bodily  desires  and  human  aflfections 
in  order  that  the  mind  or  soul  may  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
higher  life."  This  obviously  is  one  form  of  discipline  in  general.  In 
its  widest  meaning  discipline  is  training  for  a  special  end,  by  cherish- 
ing that  end,  by  building  up  a  regular  practice  or  procedure  for  its 
attainment,  by  drilling  special  capacities  fitting  distinctly  for  that  end, 
by  perfecting  a  nice  sense  for  the  exact  strengths  and  the  exact  pro- 
portions desired  of  those  capacities,  by  training  oneself  in  general 
habits  of  repression  of  irrelevant  impulses,  etc. 

Discipline  is  now  seen  to  be  the  careful  and  deliberate  training  of 
the  mind  for  so  appraising  its  environment,  so  selecting  its  appro- 
priate stimuli  and  also  its  appropriate  responses,  so  organizing  its  own 
powers,  that  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  in  attaining  the  goal  may 
be  approached.  It  is  education  in  purposive  activity.  Interests,  of 
course,  play  in  and  out  of  this  whole  process,  efforts  form  essential 
phases  of  it ;  and  the  two  are  found  subtly  interwoven,  not  because 
they  may  be  ingeniously  joined,  but  because  they  are  selected  aspects 
taken  from  different  points  of  view  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of 
procedure.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  once  that  the  doctrine  of  formal  disci- 
pline as  it  has  commonly  been  urged  is  near-sighted  and  partial.  It 
has  picked  out  only  certain  phases  of  the  disciplining  of  the  mind,  and 
has  ignored  their  rich  purposive  setting.  The  drilling  of  certain  spe- 
cific capacities  has  been  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  their  functional 
stimuli  and  of  their  natural  end  and  raison  d'etre. 

As  in  theory  so  in  practice.  The  educational  procedure  and  method 
that  has  become  traditional  suffers  from  this  same  short-sightedness. 
Spelling  ability,  knowledge  of  history,  of  the  principles  of  grammar, 
arithmetical  computations,  all  these  studies  are  still  given  in  too  much 
of  an  isolated,  formalistic,  unnatural  manner,  which  fails  to  show  the 
pupil  their  natural  functions  in  life,  which  fails  to  show  their  true 
articulations  with  each  other,  fails  to  recognize  j'outhful  spontaneity. 
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and  fails  to  elicit  that  natural  and  whole-soukd  interest  that  is  always 
to  be  seen  pervading  those  activities  of  childhood  and  youth  that  are 
as  yet  undissected  and  unformalized  by  the  more  intellectualistic  adult 
mind.  With  our  scientific  habit  of  analysis,  we  usually  find  a  complex 
process  readily  betraying  lines  of  cleavage  that  indicate  possible  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions.  This  is  the  necessary  groundwork  for  scien- 
tific study;  but  a  danger  attends.  Minute  accuracy  may  often  sacri- 
fice vision,  and  close  attention  to  detail  may  cripple  perspective  of  the 
whole.  In  no  line  has  this  intellectualistic  microscope  shown  up  part 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  more  than  in  the  traditional  psychological 
theories  of  the  mind.  Nor  has  the  result  in  practice  been  more  sadly 
evident  than  in  the  traditional  forms  of  educational  organization  and 
curricula.  •        '  i        i 


THE  PEDAGOGUE  AND  THE  STAMMERING  CHILD 


By  Ernest  Tompkins,  Los  Angeles 


Of  the  many  questions  which  loom  up  before  the  pedagog^ue  prob- 
ably few  have  appeared  with  the  suddenness  and  seriousness  of  that 
of  his  relation  to  the  stammering  child.  According  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
Scripture  the  average  percentage  of  stammerers  among  school  children 
is  Ij4,  and  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  there  are  20,000,000 
school  children  in  the  United  States;  so  the  number  of  stammerers 
among  them  is  300,000.  Under  present  conditions,  after  those  300,000 
have  left  school,  they  can  say  to  the  pedagogue,  "  You  took  away  ray 
natural  chance  to  outgrow  my  affliction  and  condemned  me  to  a  life 
of  humiliation  and  misery."  A  consideration  of  the  explanation  and 
outgrowth  of  stammering  shows  the  truth  of  the  charge. 

A  child  that  has  learned  to  talk  is  unexpectedly  struck  a  severe  blow 
on  the  back  by  a  playful  but  thoughtless  companion.  Speechless  with 
surprise  and  indignation  the  child  turns  to  upbraid  its  companion,  and 
makes  a  conscious  effort  to  talk.  But  speech  is  automatic;  the  eflfort 
is  misdirected  and  abortive;  the  child  concludes  that  the  blow  has 
deranged  its  speech  permanently,  so  it  keeps  up  the  misdirected  effort, 
not  realizing  that  the  effort  is  blocking  its  speech. 

The  principle  of  outgrowth  is  equally  simple.  The  stammerer's 
speech  is  composed  of  correct  talking,  which  generally  predominates, 
and  of  stammering  on  the  sounds  which  he  fears  he  cannot  say.  The 
correct  talking  tends  to  convince  him  that  he  can  talk,  the  incor- 
rect talking  tends  to  convince  him  that  he  cannot ;  and  he  will  grow 
better  or  worse  according  to  whether  the  correct  talking  or  the  in- 
correct talking  preponderates.  The  principle  of  outgrowth — which  is 
the  principle  of  cure — is  the  prevalence  of  correct  talking  over  incor- 
rect talking.  Therefore,  if  the  incorrect  talking  is  rigidly  restrained 
outgrowth  will  be  hastened ;  for  what  talking  is  done  will  be  correct 
and  will  remove  the  mistaken  idea  of  disability.  If  this  treatment  is 
begun  at  the  inception  of  the  trouble,  it  will  be  stamped  out  in  almost 
no  time ;  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  run  for  years  it  will  become  so  firmly 
seated  that  it  appears  to  be  a  disease. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  stammering  child  when  his  schooling  beg^s. 
He  is  removed  from  his  mother's  care,  tmder  which  generally  his 
stammering  has  been  discouraged  and  spontaneous  speech  encouraged; 
and  is  required  not  only  to  keep  quiet  during  the  study  period,  but  to 
stammer  when  he  does  talk;  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  oral  recita- 
tion brings  his  impediment  to  his  mind  and  keeps  him  stammering. 
In  short,  from  a  condition  favorable  to  outgrowth  at  home,  he  is 
transferred  to  one  favorable  to  confirmation  in  his  impediment  at 
school.    Let  lis  consider  in  detail  the  effects  of  the  oral  work. 

Testimony  is  universal  that  the  stammerer  will  tell  imtruths  to  get 
out  of  stammering.  Consequently  the  oral  recitation  forces  him  into 
dishonesty.  He  gives  a  wrong  answer,  says  he  did  not  know  where 
the  lesson  was,  or  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  book  home,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  an  answer  that  he  cannot  utter.  Then  he  is  chagrined  by 
his  discredit  and  disturbed  by  his  conscience.  In  order  to  get  through 
the  oral  recitation  he  spends  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  study  in 
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planning  easy  answers;  and  after  the  recitation,  often  in  tears  of 
humiliation  and  shame,  he  is  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
wish  to  be  dead.  If  every  teacher  in  the  land  could  be  made  to  stam- 
mer for  one  week,  the  oral  recitation  for  stammering  children  would 
be  abolished  over  night.  The  stammering  child  grows  to  dislike  school 
and  generally  curtails  his  education  on  account  of  the  oral  work. 
The  non-stammering  child,  hearing  the  defective  speech,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  imitates  it,  and  contracts  the  disorder.  In  short,  the 
oral  recitation  has  so  little  in  its  favor  and  so  much  against  it  that 
there  is  no  question  about  its  abolition.  The  only  question  is  how 
soon  will  it  be  abolished. 

The  teacher  should  tell  the  stammering  child  that  in  his  own  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  the  other  children  he  must  not  stammer. 
He  should  be  relieved  of  all  required  talking,  even  answer  to  the  roll 
call.  Questions  should  be  put  so  that  they  can  be  answered  by  signs 
or  by  writing;  and  the  stammering  children  who  can  write  should  be 
required  to  carry  at  all  times  a  pad  and  pencil.  When  the  child  desires 
to  say  something  it  should  be  given  patient  attention  and  a  quieting 
admonition,  such  as,  "  Take  what  time  you  need,  or  make  signs  or 
write."  This  will  often  reassure  the  child  and  enable  it  to  talk;  but 
if  it  does  not,  the  alternatives  should  be  insisted  on.  To  avoid  putting 
extra  work  on  the  teacher,  the  child  may  write  its  recitations  on  the 
board,  and  the  correction  may  be  made  by  the  class.  Although  indi- 
vidual oral  work  should  be  abolished,  concert  work  is  permissible,  for 
the  stammerer  can  read  or  recite  in  concert.  An  observing  teacher 
may  make  good  use  of  that  fact,  for  instance,  by  having  the  stammer- 
ing child  read  in  concert  with  one,  or  preferably  more  than  one  other 
child.  The  teacher  who  has  the  true  teaching  spirit  can  find  wonder- 
ful satisfaction  in  assisting  the  stammering  child  to  get  free  from  his 
hateful  malady.  Chervin  the  Elder  was  a  school  teacher,  and  his  in- 
terest in  a  stammering  pupil  turned  him  to  the  life  work  of  correcting 
speech  defects  and  his  son  after  him. 

Stammering  will  be  exterminated  by  the  abolition  of  the  oral  recita- 
tion for  stammering  children  and  the  prohibition  of  stammering  on 
school  property.  The  work  should  be  done  at  home  at  the  inception 
of  the  disorder ;  but  parents  are  not  under  public  control.  The  teacher 
will  stand  behind  the  parents  to  correct  what  they  fail  to  correct. 
Then  the  disorder  will  be  unable  to  pass  the  schools,  and  the  child 
who  is  turned  out,  instead  of  being  a  timid  creature  often  unable  to 
earn  a  decent  living,  will  be  a  whole  individual  properly  prepared  to 
do  his  part  in  life.  And  what  would  have  been  discredit  to  the  peda- 
gogue will  be  turned  into  an  added  credit. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Civic  Houses.     By  L.  Armand,  A.   Nikitin,  A.  Zelexko  and  J.  J. 
KouDAKOFF.    With  the  addition  of  standard  regulations,  plans  and 
estimates   of   different  types  of   ci\'ic  houses.     Published   by  the 
Moscow  Association  of  Community  Societies,  1915.     100  pp.     (In 
Russian.) 
L.  Armand  in  his  article,  "  Cooperation  and  Civic  Houses,"  points 
out  that  a  civic  house  ought  to  be  a  combination  of  places  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  people  may  come  together  to  discuss  economic  needs 
and  problems  concerning  their  social  life,  and  on  the  other  hand,  places 
where  the  people  may  find  libraries,  theatrical  amusements,  pictures, 
museums  and  other  educational  institutions  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  civic  house.    The  builders  of  the  civic  houses  ought  to  be  coopera- 
tive  societies,   working  independently  or  with   the   assistance   of   the 
local  government  (semstvo).    Thus  the  building  could  be  used  by  the 
cooperating  societies  as  a  meeting-place  for  their  members  and  would 
at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  commimity. 
The  funds  for  the  civic  houses  should  be  supplied  mainly  by  the  dif- 
ferent  cooperating  societies,   credit  unions,   educational   org^anizations 
and  by  the  semstvo.    Additional  funds  may  be  procured  from  banks 
or  even  from  the  Imperial  Government.     Examples  of  civic  houses 
already  in  operation,  and  the  method  of  their  financing,  are  given. 

A.  Nikitin,  under  "  Management  and  Regulation,"  proposes  three 
standard  types: 

1.  An  organization  formed  by  the  semstvo  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  cooperating  societies  interested,  local  educa- 
tional societies,  and  a  special  representative  appointed  by  the  semstvo; 
in  case  of  liquidation  of  the  orgfanization,  the  control  of  the  civic 
house  to  pass  to  the  semstvo. 

2.  An  independent  body  controlling  the  civic  house  is  succeeding 
well  in  places  with  a  large  population  of  intelligent  workers.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  drawn  from  those  interested  in  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Every  member  pays  a  certain  amount  of  money 
annually  which  gives  him  the  right  to  vote  at  the  common  meeting  at 
which  all  problems  concerning  the  civic  house  are  decided.  This  com- 
mon gathering  appoints  a  central  committee,  which  has  certain  duties 
and  rights  but  can  do  nothing  new  without  the  approval  of  the  common 
gathering.  In  case  of  liquidation,  the  common  gathering  decides  all 
questions  as  to  the  disposition  of  property  and  fimds. 

3.  A  unification  of  local  societies,  if  there  are  such.  All  these  co- 
operating societies  are  considered  proprietors  of  the  civic  house  inas- 
much as  they  contributed  to  its  building,  and  they  appoint  a  committee 
to  administer  and  manage  its  affairs.  In  case  of  liquidation  the  whole 
property  passes  to  the  semstvo,  or,  if  that  body  refuses  to  accept  and 
run  it,  it  is  sold  and  each  society  receives  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  sum  realized  by  the  sale. 

A.  Zelenko  describes  the  civic  house  in  great  detail  and  gives  plans 
and  specifications.  He  shows  that  provision  is  made  for  (i)  general 
cultural  and  educational  work,  (2)  libraries  for  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, (3)  kindergartens.  (4)  aquaria,  (5)  obser\-atory,  and  (6)  museum. 

He  has  worked  the  plans  out  with  great  care,  giving  dimensions  and 
details  for  construction.    He  provides  for  theatrical  plays — and  a  place 
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to  store  scenery—for  moving  pictures  and  for  traveling  libraries  and 
museums,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  officers'  and  com- 
mittee meetings.  He  also  gives  details  as  to  laying  out  public  parks 
and  playgrounds  and — a  most  important  matter  in  Russia — proper  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

The  book  is  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  an  awakened  public  spirit 
and  a  hearty  cooperation  by  the  various  existing  societies. 

Clark  University.  samuel  zeldin. 
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Public  school  administration.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   (c.  1916).     479  p. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  volume  on 
the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school,  and  later  by  another 
on  the  supervision  of  instruction.  This  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  I,  outlines  of  state  educational  organization,  treating  develop- 
ment, control,  in  town,  district  and  city.  The  second  part  treats  of 
the  city  school  district  and  its  problems,  evolution,  organization  of 
boards,  their  functions,  the  superintendent,  his  work  as  organizer, 
executive  and  supervisor,  organization  of  the  educational  department, 
the  teaching  corps,  its  selection,  tenure,  training,  supervision,  pay, 
promotion,  the  courses  of  instruction,  their  construction,  types,  ad- 
justments and  differentiations,  efficiency  experts,  testing  results,  health 
supervision,  attendance,  business  and  clerical  work,  school  properties, 
auxiliary  agencies,  costs,  funds,  accounting,  records  and  reports.  The 
third  part  deals  with  city  administrative  experience  applied.  The 
book  contains  36  figures. 

A  beginner's  psychology.  By  Edward  Bradford  Titchener.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  191 5.     362  p. 

The  author  says  he  has  here  tried  to  write  the  kind  of  a  book  he 
would  have  found  useful  when  he  was  beginning  the  study  of  psy- 
chology, thirty  years  ago,  and  read  Bain,  Mill,  Spencer  and  Wundt. 
He  tells  us  that  his  old  "  Primer "  will  not  be  further  revised  and 
that  every  paragraph  here  has  been  re-written,  so  we  may  doubtless 
consider  this  as  taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  book.  The  chapters 
treated  are  as  follows :  Psychology :  what  it  is  and  what  it  does ; 
Sensation ;  Simple  image  and  feeling ;  Attention ;  Perception  and 
idea;  Association;  Memory  and  imagination;  Instinct  and  emotion; 
Action;  Thought;  Sentiment;  Self  and  consciousness;  Dreaming  and 
hypnosis. 

A  syllabus  and  bibliography  of  child  study  with  special  reference  to 
applied  child  psychology.  By  Charles  W.  Waddle  and  William 
T.  Root,  Jr.  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School, 
1915.    98  p. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  suggestive  syllabus  and  a  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy on  especially  important  chapters  in  child  study — the  history  of 
the  movement,  physical  growth,  and  hygiene,  biological  perspective 
and  instincts,  activities  with  an  instinctive  basis,  child  psychologv, 
and  types  and  mental  tests.  The  books  referred  to  are  all  in  English, 
but  they  cover  a  wide  range,  and  teachers  and  students  of  genetic 
psychology  and  pedagogy  will  find  this  bibliography  extremely  valuable. 
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Government  and  politics  of  tJte  German  Empire.  By  Fritz-Konrad 
Kkuger.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1915.     340  p. 

The  author  declares  that  this  book  has  a  purely  educational  pur- 
pose, and  its  content  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  war,  nor  has  he 
included  its  literature.  It  contains  nineteen  chapters,  as  follows :  the 
physical  basis  of  the  German  Empire ;  foundation  of  the  German 
Empire ;  development  of  the  constitution ;  nature  of  the  German 
Empire;  the  Reichstag;  Bundesrat;  Kaiser;  chancellor  and  his  sub- 
stitutes; law-making  process;  administration  of  the  interior;  finances 
of  the  German  Empire ;  army ;  navy  of  the  Empire ;  railroads,  canals, 
posts  and  telegraphs;  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  judicial  system 
of  the  German  Empire;  parliamentary  history  of  Germany;  Germany's 
foreign  policy  since  1871 ;  the  colonial  dependencies. 

Promotion  of  learning  in  India  by  early  European  settlers  (up  to 
about  1800  A.  D.)  By  Narendra  Nath  Law.  London,  Long- 
mans, Greene  &  Co.,  1915.    159  p. 

The  first  book  deals  with  southern  India,  its  educational  activities 
under  the  EngUsh,  in  religious  and  secular  education.  Then  follow 
chapters  dealing  with  educational  activity  outside  Fort  St.  George, 
Lady  Campbell's  female  orphan  asylum,  European  libraries  in  southern 
India  and  Bengal,  caligraphy  as  a  means  of  diffusion  of  learning 
among  Musalmans.  Book  two  treats  of  northern  India,  Calcutta 
and  its  vicinity,  the  Bellamy  charity  school,  etc.  The  conclusion  is 
that  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  chaplains  and  mission- 
aries did  most  that  was  done.  The  standard,  to  be  sure,  was  not  high, 
but  the  institutions  served  a  useful  purpose  and  were  conducted  under 
great  difficulties. 

High  school  and  class  management.  By  Horace  A.  Hollister.  With 
introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
(c.   1915).     314  P- 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  the  evolution 
and  definition  of  the  high  school,  its  growth,  function,  the  kind  of 
school  demanded  to-day  and  favorable  conditions  for  further  growth. 
The  second  is  on  management,  dealing  with  organization,  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  government,  readjustment  of  administrative  units, 
selective  and  advisory  functions,  the  informal  life  of  the  school, 
material  conditions,  daily  program  of  exercises,  attendance  and 
records.  Part  three  is  on  class  management  and  the  technique  of 
teaching.  It  discusses  the  program,  technique,  notes  on  teaching 
English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history,  science,  criteria  for> 
selecting  text-books  and  also  library  books. 

Honesty;  a  study  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  dishonesty  among 
children.  By  William  Healy.  (Childhood  and  Youth  Series, 
edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea).  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  (c. 
1915).    220  p. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  director  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute  in  Chicago,  where  for  years  he  has  dealt  with  many  young 
people  charged  with  dishonesty.  This  work  is  addressed  to  parents 
as  well  as  to  children.  It  deals  with  age  of  moral  development,  home 
conditions  and  parental  behavior,  companionship,  discipline,  amuse- 
ment and  adventure,  habits — mental,  physical  and  social,  physical  con- 
ditions, abnormal  mentality  correlated  with  stealing,  impulsions  and 
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obsessions.     On  the  whole  this  must  be  called  an  admirable  work 
and  one  at  the  time  much  needed. 

Being  well-born;  an  introduction  to  eugenics.  By  Michael  F.  Guyer. 
(Childhood  and  Youth  Series,  edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.)  Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  (c.  1916).    374  p. 

The  chapters  here  are,  heredity,  the  bearers  of  the  heritage,  Men- 
delism  in  general,  and  in  man,  are  modifications  acquired  directly 
by  the  body  inherited,  prenatal  influences,  responsibility  for  conduct, 
mental  and  nervous  defects,  crime  and  delinquency,  race  betterment 
through  heredity.  , 

Child    accounting    in    the    public    schools.     By  Leonard  P.   Ayres. 
(Cleveland  Education  Survey.)     Cleveland,  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Foundation   (c.  1915).     68  p. 
This  is  one  of  the  twenty-five  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tional Survey  of  Cleveland,  conducted  in  1915,  twenty-three  of  which 
are  to  be  published  as  separate  monographs.     This  volume  deals  with 
the  annual  school  census  and  its  accuracy,  number  of  children  in  and 
not  in  public  schools,  those  not  in  school  and  not  at  work,  suggestions 
for  a  better  census,  age  and  grade  of  leaving,  regularity  of  attendance, 
children  who  are  misfits,  over-age,  who  make  slow  progress,  size  of 
classes,  compulsory  attendance,  work  of  the  truancy  division,  health 
certificates  of  children  who  go  to  work. 

Educational  extension.  By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  (Qeveland 
Education  Survey.)  Cleveland,  Survey  Committee  of  the  Qeve- 
land Foundation  (c.  1916).     115  p. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  sections  in  this  volume  the  more  important 
are,  a  new  development  imminent  in  Qeveland,  improvement — the 
essence  of  public  education,  the  heart  of  the  system,  preparation  for 
citizenship,  efficiency,  progress  of  youth,  school  aims  at  adulthood, 
the  school  and  the  street,  school  control  through  the  teen-age,  the 
plant  equipped  for  wider  use,  after-class  use  of  school  facilities, 
popular  demand,  pressure  of  administrative  difficulties,  community 
centers,  club-life. 

Health  work  in  the  public  schools.  By  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  May 
Ayres.  (Cleveland  Education  Survey.)  Cleveland,  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Foundation   (c.  1915).     59  p. 

This  report  deals  with  the  arguments  for  medical  inspection,  health 
and  school  progress,  examinations  for  defects,  objections  to  medical 
inspection,  how  the  work  started,  present  system,  the  school  nurse, 
Cleveland's  dispensaries,  dental  and  eye  clinics,  co-operation  of  college 
for  barbers,  medical  inspection  staff,  plan  of  concentrating  interests, 
uniform  procedure,  vaccination,  future  development,  ten  types  of 
health  work,  health  and  education  and  business. 

School  buildings  and  equipments.  By  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  May 
Ayres.  (Cleveland  Education  Survey.)  Cleveland,  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  (c.  1916).     117  p. 

The  topics  here  discussed  are,  advancing  standards  and  developments 
in  seven  decades,  beginning  with  the  50's.  Then  come  discussions  of 
the  school  plant,  location,  ornamentation  of  grounds,  size  of  class- 
rooms, lighting,  blackboards,  color  schemes,  wardrobes,  etc.,  safety 
and  sanitation,  cost,  and  building  problems. 
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What  the  schools  teach  and  might  teach.  By  Frankun  Bobbitt. 
(Qeveland  Education  Survey.)  Cleveland,  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Qeveland  Foundation  (c  1915).     108  p. 

This  is  another  section  of  the  Education  Survey  of  Cleveland  and 
deals  with  reading  and  literature,  spelling,  handwriting,  language,  and 
other  topics  of  the  high  school  course. 

Public  speaking;  principles  and  practice.  By  James  Albert  Winans. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sewell  Publishing  Co.,  1915.    476  p. 

This  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  book  published  in  191 1.  The 
chapters  are  as  follows :  problem  of  delivery ;  attention,  principles 
of  attention;  attention  of  the  speaker  to  his  topic;  emotion;  gesture; 
platform  manners;  voice  training;  study  and  delivery  of  selections; 
attention  of  the  audience — interest ;  the  expository  speech ;  influencing 
conduct — persuasion — when  active  opposition  is  lacking;  persuasion 
and  belief;  selecting  the  subject;  finding  material — originality;  ex- 
temporaneous or  written — plans  and  outlines. 

Moral  education;  an  experimental  investigation.  By  William  T. 
Whitney.    Boston,  Leroy  Phillips  (c.  1915).    108  p. 

This  was  an  experimental  investigation.  Six  hundred  boys  and 
six  hundred  girls  were  carefully  studied  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  writer  kept  a  record  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  compared  their 
success  in  life  with  their  success  in  school,  and  as  the  records  are 
on  the  whole  good,  especially  with  regard  to  going  on  to  higher 
grades,  the  author  concludes  that  the  kind  of  moral  instruction  he 
used  is  good. 

Die  Wahrheit  iber  Amerika;  eine  zeitgemdsse  Betrachtung.  Von 
K\RL  L.  Henning.    Leipzig,  Julius  Klinkhardt,  1915.     142  p. 

This  book  discusses  the  relations  of  Americans  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  attacks  on  the  German  Kaiser,  American  butcheries, 
inner  causes  of  the  attitude  of  Americans,  their  furnishing  munitions 
and  arms,  attacks  on  German  culture  and  science,  German-Americans, 
American  characteristics,  marriage  and  family,  church,  school,  culture, 
co-education,  sex  morality,  general  traits,  position  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  wonders  of  the  jungle.  By  Prince  Sarath  Ghosh.  Book  one. 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   (c.  1915).     190  p. 

The  chapters  are,  the  midnight  pool,  law  of  the  jungle,  the  ele- 
phants' bath,  jungle  tricks  of  elephants,  the  trap,  knights  of  the 
jungle,  taming  the  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope,  camel,  biars.  bright 
birds,  and  the  caged  parrot.  The  book  has  about  a  score  of  attrac- 
tive illustrations. 

Eleven  mental  tests  standardized.  Eugenics  and  social  welfare  bulletin. 
No.  V.  State  of  Xew  York,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  In- 
vestigation.    Albany,  X.  Y.,  The  Capitol,  1915.     8^  p. 

The  tests  here  chosen  are  as  follows :  form-board ;  construction 
test  A ;  construction  test  B ;  drinking  cup ;  motor  coordination ;  can- 
cellation:  recognition  memory;  Aussage;  pictorial  completion;  telling 
time  and  antonyms. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1915.  Volume  I.  Washington,  Government  Print.  Office,  1915. 
780  p. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  blank  verse  by  William 
CuUen  Bryant.  Edited  by  Sarah  E.  Simons,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  (c.  1916).    332  +  382  p. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  revealed  in  the  poetry  of 
the  period.  A  study  of  American  patriotic  verse  from  1760  to  1783. 
By  Samuel  White  Patterson.  Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger  (c. 
1915).    23s  p. 

Brief  course  in  algebra.  By  Raymond  E.  Manchester.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen  (c.  1915).     198  p. 

The  Young  and  Field  literary  readers.  By  Ella  Flagg  Young  and 
Walter  Taylor  Field.  Book  six  (c.  1915).  384  p.  Book  one, 
a  primer  and  first  reader  (c.  1916).    160  p.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Northampton  Polytechnic  Institute,  St.  John  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
Announcements,  educational  and  social,  for  the  session  1915-16. 

The  reorganization  of  our  schools.  Some  educational  possibilities  and 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  organisation  of  schools.  By  Fred- 
eric W.  Sanders.    Boston,  Palmer  Co.  (c.  1915).    120  p. 

The  thinking  universe;  reason  as  applied  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
infinite.  By  Edmund  E.  Sheppard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  The 
Authors'  Co.  (c.  1915)-    347  P- 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  CARDIOVASCULAR  INDEX  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN* 


By  F.  E.  Q.ESK,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 


For  many  years  we  have  labored  to  improve  the  heahh  of 
school  children  by  athletics,  physical  exercises,  open  air  schools, 
expensive  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  medical  inspection, 
etc.,  but  in  all  our  efforts  we  have  yet  evolved  no  accurate, 
scientific  measure  by  which  to  evaluate  our  results.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  this  study  made  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  on  some  elemen- 
tary school  children  by  Dr.  James  R.  Kirby,  the  school  physi- 
cian, and  Frederick  E.  Clerk,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
determine  whether  or  not,  and,  if  possible,  to  what  extent, 
the  cardiovascular  index  could  be  applied  to  the  routine  of 
medical  inspection  in  public  schools  as  a  measure  or  index 
of  the  physical  health  of  school  children,  and  to  observe  what 
relation,  if  any,  existed  between  the  cardiovascular  index 
(Dr.  J.  H.  Barach,  Pittsburg,  Pa.i.)  and  the  vasomotor  index 
(Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  New  York  City,  7). 

The  cardiovascular  index  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  by  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
in  one  minute.  It  is  found  by  multiplying  the  maximum 
(systolic)  blood  pressure  by  the  pulse  rate  per  minute  and 
adding  the  result  to  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the 
minimum    (diastolic)   blood  pressure  by  the  pulse  rate  per 

*  This  study  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
and  School  Hygiene  of  Clark  University  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Wm.  H.  BunQiam. 
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minute.  For  example,  if  the  maximum  blood  pressure  is 
120  mm.  Hg.  and  the  pulse  rate  72  and  the  minimum  blood 
pressure  is  80  mm.  Hg.  the  energy  expended  would  be  repre- 
sented as  follows : 

In  systole  120  mm.  Hg.  y:  72  =  8,640  mm.  Hg.  per  minute. 
In  diastole  80  mm.  Hg.  y.  72  =  5,760  mm.  Hg.  per  minute. 
In  both  200  mm.  Hg,  y:  y2=  14,400  mm.  Hg.  per  minute. 

In  presenting  this  very  simple  and  practical  measure  of 
caraiovascular  energy  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  a  high  maximum 
pressure  when  it  is  combined  with  a  relatively  low  minimum 
press Lue  or  vice  versa,  and  also  that  we  do  not  neglect  to 
consider  the  pulse  rate,  which  is  an  absolutely  necessary  ele- 
ment in  properly  estimating  the  expended  energy  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system  in  a  specified  length  of  time. 

In  establishing  the  clinical  value  of  this  index  Dr.  Barach 
presents  a  list  of  examinations  made  of  289  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  30  years.  In  these  cases  there  were 
41  in  which  the  maximum  pressure  ranged  between  no  and 
120  mm.  Hg.  Ordinarily,  these  would  have  been  passed  over 
without  consideration,  but  on  comparing  the  extremes  of 
cardiovascular  energy  in  this  series  and  in  subsequent  ones 
it  was  found  that  the  maximum  pressure  alone,  on  which  most 
reliance  had  heretofore  been  placed,  gave  little  or  no  concep- 
tion of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  arterial  system.  Subse- 
quent studies  by  other  investigators  have  verified  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  both  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures. 
From  the  following  table  which  represents  a  series  of  116 
normal  cases  in  which  the  pulse  rate  did  not  exceed  90  beats 
per  minute,  and  the  minimum  pressure  did  not  exceed  100 
mm.  Hg.,  Dr.  Barach  concludes  that  the  highest  energy  index 
of  a  normal  adult  would  be  close  to  20,000  mm.  Hg.  per 
minute. 

Maximum  Average  total 

pressure  energy  mm.  Hg. 

mm.  Hg.        Number  of  cases      per  minute 
From  100  to  120  16  15,196 

From  120  to  130  59  17,086 

From  130  to  140  22  17.450 

From  140  to  150  12  18,722 

From  150  to  160  7  20,705 

Arranged  on  this  basis  the  point  of  highest  frequency  would 
be  17,086,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  for  purposes  of 
further  study,  although  Dr.  Barach  says  that  no  special  atten- 
tion need  be  given  to  cases  whose  total  energy  index  is  as 
much  as  20,000  unless   there  are  accompanying   factors   of 
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significance.  He  also  says  that  it  does  not  involve  too  great 
an  error  and  certainly  does  greatly  simplify  the  figures  to 
ignore  the  last  two  digits  in  each  total.  Thus  the  median 
above  would  be  170,  and  the  normal  maximum  w-ould  be  200. 

Unquestionably  Dr.  Barach  has  evolved  a  simple,  accurate 
measure  of  the  energ)'  being  expended  by  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem at  any  given  time.  He  has  included  the  important  triad 
of  pulse  rate,  diastolic  and  systolic  blood  pressures. 

Dr.  Louis  Warfield,  in  his  paper  in  the  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine,  entitled  "  Studies  in  Auscultatory  Blood  Pressure 
Phenomena,"  says :  "  In  an  elaborate  critical  review  of  the 
literature  bearing  on  blood  pressure,  and  particularly  diastolic 
and  pulse  pressure,  with  the  relation  of  the  pulse  pressure  to 
the  velocity  of  blood  flow,  they  [Howell  and  Bush  (13)]  con- 
cluded that  there  was  some  relationship  between  the  velocity 
of  blood  and  the  pulse  pressure,  which  could  be  expressed  as 
velocity  equals  pulse  rate  times  pulse  pressure."  Dawson  and 
Gorham  (10)  in  an  experimental  study  of  the  relationship  of 
pulse  pressure  to  systolic  output,  conclude  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  pulse  pressure  is  a  reliable  index  of  the  systolic 
output.  These  statements  seem  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Barach 
is  in  agreement  when  he  includes  this  factor  in  his  total  of 
energy  expended  in  the  circulatorj'  system  as  he  presents  it 
in  his  cardiovascular  index.  Other  recent  investigators  agree 
that  all  the  factors  should  be  considered  together  and  recent 
clinical  practice  is  following  this  procedure. 

Dr.  Crampton's  test  of  vasomotor  efficiency  that  we  used  for 
comparison,  is  based  on  observations  "  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
vasomotor  system  in  responding  to  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
blood  pressure  upon  rising  from  the  recumbent  to  the  standing 
position."  In  the  perfectly  normal  male  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  blood  pressure  of  from  8  to  10  millimetres  upon  rising  from 
a  recumbent  to  a  standing  position,  due  to  a  vaso-constriction 
effort  which  squeezes  the  veins  and  attempts  to  overcome  the 
extra  hydrostatic  load  due  to  the  change  in  position.  In  one 
not  in  good  physical  condition  the  pressure  w'ill  fail  to  rise 
and  may  even  fall  ten  millirrietres.  The  heart  rate,  on  the 
other  hand,  varies  with  the  change  in  blood  pressure.  "  Hill 
states  that  the  heart,  as  it  were,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
falling  pressure  by  beating  faster  in  a  successful  endeavor 
to  re-establish  it,  its  rate  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity."  Another  explanation  holds  that  the  increased 
heart  rate  merely  reveals  the  increased  blood  pressure,  the 
heart  finding  it  necessary  to  relieve  itself  of  the  blood  that 
is  being  forced  into  it.  Dr.  Crampton  observes  that  successive 
readings  on  a  single  patient  show  variations  in  heart  rate  and 
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blood  pressure  which  compensate  each  other  and  a  considera- 
tion of  both  would  reveal  no  change  in  vasotone  efficiency. 

The  relation  of  these  two  factors  is  the  basis  of  his  test, 
and  on  a  statistical  balancing  of  the  two  frequencies  of  varia- 
tion, viz.,  the  heart  rate  and  the  blood  pressure,  he  constructed 
a  scale  which  provided  a  convenient  and  intelligible  method 
of  recording  and  reporting  observations  and  permitted  a  nu- 
merical statement  of  vasotone  efficiency,  lOO  indicating  a  per- 
fect working  of  the  vasomotor  system  and  o  marking  the 
point  where  the  patient  would  be  unable  to  stand  erect. 

This  test  has  been  tried  in  school  hygiene  to  determine  the 
amount  of  physical  cost  of  school  procedures  of  various  kinds. 
Dr.  Crampton  gives  the  following  as  a  typical  case : 


Increase 

Increase 

Pulse 

Blood 

Per 

Time 

Rate 

Pressure 

Cent 

Remarks 

9.45  A.  M. 

0 

10 

100 

Slept  well.  No  exercise. 

10.45  A.  M. 

0 

4 

85 

After  lesson  in  physics. 

11.50  A.M. 

8 

10 

95 

After  lesson  in  algebra. 

12.24  P.  M. 

5 

6 

85 

After  lesson  in  French. 

1.10  P.M. 

6 

8 

90 

After  lunch  and  rest. 

2.00  P.  M. 

14 

8 

80 

After  history  lesson. 

2.35  P.  M. 

16 

4 

70 

After  slow  mile  run. 

"  This  shows  that  one  period  of  work  in  the  physics  labora- 
tory (which  required  continued  standing)  was  more  expensive 
than  a  slow  mile  run.  It  also  showed  that  this  was  partially 
regained  in  the  algebra  period,  lost  again  during  the  French 
period  and  partially  regained  by  rest  at  the  lunch  period.  The 
record  also  showed  the  importance  of  considering  both  heart 
rate  and  blood  pressure." 

If  such  determinations  as  are  apparently  revealed  by  the 
above  case  reported  by  Dr.  Crampton  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  test  in  the  hands  of  school  princi- 
pals, school  nurses  or  physicians,  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  has  been  rendered  to  the  profession  and  to  the  school 
children. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  tests  made  in 
Clinton  it  seems  wise  at  this  point  to  consider  some  of  the 
factors  involved  in  blood  pressure  studies,  particularly  as 
applied  to  children.  Comparative  studies  involving  observa- 
tions in  blood  pressure  should  take  into  account  important 
differences  in  methods  of  taking  the  observations. 

The  literature  available  on  this  subject  presents  a  variety 
of  methods  and  a  still-  greater  variety  of  instruments  for 
determining  blood  pressure.  The  large  variety  of  instruments 
is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  aneroid  sphygmo- 
manometers and  the  mercurial  instruments.    The  methods  for 
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determining  diastolic  pressure  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
(a)  by  palpitating  the  radial  pulse  and  noting  the  maximum 
wave  felt— this  is  inaccurate  and  difficult  to  measure;  (b)  by 
noting  the  maximum  oscillation  of  the  mercury  column,  or  in 
a  dial  instrument,  the  maximum  fling  of  the  needle;  (c)  by 
recording  pulsations  on  a  revolving  drum  and  noting  the  point 
of  maximum  oscillation  of  the  tambour  lever  (Erlanger's  in- 
strument) ;  (d)  by  auscultating  over  the  brachial  artery  below 
the  cuff  and  noting  the  point  where  all  sound  disappears  as 
the  pressure  is  reduced.  The  most  accurate  of  the  above 
methods  is  Erlanger's,  but  it  is  practically  valueless  in  school 
inspection  work  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  best  all-round  instrument  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
dial  variety. 

More  recently  there  have  appeared  several  articles  which 
have  endeavored  to  establish  definitely  the  best  method  for 
determining  the  exact  diastolic  pressure.  It  seems  that  this 
would  be  an  exceedingly  important  matter  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  difference  in  method  for  determining  diastolic  pressure 
will  make  a  difference  according  to  some  observers  as  high 
as  i6  millimetres  of  mercury. 

Dr.  \Varfield( 23)  concludes  that:  i.  The  auscultator>-  is  the 
best,  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  for  determining  the 
systolic  pressure.  2.  Irregularities  in  the  force  of  the  heart 
beats  are  most  easily  discovered  by  the  auscultatory  blood 
pressure  method.  3.  The  measurement  of  diastolic  pressure 
is  clearly  as  important  as  the  measurement  of  systolic  pressure. 
4.  The  diastolic  pressure  is  not  usually  at  the  point  of  dis- 
appearance of  all  sound.  5.  He  also  says,  referring  to  differ- 
ence in  methods  of  determining  pressures,  that  Korotkoff 
found  that  by  the  auscultatory  method  the  systolic  pressure 
was  from  10  to  12  millimetres  higher  than  by  the  palpatory- 
method. 

Some  observers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  diastolic 
pressure  in  children  is  practically  undeterminable  with  the 
instruments  available  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science. 
This  claim  can  be  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  only  in 
very  rare  cases  are  the  sounds  characteristic  of  diastole  in- 
determinable with  a  dial  instrument  and  a  stethoscope,  and 
to  an  ear  accustomed  by  training  to  the  sounds  the  reading  of 
the  diastolic  pressure  presents  no  greater  difficulties  than  the 
reading  of  the  systolic  pressure. 

"  In  1905  Korotkoff  (15)  discovered  that  by  placing  the  bell 
of  a  stethoscope  over  the  brachial  artery  from  i  to  2  centi- 
metres below  the  cuff  he  could  hear  very  characteristic  sounds 
when  the  pressure  was  released.     He  noted  three  groups  or 
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phases  of  sounds.  Further  observations  by  Ettinger,  Fischer 
and  others  have  shown  that  normally  there  are  five  so-called 
phases  which  are  as  follows :  The  first  phase  is  a  more  or 
less  sharp  clear  tone  which  corresponds  to  the  first  pulse  wave 
to  go  under  the  cuff.  The  second  phase  is  this  same  tone 
more  or  less  clear  plus  a  series  of  murmurs.  The  third  phase 
is  a  transition  to  a  loud,  sharp,  clear  tone  which  suddenly  or 
gradually  becomes  dull  (fourth  phase)  and  finally  ceases  alto- 
gether, no  sound  being  heard  (fifth  phase)." 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  one  listen  as  near  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cuff  as  possible  and  directly  over  the  brachial 
artery.  The  first  sound  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  small 
amount  of  blood  which  rushed  under  the  cuff  at  considerable 
velocity  just  at  the  point  when  the  intra-arterial  pressure  is 
greater  than  the  extra-arterial  pressure  produced  by  the  air- 
bag  round  the  arm.  As  the  pressure  is  now  gradually  low- 
ered there  is  more  and  more  blood  passing  through  under 
the  cuff  at  every  systole.  As  the  artery  below  the  cuff  is  col- 
lapsed and  greater  in  diameter  than  the  compressed  part  of 
the  artery,  eddies  are  set  up  which  produce  the  second  mur- 
mur and  sound  phase.  The  third  phase  is  the  loudest  sound 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  artery  below 
the  cuff,  the  artery  under  the  cuff  and  the  part  below  the  cuff 
becoming  of  equal  size  at  every  systole.  As  more  and  more 
blood  enters,  the  artery  below  the  cuff  becomes  more  of  nor- 
mal size  and  the  sound  becomes  dull.  When  there  is  no 
pressure  exerted  on  the  artery  below  the  cuff,  the  whole  vessel 
is  normal  in  size  and  no  sound  is  heard — ^that  is  the  fifth 
phase." 

"  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first  sound  measures  ac- 
curately systolic  pressure.  This  has  been  proven  by  records 
that  have  been  made  with  the  Erlanger  instruments.  These 
five  phases  are  not  always  by  any  means  to  be  differentiated. 
The  tones  are  dependent  on  three  factors — strength  of  the 
heart  beat,  size  of  the  artery,  and  elasticity  of  the  artery. 
The  third  tone  is  normally  the  loudest.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  loud,  long,  clear  third  phase  indicates  strength  in  the 
heart.  A  weak  third  phase  shows  weakness  and  a  disap- 
pearance of  this  phase  indicates  great  weakness.  A  strong 
third  phase  may  show  a  powerful  heart  provided  that  the 
artery  is  not  sclerosed  (23)."  Some  observers  claim  that  the 
disappearance  of  all  sound  measures  the  diastolic  pressure.  In 
fact  this  point  has  been  universally  used  until  recently.  Er- 
langer proved  it  with  an  artificial  circulation  schema,  but  the 
apparatus  designed  by  him  for  practical  use  is  subject  to  a 
delayed  reading  that  vitiates  the  results. 
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According  to  Dr.  Warfield  the  diastolic  pressure  is  not  at 
the  point  of  disappearance  of  all  sound  when  the  pressure  is 
gradually  reduced,  but  at  a  point  corresponding  to  that  when 
the  first  dull  tone  is  heard  following  a  loud  sharp  tone. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  point  where  the  diastolic 
pressure  should  be  read  is  at  the  tone  change  from  clear  to 
dull  and  not  at  the  point  where  all  sound  disappears.  Dr. 
Warfield  demonstrated  this  phenomenon  by  an  experiment 
upon  dogs.  He  says  in  man  the  point  where  diastolic  pressure 
should  be  read  is  just  at  the  point  where  the  third  clear  tone- 
phase  suddenly  becomes  a  dull  sound. 

Drs.  Judson  and  Nicholson  (14)  say  (concerning  the  point 
at  which  the  diastolic  pressure  is  to  be  read) :  "  When  we 
use  the  auscultation  method  in  children  we  must  take  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  dull  sound  (fourth  phase)  as  the  time 
to  read  the  height  of  the  mercury  column,  which  gives  the 
accurate  diastolic  pressure.  If  the  time  of  disappearance  of 
all  sound  (fifth  phase)  is  taken  the  error  varies  from  11  to 
20  millimeters  of  mercury." 

In  the  studies  made  on  the  Clinton  children  the  point  used 
to  record  diastolic  pressure  was  the  one  at  the  so-called  fourth 
phase,  w^here  the  tone  changes  from  clear  to  dull,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  method  used  by  Drs.  Judson  and  Nicholson. 
This  was  selected  because  it  was  the  most  accurate  in  practice. 
The  dull  sound  following  the  clear  tone  served  as  an  addi- 
tional check  on  the  reading,  the  oscillation  of  the  needle  being 
closely  watched  at  the  appearance  of  both  sounds.  If  taken 
at  the  disappearance  of  all  sound  one  is  often  uncertain  just 
when  he  heard  the  last  sound;  and  particularly  with  the  in- 
strument used  in  the  Clinton  studies  (Tycos  sphygmomano- 
meter), the  needle  is  dropping  all  the  time  the  attempt  is  being 
made  to  locate  the  point  at  which  the  sounds  ceased.  Pos- 
sibly with  practice  one  method  may  become  as  accurate  as 
another  as  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  though  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  is  against  the  reading  at  the  fifth 
phase. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  blood  pressure  studies  on 
children  is  ver>'  limited.  Previous  to  the  tests  made  by  J. 
H.  McCurdy  in  1909  practically  nothing  was  attempted  out- 
side of  the  strictly  pathological  field.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  earlier  studies  is  that  by  Uppenheimer  and 
Vauchwitz.  They  made  a  series  of  careful  experiments  on 
68  healthy  children.  The  work  included  at  least  three  ob- 
servations on  each  child.  They  discovered  the  influence  of 
food,  drink,  exercise,  and  nervous  system  on  blood  pressure. 
They  conclude  as  follows:    i.  Blood  pressure  rises  with  age. 
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2.  After  eating  food,  particularly  rich  food,  the  blood  pressure 
rises.  In  infants  the  rise  is  not  always  present,  3.  Foods 
rich  in  fluids  raise  the  pressure.  4.  Vigorous  movement  some- 
times raises  the  pressure.  Sometimes  it  remains  on  the  same 
level.  5.  Physic  stimulants  raise  the  pressure  under  all  con- 
ditions (Ueber  den  Blutruck  bei  gesunden  Kindern,  Archiv 
fur  Kinderheilkunde,  1905,  42:  pages  415  to  438). 

Of  the  recent  investigations,  those  by  Drs.  C.  H.  Judson 
and  M.  D.  Nicholson  (14)  are  noteworthy.  They  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  extending  over  one  year  and  a  half 
and  covering  some  2,300  observations.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  their  readings  were  made  by  the  auscultation  method 
while  the  records  were  being  made  on  a  drum  of  a  modified 
Erlanger  apparatus,  so  that  their  observations  offered  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  It  seems 
probable  that  they  have  established  a  standard  of  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  normal  child  between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  years. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  their  claims  are  justified. 

They  say :  "  Our  results  show  that  the  systolic  pressure  is 
higher  than  that  generally  accepted  and  does  not  show  any 
arithmetical  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  total  rise  in 
systolic  pressure  from  4  to  14  years  is  represented  by  only 
14  millimeters  of  mercury.  In  contrast  to  the  systolic  pressure 
the  diastolic  pressure  remains  at  an  almost  uniform  level  and 
the  pulse  pressure  increases  progressively  and  proportionately 
more  than  the  systolic  pressure  over  the  corresponding  period." 

Referring  to  the  value  of  statistics  on  blood  pressure  they 
continue :  "  The  figures  in  our  tables  represent  the  averages 
of  a  large  number  of  readings.  We  do  not  claim  that  they 
are  an  absolute  standard.  While  in  the  individual  child  the 
variance  in  the  systolic  pressure  may  be  considerable,  diastolic 
pressure  remains  fairly  constant^  The  importance  of  deter- 
mining the  pulse  pressure  in  every  case  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  determination  of  the  pulse  pressure,  indi- 
cating, as  it  does,  the  peripheral  resistance,  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  determined  in  children." 

Judson  and  Nicholson  also  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  width  of  the  cuff  or  arm  band  of  the  sphygmomanometer. 
They  quote  several  experiments  to  show  that  results  obtained 
with  a  cuff  less  than  9  centimeters  in  width  are  not  reliable. 
In  their  experiments  they  used  a  cuff  13  centimeters  in  width, 
this  is  the  same  width  of  cuff  used  in  all  the  studies  made  on 
the  Clinton  school  children. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  blood 
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pressure  in  children,  but  there  is  general  agreement  that  a 
consideration  of  pulse  rate  and  diastolic  and  systolic  pressures 
is  essential ;  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  blood  pressure 
readings  between  adults  and  children ;  that  the  relative  changes 
in  the  pulse  pressure  are  different  between  adults  and  children ; 
that  the  condition  of  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  circulatory 
system  in  children  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  difference  of 
the  blood  pressures,  and  that  diastolic  pressure  can  be  deter- 
mined with  reliable  accuracy,  though  the  point  at  which  the 
reading  is  made  should  be  indicated. 

In  the  Clinton  tests  the  method  of  auscultation  was  used 
in  determining  the  blood  pressures  and  the  diastolic  pressure 
was  read  where  the  clear  tone  changed  to  a  dull  one.  Pre- 
vious to  the  examinations,  many  preliminary  tests  were  made 
on  children  with  the  view  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  the 
possible  disturbing  factors  which  would  affect  the  results,  such 
as  nerv'ousness  of  the  patient,  previous  exercise,  etc.  The 
examinations  were  all  conducted  in  the  school  physician's 
office,  which  is  200  feet  distant  from  the  class  rooms  from 
which  the  children  were  taken.  One  examination  was  made 
at  8 130  in  the  morning  before  the  children  began  their  school 
work ;  another  was  made  at  1 1 130  immediately  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  morning  session ;  another  examination  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  the  afternoon  at  i  -.30 ;  and 
a  fourth  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  afternoon, 
at  3  130. 

The  boys  were  taken  two  at  a  time  and  the  examinations 
were  made  in  the  presence  of  one  another.  This  was  done 
to  eliminate  a  tendency  to  nervousness,  which  was  very  evi- 
dent and  troublesome  in  the  preliminary  studies.  Even  with 
another  boy  present  taking  the  same  examinations,  the  tend- 
ency to  nervousness  was  not  entirely  eliminated ;  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  examinations  in  the  morning;  the  ex- 
aminations later  in  each  day  showed  less  effect  from  this 
factor.  It  was  apparently  not  at  all  present  in  some  cases, 
in  others  it  was  extreme.  In  one  instance,  namely,  boy  D, 
the  lad  fainted  while  his  pulse  was  being  taken  at  the  morning 
examination.  In  the  preliminary  studies  children  were  tested 
in  their  class  rooms,  in  vacant  class  rooms  adjoining  their 
own  class  rooms,  in  the  superintendent's  office,  and  in  the 
physician's  office,  with  the  idea  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  tendency  to  nervousness  would  perhaps  be  less  in  one 
place  than  in  another.  Apparently  the  location  and  environ- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  this' factor. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  the  tests  for  the 
cardiovascular  index  on  22  boys.     The  figures  represent  the 
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indexes  without  the  two  final  digits  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Barach : 

Table  Showing  Changes  in  Cardiovascular  Index  During 
AN  Elementary  School  Day 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

8.30  A.  M. 

115 

153 

212 

180 

189 

180 

145 

221 

145 

188 

154 

167 

11.30  A.  M. 

92 

128 

167 

210 

135 

159 

142 

238 

146 

149 

98 

134 

1.30  P.  M. 

131 

158 

180 

259 

170 

243 

169 

204 

127 

163 

142 

156 

3.30  P.  M. 

117 

165 

185 

181 

177 

131 

162 

172 

131 

137 

115 

159 

Table  Showing  Changes  in  Cardiovascular  Index  During 
AN  Elementary  School  Day — Continued 


M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

Median 

8.30  A.M... 

182 

177 

145 

161 

128 

172 

177 

161 

206 

92 

165 

11.30  A.M... 

144 

157 

129 

139 

116 

155 

151 

171 

181 

100 

140 

1.30  P.M... 

158 

165 

147 

142 

134 

176 

159 

166 

165 

126 

155 

3.30  P.M... 

141 

146 

143 

152 

136 

165 

130 

142 

159 

89 

145 

The  table  above  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cardiovascular 
system  is  under  greater  labor  at  8 130  a.  m.  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  school  day  as  far  as  children  of  this  group  are 
concerned,  and  that  the  lowest  point  of  energy  expenditure 
is  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session.  During  the  noon  recess 
it  seems  to  rise  to  almost  the  point  reached  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and 
at  3 130  it  drops  to  almost  the  point  reached  at  noon.  The 
drop  during  the  morning  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
during  the  afternoon.  With  figures  of  such  great  variability 
and  so  few  of  them,  little  more  than  possible  tendencies  can 
be  expected.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  only  five  cases 
of  the  22  showed  an  increase  during  the  day. 

A  large  number  of  cases  tested  by  this  index  would  give 
information  that  promises  to  prove  of  great  value.  If  the 
tendency  observed  at  Clinton  should  prove  to  be  universal, 
then  our  views  as  to  the  unhygienic  life  of  the  school  room 
may  have  to  be  revised ;  for,  apparently,  the  children  tested  in 
Clinton  show  less  expenditure  of  cardiovascular  energy  to 
sustain  life  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  Clinton  tests  give  evidence  of  a  reliable  nature  which 
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seems  to  prove  that  the  estimate  of  the  normal  index  for 
adults  is  not  a  normal  index  for  children.  Proceeding  on  the 
same  basis  to  find  the  normal  index  for  children  as  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Barach  in  finding  the  normal  index  for  adults,  we  get 
the  following  table  in  which  it  is  observed  that  17,760  is  the 
highest  normal  index,  and  the  point  of  highest  frequency  is 
15,123. 

Maximum  Average  total 

pressure  energy  mm.  Hg. 

mm.  Hg.        Number  of  cases      per  minute 
From    80  to    90  7  11,211 

From    90  to  100  20  13,268 

From  100  to  110  22  15,123 

From  110  to  120  12  16,634 

From  120  to  130  1  17,760 

This  seems  to  argue  strongly  that  a  lower  range  of  values 
of  cardiovascular  energy  is  to  be  expected  in  children  as 
compared  with  adults.  The  method  of  determining  the  aver- 
ages indicates  that  the  difference  is  due  to  a  lower  range  in 
blood  pressures.  The  median  point  in  the  above  scale  for 
children  is  the  minimum  point  in  Dr.  Barach's  scale  for  adults, 
and  the  median  point  in  Dr.  Barach's  scale  for  adults  is  the 
maximum  point  for  the  above  scale  for  children.  The  normal 
maximum  blood  pressures  for  children  seem  to  vary  between 
80  and  130  and  for  adults  between  100  and  160.  For  adults 
Dr.  Barach  gives  20,000  as  the  normal  maximum  cardiovascu- 
lar index  as  compared  with  the  above  17,760  for  children, 
and  a  median  of  17,086  for  adults  as  compared  with  the  above 
15,123  for  children. 

Using  the  data  collected  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  in  his 
studies  on  changes  in  blood  pressure  during  adolescence  in 
which  he  records  the  pulse  rate  and  systolic  and  diastolic 
blood  pressures,  and  from  these  data  computing  the  cardio- 
vascular index,  a  very  significant  comparison  is  possible  with 
the  observations  made  on  the  Clinton  school  children. 


Average 

systolic 

blood 

pressure 

Average 
diastolic 

blood 
pressure 

Average 
pulse 

Average 
cardio- 
vascular 
index 

J.  H.  McCurdy 

104 

67* 

85 

14  535 

J.  R.  Kirby  &  F.  E.  Clerk 

104 

81* 

84 

15,S40 

*The  difference  in  minimum  pressure  averages  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  McCurdy  used  the  method  of  obUteration  in  determining 
the  minimum  pressure,  while  in  the  tests  of  Dr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Clerk  the 
method  of  auscultation  was  used. 
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At  the  same  time  the  tests  of  the  cardiovascular  index  were 
being  made  the  data  were  gathered  from  which  the  vasomotor 
indexes  were  computed  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
indexes  revealed  any  relation  between  vasomotor  tone  and 
the  expenditure  of  cardiovascular  energy 

The  table  below  presents  the  vasomotor  indexes  for  the 
different  periods  of  the  day  as  indicated  by  the  examinations 
of  22  boys. 


Table  Showing  the  Changes  in  the  Vasomotor  Index  During 
AN  Elementary  School  Day 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

8.30  A.  M. 

65 

40 

65 

70 

65 

50 

50 

55 

60 

75 

50 

65 

11.30  A.  M. 

65 

50 

65 

75 

60 

95 

65 

80 

70 

60 

55 

55 

1.30  P.  M. 

50 

30 

65 

75 

70 

60 

50 

75 

80 

75 

60 

50 

3.30  P.  M. 

45 

35 

55 

65 

80 

95 

75 

65 

80 

75 

60 

35 

Table  Showing  the  Changes  in  the  Vasomotor  Index  During 
AN  Elementary  School  Day — Continued 


M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

Median 

8.30  A.M... 

50 

90 

70 

55 

65 

50 

70 

65 

25 

5 

60 

11.30  A.M... 

65 

75 

75 

60 

45 

70 

70 

85 

50 

5 

65 

1.30  P.M... 

35 

60 

40 

45 

65 

50 

50 

70 

25 

10 

55 

3.30  P.  M. . . 

40 

70 

65 

50 

50 

50 

40 

60 

35 

10 

60 

Little  that  is  reliable  can  be  gathered  from  statistics  as 
few  and  variable  as  these.  The  medians  for  the  various  ex- 
aminations, however,  suggest  a  tendency  worthy  of  further 
test  on  a  larger  number  of  pupils.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
features  of  the  results  of  the  tests  in  vasomotor  tone  is  the 
variability  in  the  same  individual  and  the  variations  among 
different  individuals.  This  may  be  explained  possibly  by  the 
fact  that  the  blood  pressure  factors  in  prepubescent  and  pubes- 
cent children  show  great  variations.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  has 
shown  that  of  the  three  groups,  pubescent  children  show  the 
highest  blood  pressure,  post-pubescent  children  the  next  high- 
est, and  prepubescent  the  lowest.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  boys  examined  in  these  tests  were  all  either  prepubescent 
or  pubescent,  we  may  reasonably  expect  these  variations.     So 
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great  is  this  variability  that  one  is  apt  to  question  a  test  in 
which  variations  are  so  common  that,  because  of  their  fre- 
quency, the  significance  of  the  variation  from  the  normal  is 
obscured.  A  similar  test  made  of  boys  grouped  according 
to  degrees  of  pubescence  would  probably  be  more  reliable. 
The  boys  tested  were  apparently  all  in  equally  good  health, 
yet  in  one  of  the  examinations,  viz.,  boy  V,  we  find  a  com- 
bination of  an  increase  of  13  in  pulse  rate  and  decrease  of 
27  in  blood  pressure  on  coming  to  a  standing  from  a  recum- 
bent position  which,  according  to  Dr.  Crampton's  scale,  would 
make  his  condition  as  to  vasomotor  efficiency  — 5,  and  he 
theoretically  would  be  unable  to  stand  erect.  He  was  in  as 
good  health  as  the  other  boys,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by 
Dr.  Kirby,  and  until  the  close  of  school  in  June,  191 5  (a  period 
of  three  months),  continued  in  apparent  good  health. 

Another  factor  which  seems  to  present  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation is  the  low  median  indicated  by  these  tests.  It  seems 
hardly  justifiable  that  apparently  normal,  healthy  boys  should 
show  such  a  low  vasomotor  tone  if  vasomotor  tone  is  a  reliable 
index  of  physical  health.  This  seems  to  be  explained  by  the 
probability  that  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  youthful  arteries 
is  enough  to  take  care  of  the  extra  hydrostatic  load  occasioned 
by  coming  to  a  standing  from  a  recumbent  position,  and  no 
extra  demand  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  vaso-constrictors. 

The  assumption  that  the  vaso-constriction  efltort  in  the  ar- 
teries of  prepubescent  children  is  not  present  or  co-responsive 
to  the  influence  of  the  effect  of  the  extra  hydrostatic  load 
occasioned  in  the  blood  vessels  on  coming  to  a  standing  from 
a  reclining  position  is  apparently  supported  by  the  tests  made 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  (16)  during  his  investigations  on  the 
changes  in  blood  pressure  during  adolescence.     Taking  the 

T.^BLE 
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age 
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Aver- 

sys- 

sys- 
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age 
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tolic 

age 

pulse 

pulse 

Differ- 

blood 

blood 
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mg 
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index 

J.  R.  Kirby  and 

F.E.  Clerk 

74 

84 

-hio 

105 

104 

—1 

62 

J.  H.  McCurdy 

76 

85 

+  9 

103 

104 

+1 

67 
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data  on  blood  pressures  and  pulse  rates  standing  and  reclining, 
gathered  by  him  through  observations  on  200  boys,  and  from 
this  data  computing  the  vasomotor  tone  according  to  Dr. 
Crampton's  Table  and  comparing  the  averages  with  those  of 
these  data  computing  the  vasomotor  tone  according  to  Dr. 
results,  particularly  v^^hen  we  consider  the  variable  nature  of 
the  factors  involved. 

The  evidence  of  the  above  figures  seems  to  indicate  the 
probability  that  another  set  of  values  in  Dr.  Crampton's  table 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  applicable  to  prepubescent 
children,  or  if  the  same  values  are  to  be  used  they  must  be 
interpreted  differently  than  when  applied  to  post-pubescents. 
The  tests,  however,  give  evident  promise  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  vasomotor  efficiency  of  children  in  general 
terms,  but  there  is  reasonable  question  of  their  value  in  meas- 
uring the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  various  factors  of  school 
work  upon  different  types  of  school  children  in  terms  of  de- 
pendable exactness. 

Owing  to  the  many  factors  that  influence  blood  pressure, 
any  studies  offered  as  a  standard  for  further  observations 
should  be  based  on  a  series  of  tests  on  the  same  pupils.  This 
has  been  done  in  most  of  the  literature  on  the  pathological 
studies  of  blood  pressure,  but  is  yet  to  be  attempted  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  to  its  hygienic  aspects  as  applied  to  school 
children.  Dr.  McCurdy's  work  in  this  field  is  important.  He 
is  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Crampton  in  so  far  as  he  says  that 
a  fluctuation  in  pressure  on  changing  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
standing  position  probably  means  lack  of  cardiovascular  ad- 
justment (vasomotor  tone).  But  upon  examination  of  Dr. 
McCurdy's  determinations  it  would  appear  that  out  of  28 
prepubescent  children,  16  showed  an  increase  in  blood  pressure 
on  changing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  standing  position,  10 
showed  a  decrease,  and  in  2  the  pressure  remained  the  same. 
In  the  experiments  recorded  in  Clinton,  out  of  88  determina- 
tions 21  showed  an  increase,  12  remained  the  same,  and  55 
showed  a  decrease.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  children  apparently  normal  in  other  respects 
should  show  a  low  vasomotor  tone.  As  Drs.  Judson  and 
Nicholson  have  stated :  "  The  relatively  larger,  more  elastic 
and  distensible  arterioles  and  capillaries  found  in  children 
make  the  peripheral  resistance  less  marked  than  in  adults,  and 
the  vessel-walls  are  in  a  less  stable  state  of  equilibrium,"  and 
as  Dr.  Kirby  observes,  as  a  result  of  the  Clinton  studies,  it  is 
apparently  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  children  a  falling  in 
blood  pressure  upon  resuming  a  standing  from  a  reclining 
position  is  not  significant  unless  it  is  a  marked  decrease. 

The  attempt  to  use  tests  of  the  character  reported  here  in 
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the  ordinary  routine  of  medical  inspection  in  public  schools 
may  not,  at  least  at  first,  be  productive  of  reliable  statistical 
results,  but  the  very  attempt  to  measure  the  energj-  factors 
of  school  children  will  produce  some  very  valuable  results  of 
a  clinical  rather  than  a  hygienic  value  that  justify  their  prac- 
tice. I  will  outline  one  instance  that  came  to  our  attention 
in  the  Clinton  studies  which  will  indicate  the  possibility  of 
revealing  cases  that  would  otherwise  never  have  their  real 
nature  discovered. 

On  December  4,  1914,  Thomas  F was  sent  to  the 

office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  a  note  from  the 
principal  of  the  building  in  which  he  attended  fourth  grade, 
saying  that  neither  his  teacher  nor  the  principal  could  make 
any  impression  on  him;  that  he  was  an  unruly  child  and  a 
source  of  so  much  annoyance,  that  he  would  have  to  be  dropped 
from  the  school.  The  boy  showed  none  of  the  traits  of  an 
inherently  bad  boy,  but  did  show  indications  of  hypersensi- 
tivity. It  occurred  to  the  superintendent  that  he  would  be  a 
good  subject  upon  which  to  determine  the  cardiovascular 
index.  He  was  given  both  the  tests  for  the  vasomotor  and 
cardiovascular  indexes,  in  both  of  which  he  showed  a  result 
far  below  normal.  In  the  latter  test  his  systolic  blood  pressure 
was  145  and  his  pulse  120.  This  information  alone  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  physician  in  looking  for 
serious  pathological  conditions.  The  lad's  history  was  looked 
up,  and  it  was  learned  that  he  was  born  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions, and  that  recently  he  had  had  all  of  his  upper  teeth 
extracted  because  they  had  rotted  to  the  gums  and  his  digestive 
tract  was  being  fed  on  the  pus  that  was  washed  into  it  with 
his  food,  causing  a  severe  digestive  disturbance  and  toxemic 
condition.  The  teeth  had  been  extracted  by  the  order  of  the 
school  physician,  and  his  condition  had  much  improved  after 
a  convalescence  of  one  month.  It  was  one  month  after  his 
convalescence  that  he  was  sent  to  the  superintendent  as  an 
unruly  child.  Upon  further  examination  it  was  revealed  that 
the  boy  was  suffering  from  an  exaggerated  form  of  h}TDer- 
nervousness,  and  it  was  recommended  that  he  remain  out  of 
school  for  one  month,  reporting  weekly  for  examination. 
After  the  second  week  his  .condition  showed  improvement. 
After  the  fourth  week  his  examination  resulted  as  follows: 

Blood 
Pulse     pressure 

Horizontal 95  120     ] 

[  Vasomotor  Index  68 
Vertical 98  135     J 

Maximum  blood  pressure 135  ] 

Minimum  blood  pressure 112  I  Cardiovascular  Index  23206 

Pulse 98  J 
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These  results  show  him  to  have  reached  an  almost  normal 
condition.  He  is  now  attending  school  mornings  only,  and  is 
doing  well  both  as  to  conduct  and  studies.  The  process  of 
finding  his  cardiovascular  index  revealed  the  real  nature  of 
his  school  difficulties  and  served  as  a  means  of  evaluating  his 
later  improvement.  If  the  cardiovascular  index  had  no  other 
value  than  the  revelation  and  subsequent  treatment  of  so-called 
"  border  line  health  cases  "  its  existence  and  use  would  prob- 
ably be  justified. 

Technique.  The  tycos  sphygmomanometer  was  used  and 
tested  at  intervals.  The  cuff  or  arm  band  of  the  sphygmo- 
manometer was  13  cm.  in  width.  The  boy  was  asked  to  rest 
for  five  minutes  lying  on  a  couch  supine  with  no  pillow.  The 
sphygmomanometer  was  then  adjusted  over  the  brachial  artery 
of  his  left  arm,  the  arm  resting  on  the  couch.  A  flat  rubber 
band  was  found  useful  in  holding  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope 
over  the  artery.  This  allowed  the  observer  to  keep  the  tubes 
of  the  stethoscope  from  rubbing  together,  thereby  eliminating 
many  disconcerting  sounds  which  interfered  with  the  pulse 
sounds.  In  rolling  up  the  sleeves  of  the  patient  in  order  to 
bare  the  arm  for  the  application  of  the  cuff  of  the  sphygmo- 
manometer, care  was  taken  that  the  sleeve  was  not  tightened 
under  the  arm,  which  would  interfere  with  the  brachial  artery. 
After  the  sphygmomanometer  had  been  adjusted  his  pulse  was 
taken  by  quarter  minutes  until  four  successive  quarters  read  the 
same.  The  systolic  pressure  was  then  taken  by  the  ausculta- 
tion method  and  three  readings  noted  until  three  that  were 
the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  had  been  recorded.  Where 
they  were  not  exactly  the  same,  the  average  of  the  readings 
was  recorded.  The  patient  was  then  asked  to  stand  and  the 
heart  rate  was  counted  until  it  reached  the  standing  normal ; 
that  is  to  say,  until  it  reached  four  successive  quarter  minutes 
of  the  same  reading.  Then  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pres- 
sures were  taken,  successive  readings  being  made  until  three 
alike,  or  approximately  alike,  had  been  observed.  The  aver- 
age was  used  where  the  three  readings  were  not  exact.  The 
blood  pressure  standing  was  taken  with  the  sphygmomano- 
meter at  the  level  of  the  heart  over  the  brachial  artery,  the 
patient  resting  his  arm  on  the  arm  of  the  observer. 

During  the  entire  tests  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  effects 
upon  the  reading  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  act  of  think- 
ing, changing  of  position,  nervousness,  unusual  noises  like  the 
slamming  of  a  door  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  remarks  between 
observers  commenting  upon  the  reading,  etc. 

The  following  other  facts  were  recorded,  namely:  the  age 
of  the  patient,  height,  weight,  health,  sex,  nationality,  grade, 
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scholarship,  deportment,  effort,  hours  of  sleep  night  previous 
to  examination,  number  of  windows  open  in  sleeping  room, 
time  of  breakfast  on  the  day  of  examination,  contents  of 
breakfast,  and  the  same  concerning  dinner.  Record  was  also 
made  of  the  boy's  activities  before  school  and  after.  Xo 
conclusions  were  attempted  from  the  results  of  these  other 
facts  as  the  number  of  pupils  examined  was  too  small  and 
the  individual  variations  too  great  to  make  a  significant  classi- 
fication possible. 

Conclusions,  i.  In  the  hands  of  a  physician,  tests  of  both 
the  vasomotor  and  cardiovascular  indexes  are  of  undoubted 
clinical  value  and  give  promise  of  service  in  public  school 
hygiene. 

2.  The  wide  range  of  individual  variations  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  reliable  standards  indicate  that  tests  of  this  char- 
acter are  as  yet  of  little  hygienic  value  in  the  hands  of  other 
than  trained  observers  when  applied  to  elementary  school 
children. 

3.  The  cardiovascular  index  is  a  simple,  accurate  measure 
of  the  energy  expended  by  the  circulator)'  system ;  but  in  the 
case  of  elementary  school  children,  the  normal  seems  to  be 
less  than  that  for  adults  or  post-pubescent  children.  It  is 
probably  between  14,500  and  15,000  for  prepubescent  children. 

4.  The  vasomotor  index,  as  far  as  these  tests  show,  seems 
to  produce  uncertain  results  on  the  basis  of  the  table  of  rela- 
tive values  used  in  applying  this  test  to  older  children  or 
adults.  A  new  set  of  values  based  on  a  smaller  factor  of 
variations  in  blood  pressure  seems  to  be  necessary. 

5.  The  figures  presented  by  these  tests  show  no  statistical 
correlation  between  the  two  indexes,  though  the  meager 
amount  of  data  and  the  extreme  range  and  frequency  of  the 
variations  hardly  entitle  this  result  to  more  than  passing  con- 
sideration. 

6.  The  indirect  results  of  applying  the  cardiovascular  index, 
its  simplicity,  and  its  promise  of  future  hygienic  value  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  record-  of  the  cardiovascular  index  of 
each  public  school  child  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  routine 
medical  inspection  and  that  frequent  tests  should  be  made  of 
the  "  border  line  health  cases." 

7.  According  to  our  experiments  17  children  v/ere  using 
less  cardiovascular  energy  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  sustain 
life  than  at  the  beginning,  while  4  showed  a  slight  increase. 
This  result  justifies  further  investigation. 
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STAMMERING  AND  ITS  EXTIRPATION 


By  Erkest  Tompkins,  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  Difference  Between  Stuttering  and  Stammering. — In  the 
English  language,  as  the  words  are  generally  used,  stuttering 
is  habitual  repetition  and  stammering  is  spasmodic  abortive 
speech.  However,  stammerers  sometimes  resort  to  stutter- 
ing before  a  feared  word.  The  distinguishing  difference  be- 
tween stuttering  and  stammering  is  that  stuttering  is  under 
the  control  of  the  will  and  stammering  is  not,  except  to 
decline  to  indulge  in  it.  Stuttering  is  foimd  almost  exclu- 
sively in  children  soon  after  they  have  learned  to  talk,  al- 
though some  adults  stutter  sUghtly  through  carelessness  in 
speech.  Uncorrected  stuttering  soon  develops  into  stammer- 
ing. In  the  transition  stage  the  stuttering  is  still  noticeable, 
but  it  soon  disappears,  and  the  disorder  becomes  whoUy  un- 
controllable, except  to  desist  from  it. 

Some  American  speech  speciaHsts  have  confused  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "stuttering"  and  "stammering"  by  using 
them  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  the  German  words  Stam- 
melen,  baby  talk,  and  Stottern,  stammering. 

The  Stammerer  Can  Say  What  He  Thinks  He  Cannot 
Say. — Some  years  ago  I  was  on  a  horse  car  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
going  toward  Albia,  and  the  car  stopped  at  the  switch  near 
the  jimction  of  Congress  and  Ferry  Streets.  While  we 
waited  for  the  other  car  to  pass  us,  the  conductor  called 
to  a  four-year-old  boy  on  the  stoop  of  Nagengast's  store, 
"  Who  gave  you  a  penny  yesterday?  "  The  boy  replied, 
"  Ma,  ma,  ma,  ma,  ma,  ma.  Ma."  The  marked  emphasis 
on  the  last  syllable  was  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head 
as  if  to  shake  the  syllable  out. 

Before  I  comment  on  this  "incident,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  importance  of  the  incident  itself,  and 
the  importance  of  drawing  only  correct  conclusions  from  it. 
The  incident  involves  stammering  on  a  word  in  which  both 
syllables  are  alike,  by  a  stammerer  in  his  natural  environ- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses,  and  of  an 
observer  famiUar  with  stammering.  It  is  evident  that  such 
a  combination  of  circtmistances  can  occur  only  rarely.     If 
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the  combination  was  of  frequent  occurrence  the  cause  of 
stammering  would  probably  have  been  discovered  long  ago. 

Was  the  child  really  a  stammerer?  Yes.  The  audible 
and  visible  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable  is  the  spasm  that 
characterizes  stammering.  If  the  child  had  failed  to  utter 
the  last  syllable  or  had  failed  to  say  all  of  it,  the  evidence 
that  he  was  a  stammerer  would  have  been  indisputable;  but 
complete  failure  to  say  a  syllable  is  not  necessary  for  stam- 
mering, so  to  dispute  that  this  was  stammering  would  be 
only  to  stand  on  an  untenable  technicality. 

Granting  then  that  this  child  was  a  stammerer,  we  see 
without  any  assumptions: — 

1.  He  said  what  he  wanted  to  say  when  he  had  uttered 
two  syllables. 

2.  He  thought  that  he  could  not  say  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  or  he  would  have  discontinued  after  he  had  said  two 
syllables. 

Therefore,  since  1.  cannot  be  disputed,  the  thought  that 
he  could  not  say  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  erroneous.  In 
other  words,  he  could  say  what  he  wanted  to  say  at  the  time 
he  thought  he  could  not  say  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
stammerer  can  say  on  some  occasions  what  he  fails  to  say  on 
other  occasions ;  but  I  believe  it  has  never  before  been  proved 
definitely  that  a  stammerer  can  at  the  same  time  say  what 
he  thinks  he  cannot  say. 

Further  analysis  of  the  case  results  in  the  same  conclu- 
sion; but  we  have  to  make  an  assumption,  namely,  that  the 
child  thought  that  he  could  not  say  the  second  syllable  of 
the  word,  so  he  repeated  the  first  syllable  until  he  had  the 
courage  to  try  the  second,  and  then  "jumped"  at  that  in 
order  to  force  it  out.  I  think  that  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  stammering  will  question  this  assumption. 

This  shows  that  the  child  was  actually  sajdng  "ma"  all 
the  time  he  thought  he  could  not  say  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident  to  any  careful  observer  of  stammering  that  if  the 
child  had  used  slightly  more  force  on  the  last  syllable,  he 
would  have  failed  to  completely  utter  that;  so  the  child 
would  have  been  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  actually 
saying  what  he  actually  failed  to  say.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion, viewed  from  any  angle,  is,  that  the  ability  to  say 
what  he  desired  to  say  was  constantly  present,  and  that  the 
idea  of  inability  was  totally  erroneous. 

The  instance  given  is  valuable  as  showing  the  origin  of 
stammering.  The  child  had  acquired  the  habit  of  stutter- 
ing; ridicule  was  prompting  him  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  speak  correctly;  and  this  conscious  effort,  conflicting  with 
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his  normal  speech,  was  making  a  stammerer  of  him.  The 
beginning  of  his  reply  was  stuttering,  since  it  was  repetition 
without  effort;  the  ridicule  was  e\'ident;  and  the  stammering 
effort  on  the  last  syllable  was  both  audible  and  visible.  In 
my  opinion,  accurate  observation  will  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stammerers  start  as  stutterers.  Stuttering 
is  known  to  be  a  common  habit  among  children ;  and  the  habit 
may  become  so  fixed  that  the  child  will  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  correct  it  instead  of  merely  talking  slowly.  The 
failure  to  recognize  stuttering  as  a  cause  of  stammering  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  pubhc  has  no  definite  idea  of  the 
difference,  so  it  would  consider  that  stammering  began  when 
the  child  started  to  stutter,  and  would  look  for  another 
cause.  The  speech  specialist,  who  is  practically  the  only 
statistician  of  stammering,  and  not  always  a  perfectly  im- 
partial one,  asks  the  parent  how  the  child  became  a  stam- 
merer. The  parent  has  no  definite  explanation;  so  the 
specialist  suggests  the  causes  that  he  knows  of — a  blow  on 
the  head,  a  fright,  an  illness.  Certainly  the  child  has  had 
something  included  in  the  list,  so  the  parent  concludes  that 
the  event  of  this  description,  which  happened  not  long  be- 
fore the  stammering  was  noticed,  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  stammering,  and  the  conclusion  goes  to  build  up  the 
statistics  of  the  subject. 

Summary. — The  stammerer  is  always  able  to  talk.  Stut- 
tering is  a  cause,  and  probably  an  important  cause,  of  stam- 
mering.    Ridicule  of  stutterers  makes  stammerers  of  them. 

Stammering  Is  a  Conscious  Effort  at  Speech. — Normal  speech 
is  automatic.  No  one  knows  how  he  speaks.  Let  anyone 
who  questions  that  sit  down  and  write  out  just  what  muscles 
are  used  and  the  exact  sequence  of  their  use  in  saying  the 
word  California.  He  will  soon  convince  himself  that  he  does 
not  know  how  he  talks.  But  since  he  does  talk,  and  since 
he  does  not  know  how  he  talks,  then  he  does  not  talk  con- 
sciously, but  must  talk  automatically. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  stammerer  can  say  what 
he  fears  he  cannot  say.  Also,  it  is  recognized  that  he  makes 
an  effort  to  talk.  But  since  he  does  not  know  how  he  talks 
the  effort  conflicts  with  his  normal  automatic  speech,  and  he 
stammers.  In  other  words,  stammering  is  a  conflict  between 
normal  speech  and  a  conscious  effort  misdirected  through 
ignorance  of  its  proper  direction. 

The  proof  of  the  cause  of  stammering  may  be  deduced 
from  the  known  facts  by  pure  reason,  as  foUows: — 

1.  The  stammerer's  normal  speech  is  automatic,  so 

2.  He  does  not  know  how  he  speaks. 
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3.  When  he  wills  to  speak,  automatic  speech  begins,  but 

4.  He  makes  a  conscious  effort  at  the  same  time,  therefore, 

5.  The  conscious  effort  must  conflict  with  the  automatic 
speech. 

Although  this  proof  shows  that  stammering  must  result 
from  a  conscious  effort  at  speech,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  say  that  another  cause  is  possible.  Let  us  assimie  some 
other  cause  and  see  what  the  assimiption  leads  us  to.  This 
cause  must  appear  and  disappear  synchronously  with  stam- 
mering. But  the  changes  from  normal  to  abnormal  speech 
are  so  rapid  and  hitherto  unexplainable  that  not  even  one 
cause  cotdd  be  found  that  met  the  conditions,  whereas  we 
are  now  in  the  position  of  supplying  two.  Moreover,  even 
the  assumption  of  any  particular  cause  was  the  result  of  a 
need  of  an  explanation,  whereas  we  now  have  a  perfectly 
valid  explanation.  Therefore  the  assumed  cause  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Consequently  there  can  be  no  other  explanation 
of  stammering  than  collision  between  normal  and  conscious 
speech. 

Although  the  conclusion  that  stammering  is  a  conscious 
effort  at  speech  was  reached  through  consideration  of  the 
"mama"  incident,  the  reader  should  not  think  that  it  is 
based  wholly  or  even  considerably  on  that.  I  have  tested 
the  conclusion  with  every  means  at  my  command,  and  have 
never  found  it  wanting;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  never  found 
any  other  explanation  that  was  not  wanting.  The  deficiency 
of  all  other  explanations  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  this  one,  appear  to  make  it  dependable.  How- 
ever, I  will  add  some  contributory  evidence  from  recognized 
authorities. 

Dr.  Scripttire  says: — "The  habit  stage  is  often  initiated 
by  shock  or  exhaustion.  The  person  finds  himself  making 
inaccurate  movements  and  speaking  a  word  or  words  indis- 
tinctly. On  account  of  the  excessive  nervous  irritability  in 
these  conditions,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  permit  himself  to 
speak  in  an  improper  fashion,  so  he  instinctively  tries  to  cor- 
rect the  inaccurate  movements  by  an  extra  effort  at  distinctness. 
Such  an  effort  produces  excessive  muscular  tension  .... 
This  in  turn  impresses  itself  on  the  memory,  so  that  when  he 
again  makes  the  same  sounds,  he  naturally  makes  excessive 
muscular  movements." 

Excepting  the  conclusion,  these  words  are  almost  the 
exact  ones  in  which  I  explained  the  origin  of  stammering 
long  before  I  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Scripture  or  of  this  quota- 
tion. My  explanation  is  as  follows:  The  child,  through  an 
accident  or  incident,  suffers  a  temporary  speech  disturbance 
and  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  overcome  that  disturbance — 
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now  notice  the  difference  in  the  two  explanations — but  the 
conscious  effort  is  opposed  to  normal  speech  instead  of  added 
to  it.  The  incompleteness  of  Dr.  Scripture's  explanation  is 
shown  by  the  absence  of  a  cause  for  speech  stoppage;  he 
merely  accounts  for  excessive  movement,  whereas  the  oppo- 
sition of  movement,  resulting  in  stoppage,  is  accoimted  for 
by  my  explanation. 

Dr.  Scripture  says  further:  "  Many  a  one  will  say  that 
if  he  could  only  forget  that  he  had  stuttered  he  would  never 
stutter  again."  (It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Scripture  uses 
the  word  "stutter"  with  the  meaning  of  the  Enghsh  word 
"stammer.")  The  explanation  is  that  forgetfulness  of  the 
habit  would  eliminate  the  conscious  effort,  and  normal  speech 
would  assert  itself.  He  says  again:  "  If  the  question  is 
asked  of  a  patient  in  the  fright  stage  '  Why  do  you  stutter,' 
he  will  answer,  '  Because  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  stutter.'  " 
The  fright  induces  the  conscious  effort  at  speech,  which 
blocks  the  automatic  speech  and  causes  stammering. 

Dr.  Albert  Liebmann,  speaking  to  the  stammerer,  says: 
"Mit  der  mechanischen  Sprache  habe  ich  positiv  tiichts  zu 
thim,  ich  muss  nur  den  Sprachapparat  gewdhren  lassen,  damit 
er  nach  seinen  immanenten  Gesetzen  arbeiten  kann."  A  trans- 
lation of  which  is :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  automatic 
speech ;  I  must  leave  my  speech  organs  free  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  their  own  inherent  laws. 

This  is  evidence  that  stammering  is  a  conscious  effort  at 
speech,  for  we  know  that  the  stammerer  makes  the  conscious 
effort  and  stammers,  whereas  Dr.  Liebmann  says  he  will  talk 
freely  if  he  does  not  interfere  with  his  automatic  speech. 
Dr.  Liebmann  is  the  one  man  of  whom  I  know  who  is  work- 
ing consistently  on  the  right  principle. 

Dr.  Chervin's  justly  celebrated  triad  of  stammering  is: — 

1.  Begins  in  childhood. 

2.  Absent  in  singing  and  soUtude. 

3.  Intermittent. 

The  singing  question  will  be  discussed  later.  Taking  up 
the  other  questions,  we  find  as  follows: — 1.  Since  stammer- 
ing is  a  conscious  effort  at  speech,  it  canot  occur  before  the 
child  has  learned  to  talk,  as  items  2  and  3  show.  After  the 
child  has  learned  to  talk,  fatdty  speech  occurs  from  the 
habit  of  repeating  words — simple  stuttering — from  imitating 
stutterers  or  stammerers,  from  fright  or  from  illness.  The 
latter  cases  are  explained  as  follows:  When  the  child  is 
recovering  from  the  fright  or  illness,  control  of  the  will  re- 
turns before  control  of  the  speech  organs,  and  the  child, 
noticing  its  deficiency,  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  speak; 
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but  this  effort,  being  misdirected,  is  a  stammer,  so  the  child 
believes  it  cannot  talk  properly.  Once  this  false  belief  is 
instilled  in  the  child,  it  will  stammer;  for  it  will  make  the 
conscious  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Consider  the  absence  of  stammering  in  solitude,  the  last 
part  of  the  second  item  of  the  triad.  This  is  explainable  on 
the  grounds  that  since  the  stammerer  is  his  own  exclusive 
auditor,  and  since  he  knows  his  thoughts,  there  is  no  need 
of  speaking  them;  so  no  effort  is  made  if  they  are  spoken. 
Speech  specialists  recognize  that  it  is  easy  for  the  stam- 
merer to  say  what  his  auditor  already  knows.  Dr.  Bryant 
points  out  the  frequent  occurrence  in  which  the  stammerer 
cannot  say  his  name  until  after  he  has  given  his  auditor 
his  card. 

Item  3  of  the  triad  states  the  fact  that,  under  apparently 
the  same  circumstances,  the  stammerer  will  stammer  and 
then  say  the  word  without  stammering.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  stammerer  will  stammer  when  his  speech  is  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  because  he  will  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
talk,  but  he  will  not  stammer  when  he  is  distracted  from  his 
speech,  for  then  normal  speech  will  assert  itself. 

Denhart,  after  showing  how  fear  paralyses  action  says: 
"  Supported  by  the  analogies  mentioned,  we  can  safely  state 
that  no  objection  may  be  feared  to  the  theory  already  pro- 
mulgated,— that  stammering  is  a  psychosis  having  its  origin 
in  some  more  or  less  casual  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
patient.  This  psychosis  is  based  upon  a  delusion,  an  abso- 
lutely unfounded  belief  that  there  exists  an  impediment  to 
the  free  use  of  speech.  This  delusion  wreaks  havoc  with 
the  different  innervations  requisite  for  oral  speech.  Neither 
the  expression  'fear'  (Schranck)  nor  the  term  'doubt'  (Wyneken) 
is  applicable  to  this  delusion,  for  when  the  delusion  arises 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  subjective  certainty;  that  this  cer- 
tainty is  not  always  accompanied  by  such  feelings  of  malaise 
{Unlustgejuhle)  as  would  justify  one  in  speaking  of  *lalo- 
phobia'  or  'speech  fear'.  These  feelings  of  malaise  are 
secondary,  being  induced  by  the  delusion, — which  naturally 
enough  gives  rise  to  painful  experiences.  One  might  regard 
stammering  as  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  hypochondria 
if  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  affection  were  delusions  con- 
cerning bodily  disabilities,  rather  than  'fear  and  anxiety  for 
the  body  itself.'  Should  the  revived  memory  picture  possess 
sufficient  clearness  and  intensity  to  awaken  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  and  should  its  fatal  influence  not  be  neutralized 
by  reason  or  by  an  unwavering  faith  in  one's  own  faculties, 
then  there  steps  in  for  a  second  time  bewilderment  and  delay 
to  wreak  havoc  with  the  movements  that  should  give  oral 
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expression  to  thought.  The  incident  will  be  repeated,  and 
with  every  repetition  the  disturbances  find  an  easier  victory. 
The  anxiety  rising  from  the  recollection  has  shown  itself 
to  be  well  founded.  Any  dubiety  as  to  its  foundation,  which 
might  at  first  have  appeared,  is  silenced  by  the  seemingly 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  fact.  Forthwith  there  disappears 
anxiety — care  lest  there  should  recur  those  unhappy  disturb- 
ances with  which  the  malady  began — and  in  its  stead  there 
prevails  the  subjective  certainty  that  the  stammerer  no 
longer  has  unimpeded  use  of  speech.  Thus  there  is  estab- 
lished the  delusional  beHef  that  any  attempt  to  speak  is 
frustrated  by  an  actual  impediment;  though  this  impediment 
has  in  truth  no  existence  outside  the  imagination  of  the  now 
fully  developed  stammerer.  This  beUef,  with  the  concomit- 
ant feelings  of  malaise  (at  times  weaker  and  at  times  stronger) 
is  thenceforth  the  invariable  cause  of  stammering."  (Quoted 
from  Bluemel.)  I  had  never  heard  of  this  explanation  until 
I  saw  it  in  Bluemel's  book  on  March  2,  1915.  After  one 
wonders  at  Denhart's  foresight,  the  next  wonder  is  that  such 
a  wealth  of  truth  as  is  in  these  remarks  should  have  been 
left  dormant  instead  of  used  to  emancipate  the  stammerers. 
However,  the  description  is  faulty  in  considering  the  original 
disabiUty  a  delusion  instead  of  a  fact,  in  considering  the 
impediment  a  delusion,  and  in  lack  of  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  havoc  is  wrought  with  the  movements  that 
shoiild  give  oral  expression  to  thought.  That  the  original 
disability  which  caused  the  conviction  of  disabihty  is  not  a 
delusion  is  readily  seen  from  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances. Take  the  case  in  which  a  child  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  repeating  words,  that  is  to  say,  stuttering.  This 
is  a  simple  habit,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  admonition 
to  talk  slowly  will  stop  it.  This  simple  habit  stage  may  run 
for  weeks.  Since  the  parents  do  not  notice  it,  naturally 
the  child  does  not,  until  ridicule  brings  it  to  notice  so  forcibly 
that  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  overcome  it.  The  child 
suddenly  finds  that  its  speech  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  cause 
strangers  to  laugh  at  it.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the 
child  is  suffering  under  a  delusion  of  inabiHty  to  talk?  Such 
a  claim  is  utterly  groimdless.  It  could  only  be  made  on  the 
circtmilocution  that  the  child  should  have  reaHzed  that  it 
was  stuttering,  and  that  this  could  be  corrected  by  delibera- 
tion. And  to  expect  such  mattirity  in  the  child  is  to  exhibit 
infantility. 

The  same  conclusion  holds  for  the  cases  in  which  stammer- 
ing is  induced  by  shock,  fright  or  illness.  The  broken  speech 
of  persons  recovering  from  severe  nervous  stress  is  too  much 
of  a  fact  to  be  called  a  delusion. 
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Bluemel  quotes  the  following  incident:  "  H,  Schmidt  re- 
calls a  case  in  which  a  hussar  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the 
left  side  of  the  forehead,  and  suffered  as  a  consequence  from 
aphasia,  deafness  in  the  left  ear,  and  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm.  Gradually  the  aphasia  disappeared  and  stammering 
took  its  place.  After  four  weeks  his  full  vocabulary  re- 
turned, but  the  stammering  persisted."  Bluemel  adds: 
"  Many  such  cases  are  on  record  in  which  stammering  has 
begun  as  aphasia."  The  explanation  is  that  the  recovering 
invalid,  noticing  an  actual  disability  in  his  speech,  makes  a 
conscious  effort  at  speech  and  adds  stammering  to  the  original 
disability,  which  latter  gradually  disappears  but  leaves  the 
stammering  in  its  place. 

Denhart  says  of  the  stammering  subsequent  to  the  begin- 
ning: "  Thus  there  is  established  the  delusional  belief  that 
any  attempt  to  speak  is  frustrated  by  an  actual  impediment. 
."  This  is  not  a  delusion;  speech  is  impeded  by  a 
force  which  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  the  force  with  which 
one  locomotive  collides  with  another;  the  muscular  effort  of 
automatic  speech  collides  with  the  misdirected  muscular 
effort  of  conscious  speech.  Although  Denhart  failed  to 
observe  the  opposition  of  the  musuclar  effort,  he  did  recog- 
nize some  opposition,  for  he  says:  "An  examination  of  the 
mental  processes  during  stammering  shows  that  the  disturb- 
ance takes  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  two  opposing 
forces, — the  will,  which  endeavors  to  translate  the  thought 
into  spoken  words,  and  the  belief  in  one's  inability  to  ac- 
complish what  is  intended."  In  other  words,  Denhart  trans- 
poses the  struggle  from  the  muscles  of  speech  to  the  mental 
speech  processes.  Suppose  that  the  mental  struggle  resulted 
in  a  deadlock.  Then  no  muscular  effort  would  have  occurred. 
But  stammering  is  always  characterized  by  a  muscular  effort. 
So  Denhart  shows  by  this  last  quoted  statement  that  he  not 
only  failed  to  recognize  the  true  explanation  of  stammering, 
but  he  failed  to  recognize  its  most  characteristic  manifesta- 
tion, namely,  abortive  muscular  effort.  This  alleged  con- 
test in  the  mind  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  the  state- 
ments, " .  .  .  wrecks  havoc  with  the  different  innerva- 
tions requisite  for  oral  speech,"  and  ".  .  .  wreak  havoc 
with  the  movements  that  should  give  oral  expression  to 
thought."  The  meaning  is  the  old  lack  of  co-ordination,  but 
no  such  lack  will  explain  stammering.  Its  phenomena  show, 
especially  by  their  rapid  changes,  that  normal  speech  must 
be  ready  always,  and  that  the  impediment  must  be  a  sur- 
plusage, not  a  lack.  The  surplusage  is  the  misdirected 
conscious  effort. 
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Why  the  Stammerer  Has  No  Difficulty  in  Singing. — The 
fact  that  the  stammerer  can  sing  what  he  thinks  he  cannot 
say,  indicates  the  presence  of  one  or  more  featiires  in  sing- 
ing which  obviate  stammering.  Bearing  in  mind  that  stam- 
mering is  a  conscious  effort  at  speech,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
discover  what  there  is  in  singing  and  not  in  talking  which 
avoids  this  conscious  effort. 

1.  Intonation  would  not  seem  to  have  any  advantage. 
The  stammerer  talks  best  in  the  low  registers,  but  singing 
includes  the  whole  register,  so  altogether  it  seems  to  offer 
no  advantage  in  that  regard. 

2.  Measure  appears  to  have  some  advantage  in  over- 
coming stammering,  as  the  almost  imiversal  practice  of 
time-beating  to  cure  stammering  seems  to  show;  the  greater 
part  of  the  advantage  is  undoubtedly  distraction,  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  deny  any  efificacy  to  the  time-beat  tmtil 
proof  is  available. 

3.  Gradual  start.  This  certainly  tends  to  allay  stammer- 
ing, for  it  discourages  the  convulsive  actions  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  stammering. 

4.  Continuity  of  sound.  This  also  decreases  the  danger 
of  stammering,  for  the  start  is  always  the  most  difficult  for 
the  stammerer,  and  continuity  reduces  the  nvunber  of  starts 
to  a  minimtim. 

5.  The  accented  vowel.  This  is  also  a  discourager  of 
stammering.  The  vowel  is  the  base  of  speech,  just  as  the 
foundation  is  the  base  of  the  house.  It  is  simpler  to  pro- 
duce the  vowel  than  the  articulated  word,  just  as  it  is  simpler 
to  lay  the  foundation  than  to  build  the  whole  house.  The 
nearer  the  stammerer  stays  to  the  vowels  the  less  Ukely  he 
is  to  stammer. 

Evidently,  the  gradual  start,  the  accented  vowel,  and  the 
continuity  of  sound  are  the  important  features  of  singing 
which  obviate  stammering.  Probably  the  measure  also 
contributes. 

Why  Fatigue  Makes  Stammering  Worse. — Since  stammering 
is  a  conflict  between  automatic  and  conscious  speech,  and 
since  the  conscious  speech  is  more  thoroughly  iinder  the 
control  of  the  will,  automatic  speech  gives  way  before  the 
determined  efforts  to  talk.  Moreover,  the  thoughts  of  the 
tired  indi\'idual  revert  to  his  troubles,  and  especially  to  his 
physical  ailments.  Consequently  the  stammerer  will  think 
of  his  impediment  more  when  he  is  tired  than  when  he  is 
not,  and  this  self -consciousness  will  increase  his  speech 
diffictdty. 
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Why  Consonants  At  the  End  of  a  Word  Never  Occasion 
Difficulty. — I  have  copied  that  question,  but  would  like  to 
restate  it:  Why  do  final  consonants  apparently  never  cause 
difficulty?  The  observation  of  stammering  phenomena  has 
not  reached  such  a  stage  of  perfection  that  we  are  in  a  safe 
position  to  say  that  stammering  never  occurs  on  a  particular 
combination.  We  are  in  a  much  safer  position  when  we 
select  some  combination  on  which  stammering  has  been 
observed  to  occur  and  reason  from  that,  than  when  we 
reason  from  something  which  we  have  not  known  to  happen, 
but  which  might  have  happened.  However,  everyone  con- 
versant with  the  subject  will  admit  that  stammering  on  a 
final  consonant  is  very  rare.  The  explanation  is  that  by 
the  time  the  stammerer  is  near  the  final  consonant  he  is 
talking  normally,  and  having  said  most  of  the  word,  he 
cannot  reasonably  fear  to  say  the  last  of  it.  So  he  simply 
leaves  his  normal  speech  undisturbed,  and  it  finishes  as  well 
as  it  would  have  begun  if  he  had  not  interfered  in  the 
beginning. 

Why  the  Stammerer  Can  Usually  Repeat  Fluently  the  Words 
that  Are  Pronounced  for  Him  by  Another  Person  by  Way  of 
Assistance. — Suppose  the  words  had  not  been  pronounced 
for  him.  Then  he  would  be  burdened  by  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  concerning  the  information  to  be  imparted,  and 
fear  of  inability  to  impart  it  would  prompt  him  to  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  speak,  and  he  would  stammer.  The 
absence  of  that  responsibility  would,  of  course,  make  him 
less  interested  in  what  he  had  to  say,  so  that  he  would  say 
it  more  readily.  The  condition  is  similar  to  that  in  which 
a  stammerer,  failing  to  say  his  name,  starts  to  write  it  and 
then  says  it  before  he  has  quite  finished  writing  it.  Before 
I  knew  what  mussels  looked  like,  I  one  day  passed  a  fish 
market  in  the  company  of  a  stammering  companion,  and 
asked  him  what  they  were.  He  hesitated,  then  flexed  his 
arm,  pointed  to  his  biceps  muscle,  and  said  "mussels."  The 
idea  was  that  after  I  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  he  could 
say  it.  This  is  only  one  of  the  tantalizing  features  of  stam- 
mering, failure  to  say  a  thing  until  there  is  no  need  of  saying 
it,  and  then  ability. 

Why  the  Stammerer  Speaks  Fluently  in  Concert  with  Other 
People. — Stammering  is  induced  by  fear  of  inability  to  talk. 
This  fear  prompts  the  conscious  effort  which  blocks  normal 
speech.  Therefore  if  the  stammerer  does  not  fear  that  he 
cannot  talk  he  will  not  make  the  conscious  effort  at  speech, 
his  normal  speech  will  assert  itself,  and  he  will  talk.     No 
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fear  assails  him  when  he  talks  in  concert,  because  he  knows 
that  his  voice  will  not  be  missed  even  if  he  does  stammer. 

The  Stammering  Cure. — The  divergent  opinions  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  stanmiering  cures  are  one  of  the  sure  indica- 
tions of  the  inefficacy  of  practically  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
But  another  indication  is  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  those 
who  know  and  who  are  honest  enough  to  tell  the  truth. 
Whether  we  accept  Bluemel's  report  of  an  investigation 
showing  possibly  2%  of  cures  by  the  schools,  or  Dr.  Makuen's 
opinion  of  possible  10%,  the  figures  are  sufficiently  low  to 
justify  the  general  impression  that  it  is  incurable.  Someone 
may  say  that  10%  of  cures  would  make  such  a  conclusion 
impossible;  and  so  it  would,  if  one-tenth  of  the  stammerers 
could  count  that  they  would  be  the  ones  to  be  cured.  But 
the  cures  camiot  be  foretold.  Any  one  stammerer  might  be 
among  the  lucky  tenth,  but  we  can  have  no  assurance  of 
it.  This  is  an  illtuninating  fact,  for  it  shows  that  the  cures 
are  accidental.  Nearly  every  cured  stammerer  is  sure  that 
he  knows  what  cvired  him  imtil  he  tries  that  knowledge  on 
others  and  finds  that  it  does  not  work,  except  in  so  few  cases 
that  they  are  negligible. 

But  there  is  one  grand,  infallible  cure.  And  whose  would 
it  be  but  Mother  Nature's?  Would  she  close  the  cut  or 
join  the  broken  bone  and  refuse  to  correct  the  halting  speech? 
She  is  not  so  partial.  She  stands  and  has  stood  since  man 
learned  to  talk,  proffering,  urging  her  remedy;  and  curing  all 
who  took  it.  But  man  in  his  blindness  has  apparently  never 
seen  this  great  work.  He  has  been  too  busy  at  his  task  of 
devising  futile  remedies  of  his  own.  What  ciires  he  has  made 
have  resulted  because  they  happened  to  contain  some  portion 
of  Mother  Natiire's  principle.  Who  does  not  recall  a  stam- 
mering youth  who  is  now  a  fluent  man?  I  know  an  elderly 
pharmacist  who  is  as  fluent  as  any  man,  yet  some  years  ago 
he  was  prompted  by  my  defective  speech  to  tell  me  of  his 
difficulties  with  stammering.  He  said  that  he  had  out- 
grown it  entirely,  except  that  when  he  was  very  tired  he 
noticed  a  tendency  to  recurrence. 

I  know  another  man  in  his  prime  who  told  me  to  my  great 
surprise  that  he  stammered.  I  could  hardly  believe  him,  for 
I  had  been  with  him  much  and  had  not  noticed  any  pecu- 
liarity of  speech.  He  explained,  however,  that  he  had  stam- 
mered as  a  boy,  but  had  so  far  outgrown  it  that  he  feared 
only  two  words.  One  word  was  not  in  common  use,  and 
the  other  was  the  name  of  a  railroad  station  on  a  route 
which  he  occasionally  traveled.  When  he  was  going  to  stop 
there,  he  always  told  the  conductor  to  take  out  mileage  to 
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the  next  station  beyond,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  speaking 
the  name  of  his  destination.  The  improvement  in  my  own 
speech  during  one  part  of  my  life  was  so  gratifying  that  I 
counted  on  a  cure  within  a  few  years,  until  a  relapse  set  in 
that  put  me  back  to  hopelessness. 

I  recall  now  having  been  told  often  by  people  who  heard 
me  stammer  that  they  had  stammered  once  but  that  the 
trouble  had  disappeared.  At  that  time  I  did  not  think  that 
their  recovery  really  constituted  a  cure,  although  a  long  one; 
so  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  record  or  remember 
the  names  of  the  persons,  much  less  to  inquire  for  the  expla- 
nation of  their  recovery.  However,  we  now  have  the  expla- 
nation of  all  such  cures,  although  the  personal  experiences 
would  have  been  valuable  for  confirmation. 

Let  us  forget  for  the  time  being  that  we  know  what  stam- 
mering is.  Some  readers  may  not  accept  the  statement 
that  stammering  is  a  conscious  effort  at  speech  clashing  with 
the  normal  speech,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  exclude  those 
persons  from  the  discussion  of  the  cure  because  of  their 
difference  of  opinion.  We  will  start  on  the  common  ground 
of  the  past  that  fright  causes  stammering.  For  our  further 
information  call  in  Chervin's  triad  again. 

1.  Begins  in  childhood. 

2.  Absent  in  singing  and  solitude. 

3.  Intermittent. 

From  the  third  item  of  the  triad  we  see  that  the  stammerer 
does  some  correct  talking  as  well  as  some  stammering.  Sup- 
pose he  stammered  only  once  a  year.  Before  the  year  was 
over  he  would  forget  to  be  frightened,  and  then  normal 
speech  would  assert  itself,  and  he  would  be  cured.  This  is 
an  extreme  case;  but  it  shows  the  principle,  namely  the 
prevalence  of  correct  speech  over  incorrect  speech.  When 
the  correct  speech  builds  up  more  confidence  than  the  in- 
correct speech  knocks  down  the  stammering  will  decrease, 
and  if  the  process  is  continued  long  enough,  free  speech  will 
entirely  assert  itself. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  principle  was  brought  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  pharmacist;  but  I  do  know  that  my  friend 
who  stammered  on  only  two  words  had  been  a  traveling  man 
for  years;  and  in  my  own  case  the  period  of  marked  improve- 
ment began  when  I  started  writing  anything  I  feared  to  say, 
and  the  progress  was  greatest  when  I  also  traveled  as  a 
salesman  of  knitting  machinery  and  did  much  talking.  To 
the  natural  question  which  a  non-stammerer  will  ask,  "  How 
could  you  talk?  "  I  will  answer  that  my  chief  difficulty  was 
with  the  introduction,  but  I  got  around  that  by  using  a  card, 
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or  by  writing  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Greetings  and  the 
weather  were  the  next  topics,  and  they  did  not  trouble  me 
much.  The  weather  is  so  easy  for  the  stammerers  that  it 
is  a  wonder  that  they  have  not  long  ago  worn  it  out.  Real 
business  was  more  difficult,  but  by  that  time  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  at  home,  so  I  generally  explained  that  I  stammered, 
and  would  need  more  time  than  usual.  The  time  was  always 
granted,  so  I  managed  to  get  along  by  dint  of  frequent  word 
substitution.  Quotations  were  a  bugbear  to  me,  but  they 
should  always  be  made  in  writing,  and  of  course  I  was  glad 
that  they  should,  for  that  relieved  me  of  the  feeling  that  I 
ought  to  try  to  say  them.  By  such  management  I  got  along 
with  increasing  smoothness.  Moreover,  I  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  talk  to  my  side  partner  on  the  train,  if  he  was  dis- 
posed to  talk.  I  avoided  difficult  words  in  such  conversations 
and  managed  to  get  much  free  talking  with  but  very  little 
stammering.  That  answers  the  question  of  my  ability  to 
talk.  Regarding  the  improvement  of  my  friend,  it  seems  that 
his  exercise  in  comparatively  free  speech  during  his  traveling 
must  have  been  the  main  feature  in  his  cure.  As  to  my 
improvement,  it  is  certain  that  the  considerable  amount  of 
imembarrassed  talking  that  I  did  and  the  writing  of  difficult 
words,  both  contributed  to  my  improvement;  for  when  I 
ceased  traveling  and  went  into  an  office  where  I  had 
little  talking  to  do,  and  practically  all  of  that  imder  em- 
barrassing conditions,  my  speech  rapidly  deteriorated. 

So  both  theory  and  practice  show  that  the  prevalence  of 
correct  talking  over  incorrect  talking  will  cure  stammering. 
Moreover,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  no  other  cure 
is  possible.  Memory  is  the  connecting  link  in  stammering; 
its  retention  of  the  last  trouble  prompts  the  effort  which 
causes  the  next  trouble,  and  so  the  chain  of  trouble  is  forged. 
Memory  can  be  subdued  for  a  time.  It  can  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  suggestion  of  the  mesmerist,  and  perfect  speech 
will  result,  but  when  the  subject  comes  back  to  his  own 
suggestions,  memory  revives  the  past  failures  to  cause  new 
ones.  The  only  way  to  defeat  the  vigilant  memory  is  to  so 
crowd  it  with  successes  in  talking  that  the  failures  have  no 
room.  Then  the  stammerer  is  cured.  Confidence  will  do 
much  to  overcome  stammering,  but  it  will  not  entirely  over- 
come the  memory  of  failures. 

The  slowness  of  nature's  cure  is  its  only  drawback.  Every- 
thing else  is  highly  satisfactory;  no  cost;  no  difficulty;  no 
removal  to  strange  surroundings  with  the  danger  of  relapse 
on  return;  no  interruption  of  occupation.  But  even  the 
length  of  time  required  may  be  reduced  by  merely  assisting 
nature  in  obvious  ways;  such  as  resolutely  substituting  writ- 
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ing  for  stammering,  and  by  seeking  and  improving  oppor- 
tunities for  free  speech,  such  as  walks  with  a  congenial  friend. 

Women  Acquire  Stammering  as  Much  as  Men  Do. — The 
manifestations  of  stammering  in  women  are  the  same  as  in 
men.  Through  all  the  long  list  of  peculiarities  no  difference 
is  found;  begins  in  childhood  subsequent  to  the  age  of  speech 
acquisition ;  absent  in  singing  and  solitude ;  intermittent ;  in- 
creases with  fear ;  increases  with  fatigue ;  decreases  with  hap- 
piness; ceases  under  mesmeric  suggestion,  etc.,  etc.  The 
causes,  namely,  stuttering,  imitation,  fright,  shock  and  ill- 
ness, are'  the  same.  Its  severity  is  no  less  in  women,  and 
some  cases  are  outgrown,  as  in  men.  The  conclusion  woiild 
naturally  be,  then,  that  women  would  acquire  stammering 
as  much  as  men  do.  Then  a  further  conclusion  that  they 
have  nearly  all  been  cured,  would  be  necessary;  because  the 
men  stammerers  are  to  the  women  stammerers  as  9  to  1, 
according  to  Colombat,  Gutzmann,  and  Coen,  as  reported 
by  David  Greene.  It  has  been  customary  to  consider  that 
women  are  nearly  immune  to  stammering  in  order  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  of  stammerers  in  the  two 
sexes.  But  such  a  position  is  illogical  in  view  of  the  facts 
already  cited — namely  that  every  feature  except  disparity 
in  numbers  shows  coincidence;  therefore  coincidence  in  num- 
bers should  not  be  abandoned  for  a  less  likely  explanation. 
The  writers  on  the  subject,  with  one  accord,  seem  to  have 
taken  the  illogical  explanation,  namely  immunity  from 
stammering  instead  of  correction  after  it  was  contracted. 
Certainly  some  women  have  outgrown  the  disorder,  so  it 
would  be  necessary  only  for  a  large  number  to  outgrow  it 
in  order  to  account  for  the  disparity.  The  large  number  of 
cures  in  girls  compared  with  boys  is  readily  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  already  explained  of  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rect speech  over  incorrect  speech  by  the  fact  that  the  girl 
stays  at  home  where  she  gets  correction  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  free  speech,  but  the  boy  roams  away  from  the 
house  where  he  gets  neither  of  these  helping  influences,  but 
does  get  the  ridicule  that  makes  his  stammering  worse. 

But  before  we  consider  the  explanations  why  women  are 
supposed  to  be  immune,  let  us  consider  the  evidence  on 
which  immunity  is  assumed.  Certainly  there  are  compara- 
tively few  women  stammerers,  both  according  to  common 
observation  and  statistics.  But  both  our  observation  and 
statistics  are  mostly  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's  school- 
ing up  to  maturity.  The  period  from  the  time  of  speech 
acquisition  to  the  beginning  of  schooling  is  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  many  cases  of  stammering  without  observation;  for 
parents  understand  stammering  even  less  than  the  speech 
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specialists  do,  and  even  the  specialists  have  overlooked  much 
that  is  of  value  during  that  period.  The  failure  to  observe 
that  stuttering  is  a  cause  of  stammering,  is  an  illustration  of 
this  oversight.  Moreover,  the  principle  by  which  natiire 
cures  stammerers  has  certainly  not  been  common  knowledge, 
so  the  possibihty  of  any  cures,  and  especially  quick  ones, 
would  not  occur  to  the  observer.  Needless  to  say  it  would 
not  occur  to  those  who  deny  such  ciires. 

Summing  up  this  evidence  we  see  that  it  is  purely  negative ; 
it  does  not  show  that  women  are  more  immune  than  men, 
and  it  does  not  show  that  the  girls  who  might  have  stam- 
mered have  not  been  cured.  Of  course  one  or  the  other 
alternative  must  be  true,  for  no  third  explanation  is  possible. 
But  those  who  select  the  immimity  explanation  take  an 
untenable  position  because  the  fact  that  stammering  is  in 
every  other  particular  aUke  in  men  and  women  is  presvmip- 
tive  evidence  that  it  is  ahke  in  regard  to  the  numbers  which 
contract  it. 

In  support  of  the  explanation  by  cures  of  most  of  the 
women  stammerers  we  have  the  certainty  of  some  cures 
by  the  process  of  outgrowing,  and  the  logical  explanation 
of  the  possibility  of  many  cases  outgrowing  the  disorder  on 
account  of  the  favorable  enxdronment  of  the  girl. 

On  the  contrary  the  theory  that  women  are  immune  has 
hardly  a  leg  to  stand  on.  It  has  no  positive  evidence  that 
they  have  not  contracted  stammering  as  extensively  as  men 
do.  The  belief  in  immtmity  was  adopted  as  apparently  the 
only  explanation  of  the  absence  of  women  stanmierers  of 
school  age  and  older;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  more 
reasonable  explanation  of  a  large  number  of  stammering 
cvires  in  girls  must  be  disproved  before  the  immxmity  theory 
has  a  basis  for  existence. 

Suppose,  however,  we  assume  immimity  in  women  and 
see  where  it  leads  us.  Some  women  are  certainly  not  im- 
mune, so  the  immimity  must  be  a  respecter  of  persons, 
unless  we  take  the  grotmd  that  the  few  women  stammerers 
are  those  who  were  least  immune.  But  in  that  case  the 
disorder  should  show  less  virulence  in  women.  On  the  con- 
trary women  stammer  just  as  severely  as  men  do.  Conse- 
quently the  idea  of  general,  although  incomplete,  immimity 
must  be  abandoned.  The  immunity  must  be  absolute  for 
sorne  and  nil  for  others.  This  requirement  adds  to  the  already 
serious  diffictilty  in  supporting  this  imaginary  hypothesis. 

The  explanations  of  the  immunity  idea  have  generally 
been  argtmients  drawn  from  the  fact  to  be  proved ;  the  reason- 
ing has  been,  women  stammer  less  than  men,  therefore  they 
are  more  immime  than  men.     Such  arguments  are  not  per- 
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missible  to  show  immunity,  but  it  is  permissible  to  show  that 
women  are  more  immune  to  other  similar  disorders,  and  to 
reason  by  analogy  that  they  are  immune  to  stammering  for 
the  same  reasons. 

The  fact  that  women  are  less  subject  to  color  blindness 
than  men  has  been  cited  to  account  for  immunity  of  women 
to  stammering.  But  neither  the  causes  nor  the  cure  of 
color  blindness  are  known,  and  the  explanations  of  it  are 
only  hypothetical.  On  the  contrary,  we  do  know  the  causes 
of  stammering,  both  the  inducing  causes  and  the  continuing 
causes,  and  we  know  the  cure;  and  we  find  that  girls  are  as 
much  exposed  to  the  causes,  that  they  have  the  requisite 
mentality  to  make  them  susceptible, — that  is,  to  make  an 
effort  to  talk  when  they  find  difficulty  in  talking — and  that 
they  are  kept  within  range  of  the  curative  infiuences,  namely 
correction  and  opportunity  for  free  speech.  We  do  not  know 
that  women  are  exposed  to  the  causes  of  color  blindness, 
for  we  do  not  know  what  those  causes  are.  And  in  general, 
the  two  disorders  are  so  dissimilar  that  analogies  cannot  be 
drawn  safely.  Stammering  is  known  both  to  the  victim 
and  to  the  public;  but  color  blindness  is  almost  never  known 
to  either  except  as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination. 

The  argument  that  man  has  greater  variability  than 
woman,  specifically  that  the  geniuses  and  the  idiots  are  of 
the  male  sex,  especially  on  the  score  of  a  9  to  1  ratio  of  men 
to  women,  will  certainly  find  opposition  from  the  women, 
except,  possibly,  the  idiot  item.  However,  leaving  such 
generalities,  we  can  come  to  the  specific  characteristic  in 
either  man  or  woman  which  makes  stammering  not  only 
possible  but  imperative,  and  that  is  to  try  to  do  what  one 
wants  to  do.  No  one  will  say  that  this  characteristic  is  less 
prominent  in  women  than  in  men.  All  the  talk  about  dif- 
ferent mentality,  which  was  excusable  when  stammering  was 
considered  to  be  caused  by  a  mental  defect  or  by  a  char- 
acteristic lack  of  logic,  must  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  stammerer  has  no  mental  defect,  and  that  his 
logic  is  perfect. 

The  Extirpation  of  Stammering. — Most  books  on  stammer- 
ing are  written  with  the  view  of  curing  the  individual  stam- 
merer or  of  promoting  some  particular  method.  The  object 
of  this  book  is  the  total  abolition  of  stammering.  This 
object  can  be  accomplished  by  an  educational  campaign  much 
less  extensive  than  many  popular  campaigns  to  eradicate 
human  ills.  Society  should  stop  stammering  both  on  its 
own  account  and  on  the  stammerer's  account. 

The  way  to  stop  stammering  is  to  stop  it.     Some  may 
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think  that  such  a  procedure  would  make  the  poor  stammerer 
dumb.  To  an  extent  they  are  right.  For  a  time  he  would 
be  partially  dumb;  but  every  stammerer  does  some  correct 
tallang,  and  that  correct  talking  ultimately  gives  him  the 
impression  that  he  can  talk.  Then  he  is  cured ;  for  it  is  only 
the  beUef  that  he  cannot  talk  which  makes  him  stammer. 
But  how  about  the  stammerers  who  are  in  positions  where 
they  have  to  talk?  Provision  should  be  made  for  them  to 
write,  or  they  should  be  given  other  work. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  cure  has  been  described 
thoroughly,  the  proposal  to  abolish  stammering  without  the 
consent  of  the  stammerer  sounds  so  revolutionary  that  more 
explanation  may  be  needed. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  stammering  can  be  cured, 
namely,  by  the  prevalence  of  correct  speech  over  incorrect 
speech  to  the  extent  that  the  stammerer  beUeves  he  can 
talk.  This  is  nature's  cure;  but  it  is  very  slow,  because 
nature  cannot  make  the  stammerer  write  when  he  fears  to 
talk,  neither  can  she  make  him  seek  opportunities  in  which 
he  talks  w4th  the  most  freedom.  Society  can  shorten  nature's 
cures  wonderfully  by  saying  to  the  stammerer  "  We  must 
decHne  to  Usten  if  you  stammer;  take  the  time  to  compose 
yourself,  or  write  what  you  have  to  say."  The  chances  are 
that  he  would  compose  himself  and  talk,  or  would  start  to 
write,  become  composed  thereby,  and  say  the  rest  without 
trouble.  So  a  double  gain  would  be  made;  not  only  would 
he  retain  the  confidence  which  he  would  have  lost  by  stam- 
mering, but  he  would  add  to  his  confidence  by  talking  in- 
stead of  writing.  Some  will  say  that  the  stammerer  has  a 
right  to  stammer,  if  he  wants  to.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Society's  duty  is  to  protect  itself  from  contagion  and  against 
incompetents,  and  the  stammerer  is  certainly  in  that  class. 
Also,  society  is  culpable  if  it  is  accessory  to  the  continuance 
of  incompetency,  and  it  is  so  when  it  allows  stammering. 
The  stammerer  always  has  an  accessory,  for  he  does  not 
stammer  when  he  is  alone.  Society  can  and  should  dechne 
to  be  a  party  to  the  encouragement  of  a  disorder  which  is 
damaging  to  all  concerned.  Finally  the  stammerer  does  not 
really  want  to  stammer.  He  may  think  that  he  wants  to 
say  the  particular  word  which  stops  him  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  is  merely  suffering  under  the  ludicrous  delusion  that 
it  is  more  humiliating  to  write  what  he  has  to  say  than  to 
stammer  it,  and  he  forgets  that  he  is  being  cured  when  he 
stops  stammering.  Every  time  a  stammerer  resists  the  im- 
pulse to  stammer,  whether  he  waits  imtil  he  can  speak  freely 
or  whether  he  writes,  he  is  on  the  way  to  recovery.  If  he 
is  so  deluded  that  he  cannot  see  his  own  best  interest,  that 
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is  all  the  more  reason  why  society  shotild  take  care  of  him; 
precedents  are  not  lacking. 

The  question  will  arise,  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  speech 
specialist?"  He  need  not  worry.  Except  that  he  will  have 
to  put  his  apparatus  and  his  vocal  charts  up  in  the  attic,  he 
should  do  a  rushing  business  for  a  time.  But  when  the 
present  confirmed  stammerers  have  been  cured,  his  occu- 
pation will  certainly  be  gone  if  society  does  her  simple  and 
easy  duty  in  regard  to  stammering. 

Let  us  try  again  to  make  the  matter  clear.  Society  is 
positively  not  to  go  into  the  business  of  curing  stammering. 
That  would  require  the  giving  of  special  instruction  which 
it  is  unable  to  give.  Society  is  merely  to  decline  to  listen 
to  stammering.  When  the  stammerer  stops  stammering,  his 
normal  speech  will  assert  itself,  he  will  forget  to  make  the 
effort  that  causes  stammering  and  in  time  he  will  be  cured. 
Then  no  more  stammering  can  occur,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  one  will  listen  to  it.  To  summarize,  society  is  merely 
to  assist  the  natural  cures  by  declining  to  listen  to  stammer- 
ing; her  attitude  is  to  be  merely  negative;  the  positive  in- 
struction for  the  correction  of  stammering  is  to  be  done  by 
those  who  are  trained  in  the  work.  Indeed,  where  society 
has  entered  the  work  by  establishing  instruction  for  the 
stammering  school  children,  it  has  done  more  harm  than 
good,  because  most  modem  methods  make  stammering  worse. 

This  disorder,  which  has  baffled  science  until  now,  is 
probably  the  easiest  to  vanquish.  The  citadel  which  resisted 
every  means  of  attack,  now  that  its  secret  is  known,  is  found 
to  be  vulnerable  on  all  sides,  and  if  it  is  not  completely  razed 
to  the  ground  within  a  very  few  years  society  will  be  guilty 
of  criminal  carelessness. 

The  declination  to  listen  to  stammering  will  completely 
abolish  it  within  a  few  years;  so  it  is  probably  unique  for 
the  ease  of  its  eradication;  no  medicine,  no  surgery,  no  skill 
except  for  the  chronic  cases  which  will  seek  individual  cures 
or  cure  themselves  or  die  off.  Its  termination  is  as  easy 
as  its  existence  has  been  persistent. 

The  proper  public  attitude  in  regard  to  stammering  is  the 
first  requisite;  and  that  is  to  treat  the  stammerer  as  the  lame 
man  is  treated.  The  public  foresees  his  needs  and  courteously 
steps  in  and  supplies  them.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  difficult 
crossing  they  take  his  arm  and  help  him  along.  If  a  mis- 
creant kicks  his  crutch  out  from  under  him  they  promptly 
pummel  the  miscreant.  They  should  be  as  thoughtful  to 
see  the  stammerer's  needs,  and  should  make  it  just  as  dan- 
gerous to  exhibit  impatience  toward  a  stammerer  as  it  is 
to  kick  the  lame  man's  crutch  out  from  under  him,  because 
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the  cases  are  identical;  each  is  a  helpless  unfortunate,  and 
the  treatment  confirms  his  difficulty.  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  stop  open  ridicule;  the  principal  obstacle  is  supercilious 
impatience,  so  often  exhibited  by  clerks  and  public  officials. 
The  public  can  safely  say,  "  We  can  afford  to  devote  a  little 
time  to  stopping  stammering  in  \'iew  of  the  big  gain  in  time 
that  will  accrue  from  its  abolition."  One  of  the  most  exas- 
perating things  about  stammering  is  the  extent  to  which 
mistaken  feelings  aggravate  it;  the  stammerer  feels  that  he 
will  be  ridiculed;  he  feels  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  time 
enough;  and  the  public  feels  that  he  is  to  blame.  Stammer- 
ing would  be  reduced  in  intensity  one-half  if  these  largely 
mistaken  feelings  were  removed;  and  they  can  be  removed 
by  making  the  stammerer  "at  home"  in  regard  to  his  speech 
when  he  is  abroad.  All  that  is  necessary  is  public  knowledge 
that  the  stammerer  always  has  the  ability  to  talk,  and  the 
disposition  to  gladly  give  him  all  the  time  he  needs,  or  to 
wait  until  he  writes. 

Little  children  will  be  largely  instrumental  ip  stopping 
stammering.  One  of  the  time  worn  nursery  rhjmies  may  be 
displaced  by  a  little  rhyme  that  relates  our  duty  toward  the 
stammerer.  No  foolish  hesitancy  will  prevent  the  use  of 
that  information.  The  child  that  has  it  will  promptly  tell 
the  stammering  child  that  he  should  not  stammer,  but  should 
wait  until  he  can  talk.  If  the  nimierous  juvenile  publica- 
tions would  print  a  little  sane  advice  about  stammering 
instead  of  some  of  the  fairy  tales,  stammering  would  be 
checked  almost  at  its  inception. 

Mothers  occupy  the  best  position  for  preventing  stammer- 
ing. Only  a  little  education  about  the  disorder  would  enable 
them  to  stop  it  at  the  very  start.  The  mothers  who  have 
never  had  a  stammering  child  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  keeping  on  the  lookout  to  guard  against  it.  But  that 
makes  the  opportunity  for  the  mothers  who  have  stammering 
children.  They  will  quickly  grasp  the  importance  of  steps 
which  will  eradicate  the  e\'il,  and  they  should  speak  right 
up  in  the  mothers'  meetings,  or  at  any  other  opportune 
time,  and  soimd  the  notes  both  of  warning  and  of  rescue. 
Doctors  and  nurses  should  be  required  to  know  the  cause 
and  explanation  of  stammering,  the  principle  of  cure,  and, 
at  least,  the  negative  means  of  suppressing  it.  All  teachers, 
and  especially  juvenile  teachers,  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  regard  to  the  management  of  stammering 
children.  This  information  can  be  acquired  within  half  an 
hour,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  can  be  shown  in 
a  two-hundred  word  essay;  so  no  teacher  fit  to  teach  children 
would  object  to  the  extra  labor  of  acquiring  it. 
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The  school  authorities  shotild  be  shown  how  the  oral  work 
is  promoting  and  continuing  stammering,  so  that  they  will 
abolish  the  oral  work  for  the  stammerer,  and  will  further  see 
that  the  stammering  child  is  treated  with  encouragement 
and  assistance  instead  of  ridicule  and  derision. 

Store  keepers  should  see  that  their  clerks  are  instructed 
how  to  act  toward  a  stammerer.  Pure  business  policy  would 
dictate  that.  The  portraits  of  the  clerks  who  were  hateful 
to  me  come  to  my  mind  vividly  now,  although  many  of  them 
are  in  their  graves.  They  never  knew  what  humiliation  and 
suffering  their  unkindness  stirred  up  in  a  child's  heart.  The 
only  detail  of  one  place  that  I  can  remember  is  the  lowering 
face  of  one  clerk  who  used  to  snarl,  "  Why  don't  they  send 
someone  here  who  can  talk?  "  His  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
his  gaunt,  unshaven  muzzle  come  right  up  before  me  as 
though  I  had  last  seen  him  yesterday,  instead  of  nearly 
forty  years  ago;  and  I  have  not  tried  to  remember  him  either. 
When  my  father  would  tell  me  to  go  to  that  place,  I  wished 
all  the  way  there  that  the  earth  woiild  open  and  swallow  me. 

All  who  come  in  contact  with  the  public,  such  as  police- 
men, conductors,  ticket  agents,  etc.,  should  be  instructed 
how  to  treat  the  stammerer.  The  stammerer  walks  needless 
miles  during  his  life,  just  to  avoid  asking  directions  to  his 
unfamiliar  destinations.  On  a  car  the  stammerer  will  risk 
a  long  walk  rather  than  the  himiiliation  of  a  curt  remark 
from  the  conductor  if  he  falters  in  saying  his  destination. 
Credit  is  due  a  large  proportion  of  public  service  employees 
for  the  sincere  "  Take  your  time,"  with  which  they  assist 
the  stammerer;  but  generally  that  comes  after  the  latter 
has  failed  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  has  been  obliged 
to  ask  for  time.  The  policeman  and  the  ticket  agent  should 
learn  to  recognize  stammering  just  as  the  bank  teller  learns 
to  recognize  faces.  But  that  recognition  should  not  be  ac- 
companied with  any  sign  of  impatience,  curiosity,  or  con- 
tempt. I  have  often  approached  a  policeman  in  a  strange 
city  to  ask  directions,  and  although  his  general  demeanor 
has  been  perfectly  polite,  his  covert  but  intense  glance  at 
my  lips  to  see  what  contortion  I  would  make  next,  has  been 
far  more  confusing  than  if  he  had  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil. 

The  telephone  companies  can  do  a  considerable  stroke  of 
business  by  requiring  their  operators  to  treat  stammerers 
intelHgently.  One  day  I  went  into  a  telephone  booth  in 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  took  down  the  receiver.  A  voice 
said,  "  Number."  I  said  nothing,  but  had  nearly  composed 
myself  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  when,  "  Number,"  in 
a  sharper  tone,  upset  me  altogether.  I  said,  "  Central,  I 
have  difficulty  in  talking;  won't  you  give  me  a  little  time?  " 
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A  sweet  voice  came  back,  "  I  beg  yovir  pardon;  I  did  not 
understand;  take  all  the  time  you  want;  I'll  wait."  I  gave 
the  number,  and  dcHvered  my  message  swimmingly.  Then, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  thanked  that  girl  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  and  went  away  happy.  I  do  not  know  any 
more  about  her  than  I  have  told  here,  but  she  will  be  an 
angel  to  me  as  long  as  I  have  recollection.  Every  telephone 
girl  can  be  an  angel  to  the  stammerers;  for  if  the  torments 
of  the  damned  come  to  earth  they  come  to  the  poor  stam- 
merer stewing  in  one  of  those  sweat  boxes,  when  his  already 
confused  speech  is  tied  up  as  tight  as  a  drum  by  an  impatient 
interruption.  A  word  of  consolation  then  is  like  radiance 
from  heaven.     It  will  make  him  talk. 

Although  the  stammerer  hkes  to  talk,  he  shuns  the  tele- 
phone, because  he  generally  has  trouble  with  it.  The  thought 
that  he  cannot  give  the  number — for  he  cannot  substitute 
numbers  as  he  can  words — and  the  further  thoughts  that  he 
is  hurried,  that  central  will  be  impatient,  and  that  the  person 
whom  he  is  calling  may  be  slow  of  comprehension,  all  these 
disturbing  ideas  contribute  to  defeat  him  from  the  start. 
The  automatic  telephone  solves  the  difficulty  of  caUing  up; 
but  the  others  remain.  The  operator  who  understands  how 
to  treat  stammerers  and  has  a  heart  can  do  much  to  solve 
the  others.  Then  the  telephone,  instead  of  tending  to  in- 
crease stammering,  will  decrease  it. 

Election  officials  should  be  instructed  how  to  deal  with 
the  stammerer.  Many  stammerers  never  go  near  the  polls 
for  fear  of  speech  trouble  there,  and  those  who  do  go,  gen- 
erally hold  election  day  in  anxious  anticipation  for  weeks 
ahead  of  its  arrival.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  stam- 
merer moves  to  a  new  locaHty  where  he  is  not  well  known 
and  where  his  vote  may  be  challenged. 

The  courts  should  provide  that  the  testimony  of  a  stam- 
mering witness  be  taken  in  writing.  The  testimony  will 
certainly  be  more  reliable,  for  no  severe  stammerer  can  say 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  say.  In  ordinary  conversation  he 
gets  along  by  the  use  of  synonyms,  but  that  should  not  be 
permissible  in  a  court  of  law,  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is 
related  according  to  the  words  that  are  easiest  to  say.  The 
prospect  of  imdergoing  a  severe  cross  examination  in  court 
is  a  nightmare  to  the  stammerer.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  fear  which  haimts  his  mind,  even  when  the 
chances  of  realization  are  slight,  makes  such  a  deep  im- 
pression of  his  trouble  that  his  stammering  is  increased. 

Employers  of  stammerers  can  be  highly  beneficial  in  sup- 
pressing   stammering.     They    should    contrive   to   give    the 
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stammering  employe  as  much  opportunity  to  overcome  his 
trouble  as  business  tempered  with  generosity  will  allow.  One 
of  those  opportunities  is  the  privilege  of  writing  when  stammer- 
ing is  inevitable.  If  the  employer  will  say,  "  To  please  me, 
write  instead  of  stammering,"  the  writing  would  be  done. 
But  if  the  remark  is,  "  You  can  write  it  if  you  want  to,"  the 
stammerer  is  likely  to  think  that  he  will  lose  favor  if  he  admits 
defeat,  so  he  will  go  down  to  certain  defeat  by  trying  to  talk. 
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By  Maky  a.  Grupe,  Normal  School,  Ellensburg,  Washington 


A  method  or  system  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  consistent 
and  well  ordered  possesses  some  compelling  fascination  for  the 
teacher.  When  such  a  method  is  formulated  it  is  pounced 
upon  with  avidity  and  is  made  to  do  duty  in  teaching  children 
how  to  write,  to  read,  to  spell,  or  to  figure  regardless  of 
whether  the  children  need  to  know  the  particular  material,  or 
whether  they  are  physiologically  and  mentally  ready  to  learn 
the  particular  matter  in  that  particular  manner.  The  super- 
ficial character  of  these  ready-made  methods  is  attested  by  the 
short  lives  they  generally  lead.  While  living,  however,  they 
flourish  vigorously,  and  apparently  the  children  for  the  time 
being  make  rapid  progress. 

These  exclusive  and  all-sufficient  systems  of  teaching  par- 
ticular subjects  do  result  in  a  gain  for  pedagog>'  at  least. 
Their  very  exaggeration  and  emphasis  along  some  special  line 
sometimes  make  clear  a  phase  of  the  work  before  not  suffi- 
ciently analyzed  and  understood.  The  Speer  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  brought  to  light  the  value  of  the  ratio  idea  in 
number,  but  to  attempt  to  make  ratio  the  keynote  to  the  mas- 
tering of  all  arithmetic  is  absurd.  The  Palmer  method  of 
teaching  writing  is  a  seemingly  simple,  well  gradated  system, 
but  if  the  physiological  and  mental  basis  of  writing  be  exam- 
ined the  Palmer  method  will  be  found  to  violate  some  of  our 
established  laws  of  child  growth  and  learning.  This  is  true 
of  the  concentric  plan  of  teaching  subjects,  of  the  Grube 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  of  the  Augsburg  system  of 
drawing  and  of  the  "  phonic  method  "  of  teaching  reading. 

It  is  upon  the  last  mentioned  "  method  "  that  I  wish  to 
comment.  The  hold  which  "  phonics "  still  has  upon  some 
schools  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  it  by  students,  who  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  absolutely  unqualified  to  teach  reading  if  they  do  not 
know  how  to  teach  it  by  phonics.  The  marvelous  number  of 
words  a  child  learns  to  recognize  in  the  first  year  is  pointed 
out  by  them  as  the  all-sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  beginning  reading. 

Education  cannot  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  immediate  results. 
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I  have  seen  almost  perfect  sewing,  drawing  and  painting  ob- 
tained from  young  children  and  I  know  the  results  were  forced, 
not  products  of  the  children's  own  growth  and  development. 
Moreover,  certain  late  investigations  tend  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  highly  analytic  or  intensive  work  in  early  years  for 
which  the  organism  is  not  mature  is  to  cripple  ability.  So  no 
matter  how  fascinating  the  results  in  ability  to  decipher  words 
from  the  use  of  the  phonic  method,  if  it  is  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  child's  normal  development  of  what  value  is  the 
information  thus  acquired?  And,  further,  is  such  ability  to 
pronounce  new  words  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
factor  in  learning  to  read  ? 

I  take  up  the  latter  question  first.  It  seems  trite  but  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  that  reading  is  not  word  pronunciation  or 
recognition,  and  is  the  gathering  of  thought  from  the  written 
or  printed  symbols.  Now  what  kind  of  a  reader  do  we  wish 
to  make?  If  he  is  a  reader  he  is,  from  our  definition,  after 
thought,  not  words ;  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  get  the  essen- 
tial thought  in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  also  he  must  be  able 
to  revel  in  the  thought  without  feeling  the  obtrusion  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading. 

We  must  take  account  of  the  psychology  of  the  reading 
learning  process.  The  association  which  is  important  to  make 
is  that  between  the  idea  and  the  symbol.  The  thought  symbol 
should  immediately  suggest  its  thought  without  interfering 
associations  of  imagery  of  separate  elements,  whether  the 
imagery  be  visual,  auditory,  or  motor  (speech),  of  letter,  ele- 
mental sound,  or  word.  Naturally  the  general  form  or  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  sentence,  phrase,  or  word,  or  even  a  letter 
of  a  word  serves  as  a  cue  to  the  thought,  and  the  auditory 
motor  cut-off  imagery  of  important  words  may  follow  visual 
cognizance;  but  the  point  is  that  we  do  not  wish  deliberately 
to  put  interferences  between  the  visual  symbol  and  the  idea. 

A  child  in  learning  the  spoken  language  does  so  primarily 
for  sake  of  meaning,  and  he  learns  the  word,  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence as  a  whole,  not  an  element  at  a  time.  He  also  listens 
to  others  speak  primarily  for  the  sake  of  meaning.  It  seems 
that  here  is  analogical  argument  for  keeping  the  thought  promi- 
nent and  closely  associated  with  the  symbol  in  learning  to  read. 
Judd  says,  "The  most  natural  fusion  (association)  is  always 
the  one  for  which  the  child's  past  experience  has  partly  pre- 
pared him ;  "  so  the  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  which  has  mean- 
ing, not  the  meaningless  alphabetic  or  sound  element,  is  from 
this  view  the  starting  point  in  teaching  reading. 

Experiments  by  Cattell,  Huey,  Dearborn  and  others  all  seem 
to  prove  that  even  with  older  readers  meanings  are  rather  at- 
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tached  to  phrases  and  sentences  than  to  words,  and  not  at  all 
to  letters  and  sounds.  Moreover,  the  visual  spans  for  letters, 
nonsense  syllables,  words  and  phrases  show  that  as  many 
words  as  letters  may  be  cognized  in  a  single  act  of  attention, 
and  that  more  words  than  nonsense  syllables  are  obtained. 
The  mind  plays  a  large  part  in  interpreting  meaning.  Those 
readers  who  use  visual  cues  alone,  or  have  the  least  interfer- 
ence from  auditory  and  speech  imagery  between  the  visual 
cue  and  the  thought  are  on  the  whole  the  fastest  and  most  in- 
telligent readers.  It  follows  that  much  emphasis  upon  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  such  as  getting  the  words  first  by  sound 
and  spelling,  and  a  large  amount  of  oral  reading  emphasize 
imagery  that  distracts  attention  from  thought  by  being  put 
between  the  visual  cues  and  thought. 

A  study  of  words — pronunciation,  spelling  and  derivation — 
is  really  a  part  of  language  work,  not  of  reading.  I  believe 
I  am  not  rash  in  making  the  assertion  that  our  children  come 
out  of  the  elementary  school  with  the  feeling  that  reading  con- 
sists of  oral  utterance  of  thought  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
mispronunciation  and  a  readiness  to  define  words.  I  asked 
a  class  of  thirty-six  students  just  out  of  high  school  for  some 
reminiscences  of  their  study  of  reading  in  the  elementary 
school.  From  this  I  gathered  that  about  twelve  remembered 
they  were  told  to  reproduce  or  explain  the  thought,  seventeen 
reported  that  they  could  remember  no  directions  given  in  re- 
gard to  study  unless  it  was  to  define  and  pronounce  words, 
fifteen  felt  the  emphasis  placed  upon  pronunciation  and  defini- 
tion, while  about  eight  said  the  emphasis  was  on  one  or  the 
other.  This  was  a  class  of  poor  readers  in  the  sense  that  they 
did  not  quickly  gather  the  essential  thought  from  the  printed 
page. 

Dr.  Huey  was  of  the  opinion  that  diacritical  marks,  so  often 
found  in  phonic  readers  for  beginners,  should  not  be  there  as 
they  focus  attention  on  letter  sounds ;  hence  making  the  read- 
ing rate  slow,  and  shifting  meaning  to  the  fringe  of  attention. 
He  said  the  reading  rate  should  be  rapid  from  the  first  and 
"  if  the  words  of  the  page  are  not  already  familiar  and  their 
meaning  cannot  be  suggested  by  their  context  or  by  an  illus- 
tration, it  is  simply  destructive  of  habits  of  natural  reading 
and  speaking  to  interrupt  the  reading  with  thoughts  of  letter 
sounds,  which  are  never  formally  and  focally  present  in  actual 
reading."  The  result  of  such  interference  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  the  monotonous,  mechanical,  word-calling  reading 
found  in  our  schools,  and  the  inability  to  quickly  seize  essen- 
tial thoughts  from  the  printed  page,  which  we  are  constantly 
contending  with  in  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  analysis  must  enter  into  the  mastery 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading  at  a  point  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  reading  or  else  pupils  be- 
come helpless  and  dependent,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
analysis  must  at  any  time  usurp  the  attention  and  be  made  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  learning  process.  It  is  subordi- 
nate and  must  be  kept  subordinate.  Miss  Laing  says,  "  Dur- 
ing the  reading  activity  the  value  of  any  method  with  w^ords 
must  be  determined  by  its  power  of  becoming  tributary  to 
that  particular  thinking  process  that  is  reading.  Training  in 
phonics  or  phonograms  carries  with  it  a  tendency  to  secure 
recognition  through  form  alone." 

To  sum  up,  the  point  of  the  preceding  discussion  is  simply 
that  the  word  must  be  met  in  some  meaningful  context,  and 
should  be  mastered  at  first  through  context.  Even  older  chil- 
dren who  are  equipped  with  analytical  aids  to  word  recogni- 
tion should  attempt  first  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  a  par- 
ticular word  from  the  context  and  then  bring  phonics,  spelling, 
derivation,  etc.,  to  help  them  recognize,  understand  and  remem- 
ber. Such  findings  as  have  just  been  reviewed  would  preclude 
analytical  work  involved  in  phonics  from  being  used  either  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  reading,  or  as  an  aid  to  word  recognition 
in  the  early  stage  of  learning  to  read.  There  are  other  find- 
ings which  show  the  practice  of  beginning  phonic  analysis  in 
a  first  grade  to  be  a  vicious  one.  Indeed,  experimental  studies 
seem  to  indicate  that  intensive  reading  itself  in  whatever  way 
taught  is  harmful  to  children  below  the  physiological  age  of 
eight. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
book  knowledge  and  that  gained  through  experience  for  the 
early  years.  We  agree  that  broad  experimental  knowledge  is 
fundamental,  and  that  the  practice  of  conning  books  as  the 
only  source  of  information  is  a  relic  of  mediaevalism.  Dr. 
Dewey  well  expressed  the  popular  attitude  when  he  called 
reading  the  fetich  of  the  elementary  school. 

If  all  teachers  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  account 
like  Huey's  of  the  eye  movements  involved  in  reading  they 
would  realize  that  it  is  a  very  complex  activity  involving  fine 
adjustments  for  even  the  trained  adult.  Now  then  we  are 
told  by  Flechsig,  Hughlings  Jackson  and  other  neurologists 
that  the  nerve  innervation  of  eye  muscles  from  upper  brain 
centers  for  continuous  work  such  as  writing,  sewing,  reading, 
etc.,  is  not  matured  until  about  the  age  of  eight.  Whipple 
does  not  think  that  the  main  difficulties  with  eye  movement 
have  passed  even  by  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  children  he 
examined  made  more  and  longer  fixations  than  adults  and  were 
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more  uncertain  of  their  movement.  We  also  know  that  chil- 
dren's vision  is  naturally  hyperopic,  and  that  hyperopia  as  a 
defect  exists  to  a  large  per  cent,  among  children.  When  chil- 
dren with  hyperopia,  or  astigmatism,  are  put  at  near  work 
they  often  develop  esophoria,  one  type  of  disturbance  of  mo- 
tility of  the  eye,  which  may  become  serious.  Again,  we  know 
that  myopia  is  a  disease  which  mcreases  rapidly  from  the  time 
of  school  entrance,  although  we  cannot  state  positively  that 
the  school  is  its  cause.  Why  do  we  insist  upon  crippling  the 
eyesight  by  demanding  attention  to  a  subject  that  is  not  of 
first  importance  to  beginning  education?  Children  should 
have  literature  from  babyhood  and  plenty  of  it,  but  the  natural 
way  and  the  easy  way  is  to  get  it  through  the  ear. 

Just  as  the  eye  and  the  hand  have  been  found  not  ready  for 
work  requiring  fine  adjustments  and  co-ordinations  before  the 
age  of  eight  so,  too,  has  it  been  found  that  the  vocal  organs 
are  not  sufficiently  mature  for  the  fine  work  of  analyzing 
speech  into  its  elemental  sounds. 

The  period  from  six  to  eight  years  is  one  of  rapid,  unequal 
growth  of  parts  so  that  even  the  larger  body  co-ordinations  of 
the  previous  period  are  interfered  with.  Second  dentition 
occurs  at  this  time,  bringing  disturbances  in  the  mouth  and 
increased  nervousness.  In  the  lower  grades,  particularly,  the 
boys'  breathing  is  irregular,  and  Gray  concludes  that  they 
cannot  read  well  here  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  either  with 
too  much  oral  reading  or  with  singing.  It  is  during  the 
period  of  second  dentition  that  children  seem  most  liable  to 
speech  disturbances.  Stuttering  increases  rapidly  during  the 
first  years  of  school,  and  many  investigators,  Bell,  Hartwell, 
Scripture,  Terman  and  Huey,  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  early 
phonic  drills  which  require  too  fine  adjustments  of  the  imma- 
ture vocal  organs.  Hartwell  says,  "  the  schools  are  the  breed- 
ing ground  of  stutterers." 

In  a  preliminary  report  of  speech  defects  among  St.  Louis 
school  children,  Wallin  says  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  stut- 
tering cases  developed  before  school  entrance  and  hence  phonic 
work  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  a  majority  of  them.  The 
question  obviously  needs  further  investigation.  Possibly 
phonics  accelerates  the  development  of  already  established 
stuttering.  Every  once  in  awhile  I  hear  of  isolated  cases  of 
stuttering  which  seem  directly  attributable  to  school  phonics. 
I  have  a  boy  in  mind  now  who  was  developing  stuttering,  but 
who  did  not  become  a  confirmed  stutterer  because  his  mother 
insisted  that  the  teacher  desist  from  teaching  him  by  phonics. 

Huey  says,  "  Attention  of  the  child  is  called  to  the  '  how  ' 
of  utterance  and  mouth  consciousness   results,  which  inter- 
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feres  with  a  process  meant  to  function  automatically."  I  know 
of  no  investigation  that  directly  proves  phonic  drills  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  increased  amount  of  stuttering  during  the  early 
school  years,  but  there  seems  to  be  fairly  good  ground  for 
assuming  it  to  be  one  of  the  causes. 

Prof.  Scripture  says  that  the  vocal  organs  are  uninter- 
ruptedly in  action  during  the  utterance  of  a  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence.  Thus  words  in  phrases  Or  sentences  are  not  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  The  only  divisions  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  are,  according  to  Prof.  Sweet,  those  of  breath  groups. 
The  rises  and  falls  in  inflection  give  the  effect,  so  he  thinks, 
of  syllable  division.  Both  of  these  authorities  hold  that  a 
word  uttered  alone  has  not  the  same  sound  as  when  uttered 
in  context.  A  letter  has  not  the  same  sound  alone  that  is 
given  to  it  when  used  in  a  word,  and  the  vocal  movements  that 
are  made  in  uttering  the  isolated  sound  cannot  be  the  same  as 
when  uttered  in  context. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Bowden  found  that  chil- 
dren in  learning  to  read  exhibit  no  tendency  to  analyze  words 
into  elemental  sounds  of  their  own  free  wills.  This  is  of 
course  not  an  argument  against  the  use  of  phonic  analysis 
but  it  should  lead  one  to  question  an  early  introduction  of 
analysis  and  the  making  of  it  the  most  conscious  means  of 
word  mastery. 

Although  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  studied 
comparison  of  readers  who  have  learned  word  recognition 
through  emphasis  upon  phonics  and  those  who  have  learned 
first  through  thought  and  association  with  thought,  we  feel 
rather  sure  that  our  slow,  mechanical,  word  calling  readers 
have  generally  become  so  through  the  former  kind  of  training, 
and  that  our  quick,  thought  gathering  readers  have  been  trained 
by  the  latter  method.  This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  obser- 
vations or  inferences  of  nearly  all  the  careful  experimenters 
such  as  Huey,  Dearborn,  Laing. 

If  weight  is  given  to  the  above  discussion  a  procedure  for 
the  teaching  of  reading  must  observe  the  following : 

(i)  Intensive  reading  has  little  if  any  place  in  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary  school.  There  are  two 
very  well  established  arguments  against  it:  ist.  As  Donaldson 
says,  this  is  the  period  for  recognizance — getting  acquainted 
in  many  fields,  especially  at  first  hand ;  2nd.  Fine  work  like 
reading  entails  a  premature  adjustment  of  eye  and  vocal  or- 
gans which  is  very  harmful. 

(2)  The  mastery  of  words  should  be  approached  through 
meaning  in  context  and  all  other  aids  should  be  kept  subor- 
dinate to  this. 
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(3)  Any  method  whereby  the  mechanics  of  reading  is  em- 
phasized tends  to  attract  attention  to  the  mechanics  rather 
than  the  thought  and  to  produce  slow,  mechanical  readers. 

(4)  To  begin  a  study  with  anal}tical  elements  or  to  made 
analysis  early  in  the  study  of  a  subject  is  not  in  accord  with 
recent  pedagogy.  Moreover,  if  reading  must  be  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  school  life  phonic  analysis  should  be  given  little 
place,  if  any,  because  of  immaturity  of  children  for  analytical 
work. 

(5)  Sounds  have  different  values  isolated  and  combined. 
Too  much  dwelling  upon  isolated  sounds  in  the  immature  years 
may  cause  stuttering,  prevent  a  ready  flow  of  words  in  reading, 
and  even  produce  incorrect  pronunciation  through  maladjust- 
ment of  vocal  organs. 

The  function  of  phonics  has  not  been  rightly  interpreted. 
An  article  on  Phonetic  Reading  in  the  Western  Teacher  has 
just  been  put  into  my  hands  in  which  the  author  entirely 
ignores  the  child  process  of  growth  and  the  psycholog}'  of 
reading  and  gives  as  his  main  argument  for  teaching  reading 
by  phonetics  that  "  the  phonetically  trained  child  in  his  first 
school  year  easily  masters  a  thousand  words."  He  adds  that 
"  if  taught  correctly  the  child  has  the  key  to  reading."  I  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  the  author  further — "  the  average 
child  taught  by  the  word-and-sentence  method  does  well  if  he 
masters  two  hundred  words  during  the  first  school  year." 
Miss  Bowden  succeeded  in  teaching  beginners  in  eight  weeks 
147  words  which  they  could  recognize  in  isolation  and  con- 
text, 127  of  these  were  known  in  isolation  and  she  used  no 
analysis  whatever. 

Most  writers  who  advocate  the  early  use  of  phonic  analysis 
take  it  for  granted  that  reading  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
first  year  of  school  and  that  the  great  aim  to  be  accomplished 
is  independent  recognition  of  the  largest  vocabulary  possible. 
They  are  certainly  mistaken  in  both  views. 

It  is  true  that  no  piece  of  work  is  rationalized  until  ana- 
lyzed. No  piece  of  work  may  be  most  effectively  done  until 
analysis  has  taken  place.  The  most  effective  movements  for 
throwing  a  ball  could  not  be  first  learned  one  at  a  time.  The 
whole  movement  is  attempted  through  trial  and  error,  imita- 
tion, suggestion,  but  if  left  here  the  movement  may  be  of  a 
low  order.  There  comes  a  time  when  attention  needs  to  be 
directed  to  this  element  and  that,  in  the  movement,  in  order  to 
correct  or  improve  the  whole.  This  is  true  in  learning  to 
dra\y,  paint,  write,  talk,  etc.  So  phonic  analysis  has  its  place 
in  aiding  a  child  to  become  his  own  master  of  word  recogni- 
tion and  word  pronunciation.    Indeed  it  must  not  be  neglected. 
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The  only  contention  here  is  that  phonic  analysis  must  not  be 
taught  too  early  in  the  child's  life  or  in  beginning  reading.  It 
must  be  kept  subordinate  to  reading  as  thought  gathering  at 
all  times. 

Phonic  exercises  may  perform  another  function — that  of 
correcting  faulty  articulation  and  enunciation.  Children  with 
such  faults  who  fail  to  learn  through  imitation  should  be 
shown  the  correct  placing  of  the  vocal  organs,  for  elemental 
sounds  made  incorrectly. 

Teachers,  however,  need  more  scientific  training  in  phonetics. 
The  ordinary  teacher  has  little  knowledge  of  the  sound  values 
of  letters  or  of  how  to  make  them,  i.  e.,  witness  the  vocaliza- 
tion in  the  sound  of  '  th,'  '  d,'  etc.,  in  any  school  room. 

Education  is  not  merely  a  question  of  what  a  child  can  do. 
We  needs  must  make  him  a  possessor  of  adult  knowledge. 
The  question  is  when  and  how  rapidly  is  it  safe,  from  the 
standpoint  of  child  growth  and  development  and  the  results 
upon  his  growth  and  development,  to  do  so?  When  are  we 
going  to  learn  to  evaluate  school  work  on  some  other  basis 
than  the  quantitative?  When  are  we  going  to  see  that  our 
methods  must  take  advantage  of  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  growth  ? 

True  we  are  still  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  are  mature  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  activities,  but  there  are  enough  data  to  war- 
rant a  procedure  which  postpones  highly  artificial  and  com- 
plex activities  such  as  writing  and  reading  beyond  that  period 
which  presents  uneven  growth,  is  low  in  control  of  activity 
dominated  by  higher  brain  centers,  shows  little  ability  in  accu- 
racy and  steadiness  and  is  highly  susceptible  to  fatigue.  No 
doubt  maturity  for  co-ordinations  of  reading  and  writing  may 
be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  gradated  activities  which  tend  to 
use  first,  the  fundamental  movements  dominated  by  the  spinal 
cord,  second,  the  less  fundamental  and  more  complex  con- 
trolled by  the  lower  brain  centers,  and  third,  the  so-called 
accessory  movements  which  are  the  last  to  be  learned  because 
dominated  by  the  higher  brain  centers.  And  if  we  can  legiti- 
mately accelerate  growth  we  should  learn  how  to  do  so.  The 
Montessori  system  is  an  experiment  in  this  line. 

The  method  of  learning  to  read  which  a  child  naturally  em- 
ploys is  in  accord  with  the  findings  from  the  various  sources 
which  we  have  discussed  above.  The  child  from  his,  "  What 
does  that  say?"  learns  to  read  signs,  bill  posters,  newspaper 
and  magazine  names,  labels,  etc.  He  also  reads  the  titles  below 
the  pictures  in  his  story  books,  and  can  soon  tell  where  "  it 
says,  '  Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,'  and  '  Ding  dong  bell.'  "    Recog- 
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nition  of  words  as  separate  elements  follows  easily,  especially 
of  those  that  arouse  concrete  imagery.  When  the  need  is  felt 
for  other  than  context  aid  in  understanding  words  derivative, 
phonetic  and  alphabetic  analysis  may  be  introduced.  Thus 
the  child  may  gain  a  mastery  over  word  recognition,  not 
through  viewing  all  words  as  series  of  separate  sounds  to  be 
organized  into  wholes,  but  as  carriers  of  meaning,  which  his 
knowledge  of  alphabetic,  phonetic  and  derivative  elements 
helps  him  to  define  more  quickly  and  accurately. 
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PRESENT  PRACTICES  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS 


By  Winifred  Richmond,  Clark  University 


The  education  of  the  adolescent  girl,  or  the  girl  of  secondary 
school  age,  presents  many  peculiar  problems.  We  in  this 
country  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  co-education  is  the 
reply  to  almost  any  question  that  can  be  raised  relative  to 
the  training  of  the  girl  below  the  college,  and  in  most  com- 
munities, until  very  recently,  it  has  been  identical  education 
as  well.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  working  out  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  and  has  perhaps  been  necessary  to  demon- 
strate woman's  mental  and  physical  fitness  for  scholastic  pur- 
suits. But  within  recent  years  have  come  stirrings  and  search- 
ings  of  conscience.  Dr.  Hall's  "  Adolescence  "  was  a  bomb- 
shell in  the  educational  world,  demanding  as  it  did  that  our 
educational  practices  justify  themselves  by  the  scientific  study 
of  the  child.  Dr.  Hall's  work,  of  course,  attacked  the  prob- 
lem from  the  psychological  standpoint;  on  the  other  hand, 
social  and  economic  considerations,  which  are  prompting  the 
formation  of  special  schools  and  the  introduction  of  vocational 
or  industrial  courses,  have  begun  to  direct  attention  to  the 
education  of  girls  as  a  form  of  special  education.  And  so  it 
has  come  about,  quite  recently,  that  various  experiments  are 
being  tried,  looking  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  girl 
herself,  and  a  more  intelligent  attempt  to  help  her  find  her 
place  in  society.  This  paper  will  confine  itself  to  a  study  of 
such  experiments,  for  as  yet  they  are  little  else, — as  are  in 
progress  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  consider — 

I.  Segregation,  either  in  separate  schools,  or  in  separate 
classes  within  the  same  school. 

II.  Home  economics,  or  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  courses, 
whether  conducted  wholly  within  the  school,  or  with  credit 
for  home  work. 

III.  Housecraft  or  Homecraft  schools. 

IV.  Vocational  courses  and  trade  schools. 

V.  Continuation  schools. 
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I.    Segregation 

We  have  here  to  consider  first  the  public  high  schools  for 
girls,  which  are  not,  of  course,  a  new  institution,  but  are  in 
most  instances  schools  which  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time,  and  they  represent  the  more  conservative  opinion  regard- 
ing a  girl's  education  which  still  prevails,  chiefly  in  the  East 
and  South.  But  the  decidedly  new  departures  from  the  tra- 
ditional courses  of  study  seen  in  some  of  them  bring  them 
within  the  limits  of  our  study. 

In  1914,  according  to  the  Commissioner's  report,  there 
were  28  of  these  schools,  which  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Massachusetts,  4 ;  Xew  York.  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  5 ;  Maryland, 
4 ;  South  Carolina,  i ;  Georgia,  4 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Kentucky,  i ; 
Illinois,  I ;  and  California,  2.  The  total  number  of  girls  in 
these  schools  was  34,362.  The  two  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, 
while  if  we  include  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  the  four  have 
over  80  per  cent.  Philadelphia  has  no  mixed  high  schools, 
and  Baltimore  has  none  for  white  pupils. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  public  high  schools  for  girls 
is  the  William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia.  Its  prin- 
cipal is  W.  D,  Lewis,  the  author  of  a  little  monograph, 
"  Democracy's  High  School,"  which  sets  forth  the  principles 
of  the  school. 

These  are,  in  brief,  something  as  follows: 

The  first  duty  of  the  school  toward  the  adolescent  girl  is 
to  conserve  her  health.  The  home,  under  present  conditions, 
whatever  it  ought  to  do,  is  not  doing  it.  To  this  end  the 
school  should  begin  with  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
which  would  note  defects  that  call  for  individual  treatment; 
it  should  notify  the  home  where  medical  care  is  needed,  and 
should  itself  undertake  many  tasks  for  physical  improvement 
that  it  can  perform  much  better  than  any  other  agency.  It 
should  give  a  thorough  course  in  personal  and  community 
hygiene,  with  physiology  enough  to  make  it  intelligible.  It 
should  require  every  girl  in  the  school  to  take  this  course  the 
first  year,  so  as  to  reach  those  w'ho  drop  out. 

As  a  second  essential,  the  school  should  give  to  ever}'  girl 
a  thorough  and  systematic  training  to  fit  her  for  efficiency  in 
the  home.  This  training  should  include  child  hygiene  and 
child  psychology.  A  third  duty  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  the 
girl  a  training  that  will  enable  her  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

The  course  of  study  "  must  be  so  administered  as  to  be 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  needs.  It  should  provide  for 
the  girl  of  scholarly  ability  and  ambition  and  plenty  of  hand- 
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work  and  practical  training  for  the  large  majority  who  have 
no  distinctively  intellectual  interests.  It  should  require  of 
every  girl  both  mental  and  manual  work  throughout  her 
course;  it  should  give  her  the  fullest  instruction  she  can 
assimilate  in  oral  and  written  English  and  in  the  masterpieces 
of  our  own  literature.  It  should  require  of  all  some  acquaint- 
ance with  scientific  principles  as  applied  to  daily  life,  some 
familiarity  with  business  practice  and  elementary  accounting, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  economic  and  governmental  activi- 
ties of  organized  society."  To  put  all  this  briefly  in  his  own 
words — "  The  high  school's  largest  possible  service,  so  far  as 
the  girls  are  concerned,  is  to  conserve  their  health,  train  them 
for  household  efficiency  and  economic  independence,  and  bring 
them  into  touch  with  the  larger  social  and  intellectual  interests 
of  humanity." 

The  William  Penn  High  School  runs  4  courses,  the  College 
Preparatory,  the  General,  Commercial,  and  Art  and  Home 
Economics  course.  The  last  two  may  be  taken  with  or 
without  a  foreign  language.  Except  for  the  emphasis  upon 
biology  and  hygiene  in  all  the  courses  in  the  first  year, 
they  do  not  look  very  different  from  the  courses  in  most  of 
the  high  schools  in  our  larger  cities.  But  according  to  the 
monograph,  the  method  is  very  different  from  the  traditional 
one.  Dr.  Lewis'  fundamental  thesis  is  that  the  high  school 
is  a  cooperative  agency  for  social  service,  and  its  aim  train- 
ing in  right  social  thinking. 

Another  great  public  high  school  for  girls  is  the  Wadleigh 
in  New  York  City.  This  school  has  recently  organized  a 
home-craft  course  very  different  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
domestic  science  course.  "  It  includes  the  home-making  sub- 
jects, but  it  makes  novel  provision  for  vocational  study  and 
puts  a  distinctly  present-use  valuation  on  all  subjects.  There 
are  new  subjects  dealing  not  only  with  woman's  home  work, 
but  with  her  social  relations, — historical,  legal,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic. Latin  and  Greek  are  not  heard  of;  the  modem  lan- 
guages are  elective ;  in  mathematics  a  year  of  household  arith- 
metic is  required,  and  also  another  year  of  mathematics.  The 
other  required  general  subjects  are  a  year  of  English,  a  year 
of  biology,  two  years  of  drawing,  two  years  of  music,  four 
years  of  physical  training.  The  required  subjects  of  house- 
hold concern  are:  Domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  two 
years  of  each ;  hygiene  and  sanitation,  household  management, 
social  efficiency,  and  essentials  of  conduct."  (Quotation  from 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1914,  No.  37,  "  Educa- 
tion for  the  Home.") 

We  may  mention  another  great  girls'  high  school,  that  of 
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Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  has  an  enrollment  at  the  present 
time  of  1,635  girls.  A  recent  letter  from  the  principal 
reads :  "  We  have  no  domestic  science  and  home  economics 
course  so-called,  but  we  offer  work  in  these  subjects  and  give 
full  credit  for  it.  Within  a  range  of  10  electives  of  the  32 
points  required  for  graduation,  a  student  may  substitute  work 
in  these  subjects  for  text-book  subjects.  At  present  365  girls 
are  taking  the  work  in  cooking,  352  girls  the  work  in  draw- 
nig;  this  latter  is  closely  correlated  with  the  Household  Arts 
work.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  girls  take  the  work  in  sew- 
ing, and  41,  the  work  in  millinery.  In  all  these  courses  the 
normal  time  devoted  by  a  pupil  is  two  ninet>'-minute  periods 
a  week  on  consecutive  days.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is 
one  class  of  24  girls  in  \'ocational  Cooking.  This  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  a  girl  for  lunch-room  management,  cater- 
ing, etc." 

In  this  school  they  give  credit  for  work  done  under  private 
instruction  in  piano  and  other  orchestral  music.  In  this 
way  a  girl  musically  inclined  may,  during  the  4  years 
secure  6  of  the  32  points  required  for  graduation.  They  also 
maintain  an  elective  course  in  vocational  English,  which 
studies  ad-writing,  newspaper  reporting,  etc. 

These  instances  will  ser\'e  as  examples  of  how  the  public 
high  schools  for  girls  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Next,  we  find  some  experiments  in  segregation  that  are 
being  tried  out  within  the  co-educational  schools.  The  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  many  schools  where  this  is  being 
done.  Certain  schools  in  Seattle,  Washington;  in  Fresno, 
California ;  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma ;  in  Richmond,  Indiana ; 
the  Englewood  High  School,  in  Chicago;  the  high  schools  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  the  Junior 
High  School  in  Clinton,  Iowa — ^there  are  doubtless  many 
more,  but  these  are  all  of  which  we  have  first-hand  knowledge. 
Of  these  8  schools,  4  separate  the  classes  in  science :  3  in  physi- 
ologv',  physical  culture,  and  manual  training,  either  through 
all  or  a  part  of  the  course;  2  separate  in  drawing;  Seattle, 
where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  something  more  than  a 
year,  would  segregate  all  science  classes,  as  well  as  mathe- 
matics, English  for  the  first  two  years,  history  the  first  year; 
in  the  Junior  High  School  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  organized  in  separate  rooms  and  classes  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  sending  them  to  the  manual  training  and 
home  economics  work.  The  reasons  given  for  segregation  in 
these  8  schools  agree  pretty  well  in  emphasizing  the  practical 
aim ;  only  one  of  them  neglects  to  state  it,  giving  a  purely 
psychological   reason.     The  three   schools   that  segregate   in 
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physiology  find  that  they  can  teach  sex  hygiene  thus,  though 
that  was  not  the  primary  reason  for  adopting  the  plan.  As  to 
the  advantages  derived  from  segregation,  the  following  are 
some  mentioned: 

"  It  gives  the  teacher  a  closer  touch  with  the  pupils,  and 
the  instruction  is  much  more  effective  and  valuable." 

"  The  pupils  are  more  interested  and  the  teachers  find  it 
easier  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  their  particular  needs." 

"  More  students  (the  girls,  presumably)  are  now  taking 
science  than  before  (when  all  had  to  take  College  Preparatory 
Physics)  and  not  so  many  drop  out." 

"  It  makes  a  big  improvement  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sci- 
ence work  to  girls  and  boys." 

"  Our  own  observation  and  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
patrons  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  the  experiment  is  well 
worth  while." 

Englewood  is,  however,  the  only  school  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find  that  has  carried  out  the  experiment  systematically 
for  an  appreciable  time,  and  attempted  a  scientific  evaluation 
of  the  results.  The  experiment  began  in  1905  under  Principal 
Armstrong,  who  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall  that 
the  great  discrepancies  in  development  between  boys  and  girls 
in  the  first  high  school  years  was  sufficient  warrant  for  differ- 
ent treatment.  In  an  article  in  the  School  Review  (Dec, 
1906)  he  says,  "  As  children  of  14  enter  the  high  school,  the 
girl  is  from  one  to  two  years  more  mature  than  the  boy. 
She  is  already  a  woman  in  seriousness  of  purpose,  in  power 
of  application,  and  in  womanly  instincts.  He  is  but  a  play- 
ful little  fellow,  not  yet  weaned  from  marbles  and  peg  tops. 
...  I  would  not  have  them  attend  separate  schools,  because 
of  the  loss  of  social  influence  upon  each  other;  but  I  would 
grade  them  by  sex  in  order  to  put  those  of  like  mind  and 
purpose  together." 

After  four  years  of  trial  of  the  system,  Principal  Armstrong 
published  the  results  to  date.  They  are  certainly  striking 
enough  to  warrant  close  inspection.  Of  the  38%  increase  in 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  10  years,  94%  was  after  segrega- 
tion had  been  in  operation,  and  of  the  96%  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys,  79%  was  after  segregation.  This  might, 
of  course,  have  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  Principal 
Armstrong  has  ruled  out  all  the  other  factors,  that,  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  discover,  might  have  been  operative.  The 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  boys  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
manual-training  courses  were  introduced  into  the  school  in 
the  meantime  which  attracted  fully  twice  as  many  girls  as 
boys,  and  that  a  large  manual-training  high  school  for  boys 
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was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  which  attracted  boys  from 
all  over  the  city,  and  transfers  were  freely  given  to  any  boys 
of  Englewood  who  wished  to  enter  it.  However,  the  graphs 
showing  scholarship  are  just  as  striking.  Boys  are  compared 
with  boys  and  boys  with  girls,  and  in  every  case  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  boys  shows  a  great  improvement.  The  boys  of 
one  class,  1909,  were  higher  than  the  girls  of  their  class  from 
start  to  finish,  which  was  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the  school, 
as  it  is,  we  believe,  in  most  mixed  high  schools.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  experiment  the  principal  kept  in  touch  with 
the  opinion  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  upon  the  subject, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  great  unanimity  of  opinion  re- 
garding its  value.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  segregation 
was  practiced  during  the  first  two  years,  what  differentiation 
there  was  later  being  determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of 
the  course  of  study.  However,  when  Mrs.  Young  took  charge 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  she  was  not  in  favor  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  and  the  experiment  had  to  be  abandoned, 
except  where  it  could  be  made  upon  the  ground  of  better 
adaptation,  as  in  the  classes  in  Household  Physics,  Engineer- 
ing Physics,  etc.  Principal  Armstrong,  however,  is  still  con- 
vinced that  it  is  an  eminently  desirable  course  to  pursue. 

n.     Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
Courses 

The  first  high  school  to  introduce  domestic  science  was  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1884;  the  next  year  it  was  offered  in  the 
high  schools  of  San  Francisco.  A  few  other  large  cities  fol- 
lowed suit,  but  not  till  within  the  last  decade  did  the  great 
development  of  the  subject  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  education  movement.  This  movement  was  begun 
in  Massachusetts  in  1906  by  the  industrial  education  law,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  since  followed  her 
example.  The  household  is  now  given  full  recognition  along 
with  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  vocations,  as  a 
field  for  which  the  State  should  give  preparation.  In  1914, 
33  States  had  thus  recognized  the  teaching  of  home  econ- 
omics, and  in  29  of  them  State  aid  is  given  to  secondary 
schools  maintaining  such  courses.  In  October.  1914,  2,440 
high  schools,  out  of  the  11,515  in  the  country,  reported  regis- 
tration in  courses  in  home  economics.  But  a  statement  like 
this  tells  us  little  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  these 
schools.  No  doubt  to  some  of  them  domestic  economy  means 
a  little  fancy  cooking,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  list  includes 
cities  like  Xew  York  and  Cincinnati  in  which  elaborate  voca- 
tional courses  are  maintained.    The  following  tables,  compiled 
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from  288  representative  high  schools,  may  give  us  a  better 
idea. 

Table  1* 
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Advanced  cookery 
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Cookery  for  sick 

58 
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Food  chemistry 

57 
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60 
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Nutrition,  dietetics 

49 
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Table  2 
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Median  hours  offered 

Modes 
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89 
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54;  80, 108 
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Clothing 
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80.5 

14;  1,  240 

175-180 

72; 180; 288 

360 


Shelter 
and  man- 
agement 


72 

25 

3;  680 

54-62 


♦  Tables  taken  from  "  Education  for  the  Home,"  Bulletin  No.  37, 
1914,  pages  106  and  107. 
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The  courses  may  be  grouped  under  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  and  management.  It  is  evident  from  the  tables  that 
more  high  schools  are  offering  courses  in  cookery,  food  chem- 
istry and  dietetics  than  in  the  clothing  subjects,  including 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinerj-,  textiles,  and  costume  design, 
while  the  third  group  of  courses,  shelter  and  management,  is 
as  yet,  in  the  schools  under  consideration,  ver>'  much  behind 
the  other  two,  appearing  in  about  one-fourth  of  them.  A 
third  table,  which  we  shall  not  give  here,  gives  the  time  allot- 
ment for  all  subjects  combined,  by  total  hours,  in  which  the 
mean  appears  as  304-315  hours  of  instruction,  and,  according 
to  the  above  report,  this  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  number 
of  hours  of  home  economics  teaching  actually  given  in  the 
American  high  school  at  present. 

Cooperation  with  the  home  has  taken  various  forms.  Some 
schools  in  which  equipment  for  domestic  science  teaching 
could  not  be  procured,  have  presented  problems  to  be  worked 
out  at  home  and  later  reported  upon  at  school.  At  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire,  a  kitchen,  laboratory,  and  dining-room  were 
installed,  and  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  food  material  was 
solved  by  "  borrowing  the  material  from  the  neighbors,"  and 
returning  the  finished  product  to  those  who  furnished  the 
"  raw  material."  There  is  also  the  so-called  "  Crete  "  plan, 
which  originated  in  Crete,  Nebraska ;  according  to  this  plan 
the  women  of  the  neighborhood  teach  groups  of  girls  in  their 
own  kitchens,  each  woman  taking  some  feature  of  housekeep- 
ing in  which  she  is  specially  interested  or  expert.  The  bulle- 
tin quoted  above  finds  that  of  232  high  schools  reporting,  55, 
or  23%,  had  some  form  of  cooperation  between  home  and 
school  in  their  domestic  science  work. 

III.    Housecraft  or  Homecraft  Schools 

Within  ver}-  recent  years  a  new  tj'pe  of  household  training 
has  appeared,  namely,  the  so-called  housecraft  school.  Per- 
haps the  pioneer  school  of  this  sort  is  the  "  Home  School " 
at  Providence.  R.  I.,  which  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  191 1, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr,  Randall  J.  Condon,  now 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Condon  had  become  convinced  several 
years  before  that  the  domestic  science  courses  then  in  opera- 
tion were  far  from  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  more  closeh'  cor- 
related with  the  work  of  the  community.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  girl's  education  ought  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  she  will  marry  and  take  charge  of  a  home,  and  that 
whatever  else  is  given  her  in  the  public  schools,  ever}-  girl 
ought  at  least  to  have  an  opportunity'  for  training  in  the  duties 
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and  responsibilities  of  the  home-maker  and  housekeeper.  The 
ideal  place  to  give  this  training  is  in  a  real  home — so  there 
you  have  the  genesis  of  the  Home  School. 

A  five-room  flat  was  selected  in  one  of  the  thickly  settled 
and  poorer  districts  of  the  city ;  the  problem  of  its  renovating 
and  furnishing  was  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Technical  High 
School,  who  were  thus  confronted  by  a  practical  application 
of  their  theoretical  work.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  worked  at 
the  task,  which  was  not  finished  in  detail,  as  that  was  left  to 
the  girls  who  were  to  be  its  students,  thus  imitating  as  closely 
as  possible  conditions  in  real  life.  When  the  school  opened 
there  was  a  grand  rush  of  girls — it  had  been  well  advertised — 
and  many  had  to  be  turned  away.  The  first  week  over  175 
girls  were  enrolled,  and  there  was  a  long  waiting  list.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
housework,  a  teacher  being  in  charge  of  each  department.  The 
girls  are  in  groups  of  10,  one  group  to  each  teacher,  and  the 
work  is  so  alternated  that  every  girl  receives  the  work  in  each 
department.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above  there  is 
a  course  in  hygiene,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  upon  personal 
hygiene,  with  instruction  in  sex-hygiene,  and  informal  talks 
on  books,  pictures,  nature  study,  etc.  The  daytime  girls  are 
above  13  years  of  age,  while  the  evening  classes  are  made  up 
of  older  girls,  most  of  whom  are  working  girls  looking  for- 
ward to  homes  of  their  own.  The  courses  are  elastic,  planned 
more  with  a  view  to  meeting  individual  needs  than  the  fixed 
demands  of  a  class,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  two- 
year  course  for  the  older  girls  and  a  three-year  course  for  the 
younger  ones.  The  work  is  not,  strictly  so-called,  secondary, 
since  a  girl  can  enter  it  without  completing  the  formal  gram- 
mar grade  work,  but  the  age  requirement  puts  it  under  the 
head  of  training  for  the  adolescent,  and  the  idea  might  well 
be  applied  in  the  junior  high  schools.  The  aim,  as  has  per- 
haps been  inferred,  is  partly  vocational,  partly  cultural ;  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Miss  Trowbridge,  one  of  its  first 
teachers,  "  the  idea  is  not  merely  to  make  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  girl  greater,  but  rather  to  develop  from  the  stratum  where 
economic  pressure  is  greatest,  a  new  type  of  woman — clean, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  competent."  The  school  takes 
advantage  of  the  various  social  organizations  that  offer  help- 
ful influences,  such  as  the  Public  Library,  the  Museums,  the 
District  Nurses'  Association,  the  Young  Woman's  Christian 
Association,  and  others.  It  has  a  well  chosen  library  of  its 
own,  and  the  girls  have  charge  of  a  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
den where  the  aim  is  distinctly  practical.  The  play  spirit  finds 
expression  in  school  parties,  in  evenings  of  games  and  plays 
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and  musical  evenings ;  and  trips  to  museums,  art  galleries  and 
the  country  help  in  the  development  of  the  whole  girl.  The 
school  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  in  much  the 
same  sense  that  the  Settlement  House  is.  There  are  some 
other  cities  in  which  the  plan  is  being  tried,  and  it  would  seem 
to  offer  a  .particularly  feasible  solution  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  education  of  girls  in  the  class  where, 
as  Miss  Trowbridge  puts  it,  the  economic  pressure  is  greatest. 

IV.    Vocational  Education 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  schools  and  courses  whose 
aims  were  not  strictly  vocational  or  only  partly  so.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  those  which  have  as  their  chief  aim  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  girl  for  some  trade,  business,  or  industry  where 
she  shall  earn  a  wage,  that  being  the  sense  in  which  "  voca- 
tional "  is  used  in  this  paper.  So  we  have  here  to  consider 
first,  commercial  or  business  courses  and  schools ;  second,  trade 
or  industrial  courses  and  schools. 

Commercial  or  Business  Courses. — From  the  beginning  the 
commercial  courses  and  commercial  high  schools  have  attracted 
large  numbers  of  girls.  Clerical  work  and  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  fields  peculiarly  attractive  to  women,  and  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  persons  so  employed  are  of  the 
female  sex.  Not  only  do  girls  crowd  into  the  commercial 
courses  in  the  public  schools,  but  they  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  private  business  schools,  many  of  which  could  not  exist 
without  their  patronage.  A  study  of  the  conditions  in  i6 
of  the  largest  American  cities,  made  two  years  ago,  shows  a 
considerable  proportion  of  all  secondary  pupils  enrolled  in 
commercial  classes,  and  the  author  of  the  report  says  we  are 
probably  spending  more  to-day  for  the  commercial  course 
than  for  any  other  single  course  in  the  secondary  school.  But 
just  because  business  education  is  so  well  established  we  hear 
less  about  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  a  live  issue  in  the  sense 
that  we  do  industrial  training  or  training  for  the  home.  But 
the  great  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  these  courses  makes  them 
of  interest  in  our  study.  The  report  quoted  above  declares 
that  the  girls  are  benefiting  from  the  course  as  planned  at 
present  at  the  expense  of  the  boys,  who  find  their  training  of 
little  advantage  to  them  because  the  demand  is  for  women 
instead  of  for  men.  None  of  the  i6  cities  investigated  make 
any  effort  to  differentiate  the  courses,  apparently  taking  it  for 
granted  that  boys  and  girls  meet  the  same  demands  in  business 
and  must  be  trained  in  the  same  way. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Schools. — As  yet  the  schools  of  this 
type  for  girls  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.    The  demand  for 
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industrial  education  was  naturally  at  first  for  the  boy,  since 
upon  wage-earning  depends  his  fate  not  merely  for  a  time, 
but  normally  throughout  life.  But  the  great  numbers  of  un- 
skilled girls  who  crowd  into  industry  every  year,  as  well  as 
the  demand  for  competent  and  trained  workers  in  various 
trades  and  industries  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  of  trade  or  industrial  schools  for  girls, 
or  of  courses  in  the  high  schools  already  existing.  The  sepa- 
rate trade  schools  for  girls  are  few  as  yet.  Several  of  them 
were  established  and  maintained  for  some  time  by  private 
initiative  and  were  later  taken  over  by  the  State  or  city.  Thus 
the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  in  New  York,  were  conducted  for  several  years  as 
private  enterprises. 

The  Educational  Directory  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
1915-16  lists  II  of  these  trade  or  vocational  schools  for  girls, 
exclusive  of  the  schools  for  colored  children.  These  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Massachusetts,  3 ;  Connecticut,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin,  one  each.  Several  of  these  schools  have  been 
in  operation  only  a  year,  or  even  less.  The  Trade  School  for 
Girls  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  will  serve  us  very  well  as 
an  example.  This  school  was  organized  something  over  three 
years  ago,  after  a  careful  survey  conducted  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston.  The  report  of  this  investigation  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  industrial  education  differ 
with  the  community,  and  that  the  school  to  give  proper  ser- 
vice must  adapt  itself  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Since  in  Worcester  the  machine-operating  industries  are  those 
in  which  by  far  the  greater  number  of  girls  and  women  are 
employed,  the  report  recommended  that  the  school  should  em- 
phasize these  courses,  as  well  as  part-time  or  continuation 
instruction,  in  order  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  women  and 
girls  who  are  already  employed  and  cannot,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  give  full  time  to  the  school.  The  school  was  organ- 
ized on  this  basis,  but  gave  also  courses  in  the  other  feminine 
industries,  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery.  It  now  employs 
24  instructors  in  the  day  school  and  27  in  the  evening  school 
and  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  both  day  and  evening 
classes.  There  are  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  power 
machine  operating,  physical  education,  art  and  academic  sub- 
jects. A  class  in  trade  cooking  operates  a  cafeteria  in  the 
Boys'  Trade  School  Building,  and  is  composed  of  girls  who 
are  interested  in  opening  tea-rooms  or  food  sale  shops.  In  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  a  few 
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days  ago,  the  writer  was  told  that  the  great  demand  for  in- 
struction had  not  been  what  the  report  anticipated,  but  is  in 
the  homemaking  subjects;  the  girls  are  especially  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  make  their  own  clothes.  Moreover,  the 
girls  in  this  school  are  by  no  means  girls  from  the  poorer 
classes.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  school  beyond  the  age  when 
they  are  legally  required  to  attend,  is  proof  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to  remain  in  school  if  they  choose.  Though  most 
of  them  will  probably  go  to  work  when  they  leave  school,  and 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  remain  in  school  at  some  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  either  themselves  or  their  parents,  they  are  not 
from  the  class  that  economic  conditions  force  into  work  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Another  fact  gives  emphasis  to 
this :  the  demand  for  the  homemaking  courses  is  so  great  that 
the  director  is  contemplating  a  four-year  course  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  will  be  one  of  the  first  of  that  length  to  be  estab- 
lished in  a  secondary  school. 

The  Boston  and  Cambridge  Trade  Schools  for  girls  give 
practically  the  same  courses  as  are  given  here,  but  with  more 
emphasis  upon  trade  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  Man- 
hattan Trade  School,  in  addition  to  the  above,  offers  course 
in  the  making  of  novelty  goods  and  Trade  Art ;  the  Francis 
T,  Nichols  School  of  New  Orleans  offers  a  one-year  course 
in  Art  Needle  Work  and  a  three-months'  course  in  launder- 
ing; the  Girls'  Vocational  High  School  of  Minneapolis  is 
organized  on  the  half  trade  and  half-allied-academic  work 
plan,  the  object  being  to  prepare  the  girl  to  earn  her  o\\ti  liv- 
ing and  also  to  give  her  as  broad  a  training  for  life  as  is 
possible  in  the  two  years  of  the  course.  In  all  these  schools 
home-making  is  taught,  some  of  them  having  full  two-year 
courses.  In  most  of  them  the  work  of  the  school  is  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  that  is,  the  work  is  sold,  either  at  cost  to  the 
girls  themselves,  or  to  any  one  who  cares  to  buy,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  purchase  more  material.  At  some  of  them 
orders  are  received  for  work,  which  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  of  handling  real  trade  problems,  and  furnishes 
materials  which  would  be  too  expensive  to  supply  for  training 
work. 

Vocational  courses  for  girls  within  the  high  schools  are 
maintained  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, sewing,  dressmaking,  and  milliner}'  form  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  courses.  A  survey  of  Manual,  Domestic, 
and  Vocational  Training  in  the  United  States,  made  by  the 
Department  of  Practical  Arts  of  the  public  schools  of  Read- 
ing. Pennsylvania,  in  1914.  found  that  in  147  cities  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  taught  in  the  high  schools  with  a  dis- 
tinctly vocational  aim :    Cooking,  98 ;  dressmaking,  92  ;  sew- 
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ing,  89;  home  economics,  'J2',  millinery,  71;  nursing,  24; 
costume  designing,  4 ;  dietetics,  i ;  food  preparation,  i ;  house 
decoration,  i ;  laundering,  i.  Presumably  in  all  these  courses 
related  academic  work  is  required  also. 

Cincinnati  offers  a  vocational  music  course,  which  leads  to 
graduation,  and  also  gives  piano  instruction  in  the  high 
schools.  A  great  many  girls  elect  these  courses.  This  city 
also  has  a  technical  cooperative  course  for  girls,  four  years  in 
length.  We  quote  from  the  last  annual  report :  "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  the  girl  elects  to  take  trade  work 
in  either  dressmaking  or  millinery,  and  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram is  put  into  operation.  She  spends  one  week  in  trade 
shop  or  establishment  and  one  week  in  school.  Two  girls 
form  a  team,  and  occupy  one  position  in  alternate  weeks. 
This  cooperative  work  is  carried  on  for  two  years." 

V.    Continuation  Schools 

Continuation  schools  are  planned  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  youths  who  have  left  school  to  work  before  the  completion 
of  their  education,  and  take  different  forms  in  different  com- 
munities. In  Cincinnati,  where  the  State  law  requires  all 
girls  to  remain  in  the  regular  day  school  until  their  sixteenth 
birthday,  industrial  classes  have  been  formed  to  take  care  of 
the  girls  who  were  thus  forced  back  to  school  after  having 
been  at  work,  while  both  elementary  and  high  night  schools 
are  maintained,  which  offer  courses  for  girls  and  women  in 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  and  cooking. 
A  unique  feature  of  the  high  school  is  the  supper-cooking 
class,  consisting  of  about  40  girls  who  two  evenings  a  week 
go  directly  from  their  places  of  employment  to  Woodward 
High  School  where  they  receive  instruction  in  cooking  and 
immediately  apply  it  in  cooking  and  serving  their  own  suppers. 
At  7 :30  they  leave  the  Domestic  Science  Department  to  attend 
their  regular  classes  in  academic  and  commercial  subjects. 
Classes  for  women  are  formed  in  any  school  district  where 
20  or  more  women  make  application  for  a  definite  line  of 
instruction.  The  enrollment  in  these  classes  reached  over 
2,000  in  1914. 

Continuation  schools  were  established  under  the  law  of 
1913  in  Massachusetts  in  September,  1914.  The  pupil  must 
spend  at  least  four  hours  a  week  in  school,  and  may  be  re- 
quired to  spend  more.  This  law  is  aimed  primarily  to  reach 
all  the  workers  of  the  age  group  14  to  16.  In  1913-14,  19 
Massachusetts  cities  had  evening  schools  of  homemaking,  in 
which  practically  all  the  students  were  girls  and  women  who 
are  employed  during  the  day.     These  schools,   though   not 
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classed  under  the  law  as  continuation  schools,  are  such  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  our  definition. 

New  York  Cit>'  opened  an  experimental  continuation  trade 
class,  composed  of  i6  white-goods  workers,  in  1914.  Four 
girls  were  selected  from  each  of  four  prominent  business 
establishments.  The  girls  attended  the  class  on  alternate  weeks 
in  groups  of  eight.  A  written  report  stating  absences  and 
character  of  work  was  submitted  to  the  employer  on  Friday 
afternoon.  The  wages  for  the  week  was  based  upon  this 
report,  deduction  being  made  for  absence  as  in  the  shop. 

Continuation  schools  somewhat  upon  the  European  plan 
constitute  a  verj'  new  development  in  public  education  in  this 
country,  but  one  which  will  doubtless  continue,  as  they  seem 
to  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  education  for  those  young 
people  who  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  before  they  have 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  or  training  to  make  them  desir- 
able citizens  of  a  democracv. 


Summary 

The  foregoing  bird's  eye  view  of  the  present  situation  has 
served  to  put  before  us  in  a  concrete  way  some  features  of 
the  attempt  to  adjust  our  public  secondar}'  education  to  the 
needs  of  girls.    We  may  summarize  them  briefly  here. 

I.  Segregation  is  still  practiced  in  a  few  of  the  eastern 
cities,  with  an  occasional  high  school  for  girls  in  the  south 
and  west.  These  schools  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  try 
out  new  ideas,  and  many  of  them  are  putting  into  practice 
new  methods  or  courses  looking  toward  a  better  adjustment 
of  their  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

Segregation  within  the  high  school  is  practiced  here  and 
there,  chiefly  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  the  better  adaptation  of  certain  subjects  to 
the  needs  of  the  sexes.  Where  it  has  been  or  is  being  tried 
both  teachers  and  pupils  favor  it  as  a  rule. 

II.  The  subject  of  home  economics  or  some  form  of  domes- 
tic science  or  art  has  had  a  great  development  within  the  last 
few  years.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  States  now  recognize 
training  for  the  home  as  a  part  of  the  function  of  the  State 
in  education,  and  considerably  over  half  them  supply  aid 
to  maintain  home  economics  courses  in  the  secondary  schools. 

III.  The  Homecraft  School,  which  has  developed  in  a  few 
of  our  large  cities,  is  essentially  the  settlement  house  idea 
applied  to  the  public  schools.  The  primary  idea  of  these 
schools  is  that  the  best  place  to  give  a  laiowledge  of  homecraft 
or  housecraft  is  in  a  real  home,  and  the  school  is  therefore  in 
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a  house  conducted  like  any  other  well  ordered  home.  Such 
schools  are  few  as  yet,  but  wherever  found  they  are  usually 
flourishing. 

IV.  Commercial  education  continues  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  girls.  Trade  and  industrial  education  is  receiving 
much  attention  in  the  industrial  centers,  and  at  least  two 
States,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  have  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education  for  girls.  Trade  schools  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  State  have  been  organized  in  several  cities,  and 
in  others  some  form  of  vocational  training  is  being  attempted 
in  the  high  school. 

V.  Continuation  schools  making  special  provisions  for  girls 
have  appeared  in  a  few  places.  These  schools  reach  a  class 
that  apparently  can  be  reached  by  no  other  means,  the  girls 
of  the  age  group  14-16  who  are  forced  into  work  by  reason 
of  economic  pressure  and  who  have  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  previously  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  or  training 
to  make  them  efficient  workers  or  desirable  citizens. 

Out  of  these  attempts  at  readjustment,  and  of  others  with 
a  like  purpose  in  view,  will  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  truer 
understanding  of  the  girl  herself,  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  school  may  be  enabled  to  reach 
"  all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  MENTAL  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NEGRO 

Nietzsche  is  responsible  for  saying — 

"  The  known,  that  is  to  say,  what  we  are  accustomed  to, 
so  that  we  no  longer  marvel  at  it,  the  commonplace,  any  kind 
of  rule  to  which  we  are  habituated,  all  and  ever}thing  in 
which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  at  home — what?  is  not  our 
need  of  knowing  just  this  need  of  the  known  ?  the  will  to  dis- 
cover in  everj'thing  strange,  unusual  or  questionable,  some- 
thing which  no  longer  disquiets  us? 

"  For  what  is  known  is  understood,  they  are  unanimous  as 
to  that.  Even  the  most  circumspect  among  them  think  that 
the  known  is  at  least  more  easily  understood  than  the  strange ; 
that,  for  example,  it  is  methodically  ordered  to  proceed  out- 
ward from  the  inner  world,  from  the  facts  of  consciousness 
because  it  is  the  world  which  is  better  known  to  us.  Error 
of  errors !  The  known  is  the  accustomed,  and  the  accus- 
tomed is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  understand,  that  is  to  say, 
to  perceive  as  a  problem,  to  perceive  as  strange,  distant,  out- 
side of  us."  I  ' 

It  is  doubtless  this  fallacy  of  the  human  mind  which 
makes  life  in  a  democracy  so  difficult.  For  ever}-  little 
Philistine  from  any  cross-roads  station  or  any  traditional 
vantage  point,  feels  himself  quite  competent  to  settle  any  and 
all  questions  which  happen  to  swim  within  his  vision.  One 
by  one  he  takes  up  national  problems,  settles  them  in  an  oflF- 
hand  way,  chiefly  according  to  the  predisposition  and  preju- 
dice of  the  locality  which  has  the  honor  to  claim  his  birth. 
The  basis  for  such  conclusions  is  chiefly  sentimentality,  aug- 
mented by  habits  of  thought  ingrained  in  him  from  childhood. 
Happy  is  the  day  for  the  state  when  any  pressing  problem 
is  raised  above  such  a  quagmire  of  undifferentiated  emotions 
to  the  level  of  impersonal  reasoning.  Then  the  interested 
on-looker  may  hope  for  some  valid  solution  of  even  the  most 
vexing  problem. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our  so-called  race  question 
in  the  south  is  rapidly  reaching  this  level.  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  men  and  women,  trained 
in  methods  of  scientific  investigation,  are  bending  their  efforts 
to  make  the  problem  clear  and  to  offer  such  solutions  as  may 
seem  fit. 
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This  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  raises  at  once  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  security;  it  suggests  an  impersonal, 
dispassionate  investigation.  But  alas!  even  scientists  have 
their  weaknesses ;  even  they  are  prone  to  reach  the  conclusion 
contained  in  their  hypothesis ;  to  find  what  they  set  out  to 
seek.  Such  is  the  danger  of  the  present  study  of  the  negro 
race,  and  since  the  fate  of  a  whole  race  hangs,  as  it  were,  in 
the  balance,  there  is  need  of  calling  attention  to  certain  falla- 
cies which  may  arise  or  which  have  arisen;  of  stressing  the 
need  for  extreme  caution  in  methods  of  investigations  and  in 
the  drawing  of  conclusions. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  any  study  of  the  psychology  of 
the  negro.  This  subject  is  such  a  delicate  one,  there  are  so 
many  rocks  of  tradition  and  prejudice  to  shipwreck  on ;  there 
are  so  many  chances  to  be  wrong  with  the  best  intentions  to 
be  right,  that  one  could  almost  wish  that  the  field  were  yet 
untrodden.  However,  since  some  have  started  such  investi- 
gations, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  quicksands 
and  many  a  cul  de  sac  into  which  even  a  well-disposed  experi- 
menter may  go  astray. 

For  example,  who  is  a  negro?  Quickly  the  man  in  the 
street  answers,  "  Anyone  who  is  not  a  Caucasian,"  and  is 
satisfied.  But  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  that  such  a  loose 
definition  should  satisfy  a  scientist.  Some  more  accurate 
definition  should  be  formulated  as  a  preliminary  step  in  our 
drawing  of  conclusions.  Do  we  mean  by  the  term  one  who 
has  no  white  blood  in  his  veins,  a  pure  African?  or,  if  we 
allow  some  white  blood,  how  much,  one  half,  one  quarter,  one 
eighth?  In  a  recent  investigation  of  insanity  among  the  race, 
the  question  was  waived  aside  as  of  little  moment.  Yet,  it 
seems  important,  since  allowance  is  made  for  diflference  of 
characteristics  in  other  blood  mixtures.  Even  where  two 
races  as  similar  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  mix,  the  product 
is  diflferent  from  either  a  Scot  or  an  Irishman.  It  seems 
plausible  that  there  should  be  some  difference  between  an 
octoroon,  say,  and  a  full-blooded  negro.  But  what?  Only 
study  can  determine  that,  studies  which  might  at  the  same 
time  define  "  the  negro." 

When  we  know  what  a  negro  is,  we  might  well  go  on  to  a 
study  of  inter-racial  conditions;  the  effect  of  environment  on 
the  race,  for  example.  For  it  would  be  a  bold  individual  who 
would  assert  to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  feminist  movement, 
that  race  and  heredity  account  for  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  individual,  that  environment  counts  for  nothing.  There 
are  few  of  us  who  would  limit  our  intellectual  attainments, 
mediocre  as  they  may  be,  to  race  or  to  heredity.     Rather  we  are 
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eager  to  show  that  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given  have 
much  to  give  in  return.  What  would  become  of  the  speech 
of  the  graduation  orator  if  he  could  not  tell  the  sweet  girl 
graduates  that  society  has  a  right  to  expect  much  from  them 
since  so  much  has  been  given  them  ? 

In  the  face  of  such  recollections  one  cannot  avoid  the  issue, 
what  difference  has  environment  made  in  the  mentality  of  the 
negro?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  psychology  of  negroes 
who  are  descended  from  three  or  four  generations  of  edu- 
cated people  and  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  environ- 
ments produced  by  such  ancestry,  and  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  whose  parents  and  grandparents  can  neither  read  nor 
write?  Does  a  difference  exist  between  colored  people  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  hopeless  conservative  and  class- 
conscious  atmosphere  and  those  who  have  been  raised  in  a 
stimulating  environment?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  forced  out 
into  the  world  and  that  of  the  young  women  who  are  kept 
close  at  home? 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  questions  which  seem 
crying  for  solution,  questions  concerning  the  race  itself  which 
should  be  determined  before  any  comparison  is  made  between 
this  race  and  the  white  race.  For  we  must  have  some  fixed 
standards  of  comparison,  if  our  conclusions  are  to  be  trust- 
worthy. Even  so,  our  task  must  needs  be  a  difficult  one,  for 
where  are  we  to  find  a  negro  and  a  white  child  who  have  had 
even  approximately  the  same  environment,  one  a  member  of 
the  ruling  race,  the  other  kept  in  subjection? 

Suppose  an  investigation  be  undertaken  between  children 
of  these  two  races ;  what  test  is  to  be  used  ?  At  the  present 
time  there  is  grave  criticism  of  the  Binet  test,  as  the  supple- 
mentary tests  offered  in  its  place  testify.  Some  psychologists 
question  all  tests  now  being  used  and  are  skeptical  of  the 
scientific  value  of  any  results  gained  by  them.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  situation,  it  seems  really  too  bad  to  wax  dogmatic 
about  any  individual  and  particularly  serious  when  the  mental 
status  of  a  whole  race  is  involved.  Yet  the  Washington  Post 
asserted  flatly  that  a  scientist,  at  a  recent  scientific  gathering, 
had  asserted  that  the  negro  race  tested  three  years  below  the 
white  race.  The  Post  is  not  infallible ;  it  may  have  misquoted 
the  paper  but  the  public  got  an  impression  which  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  damaging  effects.  Why  not  wait  until 
some  less  fallible  test  is  devised? 

However,  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  present  methods 
of  investigation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  white  people  con- 
duct the  investigation ;  especially  is  there  danger  if  the  inves- 
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tigator  is  a  stranger.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  mere  presence  in  the  room  of  a  member  of  the  dominant 
race  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
normal  response.  It  matters  not  how  friendly  the  white 
person  may  be,  there  are  certain  mental  attitudes  so  ingrained 
in  negroes  that  disinterested  friendliness  cannot  be  recognized. 
These  attitudes  are  so  automatic  in  their  action  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  instinctive. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  determination,  on  the  part  of  the 
negro,  not  to  let  a  white  person  know  anything  about  him. 
He  has  been  told  so  often  that  he  is  different ;  a  problem ;  nay, 
even  that  he  is  repulsive  to  white  folks,  that  he  has  developed 
sensitiveness  as  his  protective  coloring.  He  is  determined  not 
to  allow  the  white  race  to  know  him  for  fear  they  will  call 
him  queer.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  get  at  the  reaction  of  even  little  children  of  the  colored 
race.  There  is  a  barrier  erected  as  a  shield  and  only  years  of 
patient,  honest  endeavor  can  enable  one  to  get  behind  it. 

Also  any  race  or  sex  whose  welfare  and  happiness  depends 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  stronger  element  in  the  community 
becomes  very  proficient  in  interpreting  the  moods  of  the  over- 
lord and  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  placate  him.  It  is 
soon  learned  that  to  please  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. This  ability  was  of  so  much  value  during  slavery 
that  the  chances  are  that  those  who  practiced  it  survived ; 
even  to-day  it  has  become  second-nature  for  the  colored  child 
to  do  and  to  say  the  pleasing  thing.  Therefore,  in  any  test 
conducted  by  a  white  person,  the  child's  mind  is  centered  on 
doing  or  saying  the  pleasing  thing  rather  than  on  an  endeavor 
to  get  correct  results.  He  has  only  a  remote  interest  in  mak- 
ing the  right  reaction,  while  his  interest  in  the  approbation  of 
the  lady  is  immediate  and  intense.  This  is  so  universally  true 
that  any  examination  conducted  under  these  conditions  can 
be  little  more  than  a  test  of  good-will ;  beyond  this,  I  doubt 
if  it  has  any  value. 

Another  limitation  in  investigations  of  the  negro  by  the 
white  race  is  that  of  unconscious  mental  bias.  Our  imagina- 
tion has  been  fed  on  sentimental  tales  of  ante-bellum  days, 
on  the  hair-raising  stories  of  reconstruction,  on  newspaper  ex- 
ploitations of  sensational  crimes ;  we  so  rarely  meet  any  of 
the  really  intelligent,  far-sighted  negroes,  that,  unconsciously, 
we  have  certain  preconceived  notions  of  what  the  negro  is. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
just  result ;  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  cases  where  interpretation  is  necessary,  interpre- 
tation being  largely  a  matter  of  personal  bias.     Therefore, 
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my  own  belief  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  white  race 
to  make  satis  factor)'  and  fair  studies  of  negro  psycholog}'. 
Our  limitations  of  race  and  breeding  are  too  great,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  negro  toward  us  is  such  that  we  are  likely  to 
do  harm  rather  than  good  by  treading  in  such  delicate  paths. 
Let  us  confine  our  endeavors  to  the  less  personal  sciences  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  sociologj-  and  economics,  leaving  the 
delicate  manipulation  of  psychology  to  the  negro  himself. 

However,  even  so,  there  is  serious  question  whether  any 
trustworthy  scientific  data  can  be  collected.  When  so  much 
is  at  stake  for  the  negro,  when  his  own  personal  standing,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  race,  is  in  question,  the  temptation  would 
be  great  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  favorable  interpretations. 
The  negro,  too,  has  his  personal  bias  and  would  naturally 
make  allowances  and  suggest  mitigating  circumstances  which 
might  not  appear  quite  just.  He,  like  the  white  scientist, 
might  seek  to  prove  his  hypothesis.  Hence  the  much  needed 
study  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  negro  seems  doomed  to 
failure  since  it  falls  between  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
Perhaps  a  legitimate  solution  might  be  to  have  such  investi- 
gations worked  out  by  a  negro  and  a  white  scientist  working 
together.  Each  could  supply  what  the  other  lacked ;  each 
could  be  a  check  on  the  conclusions  of  the  other.  In  some 
such  way,  much  interesting  and  valuable  data  might  be  pro- 
cured, and  much  injustice  toward  another  race  might  be 
avoided.  i 
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In  the  majority  of  colleges,  the  method  of  assigning  grades 
to  students'  work  in  order  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform  standard 
in  the  various  departments  is  confined  to  collecting  in  the  cen- 
tral office  the  grades  given  in  the  different  courses.  The  re- 
sults thus  obtained  may  be  investigated  and  compared  by 
those  members  of  the  faculty  wishing  to  do  so,  or  may  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  certain  instructors  when  it  seems 
advisable  that  their  system  of  grading  should  be  modified. 

The  assumption  would  seem  to  be  that,  with  this  slight 
check  on  the  extremes  of  grading,  the  marks  of  the  various 
departments  and  of  the  various  instructors  in  the  departments, 
are  of  equal  value;  that  is,  the  grade  of  E  from  any  member 
of  department  A  is  equivalent  to  an  E  given  by  any  member 
of  departments  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  that  is 

Ea  =  Eb  =Ec  =Ed  =  etc. 
Whether  this  is  true  in  a  typical  institution,  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  investigate. 

The  study  is  based  on  the  records  of  students  of  the  Fresh- 
man classes  of  the  years  1910-11,  1911-12,  1912-13,  1913-14, 
in  the  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University.  It 
deals  with  Freshmen  because  many  of  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  first  year  are  compulsory  and  on  that  account  the 
principle  of  selection  does  not  operate.  Whereas  in  the  higher 
electives  where  the  personnel  of  the  class  is  to  a  certain  extent 
determined  by  preference,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  higher 
grades  would  naturally  be  expected  than  in  the  large  unse- 
lected  groups  following  a  prescribed  course;  in  these  latter 
classes  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  normal  distribution  of 
ability. 

The  number  of  grades  given  by  each  instructor  in  each  de- 
partment for  each  of  the  four  years  was  counted  and  this 
material  arranged  so  as  to  give : — 

1.  The  percentage  distribution  of  grades  by  departments. 

2.  The  percentage  distribution  of  grades  by  different  in- 

structors in  the  different  departments. 
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3.  The  percentage  distribution  of  grades  by  years,  enabling 
a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  four  classes  with  re- 
gard to  their  power  of  gaining  the  grades  of  E  and  G. 

In  the  case  of  each  subject,  percentages  have  been  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  marks  given  in  that  sub- 
ject, so  that  where  the  work  covered  two  semesters,  as  it  did 
in  some  departments,  one  individual  has  received  two  marks. 
The  total  number  of  grades  assigned,  on  which  the  percent- 
ages are  based,  is  recorded  in  each  case. 

Distribution  of  Grades  by  Departments 

Table  I  shows  the  percentages  of  grades  in  each  depart- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  over  a  period  of  four  years,  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  marks  given  in  that  department. 

Table  I 


Department 

Percentages  Receiving  Grades  of 

Number 
of 

E 

G 

F 

P 

D 

X 

grades 
awarded 

A 

13.6 

32.2 

39.4 

10.8 

2.4 

1.6 

242 

B 

5.6 

30.8 

42.0 

12.3 

4.8 

4.5 

772 

C 

11.7 

43.6 

30.0 

9.0 

5.6 

0.1 

427 

D 

25.2 

36.0 

24.6 

10.7 

2.8 

0.7 

690 

E 

13.3 

47.4 

16.9 

13.2 

6.2 

3.0 

781 

F 

8.8 

24.7 

30.7 

25.2 

7.4 

3.2 

215 

Ideal  distribution 

5 

20 

50 

20 

5 

The  wide  divergences  of  the  various  departments  both  from 
one  another  and  from  the  ideal  distribution  which  is  discussed 
later,  and  which  is  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  are 
apparent. 

The  natural  conclusions  would  be,  a,  that  the  grade  of  E 
varied  in  value  among  the  various  departments ;  or  b,  that 
the  instruction  was  so  much  better  in  some  departments  as  to 
carry  a  larger  number  of  students  into  the  higher  grades ;  or 
c,  that  the  mental  ability  necessary  in  the  different  subjects 
was  distributed  unevenly  in  the  classes.  This  last  hypothesis 
can  be  dismissed  at  once ;  the  second  supposition  will  later  be 
shown  to  be  extremely  unlikely,  which  leaves   as  the  only 
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feasible  explanation  for  the  differences  in  the  grading  of  the 
various  departments,  the  fact  that  the  grade  E  in  one  depart- 
ment bears  little  if  any  relation  to  an  E  given  in  any  other 


Table  II 

De- 
part- 

Instruc- 
tor 

Years 

Percentages  Receiving  Grades  of 

Number 
of 

ment 

E 

G 

F 

P 

D 

X 

grades 
awarded 

a 

1910-11 

8.7 

19.6 

45.7 

21.8 

2.1 

2.1 

46 

A 

b 

1911-14 

16.0 

32.7 

38.1 

8.0 

3.4 

1.8 

113 

c 

1913-14 

14.8 

32.4 

44.0 

5.9 

0 

2.9 

34 

d 

1911-13 

12.2 

42.9 

32.7 

10.2 

2.0 

0 

49 

a 

1910-14 

8.5 

34.5 

34.5 

14.0 

3.6 

4.9 

165 

b 

1910-12 

2.7 

33.2 

42.0 

12.4 

5.4 

4.3 

186 

B 

c 

1912-14 

4.1 

29.4 

44.2 

14.3 

3.3 

4.7 

147 

d 

1912-14 

14.3 

7.7 

59.1 

6.7 

5.6 

6.6 

91 

e 

1912-13 

4.7 

37.2 

41.8 

11.6 

4.7 

0 

43 

f 

1910-14 

2.9 

36.2 

38.0 

12.2 

6.4 

4.3 

140 

C 

a 

1910-14 

7.7 

44.4 

36.4 

6.4 

5.0 

0.1 

143 

b 

1910-14 

13.7 

43.5 

26.6 

10.2 

6.0 

0 

284 

a 

1910-14 

28.6 

39.7 

21.4 

8.5 

1.4 

0.8 

494 

D 

b 

1910-13 

14.6 

26.1 

38.2 

11.4 

8.9 

0.8 

123 

c 

1912-14 

20.5 

27.4 

24.6 

26.1 

1.4 

0 

73 

a 

1910-14 

12.3 

43.8 

17.4 

14.1 

7.6 

4.8 

397 

E 

b 

1910-14 

11.9 

51.0 

17.2 

12.9 

5.5 

1.5 

326 

c 

1912-13 

27.6 

51.7 

12.1 

8.6 

0 

0 

58 

F 

a 

1910-14 

8.8 

24.7 

30.7 

25.2 

7.4 

3.2 

215 

Ideal  distribution 

5 

20 

50 

20 

5 

department.     That  is,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  equation 
of  identity 

Ea  =  Eb  =  Ec  =  Ed  =  etc. 

does  not  hold  even  approximately. 
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Distribution  of  Grades  by  Different  Instructors  in 
Different  Departments 

In  Table  II  the  percentages  of  the  grades  given  by  different 
instructors  in  each  department  are  presented.  The  percent- 
ages were  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  grades 
given  by  each  instructor  for  the  four  years,  or  whatever 
portion  of  the  four  years  that  instructor  was  present  in  the 
department.  The  general  reliability  of  the  percentages  as 
representing  an  average  distribution,  is  indicated  by  the  total 
number  of  grades  assigned. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  different  instructors 
even  in  the  same  department,  dealing  with  students  of  the 
same  mental  calibre,  do  not  agree  in  their  system  of  marking ; 
for  in  extreme  cases  over  a  period  of  several  years,  a  particu- 
lar instructor  will  give  400  per  cent,  more  E's  than  another 
instructor  in  the  same  department.  This  can  be  due  to  no 
other  cause  than  a  difference  in  a  standard  which  is  purely 
subjective;  it  is  not  a  tenable  position  that  such  a  situation 
can  arise  merely  from  a  difference  of  pedagogical  skill.  In 
fact  the  experience  of  many  would  lead  to  the  view  that  in 
general,  the  better  the  teacher,  the  lower  the  system  of  the 
grading. 

Distribution  of  Grades  by  Years  in  the  Departments 
Table  III  shows  the  percentages  of  grades  given  in  each 
department  taken  as  a  whole,  in  the  separate  years. 

Table  III 


4-1 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

! 

1913-14 

1 

Percentages  Receiving  Grades  of 

" 

E 

G 

F 

P 

D 

X 

E 

15 

4 

14 

28 

7 

G 

28 
33 
50 
40 
48 
16 

F 
45 
41 
22 
22 
13 
34 

P 

6 

12 

9 

7 

31 

D 
3 
5 
5 

2 

8 

12 

X 

3 
5 
0 

1 
3 
0 

E 

14 
6 
11 
21 
16 
11 

G 

35 
32 
34 
37 
52 
29 

F 

P 

D 

1 
4 
8 
4 
4 
11 

X 

0 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 

E 

12 

!  ^ 
9 

Iso 

il2 

14 

G 

40 
42 
51 
30 
47 
36 

F 
35 
37 
29 
27 
21 
25 

P 

10 
5 
7 
12 
12 
11 

D 
3 

4 
3 
1 
6 
5 

X 

A 

9 

19 

46 

22 

2 

2 

28  22 
4014 
3413 
23|l5 

ulio 

0 

B 

2|41 

31 

15 

7 

4 

4 

C 

ii;37 

37 

7 

8 

0 

1 

D 

20 

36 

27 

10 

4 

3 

0 

E 

14 

41 

2115 

6 

3 

2 

F 

2 

18 

3739 

0 

4 

27 

22 

9 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  whether  there  was  any  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  the  departments  as  to  the  abilities  of  the 
various  classes,  as  indicated  by  the  relative  number  of  high 
marks.  This  point  can  be  investigated  by  a  direct  examina- 
tion of  the  data,  but  the  conclusions  are  shown  more  clearly 
by  means  of  Table  IV,  which  is  constructed  on  the  following 
basis : — the  Freshman  class  which  received  from  any  particu- 
lar department  the  highest  percentages  of  the  grades  E  and 
G,  is  given  the  rank  of  i,  the  class  with  the  next  highest  per- 
centage the  rank  2  and  so  on  for  the  four  classes.  Thus  the 
Freshman  class  of  1913-14  was  awarded  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  grades  E  and  G  than  any  of  the  three  preceding  classes, 
except  in  a  single  department  where  it  was  beaten  by  the  class 

Table  IV 

Classes  arranged  in  rank  order  with  respect  to  power  of  gaining  grades 

E  and  G  in  each  department;  1  =  best  class,  4  =  worst  class 


-                   .     ■ 

Department 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

A 

4 

3 

2 

1 

B 

2 

4 

3 

1 

C 

3 

2 

4 

1 

D 

4 

1 

3 

2 

E 

4 

3 

2 

1 

F 

4 

3 

2 

1 

of  1911-12.  This  may  be  due  to  a  tendency  to  give  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  higher  grades  for  identical  work,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  superiority  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Freshman  class  of  1913-14.  If  this  latter  hypothesis 
is  true,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  grades  given  by  the 
various  departments  do  relatively  from  year  to  year,  give  an 
indication  within  that  department  of  the  excellence  of  the 
class. 

Conclusions 

An  examination  of  the  tables  reveals  the  great  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  the  grades  in  the  various  departments. 
These  differences  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  assuming  that 
there  is  great  disagreement  as  to  what  standard  of  work  is 
represented  by  a  particular  grade.  Even  in  the  same  depart- 
ment different  instructors,  dealing  with  similar  classes,  fail 
to  grade  on  a  common  basis. 
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Obviously  as  long  as  the  present  system  continues,  which 
admits  of  such  great  variability,  there  can  be  no  safeguard 
against  too  easy  or  too  severe  marking.  Two  possible  methods 
of  producing  increased  uniformity  are  now  in  use : 

1.  The  publication  of  the  grade  statistics  showing  the  extent 
to  which  there  is  a  reasonably  uniform  standard. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  uniform  system  of  grading  based 
on  the  asstmiption  of  the  normal  distribution  of  ability,  in 
large  classes  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  first  method  is  effective  to  a  certain  degree ;  by  its 
means  any  flagrant  injustice  is  prevented,  for  an  individual 
member  of  the  faculty  is  informed  if  his  distribution  of  grades 
varies  considerably  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  uniformity  is  now  in  use 
in  a  number  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  among 
which  number  are : — Harvard,  Yale,  Michigan,  Missouri,  etc.* 
This  method  assumes,  when  dealing  with  large  classes,  where 
there  is  no  principle  of  selection  in  operation,  that  the  abili- 
ties of  the  members  of  the  class  vary  according  to  the  normal 
law  of  distribution,  which  is  represented  by  the  curve  of  which 
the  equation  is  given : — 

— x» 
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Every  statistical  study  of  the  ability  of  college  students  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  such  an  approxi- 
mate distribution  of  ability.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  most 
obvious  method  of  assigning  grades  would  be  as  shown  below : 


E 

G 

F 

P 

DandX 

5 

20 

50 

20 

5 

This  method  has  in  fact  been  adopted,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions by  the  institutions  named. 

It  may  appear  that  such  a  method  leaves  little  liberty  to 
the  individual  instructor,  fixed  as  it  is  by  arithmetical  consid- 
eration. Herein  lies  its  excellence,  for  when  large  classes 
free  from  selection  are  under  consideration,  it  may  be  sup- 

*  Uniformity  of  Grading  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  R.  C.  Brooks, 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  pp.  32-35. 
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posed  that  the  class  average  forms  a  better  estimate  for  mark- 
ing than  the  variable  and  often  chance  standard  of  a  par- 
ticular instructor.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  marking  does  not  apply  to  small  selected  classes,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  a  correct  standard  deduced  from  the  large 
elementary  classes,  by  statistical  methods,  is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  a  reasonable  scale  of  marking  in  the  more  advanced 
classes. 

The  question  of  college  grading  admits  of  long  and  often 
heated  argument ;  great  differences  in  the  standards  of  depart- 
ments produce  discontent  in  the  student  body;  so  much  so 
that  at  times,  to  anyone  who  is  apt  to  think  quantitatively,  the 
whole  system  seems  chaotic,  and  the  only  solution  would 
appear  to  be  to  discontinue  grades,  and  rely  on  percentages 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  ready  comparison  from  depart- 
ment to  department.  If  colleges  insist  on  some  method  of 
mark  grading,  and  for  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  give 
such  grades,  the  following  course  should  be  adopted.  Each 
department  that  has  to  deal  with  large  groups  should  be 
informed  that,  unless  there  is  great  reason  to  the  contrary, 
the  distribution  of  grades,  over  a  period  of  one  or  more  years, 
must  fall  within  certain  limits.  These  limits  would  be  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  ideal  distribution  curve,  and  partly  by  the 
grading  system  in  vogue. 

Where  the  classes  are  small,  and  selection  and  elimination 
have  operated,  another  course  may  be  adopted  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  more  uniformity  of  grading.  When  the  consti- 
tution of  each  class  is  determined,  the  office  of  the  college 
inquires  into  the  previous  grades  of  each  member  of  this  class, 
and  sends  to  the  instructor,  with  no  individual  names,  the 
distribution  of  grades  of  these  students  based  on  past  records. 
Thus  in  a  class  of  ten,  if  the  instructor  is  informed  of  the 
numbers  of  individuals  who,  on  their  total  previous  record, 
have  obtained  the  grades: — E,  G,  F,  etc.,  respectively,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  know  the  type  of  class  he  is  receiving,  which 
gives  the  surest  basis  for  a  sound  relative  system  of  marking. 
If  the  grades  given  to  these  small  classes,  over  a  period  of 
time,  do  not  approximately  correlate  with  the  average  of  the 
grades  received  previously,  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  assumption  that  the  grading  of  that  instructor  is  not 
comparable  with  what  may  be  called  the  "  mean  college 
grading." 


THE   LANGUAGE  STATUS   OF   THREE   CHILDREN 
AT  THE  SAME  AGES 


By  W.  G.  Bateman,  University  of  Montana 


Although,  in  various  publications,  information  in  growing 
quantity  has  been  published  about  the  language  development 
of  the  individual  child,  little  appears  to  be  available  regarding 
groups  of  children.  Usually  each  author  observes  only  one 
subject  who  is,  in  most  cases,  an  only  child.  This  leads  to 
the  exclusion  of  certain  factors  such  as  individual  diflferences. 
the  influence  of  children  upon  one  another,  the  reaction  to 
different  environments,  etc.  Holden  (ii)  listed  the  words 
used  by  his  two  daughters  at  the  same  age ;  W.  and  C.  Stem 
(19)  have  published  an  interesting  volume  on  some  phases 
of  language  development  using  their  three  children  as  sub- 
jects ;  Gale  (8)  has  recorded  the  vocabularies  with  some  com- 
ments on  three  children  of  the  same  family;  Bateman  (1-2-3) 
is  noting  the  various  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  speech  by  his 
two  children,  but  these  seem  to  exhaust  the  references.  This 
paper  discusses  the  ability  in  talking  gained  by  three  children 
from  birth  to  twenty-eight  months,  the  subjects  being  the 
author's  two  daughters  and  niece. 

Some  of  the  data  have  already  been  published  (i)  but  will 
be  used  here  for  comparison.  In  two  other  articles  (2-3) 
will  be  found  more  extended  information  regarding  two  of 
the  children. 

Biographical. 

Jane  and  Anne  were  28  months  old  on  July  14,  191 3,  and 
March  28,  1915,  respectively.  Both  are  large,  active  and 
healthy,  having  a  record  of  almost  perfect  health.  At  the 
above  age  by  the  Binet  scale  Jane  ranked  3.5  and  Anne  3. 
Racially  their  inheritance  is  rather  mixed  in  a  composition 
of  English,  Welsh,  Dutch  and  German,  the  first  predominat- 
ing. Both  parents  are  college  graduates  and  teachers.  Up 
to  the  time  these  observations  were  taken  no  particular  efforts 
were  taken  along  the  lines  of  language  development.  The 
parents,  however,  endeavored  to  speak  distinctly  and  cor- 
rectly, encouraged  all  attempts  by  the  children  in  this  direc- 
tion and  discouraged  "  baby-talk." 

Daphne  Ada  Wyman,  first  cousin  of  the  above,  was  born 
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at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  May  23,  1913.  She  is  a  large,  sturdy 
child  having  had  practically  no  ailments  since  birth.  She  has 
lived  in  California  since  3  months  old  almost  continuously 
with  her  parents  although  on  a  few  occasions  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  live  with  friends  for  a  time.  These  absences  from 
home  loosened  considerably  discipline  and  training.  Both 
her  parents  hold  college  diplomas.  The  one  has  been  a 
teacher,  the  other  is  a  Boys'  Director  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Her  father  is  of  German-English 
descent  and  the  mother  of  English-Welsh.  She  received  no 
particular  training  in  speech;  some  points  in  this  connection 
will  be  brought  out  later.  At  28  months  her  responses  to  the 
Binet  tests  gave  her  a  rank  of  3. 

Thus  the  general  inheritance  and  environment  of  the  three 
children  are  the  same.  Physically  they  resemble  each  other, 
showing  their  relationship  more  or  less  plainly.  In  general 
mental  ability  at  28  months  they  were  on  a  par  except  that 
each  child  had  some  traits  not  shown  by  the  others  in  so 
marked  a  degree.  For  instance,  Jane  had  considerable  ability 
in  observation  and  concentration  and  a  marked  ability  to  do 
things  with  her  hands ;  Anne  had  better  general  muscular 
control  with  consequent  ease  and  abandonment  of  movement 
as  well  as  decided  mental  alertness ;  Daphne  had  developed 
a  sense  of  order  quite  uncommon  since  she  knew  the  proper 
place  for  almost  everything  in  the  home  and  spent  much 
energy  in  keeping  it  there.  Temperamentally,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  three  were  very  different.  Jane  displayed  the  more 
calm  and  even  disposition ;  Anne  was  more  impulsive  and  at 
times  tempestuous ;  Daphne  more  variable  in  mood  and  more 
emotional.  All  were  (and  are)  strong-willed  but  while  Jane 
was  most  cheerful  under  discipline  and  sought  to  gain  her 
ends  by  more  gentle  methods,  Anne  did  not  accept  discipline 
gracefully  using  persistence  as  her  main  reliance,  and  Daphne 
was  more  the  rebel  and  fighter  combating,  of ttimes  strenuously, 
what  did  not  conform  to  her  wishes.  These  differences  in 
certain  abilities  and  traits  will  be  seen  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  language  development  in  each  case. 

Data. 

The  author's  children  were  continuously  under  his  obser- 
vation and  the  cousin  as  well  during  five  weeks  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  months.  Other  data  concerning 
the  latter  were  furnished  by  her  mother.  The  vocabularies 
were  obtained  by  writing  down  a  large  part  of  each  child's 
conversation  during  two  weeks,  every  effort  being  made  to 
have  the  list  complete.  None  of  the  children  was  conscious 
of  the  close  scrutiny. 
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Status  at  Twelve  Months. 

Time  of  First  Word.  All  three  children  used  the  first  word 
with  definite  meaning  at  about  the  same  time — Jane  at  ten  and 
one-half,  Anne  at  ten  and  Daphne  at  eleven  months.  These 
words  were  '  hello,'  *  daddy  '  and  '  bye-bye,'  respectively. 

Babbling.  This  was  practiced  constantly  by  all  three  chil- 
dren, most  so  by  Anne  and  least  so  by  Daphne,  but  only  Jane 
and  her  sister  found  enjoyment  in  stringing  together  long 
series  of  similar  sounds  such  as  '  uggle-guggle-wuggle.' 

Vocabularies  at  Twelve  Months. — ^Jane — 10  words:  Nouns — chow,* 
daddy,  dog,  pot,  toast.  Verbs — go,  see.  Adjectives — pretty,  good. 
Interjection — hello. 

Amie — 9  words:  Nouns — ball,  chow,  daddy.  Verb — see.  Adjective — 
dear.     Adverbs — down,  good-bye.     Interjections — boo,  hello. 

Daphne — 8  words:  Nouns — chow,  dada,  dog,  mama,  pot.  Pronom- 
inal— what's-that  (always  used  together).     Interjections — ^bye-bye,  oh. 

Comparison.  The  following  table  gives  information  about 
the  vocabularies  of  one-year-old  English  speaking  children. 

Table  I 

No.  of 

Authority  Ref.  words  Nouns  Verbs  Adjs.  Advs.  Interjs. 

Hall 10  24  19  2  0  0  3 

Mickens 13           3  2  0  0  0  1 

Moore 14           6  6  0  0  0  0 

Pelsma 17  10  7  1  0  1  0 

Tracy 20  10  6  0  2  2  0 

"     20           8  7  0  0  1  0 

Bohn 5           7  7  0  0  0  0 

Grant 9           3  2  0  0  10 

The  average  number  of  words  is  9 ;  if  the  highest  and  low- 
est are  left  out,  the  average  of  those  remaining  is  8.  The 
three  children,  then,  used  not  only  about  the  same  number  of 
words  but  this  close  to  the  average. 

The  composition  of  the  three  lists,  however,  is  quite  differ- 
ent, as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  II 
No.  of 

Subject      words   Nouns     Verbs      Adjs.       Advs.  Interjs.   Pronom. 

Jane 10        50%        2Q%        20%         ....         10% 

Anne 9       33%        11%"       11%        23%        23% 

Daphne 8      62.5%       25%      12.5% 

Thus  Anne  has  the  most  varied  vocabulary  and  Daphne  the 
simplest.  The  pronominal  expression,  '  what's  that,'  used  by 
the  latter  is  quite  rarely  used  by  such  young  children,  similar 
words  not  appearing  in  any  of  the  above  listed  vocabularies. 

*  Chinese  word  used  by  the  children  to  mean  something  to  eat. 
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The  lack  of  verbs  in  Daphne's  list  is  in  agreement  with  those 
of  most  other  children  and  the  use  of  adjectives  by  Jane  and 
Anne  rather  unusual. 

Enunciation,  In  using  her  ten  words  Jane  spoke  very 
clearly  in  a  careful  fashion  and  with  an  intonation  quite  un- 
like other  babies.  She  found  little  trouble  in  imitating  simple 
words  which  was  rather  an  amusement. 

Anne  spoke  with  considerably  less  clearness,  running  the 
sounds  together  and  especially  broadening  the  vowel  sounds. 
There  was  a  decided  tendency  to  clip  the  last  sound  from 
words,  particularly  the  '  g '  in  '  ing.'  She  soon  tried  to  cor- 
rect this  voluntarily.  She  spent  much  time  in  chattering  and 
imitating. 

Daphne  pronounced  three  of  her  eight  words  correctly — 
bye-bye,  mama,  dada.  Chow  was  '  dow,'  oh  became  '  lo,'  pot 
and  dog  lost  the  final  sound  and  the  expression,  what's  that, 
was  '  washa.'  Some  of  these  will  be  noted  again.  While 
babbling  a  good  deal  she  did  not  imitate  as  much  as  other 
children. 

Development  from  12  to  28  Months. 

Daphne.  At  twelve  months  Daphne  was  chattering  in  a 
lively  fashion  and  using  8  words  with  definite  and  proper 
meaning.  During  the  next  six  weeks  this  number  was  much 
increased  but  during  the  rest  of  the  fourteenth  month  and 
all  of  the  fifteenth  fewer  words  were  in  use,  not  more  than 
20.  She  seemed  to  be  doing  all  she  could  to  simplify  the 
language.  Anything  to  eat  or'  drink  was  '  good  '  with  a  long 
'  mm '  after  it.  The  phrase,  '  what's  that,'  was  never  used, 
only  '  that '  accompanied  by  pointing  for  anything  she  wanted. 
The  nouns  themselves  were  seldom  used.  The  foreign  word 
'  chow  '  was  lost  in  neglect  as  well.  During  this  time  she 
was  more  or  less  strenuously  engaged  in  learning  to  walk. 
The  whole  period  is  a  good  example  of  the  so-called  "  pla- 
teau "  for  after  walking  was  accomplished  there  was  a  de- 
cided expansion  in  the  language  development.  The  most  sig- 
nificant loss  during  the  recovery  was  the  failure  of  the  desire 
to  imitate.  Whereas  before  the  plateau  stage  she  would  repeat 
things  she  heard,  this  was  rarely  true  afterwards.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  conversation  around  her,  few  pains  were 
taken  on  her  part  to  speak  clearly  and  from  a  rather  overuse 
of  vocalistics  she  became,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  silent. 
These  changes  had  a  marked  influence  on  her  later  status. 
The  materials  gained  for  self-expression,  however,  increased 
largely  during  this  period. 

The  sentence  form  did  not  appear  until  the  seventeenth 
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month  when  the  simplest  forms  were  first  used.  They  have 
remained  undeveloped  due  to  the  late  or  non-acquisition  of 
some  of  the  parts  of  speech.  After  the  second  year  compound 
sentences  were  in  use  but  a  slight  pause  took  the  place  of 
conjunctions.  Six  months  elapsed  between  the  use  of  the 
first  word  and  the  first  sentence. 

Anne.  As  shown  above,  Anne  began  her  second  year  with 
a  stock  of  nine  words  and  as  time  went  on  rapidly  acquired 
new  terms.  She  imitated  much  that  she  heard  about  her  and 
practiced  certain  words  with  much  energy-,  seeming  to  realize 
that  her  methods  of  pronunciation  were  not  quite  the  same 
as  those  of  grown-ups. 

Simple  sentences  were  first  used  in  the  fifteenth  month.  By 
the  twenty-fourth  month  all  the  parts  of  speech  were  in  use, 
the  conjunction  coming  only  at  the  date  mentioned.  Before 
this  a  slight  pause  or  repetition  took  the  place  of  '  and.'  At 
this  time,  then,  the  child  began  to  make  all  types  of  sentences. 
Five  months  passed  between  the  first  word  and  first  sentence. 

Beginning  in  the  nineteenth  month  and  lasting  about  two 
months  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  child's  attitude 
toward  talking.  She  no  longer  cared  to  imitate  either  spon- 
taneously or  by  coaxing.  Very  few  new  words  were  learned 
and  the  greatest  economy  was  practiced  in  sentence  structure. 
The  whole  affair  seemed  a  decided  retrogression.  However, 
Anne  was  as  active  and  alert  as  ever  in  other  directions. 
Physically,  she  was  much  engaged  with  dentition  which  was 
somewhat  delayed.  As  soon  as  the  molar  teeth  had  erupted 
she  suddenly  began  to  chatter  again,  making  very  rapid  pro- 
gress, so  that  all  the  lost  ground  was  easily  recovered.  New 
words  were  used  literally  by  dozens.  This  rapid  development 
after  the  so-called  plateau  stage  has  been  noted  by  a  number 
of  others. 

At  two  years  Anne  was  using  407  words  and  had  a  maxi- 
mum vocabulary  of  497  which  compared  favorably  with  others 
published  for  children  of  this  age  (3).  During  the  next  four 
months  she  increased  the  number  somewhat  over  50  per  cent., 
gained  in  ability  to  use  the  sentence  form  and  improved 
markedly  in  enunciation. 

Jane.  After  once  beginning  to  talk  Jane  made  consistent 
progress,  not  interrupting  her  course  as  did  the  other  two. 
At  fifteen  months  she  was  using  75  words,  at  eighteen  months 
one  hundred  more  and  at  two  years  about  300  were  in  use. 
Among  the  parts  of  speech,  however,  the  conjunction  was 
missing  so  that  the  more  complex  sentence  forms  were  not 
possible.  Following  the  practice  of  the  others,  Jane  used 
slight  pauses  and  repetition  to  take  the  place  of  connectives. 
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The  sentence  in  its  simplest  form  first  came  largely  into  use 
in  the  sixteenth  month,  and  during  the  next  six  months  was 
developed  as  far  as  the  child's  limited  materials  allowed.  Five 
months  intervened  between  the  first  word  and  first  sentence. 

But  although  Jane  showed  no  well  marked  plateau  stage 
two  variations  in  method  should  be  noted.  During  the  three 
months  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  she  discontinued 
active  imitation  and  declined  to  use  two  Chinese  words  which 
heretofore  had  been  of  as  much  service  as  others.  However, 
she  went  right  on  talking  and  used  new  words  which  she 
learned  by  direct  observation  without  practice.  After  the 
eighteenth  month,  however,  when  she  had  suddenly  learned 
to  walk,  she  began  both  imitation  and  the  use  of  the  tabooed 
foreign  words.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth  month 
the  second  phase  of  individual  speech  activity  began.  The 
child  now  took  to  speaking  long  strings  of  sounds  well  modu- 
lated and  phrased  but  quite  unintelligible  although  accompanied 
by  many  expressive  inflections  and  turns  of  the  voice.  It  soon 
appeared  that  she  was  anxious  to  really  converse  and  to  hold 
up  her  end  of  the  conversation  and  indeed  at  a  distance  it 
sounded  very  well.  She  persisted  in  this  imitation  until  by 
dint  of  acquiring  many  new  words  and  ideas  she  was  really 
able  to  make  it  serve  her,  which  result  was  reached  in  about 
two  months.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  for  a  little  child 
unusually  direct  and  concise  in  her  talk  so  that  a  few  have 
termed  her  "  an  old-fashioned  girl." 

Comparison.  In  general  during  this  interval  Anne  made  the 
most  rapid  progress  and  Daphne  somewhat  the  slowest.  Some 
reasons  for  this  will  be  discussed  later. 

While  Jane  did  not  pass  through  any  well-defined  plateau 
stage  she  did  display  more  interest  in  language  improvement 
after  learning  to  walk.  But  Anne,  like  Daphne,  went  through 
a  period  of  marked  deterioration  in  speech  activity  but  con- 
nected apparently  with  dentition  rather  than  walking.  Some 
authorities  have  thought  such  neglect  of  talking  to  be  caused 
by  diversion  of  energy  to  other  channels. 

Jane  first  used  simple  sentences  in  the  sixteenth  month, 
Anne  in  the  fifteenth  and  Daphne  in  the  seventeenth.  From 
this  beginning  to  complete  and  complex  sentences  took  four- 
teen months  for  Jane,  ten  for  Anne  and  was  far  from  com- 
plete after  ten  to  eleven  in  Daphne's  case. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  long  time  during  which  only 
single  words  were  used,  5  months  for  the  two  sisters  and  6 
for  the  cousin.  Stern  considers  this  to  show  how  well  the 
single  word  sentence  can  suffice  for  the  child's  needs  and 
that  it  does  not  emphasize  the  slowness  of  dev^elopment.    Some 
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children  retain  such  simple  usage  for  much  longer  periods, 
even  ii  to  12  months  (Drever,  Major)  in  some  cases. 

The  greatest  difference  among  the  children  is  seen  to  be  in 
the  spontaneous  interest  in  speech  activity  shown  respectively 
by  the  three  youngsters. 

Status  at  28  Months. 

The  vocabularies  were  compiled  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules:  i,  no  proper  nouns;  2,  no  plurals  unless  the 
singulars  were  not  used;  3,  all  forms  of  pronouns  are 
included;  4,  no  variants  of  verbs  or  adjectives  unless  some- 
times from  different  roots ;  5,  the  same  word  may  be  listed 
more  than  once  according  to  its  grammatical  use  by  the 
child;  6,  only  words  used  with  at  least  some  approxima- 
tion to  correct  meaning  are  listed ;  7,  words  deviating  from 
usage  are  in  quotation  marks  followed  by  an  explanatory 
word  in  brackets ;  8,  words  used  in  common  by  all  three 
children  are  in  italics. 

jane's  vocabulary  at  28  MONTHS 

A.  Noxins — apple,  apron,  arm. 
Verb — am. 

Adjectives — a,  all,  awake. 
Adverbs — alright,  around,  away. 
Preposition — about . 
Interjection — ah. 

B.  Nouns — back,  bacon,  bag,  bail,  basket,  baih,  bathroom,  beans,  bed, 
beet,  bib,  bird,  biscuit,  bite,  blaiiket,  block,  book,  bone,  bottie,  bouquet, 
box,  bread,  broom,  brush,  bucket,  bucWe,  button. 

Verbs — bite,  break,  brush,  build,  button. 
Adjectives — ^beautifvil,  big,  broken. 
Adverbs — back,  better,  backward. 
Interjection — boo. 

C.  Nouns — cabinet,  cake,  can,  candy,  car,  carrots,  cart,  cascara,  cat, 
cellar,  chair,  chain,  charcoal,  cheese,  cherries,  chick,  chocolate,  chow, 
clock,  closet,  clothes,  clothes-pin,  coal,  coal-shed,  coat,  cocoa,  coffee,  comb, 
cotton,  cork,  couch,  crayon,  cream,  "crax"  (crackers),  cube,  cup. 

Verbs — can,  can't,  carry,  clean,  close,  come,  cook,  cough,  crawl, 
cry,  cut. 

Adjectives — chocolate,  clean,  cold,  crooked. 

D.  Nouns — daddy,  diaper,  dinner,  ditch,  dog,  doll,  door,  dress,  drink, 
duck. 

Verbs — dance,  do,  don't,  draw,  dress,  drink,  drop. 
Adjectives — dear,  dirty. 
Adverb — down. 
Interjection — dam. 

E.  Novms — ear,  egg,  enough,  eye. 
Verbs — eat,  excuse. 

F.  Nouns — face,  feather,  feet,  fire,  fish,  floor,  flower,  fly,  fork. 
Verbs— fall,  feel,  fit,  fix. 

Adjectives — foolish,  fimny. 
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G.    Nouns — garter,  girl,  glass,  go-cart,  "gran"  (grandma),  grass. 
Verbs— get,  go,  gulp,  gurgle. 
Adjective — good. 
Adverbs — ^good-bye,  good-night, 

H.  Nouns — hair,  hand,  handle,  "hankie"  (handkerchief),  hat,  head, 
heel,  hole,  home,  honey,  house,  horse. 

Verbs — hang,  have,  hear,  help,  hit,  hug,  hurry,  hurt. 
Adjectives — heavy,  high,  hot,  hurt. 
Adverb — here. 
Pronoun — him. 
Interjection — hello. 

I.    Verb — is. 

Pronotms — I,  it. 
Preposition — in. 

J.    Nouns — jacket,  jar,  jelly. 
Verb — jump. 
Adverb— just. 

K.     Nouns — key,  kiss,  kitchen,  knee. 
Verbs — keep,  kick,  kiss,  knock. 

L.     Nouns — lawn,  leg,  lid,  light,  "lots". 

Verbs — ^lay,  laugh,  lean,  let,  lie  (recline),  like,  lock,  look. 
Adjectives — ^long,  lost,  lovely. 
Adverb — ^lot. 

M.  Nouns — macaroni,  man,  meat,  milk,  mother,  moon,  mosquito,  mouth, 
mouthful,  mush. 

Verbs — move,  must. 
Adverb — more. 
Pronouns — me,  my. 

N.    Nouns — "nakum"  (napkin),  neck,  needle,  nightshirt,  nose. 
Adjectives — nasty,  naughty,  new,  nice. 
Adverbs — no,  not,  now. 

0.     Verb — open. 

Adjectives — old,  one,  other. 
Adverbs — off,  on,  out,  over. 
Prepositions — of,  on. 
Interjections — oh,  ouch. 

P.     Nouns — pail,  pair,  pan,   paper,  paste,   pease,   pencil,   pie,   piece, 
pillow,  pin,  plate,  plenty,  plug,  pocket,  pot,  prunes,  pudding,  pup. 
Verbs — pat,  pick,  play,  put. 
Adjectives — pink,  precious,  pretty. 
Interjection — "plunk"  (kerplunk). 

R.  Nouns — rabbit,  rake,  rattle,  ribbon,  rice,  rockingchair,  rompers, 
room,  rubber. 

Verbs — rain,  rake,  reach,  rock,  run. 
Adjective — ready. 
Adverb-right. 

S.  Nouns — salt,  salve,  sandal,  school-side,  shirt,  shoe,  shovel,  slipper, 
soap,  socks,  sound,  soup,  spoon,  stair,  step,  sticker,  stove,  strawberries, 
string,  suei,  chow,  sugar. 

Verbs — say,  see,  sew,  sit,  shall,  shut,  sleep,  smell,  spank,  spill, 
splash,  stand,  step,  sweep. 

Adjectives — silly,  soaking. 

Adverbs — so,  some. 

Pronoun — she. 
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T.     Nouns — table,  table-cloth,  taste,  tea,  teeth,  things,  tie,  toast,  tongue, 
town,  train,  tray,  tree,  trunk,  tub. 

Verbs — take,  talk,  tear,  thank,  tickle,  tip,  try,  turn. 

Adjectives — that,  the,  thin,  this,  thirsty,  tin,  tired,  tv>o. 

Adverbs — there,  through,  too. 

Pronouns — that,  this. 

Preposition — to. 

Interjection — there. 
U.     Noun — umbrella. 

Adverb — up. 

Pronoun — us. 


V. 

w. 


Y. 


Nouns — vase,  vaseline. 

Nouns — walk,  washrag,  water,  wood. 

Verbs — wake,  walk,  want,  wash,  would. 

Adjectives — warmer,  wet,  white,  wrong. 

Adverbs — "wayup,"  what,  where. 

Pronoun — we. 

Interjections — whoa,  whoop. 

Adverb — yes. 

Pronouns — ^you,  your. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  words  of  each 
initial  letter  classified  as  to  grammatical  form,  the  total  num- 
ber of  words  beginning  with  each  initial  letter,  and,  finally, 
the  total  number  of  words  in  the  above  list : 


Table  III 

Initial 

Nouns 

Verbs 

Adjs. 

Advs. 

Prons. 

Preps. 

Interjs. 

Total 

C 

36 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

S 

21 

14 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

40 

B 

27 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

39 

T 

15 

8 

8 

3 

2 

1 

38 

H 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

0 

27 

P 

19 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

D 

10 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

21 

W 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

19 

L 

5 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

R 

9 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

F 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

M 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

G 

6 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

A 

3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

12 

N 

5 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

12 

K 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

E 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

J 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

U 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Z 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

205 


95 


47 


31 


12 


10 


405 
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Table  IV  shows  the  percentage  each  part  of  speech  is  of 
the  total  number  of  words. 

Table  IV 

Nouns   Verbs    Adjs.     Advs.    Prons.  Preps.  Inter js.   Total 
Number..     205        95         47  31  12  5  10        405 

Percent..  50.62    23.46    11.60      7.65      2.96      1.24      2.47    100.00 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  words  beginning  with 
each  initial  sound  (as  contrasted  in  some  cases  with  initial 
letter). 

Table  V 

No.  No.  No. 

Sound    words  Sound  words  Sound  words 

K      50        M  15  E  6 

B      39       F  15  sh  6 

S      34       W  14  J  5 

P      27       G  13  wh  5 

H      27       A  12  I  4 

T      26       O  12  U  3 

D      21       N  12  Y  3 

L      17       th  12  V  2 

R      16       ch  9  — 

405 

Proper  Nouns. — Billie,  Grand-ranch,  Henry,  Jane,  Patsy, 
Percy,  Puck,  Roger,  Rose,  Sam,  Squire. 

If  these  were  included  in  the  vocabulary  the  total  number 
of  words  would  be  405  plus  11,  or  416,  of  which  the  proper 
nouns  would  constitute  2.64  per  cent. 
Total  number  of  words  of  all  kinds : 

In  above  list 405 

Proper  nouns  11 

Inflections 72 

488 

ANNE'S  vocabulary  at  28  MONTHS 

A.  Nouns — accident,  apple,  apron,  "aminal"  (animal),  anything,  arm, 
ashes,  automobile. 

Verbs — am,  ask. 

Adjectives — a,  all,  awake,  asleep. 
Adverbs — again,  alright,  away. 
Conjunction — and. 

B.  Noims — baby,  back,  bacon,  ball,  banana,  basket,  bath,  bathroomt 
bead,  beans,  bear,  bed,  bell,  belt,  bench,  bib,  bird,  birthday,  biscuit,  bloch 
bogie,  bone,  book,  bottle,  box,  boy,  bread,  broom,  brush,  buckle,  bug,  bundle, 
butter,  button. 

Verbs — bang,  back,  bark,  bite,  bounce,  break,  bring,  brush,  buckle, 
build,  bump,  bum,  button. 

Adjectives — bad,  big,  black,  blae,'broken. 
Interjections — bang,  boo. 
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C.  Nouns — cake,  can,  candle,  candy,  cap,  car,  carrot,  cart,  casserole, 
cat,  ceiling,  cellar,  chair,  chain,  cheek,  cherry,  cheese,  chicken,  chin,  chow, 
clock,  closet,  clothes,  coal,  coalbucket,  coat,  cocoa,  coffee,  coffeepot,  comb, 
comfort,  cookie,  cork,  comer,  cotton,  couch,  cow,  cracker,  crumb,  cup. 

Verbs — can,  can't,  call,  carry,  catch,  chew,  choke,  clean,  climb, 
come,  cook,  cough,  cry,  cut. 

Adjectives — dean,  cold,  cute. 
Adverbs — careful,  close. 

D.  Noims — daddy,  desk,  dimple,  diningroom,  dinner,  dirt,  dish,  ditch, 
dog,  doll,  dollie,  door,  doughnut,  drawer,  dress,  dressing  gown,  drink,  duck, 
duster. 

Verbs — dance,  do,  don't,  dress,  drink,  drop,  dry. 
Adjectives — dirty,  dry,  dizzy. 
Adverb — down. 

E.  Nouns — ear,  egg,  elbow,  elephant,  enough,  eye. 
Verbs — eat,  excuse. 

F.  Nouns — face,  fat,  feather,  finger,  fingernail,  fire,  fish,  floor,  flower, 
flour,  flute,  fly,  foot,  fork,  frog,  {^xa,  furnace. 

Verbs — fall,  fasten,  feel,  fill,  find,  fix. 
Adjectives — fine,  full,  fxmny. 
Adverb — fast. 
Preposition — for. 

G.  Nouns — garter,  girl,  glass,  glove,  goat,  gocart,  goop,  grass,  gravy. 
Verbs — get,  give,  go,  gnmt,  gulp. 

Adjective — good. 

Adverbs — good-bye,  good-night. 

Interjection — Gesundliat. 

H.  Novms — hair,  hand,  handle,  "hankie"  (handkerchief),  hat,  head, 
hole,  home,  honey,  hook,  horn,  horse,  house. 

Verbs — have,  hang,  hear,  help,  hiccough,  hide,  hold,  hug,  hurry, 
hurt. 

Adjectives — heavy,  high,  hot,  htmgry. 

Adverbs — hard,  here. 

Pronouns — he,  her,  herself,  him,  himself,  his. 

Interjection — hello. 

I.     Nouns — ice-cream,  iron. 
Verbs — is,  isn't,  iron. 
Adverbs — in,  indoors. 
Pronovms — /,  it. 
Preposition — in. 

J.     Notms — jar,  jelly,  joke,  juice,  junket. 
Verb — jump. 
Adverth — just. 

K.     Noims — key,  kettle,  kiddie,  kitchen,  kiss,  knee,  knife. 
Verbs — keep,  kick,  kiss,  knock. 
Adverb — kindof. 

L.     Noims — lap,  leg,  leggins,  lemon,  letter,  light,  load. 

Verbs — laugh,  let,  lick,  lie  (recline),  like,  listen,  look,  love. 
Adjectives — last,  little,  long,  lost. 

M.     Nouns — macaroni,  man,  mat,  meat,  milk,  milTfman,  minute,  moon, 
more,  mother,  mouth,  mouse,  mud,  muflf. 
Verbs — make,  meet,  move,  must. 
Adverb — more. 
Pronouns — me,  mine,  my. 
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N.     Nouns — "nakum"    (napkin),   nail,   neck,   necklace,   needle,   night, 

nightgown,  noise,  noodles,  nose,  nut. 

Verb — need. 

Adjectives — nasty,  naughty,  new,  nice. 

Adverbs— nicely,  next,  no,  not. 
O.     Noun — orange. 

Verb — open. 

Adjectives — old,  one,  orange,  other. 

Adverbs — off,  on,  out,  outdoors. 

Pronoun — one. 

Prepositions — of,  on,  out,  over. 

Interjection — oh. 
P.     Nouns — pail,   paint,    pan,    "pansweep"    (dustpan),    paper,   part, 
party,  path,  pease,  peach,  pencil,  pendant,  penny,  petticoat,  piano,  picnic, 
picture,  pie,  piece,  pig,  pillow,  pin,  place,  plate,  plug,  pocket,  pocket-book, 
poker,  pomelo,  porch,  pot,  potato,  pudding 

Verbs — parade,  pat,  pass,  peel,  pick,  pinch,  play,  point,  pour, 
pull,  push,  put. 

Adjectives — pink,  poor,  pretty. 

Adverbs — please,  pretty. 

Interjection — peek-a-boo. 

Q.     Adverb — quick. 

R.  Nouns — rabbit,  rag,  raisin,  reins,  ribbon,  rice,  ride,  rocking-chair, 
rompers,  room,  rope,  rubber,  rug. 

Verbs — rain,  reach,  read,  remember,  ride,  rock,  rub,  run. 
Adjectives — ready,  real,  right. 

S.  Nouns — salt,  salve,  sand,  sandal,  sandpile,  sandwich,  sauce,  scala- 
wag, schoolside,  scissors,  scratch,  screwdriver,  see-saw,  shade,  share,  sheep, 
sheet,  shirt,  shoe,  shoofly,  shop,  shovel,  side,  sister,  skin,  skum,  slipper, 
sled,  smack,  smoke,  snap,  snow,  soap,  some,  something,  song,  soup,  spider, 
splinter,  spoon,  spring,  step,  stick,  stocking,  stone,  story,  stove,  string, 
suei'chow,  sugar,  sun,  sweater,  swing. 

Verbs — say,  scratch,  see,  separate,  serve,  sew,  shave,  shine,  shut, 
sing,  sit,  slap,  sleep,  smell,  sneeze,  spank,  spit,  splash,  squeak,  squeeze, 
5tand,  step,  stop,  sweep,  swing. 

Adjectives — sticky,  still,  sweet. 

Adverbs — so,  some,  sometimes,  still. 

Pronouns — she,  some. 

T.  Nouns — table,  table  cloth,  tail,  tea,  tea  party,  teapot,  teeth,  thimble, 
things,  thread,  thumb,  tick,  tie,  time,  tit-bit,  toast,  tow,  tongue,  top,  towel, 
tray,  tree,  truiik,  tub,  turkey,  turn. 

Bg  Verbs — take,  talk,  taste,  tear,  tell,  thank,  throw,  tickle,  tie,  touch, 
try,  turn. 

Adjectives — that,  the,  these,  thirsty,  this,  tired,  two. 

Adverbs — there,  through,  tonight,  too. 

Pronouns — that,  this,  these,  they. 

Preposition — to. 

Interjection — there. 
U.    Nouns — "umerbella"  (umbrella),  underwear. 

Verbs — undress,  use. 

Adverb — up. 

Pronoun — us. 

Preposition — under. 

V.    Noun — vaseline. 
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W.    Novms — wagon,  wall,  washrag,  water,  way,  wheel,  wheelbarrow, 
whiskers,  wind,  window,  wire,  wood. 

Verbs — wait,  wake,  walk,  want,  wash,  wheel,  wiggle,  wiU,  wipe, 
won't,  work,  write. 

Adjectives — warm,  well,  wet,  white. 

Adverbs — way,  when,  where,  why. 

Pronouns — we,  what  (inter),  who. 

Preposition — with. 

Interj  ection — why. 
Y.     Nouns — yam,  yellowbell. 

Adverbs — yes,  yesterday. 

Pronouns — you,  yours,  yourself. 

Interjection — yes  sir. 

Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  words  of  each  initial  letter 
classified  as  to  grammatical  form,  the  total  number  of  words 
beginning  with  each  initial  letter,  the  total  of  each  part  of 
speech,  and  finally  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  above 
list: 

Table  VI 

Initial  Nouns   Verbs    Adjs.  Advs.  Prons.  Preps.  Conjs.  Interjs.  Total 
S  5325342000  87 
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40 

14 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

T 

26 

12 

7 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

55 

B 

34 
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0 

0 

0 
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2 

54 

P 
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0 

0 
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1 

51 
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12 

12 
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4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

37 
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4 

2 
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0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 
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0 

1 

3 

0 

0 
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22 
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0 

0 
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4 

3 

0 
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0 

18 
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5 

1 
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0 

0 
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0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 

16 
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4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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I 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

E 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 
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1 

0 

0 
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7 
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2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

V 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

335   152   55   42   25    9    1    9    628 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentage  each  part  of  speech  is 
of  the  total  number  of  words. 

Table  VII 


Nouns   Verbs    Adjs.  Advs.  Pms.  Prps.  Cnjs.   Intjs.  Total 

Number. , 

,     335        152        55        42        25         9          1          9        628 

Per  cent. 

.  53.34    24.20    8.76    6.68    3.98    1.44    0.16    1.44  100.00 
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Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  words  beginning  with 
each  initial  sound. 

Table  VIII 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Sound 

words 

Sound 

words 

Sound 

words 

S 

70 

N 

23 

I 

10 

K 

56 

M 

22 

E 

8 

B 

54 

L 

19 

Y 

8 

P 

51 

A 

18 

J 

7 

T 

37 

G 

18 

U 

7 

H 

36 

th 

18 

8C 

6 

D 

30 

0 

14 

Q 

1 

F 

28 

8h 

13 

V 

1 

W 

28 

wh 

11 

R 

24 

ch 

10 

628 

Proper  Nouns. — Billie,  Catherine,  Dickie,  Doris,  Fido, 
Grand-ranch,  Gretchen,  Isabel,  Jack,  Jane,  Lewis,  Logan, 
Louise,  Lombard,  Major,  Marion,  Percy,  Rover,  Salt  Lake, 
Siebert,  Smith,  Underwood. 

These  22  words  if  counted  in  the  vocabulary  would  increase 
it  to  650,  of  which  they  would  constitute  3.38  per  cent. 

Total  number  of  words  of  all  kinds : 

In  above  list 628 

Proper  nouns    22 

Inflected  forms   129 

779 

daphne's   vocabulary   at   28   MONTHS 

A.  Nouns — apple,  arm,  automobile. 
Adjective — all. 

Adverbs — again,  almost,  all,  away. 
Interjection — ah-ha. 

B.  Nouns — back,  ball,  bath,  bathroom,  bathtub,  bead,  beans,  bed, 
bedroom,  bee,  beets,  bib,  bird,  bite,  block,  book,  bottle,  bottom,  box,  boy, 
bread,  brush,  butter,  button,  buttonhook,  bug. 

Verbs — blow,  brush,  bump,  button. 
Adjectives — bad,  big,  blue,  brandnew,  broken. 
Adverbs — better,  big,  bye-bye. 

C.  Nouns — cake,  can,  candy,  canteloupe,  car,  card,  cart,  cat,  chair, 
cheek,  cheese,  chick,  clothes,  clothespin,  coat,  cocoa,  coffee,  comb,  com, 
cow,  cream,  crumb,  curl,  curtain,  cushion,  custard,  cup. 

Verbs — can,  catch,  comb,  come,  cover,  cry. 
Adjective — clean. 

D.  Nouns — daddy,  dirt,  dog,  doUie,  door,  drawer,  dress,  drink,  duck. 
Verbs — dance,  dig,  do. 

Ad  j  ective — dirty. 
Adverb — down. 

E.  Nouns — ear,  egg,  elbow,  enough,  eye. 
Adjective — empty. 
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F.  Nouns — fig,  finger,  fingernail,  fire,  fish-man,  flower,  floor,  fly,  fork. 
Verbs— /ai/,  feel,  fix,  fly. 

G.  Nouns — garter,  girl. 
Verbs — get,  give,  go. 
Adjective — good. 

H.     Nouns— Aatr,   hand,  handle,   "hankie"   (handkerchief),  hat,  head, 
hole,  horse,  house. 

Verbs — have,  hurt. 
Adjective — hot. 
Adverb — here. 

I.    Nouns — ice-cream,  ice-man. 
Pronouns — J,  it. 
Preposition — in. 

K.    Nouns — key,  kiss,  kitchen,  kitty,  knee,  knife,  kodak. 
Verb— ifem. 

L.    Nouns — lady,  lady-bug,  leg,  letter,  light,  "lots". 
Verbs — like,  look,  lose,  love. 
Adjective — little. 

M.    Notms — macaroni,  malted-milk,  man,  meat,  milk,  money,  moon, 
more,  mother,  mouih,  mud-pie,  mush. 
Verb— make. 
Adverb — more. 
Pronouns — me,  my. 

N.    Noims — neck,  needle,  night-gown,  nose. 
Adjective — new. 
Adverbs — no,  no-ma'am,  not. 

O.     Nouns — oilcloth,  orange. 

Verb — open. 

Adjectives — old,  one. 

Adverbs — off,  on,  out,  outdoors. 

Pronoun — our. 

Preposition — on. 

Interjection — oh. 
P.     Notms — paU,  paper,   pea,  peach,  pear,   pencil,  petticoat,  piano, 
picttire,  piece,  pillow,  pin,  pinecone,  plate,  plug,  pocket,  pocket-book,  pot, 
potatoes,  pudding. 

Verbs — play,  pour,  push,  put. 

Adjectives — poor,  pretty. 

Adverb — please. 

Q.     Noim — quilt. 

R.     Notms — rice,  ring,  rocking-chair,  rompers,  rug. 
Verbs — rain,  read,  run. 

S.  Nouns — salt,  sand,  sandal,  salve,  sardine,  scissors,  shaving-brush, 
shirt,  sheet,  shoe,  shovel,  slipper,  soap,  sock,  spool,  spoon,  stomach,  straw- 
berry, sugar,  sugar-bowl,  suit-case,  sweater,  swim,  swimming-pool. 

Verbs — say,  see,  sew,  shave,  shut,  sing,  sit,  sleep,  smell,  spank, 
spit,  swim. 

Adjective — sore. 

T.     Notms — table,  tea,  tea-pot,  teddy-bear,  teeth,  thread,  thumb,  tie, 
toast,  toe,  tongue,  tooth-brush,  tooth-paste,  towel,  tree,  tub. 
Verbs — take,  turn. 
Adjectives — tiny,  two. 
Adverbs — there,  through,  too. 
Pronotm — that. 
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U.    Nouns — umbrella,  underwear. 

Verb — unbutton. 

Adverb — up. 
W.    Nouns — waist,  watch,  water,  wood. 

Verbs — walk,  want,  wash,  wipe,  write. 

Adjective — wet. 

Adverb — where. 

Pronouns — we,  what. 
Y.    Adverb — yes. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  words  of  each 
initial  letter  classified  as  to  grammatical  form,  the  total  num- 
ber of  words  beginning  with  each  initial  letter,  the  total  of 
each  part  of  speech,  and  finally  the  total  number  of  words  in 
the  above  list. 

Table  IX 


litial 

Nouns 

Verbs 

Adjs. 

Advs. 

Prons. 

Preps. 

Interjs. 

Total 

B 

26 

4 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

38 

S 

24 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

c 

27 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

p 

20 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

T 

16 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

24 

M 

12 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

16 

D 

9 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

F 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 
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9 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

W 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

12 

L 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

A 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

9 

K 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

N 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

G 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

U 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Y 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

195 


56 


21 


24 


8 


308 


Table  X  gives  the  percentage  each  part  of  speech  is  of  the 
total  number  of  words. 

Table  X 


Nouns   Verbs 

Adjs. 

Advs. 

Prons. 

Preps. 

Interjs.  Total 

Number., 

.     195        56 

21 

24 

8 

2 

2         308 

Per  cent. 

.  63.31    18.18 

6.81 

7.79 

2.59 

0.65 

0.65    100.00 

Table  XI  shows  the  number  of  words  beginning  with  each 
initial.  Owing  to  faulty  enunciation  this  differs  considerably 
from  Table  IX. 
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Table 

XI 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Sound 

words 

Sound 

words 

Sound 

words 

8 

53 

D 

19 

A 

6 

B 

38 

M 

16 

ch 

4 

L 

35 

W 

14 

G 

2 

K 

31 

F 

12 

sc 

1 

T 

29 

N 

11 

U 

1 

F 

27 

0 

9 

306 

Proper  Nouns. — ^Aunt  Belle,  Billie,  Bill  Veale,  Daphne  Ada, 
Dick-boy,  Irene,  Jane,  Moore,  Uncle  Bill. 

If  these  9  words  were  included  in  the  vocabulary  the  total 
would  be  increased  to  317,  of  which  these  words  would  con- 
stitute 2.83  per  cent. 

In  Table  XII  the  figures  for  the  three  vocabularies  are 
recapitulated  for  comparison. 


Table  XII 

Jane 

Anne 

Daphne 

Num-       Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber        cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

205        50.62 

335 

53.34 

195 

63.31 

95        23.46 

152 

24.20 

56 

18.18 

47        11.60 

55 

8.76 

21 

6.81 

31          7.65 

42 

6.68 

24 

7.79 

12         2.96 

25 

3.98 

8 

2.59 

5          1.24 

9 

1.44 

2 

0.65 

0         0.00 

1 

0.16 

0 

0.00 

10         2.47 

9 

1.44 

2 

0.65 

Nouns 

Verbs 

Adjectives 

Adverbs 

Pronoims 

Prepositions  . . . 
Conjunctions  . . 
Interjections. . . 

Total 405      100.00  628      100.00  308      100.00 

Discussion  of  Vocabularies 

For  English  speaking  children  of  28  months  three  vocabu- 
laries have  previously  been  published.  The  data  are  shown 
in  the  next  table. 

Table  XIII 

Tracy  (20)  Boy        Trac3%  Girl  Drever  (7)  Boy 

Num-  Per  Num-  Per  Num-  Per 

ber  cent  ber  cent  ber  cent 

Nouns 422  62.33  287  63.63  176  51.00 

Verbs 136  20.08  89  19.73  80  23.20 

Adjectives 69  10.20  29  6.43  44  12.80 

Adverbs 23  3.40  19  4.21  22  6.30 

Pronouns 9  1.33  13  2.88  11  3.20 

Prepositions...          12  1.78  6  1.33  8  2.30 

Conjunctions..            2  0.30  1  0.23  2  0.60 

Interjections...            4  0.60  7  1.55  2  0.60 


Total 677      100.00         451      100.00         345      100.00 
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Number  of  Words.  The  average  of  the  three  lists  is  491. 
Since  this  contains  proper  nouns  (Tracy  and  Drever)  and 
inflected  forms  (Tracy)  it  is  to  be  compared  with  Jane's 
maximum  of  488,  Anne's  of  779  and  Daphne's  of  317.  The 
average  number  of  words  at  two  years  (20  vocabularies)  is 
498;  at  three  years  (9  vocabularies)  1,515.  The  average 
number  of  words  in  the  six  vocabularies  at  28  months  is  469. 
Some  reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  number  of  words  used 
by  the  subjects  of  this  paper  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  vocabularies  cited  above  and  the  three  given  in  this 
paper  are  those  of  English  speaking  children  of  whom  five 
are  American.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  them  with  the 
vocabulary  of  a  German  boy  (19)  of  the  same  age  which 
amounted  to  310-320  words  distributed  as  follows:  Nouns 
61.5%,  verbs  15%,  adjectives  8%,  adverbs  5.5%,  other  parts 
of  speech  including  articles  and  numerals  10%.  The  list 
includes  proper  nouns. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  averages  for  the  six  English  speaking 
children. 

Table  XIV 

Nouns   Verbs    Adjs.  Advs.  Pms.   Prps.  Cnjs.  Intjs.  Total 
Number..     269        100        46        28        13         7          1         5        469 
Percent..  57.37    21.47    9.43    6.00    2.82    1.43    0.24    1.22  100.00 

The  four  girls  average  448  words  and  the  two  boys  511. 

Parts  of  Speech 

Nouns  and  Verbs.  Tracy  (20)  and  Pelsma  (17)  have 
shown  that  the  average  per  cent,  of  nouns  in  children's  speech 
up  to  four  years  of  age  is  about  60  and  of  verbs  about  20. 
Jane  and  Anne  therefore  use  less  of  the  former  and  more  of 
the  latter  than  most  children ;  indeed  Anne's  excess  of  verbs 
is  rather  unusual.  Daphne's  deviations  from  the  average  are 
in  the  opposite  direction  since  her  percentage  of  nouns  is 
above  and  that  of  the  verbs  below.  All  three  children  use  a 
greater  proportion  of  verbs  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  probably  greater  than  are  in  use  by  adults.  The 
German  boy  used  less  verbs  and  more  nouns  than  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  children,  but  this  appears  not  true  in  general 
of  German  children. 

Anne  and  Jane  at  this  age  readily  formed  present  participles 
from  verbs  as  fast  as  the  latter  were  learned.  Such  forms 
were  even  made  spontaneously  from  nouns,  such  as  "  piano- 
ing."  In  Daphne's  case  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  she 
could  do  this  or  not,  for  since  she  rarely  enunciated  the  last 
syllable  of  her  words  the  '  ing '  sound  was  never  heard. 
Neither  did  she  use  the  past  tense;  all  her  talking  was  done 
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in  the  present  form  although  it  was  clear  that  she  knew  she 
was  describing  past  events.  The  other  two  children  did  use 
many  past  tense  forms,  especially  Anne,  but  they  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  irregular  forms  so  that  '  seed,'  '  felled,' 
*  failed,'  '  runned,'  etc.,  were  common  in  their  speech. 

A  point  of  special  interest  to  be  noted  is  the  comparative 
lack  in  all  three  vocabularies  of  the  auxiliary  verbs.  In 
Daphne's  list  certain  forms  of  the  copula  are  also  wanting. 

Adjectives.  Jane  made  a  larger  use  of  adjectives  than  her 
sister  or  cousin.  The  two  former  began  the  use  of  this  part 
of  speech  in  the  twelfth  month  with  '  good '  and  '  dear '  re- 
spectively. These  were  used  more  imitatively  than  other- 
wise, and  the  word  '  hot '  really  begins  the  list  of  adjectives 
in  the  thirteenth  month.  A  month  later  this  same  word  was 
the  first  adjective  used  by  Daphne.  Even  at  twenty-eight 
months,  however,  she  did  not  use  the  opposite  *  cold '  which 
had  in  the  meantime  come  into  use  by  her  cousins.  The  deli- 
cate tissues  of  children  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  heat  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  *  hot '  was  one  of  the  most 
used  words  being  even  over-worked  as  judged  by  the  parents. 
Later  '  big '  was  much  favored  by  all  three  children.  Few 
words  referring  specifically  to  sensations  of  taste,  hearing, 
organic  feelings  and  equilibrium  and  few  connoting  moral 
or  abstract  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists.  In  all  these 
respects  these  children  are  like  the  majority  of  their  kind. 

Adverbs.  All  three  children  show  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  adverbs  in  their  repertoire  of  words,  but  Jane  made 
most  use  of  them.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  this  part  of 
speech  appears  after  the  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  (O'Shea, 
i6)  which  was  true  with  Jane  and  Daphne  but  not  with  Anne, 
with  whom  adverbial  function  preceded  adjectival.  Pelsma 
(17)   notes  another  exception,  as  does  Moore   (14). 

Those  adverbs  denoting  place  appear  first  for  while  '  up ' 
and  '  down '  are  first  used  of  the  adverbs  they  appear  to  refer 
in  the  child's  mind  to  the  place  rather  than  to  the  action. 
Furthermore  '  here '  appears  in  use  quite  early.  The  most 
used  of  all  the  adverbs  at  this  age  are  the  modal  forms  and 
especially  the  negative,  which  were  used  before  their  com- 
plementary affirmative  forms.  This  fact  has  been  noted  by 
a  number  of  observers.  Negation,  indeed,  is  expressed  pre- 
verbally  at  a  very  early  age  by  turning  away  the  head  and  by 
other  expressive  gestures.  Jane  was  well  into  her  third  year 
before  she  used  '  yes  '  at  all  and  even  after  that  she  avoided  it. 

Pronouns.  In  this  class  Anne  has  the  longest  list  to  her 
credit  and  made  the  most  use  of  it.     In  the  development  of 
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the  idea  of  self  each  child  used  its  given  name  in  referring 
to  itself,  a  habit  which  still  persists  with  all  of  them.  The 
first  of  the  personal  pronouns  was  '  my '  in  each  case  but  at 
no  time  did  it  take  the  place  of  the  name  or  of  *  me,'  as 
instanced  by  O'Shea  (i6)  in  such  examples  as  "  my  feel  bad," 
and  "  take  my  to  bed."  The  author  has  never  heard  such 
use  of  *  my '  by  children  although  '  me  '  is  frequently  used 
in  such  places.  The  egoistic  '  I '  was  first  used  by  Jane  in 
the  twentieth  month  replacing  the  name  only  slowly  and  never 
quite  driving  it  out  of  use.  Since  she  first  spoke  of  herself 
as  Jane  in  the  sixteenth  month  an  interval  of  four  months 
intervened  between  the  stages  of  this  progress.  Daphne  fol- 
lowed the  same  course,  the  time  lapsing  between  the  name 
and  the  first  person  singular  being  eight  months,  namely  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-sixth.  Quite  different  was  Anne's 
procedure  for  she  began  the  use  of  both  name  and  pronoun 
in  the  sixteenth  month.  This  is  due  without  much  doubt  to 
the  example  of  her  older  sister.  Stern  (19)  instances  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  first-born  children  began  to  use  the  name 
three  to  eighteen  months  before  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
while  younger  children  either  used  the  pronoun  first  or  else 
both  this  and  the  name  came  into  use  simultaneously.  The 
only  English  speaking  child  in  the  list  is  Major's  boy  (12) 
who  referred  to  himself  by  name  in  the  twenty-third  month 
and  used  '  I '  first  in  the  twenty-fourth.  After  being  once 
learned  the  aggressive  pronouns  '  I,'  '  me,'  '  my  '  and  '  mine  ' 
were  much  used  for  a  time  by  the  three  subjects  of  this  paper. 

Jane  continued  progress  by  taking  on  '  you  '  and  '  your,' 
then  *  us  '  and  '  we  '  followed  by  *  him  '  and  '  she.'  Anne 
acquired  the  third  person  singular  first,  then  '  you '  and  '  we.' 
'  They '  was  later  in  both  cases.  Daphne  referred  to  other 
people  by  name  but  began  the  use  of  '  our  '  during  a  visit  with 
her  cousins.  Anne's  more  rapid  advance  in  this  respect  is 
again  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  living  with  an  older 
child. 

Conjunctions.  Only  Anne  used  conjunctions.  Construc- 
tions requiring  the  use  of  these  are  the  most  difficult  for 
children  to  learn.  Of  twenty  vocabularies  of  two-year-old 
children  this  part  of  speech  is  recorded  as  lacking  in  eight 
and  probably  is  so  in  others ;  another  child  at  30  months  is 
in  the  same  category,  while  one  of  three  years  used  only  '  and.' 
Both  Jane  and  Daphne  used  pauses  to  take  the  place  of  '  and ' 
or  much  repetition  to  describe  concerted  action,  etc.  Jane 
began  the  use  of  the  conjunction  at  30  months. 

Sentence  Form.  From  what  precedes  much  may  be  gath- 
ered on  this  topic.    All  the  subjects  showed  considerable  feel- 
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ing  for  sentence  structure  and  frequently  attempted  more  than 
they  could  carry  out  with  the  materials  at  hand.  An  appre- 
ciable part  of  their  talking  was  cast  in  inter jectional  mold 
and  their  resources  were  much  supplemented  by  gesture,  ex- 
pression and  pantomine  in  which  again  they  do  not  differ 
from  children  in  general.  At  times  they  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  use  such  small  things  as  articles,  the  copula  or 
prepositions,  succeeding  pretty  well  in  being  understood  with- 
out them.  The  present  time  was  most  in  their  consciousness, 
the  past  was  known  but  the  future  infrequently  referred  to. 
In  all  ways  Daphne  effected  the  most  economy  and  simplicity 
of  expression  while  Anne  was  the  most  prodigal. 

Words  in  Common.  Only  182  words  are  found  in  all  three 
vocabularies,  this  comprising  about  45  per  cent,  of  Jane's  list, 
29  per  cent,  of  Anne's  and  60  per  cent,  of  Daphne's.  This  list 
(printed  in  italics  in  the  vocabularies)  must  be  close  to  the 
minimum  means  of  expression  for  an  active  child  of  this  age. 
The  two  sisters  have  a  larger  proportion  of  words  in  common 
but  even  here  individual  preferences  assert  themselves. 

Number  Vocabulary.  Gjnceptions  of  numbers  above  two 
were  not  understood  by  any  of  the  children  which  appears 
to  be  in  general  the  case.  "  Lots  "  meant  quantity  to  Jane 
and  Daphne  while  Anne  used  bravely  but  incorrectly  many 
numbers  in  imitation  of  her  older  sister. 

Color  Vocabulary.  In  this  category  '  pink  '  and  *  white  ' 
are  found  in  Jane's  list ;  '  black.'  '  blue,'  '  orange,'  *  pink '  and 
'  white '  in  Anne's  and  '  blue  '  in  Daphne's.  The  latter  used 
the  first  color  term  at  24  months;  Anne's  first  attempt  was 

*  pink '  in  the  twenty-first  month  and  Jane  also  began  with 

*  pink '  in  the  twenty-second  month,  the  stimulus  to  the  new 
interest  being  in  each  case  a  new  dress.  Children  show  such 
variability  in  the  ease  with  which  they  use  color  terms  (Bate- 
man,  4)  that  the  differences  shown  by  these  three  is  not  sur- 
prising. Jane  and  Anne  agree  with  other  children  in  first 
using  pink  or  red  while  such  use  of  blue  is  rather  unusual. 
It  should  be  stated  that  while  pink  and  blue  objects  were  cor- 
rectly named,  the  term  itself  was  often  applied  wrongly  to 
warm  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  lavender  and  violet  in  the 
one  case  and  to  blue-green,  violet  and  purple  in  the  other. 
This  confusion  did  not  last  long,  however.  In  contrast  to 
these  children  may  be  cited  Miss  Shinn's  niece  (18)  who 
readily  named  all  the  spectrum  colors  at  22  months.  Stern's 
son  at  28  used  only  schzvarc  and  zvciss  and  did  not  use  the 
other  color  terms  until  before  the  third  birthday.  Drever's 
son  used  blue,  green,  red  and  white. 
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Source  of  Materials.  The  results  of  an  analysis  of  the 
nouns  used  by  the  children  is  shown  in  Table  XV,  in  which 
the  various  rubrics  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 


Body 

Health 

Clothes 

Toilet 

Food 

Eating 

Play 

Experience 

L  Personal 127 

House 38 

Others'  things 3 

n.  Indoor 41 

Landscape 3 

Plants 6 

Travel 5 

Animals 8 

Miscellaneous 3 

III.  Outdoor 25 

IV.  Books 0 

V.  People 5 

VI.  Abstract 7 

Total 205 


Table  XV 

Numbei 

Per  cent 

Jane 

Anne 

Daphne 

Jane 

Anne 

Daphne 

17 

26 

23 

8.29 

7.77 

11.80 

2 

1 

1 

.97 

.29 

.51 

19 

31 

19 

9.26 

9.27 

9.74 

13 

13 

10 

6.34 

3.90 

5.13 

38 

48 

35 

18.52 

14.34 

17.95 

13 

16 

11 

6.34 

4.78 

5.63 

23 

37 

18 

11.21 

11.05 

9.23 

2 

6 

3 

.97 

1.70 

1.53 

178        120 


61.95      53.10      61.52 


68 
6 


39 

7 


18.52 
.46 


20.39   20.00 
1.70   3.59 


74 


46 


20.00      22.09      23.59 


7 
5 

4 

14 

9 

1 
2 
3 
7 
4 

1.46 
2.92 
2.43 
3.89 
1.46 

2.00 
1.50 
1.20 
4.17 
2.70 

.51 
1.03 
1.53 
3.59 
2.05 

39 

17 

12.20 

11.67 

8.72 

7 

0 

0.00 

2.09 

0.00 

13 

7 

2.44 

3.89 

3.59 

24 

5 

3.41 

7.13 

2.58 

335 

195 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  three  analyses  give  quite  dissimilar  pictures.  As  is 
natural,  considering  the  circumscribed  activity  of  such  small 
children,  most  of  the  material  comes  directly  from  personal 
experience.  In  this  respect  Jane  and  her  cousin  are  about 
equal,  both  leading  much  the  same  life  as  only  children  in 
similar  homes.  Anne,  on  the  contrary,  draws  much  less  in 
proportion  from  this  source.  In  subheads  under  the  general 
rubric  Daphne  was  better  acquainted  with  names  of  parts  of 
the  body  but  drew  less  on  play.  Jane  had  a  larger  percentage 
of  words  for  food  and  eating  although  this  did  not  reflect  any 
personal  excess  of  interest  in  such  things.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  small  showing  of  words  relating  to  health,  a  con- 
dition faithfully  reflecting  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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The  next  most  fertile  field  for  materials  was  in  the  house 
and  from  here  Jane  drew  least  and  Daphne  most,  while  just 
the  reverse  was  true  when  outdoor  words  are  taken  into 
account.  When  books,  people  and  especially  abstract  terms 
are  in  question,  it  is  seen  where  Anne  made  up  for  neglecting 
what  only  directly  concerned  herself  for  she  leads  in  these 
divisions.  i 

Environment.  In  the  main  all  three  children  show  by  the 
analysis  the  molding  of  each  by  the  particular  environment, 
this  being  tempered  by  individual  reactions  to  the  same.  The 
greatest  factor  affecting  Anne  and  not  the  others  is  that  she 
was  directly  and  constantly  stimulated  by  contact  with  an- 
other and  older  child.  This  accounts  mostly  for  the  larger 
size  of  the  vocabulary,  and  for  some  of  the  differences  just 
mentioned.  Anne  wished  to  do  whatever  her  sister  did  and 
picked  up  early  in  this  way  many  abstract  ideas  and  words 
as  soon  as  used  by  Jane  who  was  almost  two  years  older. 
The  same  companionship  kept  her  from  being  so  self-centered 
as  the  other  two  more  lonely  children.  Daphne  in  particular 
had  had  but  little  association  with  other  children  and  was 
thus  thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  At  first  thought  since 
she  lived  in  California  one  would  expect  her  to  know  better 
the  out-of-door  world,  but  when  it  is  known  that  she  lived 
in  the  city  and  mostly  within  the  confines  of  her  own  city  lot 
while  her  small  relatives  had  the  advantage  of  the  open  fields 
and  meadows  right  at  hand  the  differences  in  the  analysis  are 
not  surprising.  Furthermore,  when  outdoors  she  was  usually 
alone  and  little  attention  was  directed  to  telling  her  the  names 
of  plants  and  insects  while  the  contrary  was  true  when  in  the 
house. 

The  abstract  terms  used  were  simple  and  with  Jane  and 
Daphne  referred  chiefly  to  quantity. 

It  is  seen  then  in  the  main  how  faithfully  each  child  reflected 
its  own  environment.  The  three  of  about  the  same  natural 
ability  are  shown  to  differ  in  the  results  attained  because  of 
different  circumstances  surrounding  them.  Still  other  facts 
in  this  connection  are  brought  out  in  what  follows. 

Interesting  analyses  of  children's  vocabularies  have  been 
made  by  Boyd  (6)  and  Nice  (15).  The  above  table  closely 
follows  theirs,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

Methods 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  follow  in  speech 
development  is  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  child  to  acquire 
self-expression.  Conscious  imitation  is  the  first  of  these  to 
appear.     Jane  and  her  sister  reached  this  stage  during  the 
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seventh  month,  but  while  with  Daphne  the  date  is  rather  un- 
certain it  was  not  much  later  than  this.  All  three  children 
developed  into  little  chatter-boxes,  repeating  or  trying  to  re- 
peat day  after  day  much  that  they  heard  spoken  by  others. 
Anne  especially  mimicked  her  sister,  her  desire  to  emulate  in 
this  direction  being  as  strong  as  in  other  lines  of  activity. 
Of  course  the  words  were  used  purely  in  an  imitative  sense 
in  each  case  for  several  months  so  that  real  use  of  language 
was  preceded  by  a  fairly  long  practice  period.  It  was  noted 
that  during  this  time  the  principal  work  done  was  that  of 
eliminating  the  many  sounds  which  all  children  make  early 
during  the  preverbal  stage  but  which  are  of  little  use  in  speak- 
ing English.  A  number  of  observers  have  noted  the  richness 
and  varied  quality  of  the  vowel  sounds  uttered  by  babies 
during  the  babbling  period.  Their  vocal  cords  can  negotiate 
the  nasal  sounds  of  the  French  and  the  umlauts  of  the  German 
with  an  ease  the  adult  can  well  envy.  Most  of  this  material 
the  child  must  cull  out  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  purely 
English  vocables.  However,  Jane  was  well  into  the  third 
year  before  she  lost  a  certain  French  quality  which  colored 
her  speech  (Whipple,  21)  while  Anne  was  even  older  before 
the  German  tinge  to  her  enunciation  faded  out  (3).  The 
conscious  imitation  or  "  parrot-talk "  noted  above  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  practically  all  the  children  whose  language 
development  has  been  traced;  but  Drever  (7)  notes  an  inter- 
esting exception  where  a  child  beginning  to  talk  at  sixteen 
months  undertook  the  practice  period  after  rather  then  before. 

The  author's  two  children  as  a  side  line  from  their  babbling 
and  chattering  were  especially  fond  of  stringing  together  long 
series  of  sounds  having  a  common  vowel  root.  The  elder 
girl  preferred  the  '  og '  sound  of  *  dog '  while  the  younger 
child  used  '  ug '  as  in  *  zug.'  By  the  half  hour  together  they 
would  lie  quietly  gurgling  in  the  one  case,  "  oggle-woggle- 
doggle-noggle "  and  in  the  other,  "  guggle-wuggle-muggle." 
Their  cousin  did  not  develop  this  kind  of  amusement  which 
has  been  noted  by  others   (Pelsma,  17). 

A  little  later  all  the  chiklren  would  willingly  repeat  words 
after  their  parents,  striving  to  improve  on  their  shortcomings 
in  enunciation.  In  this  Jane  had  most  success  while  Anne 
was  most  eager. 

All  three  retained  the  use  of  gesture  from  the  preverbal 
period  as  an  aid  to  their  inadequate  vocabularies  and  this  was 
especially  true  of  Daphne  who  at  28  months  was  the  most 
expressive  and  vivid  in  pantomine. 

As  already  described,  imitation  and  repetition  were  badly 
neglected  by  the  three  subjects  during  certain  stages  of  devel- 
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opment  while  the  two  younger  failed  to  practice  as  well  at 
these  times.  But  while  the  two  sisters  recovered  entirely  from 
this  depression,  becoming  even-  more  energetic  than  before, 
Daphne,  although  proceeding  to  increase  her  linguistic  re- 
sources, failed  to  take  up  imitation  or  practice  again.  Com- 
pared to  her  cousins  she  was  a  silent  child.  She  did  not,  as 
they,  talk  and  croon  almost  incessantly  while  at  play.  Only 
rarely  would  she  repeat  words  or  phrases  after  her  elders 
while  the  others  did  so  with  pleasure.  Neither  did  she  have 
games  in  which  words  had  a  part  or  invent  any  new  terms 
or  find  humor  in  sounds.  At  the  time  the  three  children  were 
together  (Jane  aged  53  months,  Anne  33  and  Daphne  28)  this 
comparative  silence  was  quite  noticeable.  While  the  two 
were  noisy  at  their  play,  laughing  and  shouting,  Daphne  took 
her  pleasure  seriously  although  always  ready  to  smile.  Unless 
a  new  word  had  some  immediate  use.  usually  of  close  personal 
value,  she  was  quite  indifferent  to  learning  it  while  on  the 
contrary  the  other  children  picked  up  all  sorts  of  chance  words 
from  parents  or  strangers.  Almost  invariably  any  word 
uttered  in  their  hearing  with  unusual  emphasis  was  taken  up 
quickly.  Naturally  enough  Daphne's  neglect  of  practice  in 
linguistics  led  to  comparative  lack  of  attainment  in  speech, 
this  being  especially  noticeable  in  enunciation. 

The  author  has  already  noted  in  another  place  (1-2)  the 
use  of  generalization  by  his  children  between  two  and  three 
years  of  age.  Their  cousin  had  exactly  the  same  trait.  Like 
them  she  called  every  kind  of  animal  a  dog  and  was  only 
beginning  to  differentiate  at  28  months.  Insects  were  called 
bees  and  usually  bad  ones  in  reminiscence  of  a  sting  by  one. 
Pin  did  for  a  number  of  diverse  objects  and  boy  and  girl  for 
still  other  groups.  This  would  seem  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  speech  of  little  children. 

A  decided  factor  in  Daphne's  development  was  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  her  parents.  They  did  not  use  much  *  baby- 
talk  '  considering  it  foolish  and  a  draw-back  to  the  child  but 
they  did  unconsciously  without  giving  the  matter  any  real 
thought,  talk  down  to  the  baby's  limited  mental  experience. 
They  simplified  grammar,  avoided  polysyllabic  words  and 
used  circumlocutions.  Whenever  their  daughter  insisted 
(which  was  often)  on  using  simple  phrases  or  even  phrases 
of  her  own  they  followed  her  lead.  Thus  they  said  "  Daphne 
no  go,"  "  no  spill  soup,"  "  want  go  bye-bye,"  etc.  Some  con- 
versation included  baby-talk  particularly  the  doubling  of  a 
word  to  make  it  more  emphatic  or  even  perhaps  just  for  the 
sound  such  as  "  tum-tum "  (stomach),  "swim-swim"  and 
so  on.     The  family  adopted  quaint  babyisms  and  so  always 
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spoke  of  the  kodak  as  "  kolak,"  of  bottom  as  "  belem,"  of 
potatoes  as  "  tates."  During  several  enforced  separations 
from  her  parents  the  child  heard  considerable  baby  jargon — 
"  did  ums  want  iskle  tates  for  ickle  tum-tum  ?  " 

Naturally  this  kind  of  environment  materially  influenced 
Daphne's  progress,  slowing  it  considerably.  The  parents  soon 
perceived  the  drawback  and  changed  their  tactics  but  were 
now  met  with  a  certain  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
use  the  old  forms  which  only  slowly  broke  down  with  train- 
ing. There  is  little  or  no  value  in  the  method  of  simplifica- 
tion. Since  the  child  learns  largely  by  imitation  it  may  as  well 
follow  correct  models  while  it  is  about  the  matter.  It  leaves 
out  what  it  is  not  mentally  able  to  use  but  the  framework  it 
does  acquire  is  ready  for  later  additions  when  the  child's  rise 
in  ability  makes  such  possible. 

Enunciation 

Jane.  Even  from  the  beginning  of  talking  Jane  has  spoken 
with  a  clearness  rather  unusual  for  a  child.  She  took  her 
time  about  articulation,  did  not  hurry  while  she  talked  and 
so  perhaps  gained  greater  ease  in  enunciation.  Always  an 
observant  child,  her  method  was  to  calmly  listen  and  then 
repeat  with  distinct  utterance.  In  her  baby  speech  very  few 
of  the  inversions,  substitutions  and  mutilations  so  commonly 
noticed  were  to  be  found.  Initial  '  r,'  '  1,'  '  s,'  '  ch,'  '  th  '  and 
other  ordinarily  difficult  sounds  gave  her  no  trouble.  The 
principle  type  of  pitfall  was  to  be  found  in  a  consonant  or  com- 
bination of  two  consonants  between  two  vowels.  Thus  '  pk ' 
in  napkin  was  vexatious  as  well  as  the  '  v  '  in  shovel.  But 
during  the  time  considered  in  this  paper  these  were  the  only 
marked  flaws  in  enunciation.  Handkerchief  she  never  tried 
to  say  but  spontaneously  fastened  upon  "  hankie  "  as  a  good 
substitute. 

Anne.  The  younger  child  did  not  speak  so  plainly  as  her 
sister.  She  took  less  trouble  usually  to  enunciate  well  although 
at  times  devoting  much  time  to  practice.  The  same  word 
would  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  an  evident  per- 
sistent attempt  to  get  it  right.  Anne  would  willingly  repeat 
corrections  to  her  faulty  diction  but  usually  tried  to  make  her 
efforts  funny  so  that  each  repetition  became  less  like  the 
normal  and  so  ridiculous  that  the  lessons  ended  in  laughter. 
Her  greatest  fault  consisted  in  clipping  most  words  so  that 
the  final  sound  was  not  heard  distinctly.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  nasal  sounds,  with  '  y '  and  '  ing '  but  sometimes 
happened  with  vowels.  '  R  '  and  '  1,'  however,  were  well  enun- 
ciated.    The  double  "  11  "  in  pillow  and  jelly  was  converted 
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into  '  dd  '  or  '  tt '  giving  '  jeddy  '  or  *  jetty.'  Final  '  ing  '  was 
often  changed  into  '  ie '  though  with  considerable  caprice. 
Mother  had  a  history  of  several  changes,  being  first  *  muddie,' 
then  in  succession  '  mudder,'  '  munner  '  and  '  muzzer.'  In 
the  last  stage,  however,  it  was  plain  that  the  child  was  playing 
with  the  variations  in  this  word  and  others  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  four  or  five  such  variants  would  be  used  in  a  few 
minutes.    Initial  '  d  '  was  changed  sometimes  to  '  j  '  but  initials 

*  r,'  '  s,'  '  th  '  and  '  sh  '  gave  practically  no  trouble.  As  already 
noted,  many  words  were  pronounced  so  as  to  make  the  vowel 
sounds  much  like  the  German  umlauts.  Anne  readily  noted 
her  defects  as  listed  above  and  strove  to  correct  them  thus 
improving  greatly  during  the  few  months  after  the  second 
birthday. 

Daphne.  In  this  field  of  linguistics  Daphne  had  a  system 
all  her  own.  In  the  first  place  she  had  a  decided  preference 
for  monosyllables,  since  in  her  vocabulary  two-thirds  of  the 
words  are  in  this  class  while  those  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
in  addition  increase  the  percentage  to  75.  Practically  no  word 
was  spoken  as  having  more  than  two  sounds.  Thus  automo- 
bile was  '  aubi,'  macaroni  '  maco  '  and  canteloupe  *  calo.'  Of 
Jane's  vocabulary  less  than  half  consisted  of  words  of  one 
syllable  but  of  Anne's  about  two-thirds  again  so  that  both  used 
about  200  polysyllables  as  contrasted  to  Daphne's  75.  This 
preference  for  short  words  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  easier  for  the  child  to  say  but  partly  because  a  large 
number  of  words  in  every  day  use  are  fortunately  short.  This 
is  especially  true  of  verbs,  pronouns,  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. If  the  child  wishes  to  use  a  word  its  length  or 
difficulty  of  enunciation  is  no  deterrent.  Thus  Daphne  attempts 
canteloupe,  automobile,  rocking-chair  and  swimming-pool, 
while  in  Jane's  list  are  found  macaroni,  mosquito,  umbrella 
and  others,  and  in  Anne's  such  words  as  elephant,  remember, 
sandwich,  screwdriver  and  wheelbarrow.  The  use  the  child 
can  make  of  a  word  or  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  object  or 
action  connoted  will  prompt  it  to  acquire  difficult  words. 

Another  characteristic  of  Daphne's  speech  was  the  greater 
use  she  made  of  '  1 '  as  compared  with  other  children.  This 
letter  as  initial  was  prefixed  to  practically  all  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  sound.  Thus  she  spontaneously  devised  for  her- 
self a  sort  of  French  definite  article  thus:  '  I'app '   (apple), 

*  I'eye,'  '  Tear,'  '  I'e  '  (egg),  etc.  The  same  letter  replaced  ini- 
tial '  r  '  and  also  initial  '  w  '  so  that  ring  became  '  II.'  rug  *  lu,' 
rompers  *  lomp  '  while  wipe  became  '  li '  and  wet  '  le.'  The 
same  useful  initial  served  also  for  the  Y  in  yes.  There  were 
exceptions,  however.    All,  ah-ha,  all  the  words  beginning  with 
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I,  out-doors,  out,  watch,  water,  want,  where  and  we  were 
given  the  correct  initial  sounds. 

The  aspirate  was  rarely  sounded — as  initial  it  was  replaced 
by  s  as  in  'souse'  (house),  '  sorse  '  (horse),  '  sair '  (hair), 
'sa'  (hat).  Hot  had  the  M'  slipped  in  as  well  and  became 
'  slaw.'  Since  many  words  were  clipped  of  their  final  sound 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  except  by  context  between 
hand,  handle,  sand  and  sandal  which  were  all  pronounced 
alike.  Exceptions  to  this  were  hankie  and  here.  Initial  '  th ' 
was  sometimes  '  s '  (thread,  thumb)  and  sometimes  '  d ' 
(there).    In  '  sh  '  the  '  h  '  was  left  out. 

The  initial  in  certain  words  beginning  with  '  f '  was  also 
replaced  by  '  s  '  (fig,  fix,  fish-man).  '  T  '  replaced  initial  '  k  ' 
except  in  kodak,  the  *  q  '  of  quiet,  even  the  *  c '  of  cup  and 
'  coflFee.  '  G  '  was  converted  into  '  d  '  in  girl  and  get.  '  R  '  was 
another  sound  rarely  used  since  it  was  replaced  usually  as 
initial  by  '  1'  and  lost  in  broken,  bread,  brush,  drink,  drawer, 
etc.  As  final  it  gave  less  trouble  but  shared  the  common  fate 
of  such  sounds  in  usually  being  left  oflf. 

In  spite  of  the  easily  used  '  1'  it  was  left  out  in  blue,  block, 
flower  and  floor ;  while  the  '  cl '  of  clothes,  clothes-pin  and 
clean  was  changed  into  *  t' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  child  while  considerably  changing 
the  accepted  pronunciation  of  English  was  rather  capricious 
about  it.  She  did  not  eschew  all  difficult  sounds  nor  always 
treat  the  same  sound  alike.  It  was  discovered,  indeed,  that 
she  used  her  own  diction  to  a  certain  extent  because  she  so 
wished  and  not  necessarily  because  she  was  forced  to  adopt 
wrong  sounds  through  inability  to  use  the  right.  During  the 
few  weeks  preceding  and  during  the  taking  of  the  vocabulary 
her  parents  endeavored  to  improve  her  enunciation  but  she 
did  not  respond  willingly  to  their  efforts.  As  already  noted 
she  would  not  imitate  and  cared  little  about  practice.  The 
word  '  bib  '  she  always  pronounced  '  nib  '  and  when  corrected 
sometimes  said,  "  No  say  bib,  say  nib."  And  this  she  calmly 
did.  Other  words  could  be  used  conventionally,  too,  only 
she  preferred  her  own  forms.  As  an  experiment  her  uncle 
tried  for  a  month  to  get  her  to  say  potatoes  instead  of  "  tates," 
trying  all  methods  of  cajolery,  coaxing  and  commanding. 
Finally,  just  once,  she  said,  "  potatoes,"  very  distinctly  and 
then  with  a  roguish  glance  followed  it  with,  "  want  more 
tates." 

This  adherence  to  her  own  system  had  one  disadvantage. 
She  was  frequently  not  understood.  Sometimes  when  she 
volubly  told  a  long  tale  with  much  expressive  intonation  even 
her  mother  could  not  always  follow.    It  was  evident  that  this 
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had  a  discouraging  effect  and  accounted  for  some  of  her  com- 
parative silence.  Later  her  parents  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand certain  imperfect  words  which  they  knew  could  be  said 
correctly  but  their  child  understood  the  game  and  rarely  gave 
in.  Under  those  same  circumstances  her  cousins  would  prob- 
ably have  acted  quite  differently.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
getting  candy  by  correctly  pronouncing  the  word.  Jane  would 
gracefully  do  so  at  once  and  greatly  enjoy  the  reward ;  Anne 
would  pout  and  hold  back  a  little  and  then  say  the  word 
quickly ;  Daphne  would  say  nothing  and  do  without  the  candy. 
Such  trials  had  an  educational  effect,  nevertheless,  for  it 
was  noted  that  the  most  recent  acquisitions  to  Daphne's  vo- 
cabular>-  were  more  correctly  and  distinctly  pronounced.  Thus 
sardine,  teddy-bear,  suit-case,  lady-bug,  shaving-brush  and 
others  were  plainly  enunciated. 

Conclusion 

In  this  brief  survey  of  speech  activity  the  author  has  tried 
to  show  how  decidedly  the  language  development  of  these 
three  children  who  have  much  the  same  heredity,  who  in  gen- 
eral are  on  a  par  physically  and  mentally,  who  are  of  the  same 
sex  and  age,  has  been  influenced  by  individual  differences  of 
temperament  and  by  different  factors  of  environment. 
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MICROMOTION  STUDIES  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATION  1 


Bv  A.  A.  DoLGLASs  and  \V.  L.  Dealey.  Clark  University 


Within  recent  years  school  progress  has  witnessed  remark- 
able advances  in  educational  engineering,  including  such  de- 
vices as  the  junior  high  school  organization,  the  Gary  dupli- 
cate-school system,  with  maximum  use  of  the  school  plant, 
the  school  survey,  and  the  various  measuring  scales  for  school 
subjects.  From  among  similar  useful  devices  in  modem  in- 
dustrial management,  microm^ion  study  as  developed  by 
Gilbreth,  a  consulting  engine^  of  international  reputation, 
constitutes  a  method  admirably  fitted  to  study  methods  of 
instruction  and  the  processes  of  learning.  During  the  pres- 
ent school  year  a  first  series  of  experiments  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  schools.  These  preliminary  experiments  have 
been  thus  far  in  the  field  of  practical  arts :  and  while  the 
technique  used  is  more  applicable  to  the  arts,  indications  are 
it  is  not  limited  to  them,  but  may  be  used  with  the  phonograph 
feature  to  study  other  school  subjects  as  well.  This  inves- 
tigation will  be  carried  into  these  other  subjects,  and  the 
applicability  of  the  method  to  all  phases  of  school  work 
thoroughly  tested. 

It  seems  agreed  the  ends  of  practical  arts  courses  lie  in  their 
educative  value  and  the  acquisition  of  skill.  The  amount  of 
skill  sought  is  a  point  of  disagreement,  for  some  would 
subordinate  its  acquisition  entirely  to  educational  value,  and 
others  would  develop  skill  to  a  degree  profitable  to  the  pupil 
in  earning  his  living.  Unless  the  general  aim  of  "  educa- 
tional values  "  be  closely  scrutinized  and  more  immediate  ends 

1  This  preliminary-  study  was  made  in  co-operation  with  Frank 
B.  Gilbreth  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth,  and  contains  many  excerpts  from 
numerous  articles  and  addresses  describing  the  details  and  possi- 
bilities of  their  standard  measuring  devices.  The  underlying  experi- 
mental work  was  done  at  Clark  University  and  in  the  Gilbreth  labora- 
tory-. Films  and  cyclegraphs  were  made  by  Gilbreth  and  various  of 
his  experts  at  the  Bridgham  Elementarj-  School.  Providence  (R.  I.). 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Principal  Leonard  H.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Andersen,  in  charge  of  manual  training,  and  Miss  King,  in  charge 
of  sewing,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  school  staff,  for  their  co- 
operation  and  interest  in  this  investigation. 
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PLATE   I 


J*4 


74' 


Figure  i.  —  Manual 
arts  class,  eighth  grade, 
Bridgham  School.  Note 
chronometer  measuring 
thousandths  of  a  minute 
and  clock  alongside. 


I'lGURE  2. — Household 
arts  class,  sixth  grade, 
Bridgham  School.  Sew- 
ing   machine    operation. 


Figure  3. — Household 
arts  class,  sixth  grade, 
Bridgham  School.  Up- 
per, cutting  pattern. 
Lower,  ironing. 
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interpolated,  practical  arts  courses  are  in  the  same  danger  of 
formalism  as  any  other  subject.  Also,  unless  it  is  determined 
just  what  constitutes  skill,  whether  it  be  for  promoting  crea- 
tive activity  or  for  more  utilitarian  purposes,  the  educative 
process  will.be  hindered.  Modern  psycholog}'.  stating  these 
two  factors  in  terms  of  situation  and  response,  treats  reaction 
as  due  to  the  interaction  of  innate  capacity  and  previous  situa- 
tions containing  factors  common  to  the  new  situation.  The 
theory  of  interest  as  laid  down  by  Dewey  asks  that  a  boy  be 
allowed  to  choose  his  project  in  manual  arts,  and  in  other 
subjects  the  same  principle  insists  that  subject-matter  be  psy- 
chologized, or  stated  in  terms  of  capacity  and  experience. 
Because  of  wide  ranges  in  abilities  and  in  environmental  fac- 
tors, and  on  account  of  our  present  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
responses  particular  elements  in  a  situation  produce,  we  can- 
not outline  courses  or  projects  in  a  minutely  detailed  fashion. 

The  waste  in  the  process  of  learning  is  due  to  ineffective 
and  ill-advised  methods  of  handling  the  elements  in  a  situa- 
tion, and  an  ignorance  of  any  method  of  eliminating  useless 
elements.  In  any  common  school  process,  searching  investi- 
gation will  usually  show  surprising  inefficiencies  and  possible 
improvements.  The  school  surveys  are  revealing  conditions 
in  which  the  child's  time  is  wasted  in  useless  activities  and 
obsolete  material,  or.  in  other  words,  surveys  are  pointing  out 
environmental  elements  ineflFective  in  producing  efficient  re- 
sponses. Economy  of  time,  says  Ayres,  will  be  secured  only 
when  we  realize  the  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal  is  a  con- 
stant, roughly  about  eight  years :  so  that  saving  35  minutes  a 
day  results  in  saving  one  year  of  school  life. 

As  two  fundamental  problems.  Learned  therefore  suggests, 
first,  how  to  have  "  educational  processes  conclusively  tested 
by  competent  observation  under  experimental  control :  second, 
how  to  professionalize  the  whole  number  of  practitioners  en- 
gaged in  education  for  the  sake  of  a  quick  and  efficient 
response." 

Our  first  attack,  then,  is  the  careful  analysis  of  elementary 
situations  to  evaluate  the  variables  lying  within  them.  .As  the 
same  situation  may  elicit  multiple  response,  this  method  of 
attack  considers  the  behavior  desired  as  a  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain response,  and  the  child  as  a  potential  supply  of  certain 
responses.  With  Thorndike.  the  mind  is  interpreted  as  a 
connection  system,  and  the  educative  process  as  the  building 
of  connections.  The  importance  of  definite  tasks,  or  Auf- 
gaben,  with  their  corresponding  mental  attitudes,  is  recog- 
nized. As  Ach  puts  it.  by  definite  and  concise  instructions  we 
set  up  a  dynamic  factor  as  the  determining  tendency  which 
controls  the  child's  response.     Rut  in  many  classrooms  the 
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■Actual  conditions  under  which  any  such  procedure — commonly 
called  a  lesson  assignment — takes  place  are  slightly  analyzed. 
The  absence  of  this  analysis,  as  Hosic  aptly  states,  usually 
means  low  pressure,  much  useless  wandering,  and  great  un- 
evenness  of  results.  Gilbreth  suggests  a  few  well-chosen,  first- 
class  standards,  or  Aiifgaben,  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  many 
ill-chosen,  imperfect  standards,  derived  from  uncontrolled 
observation.  To  suppose  that  individuality  is  thereby  re- 
pressed is  a  common  fallacy.  According  to  Cooke,  a  standard 
is  "  simply  a  carefully  thought  out  method  of  performing  a 
function ;  "  necessarily  the  best  method  known  to  expert  in- 
vestigators working  with  the  best  type  of  class ;  and  as  Sned- 
den  suggests,  standard  or  best  scores  are  optimum,  not  maxi- 
mum. School  tasks  may  be  synthetically  built  up  from  least 
wasteful  units,  allowing  a  definite  percentage  of  time  for  rest 
and  for  unavoidable  delays  ;  while  after  the  child  or  teacher 
learns  the  best  way,  he  has  a  starting  point  for  any  better 
method  ingenuity  can  suggest.  Such  tasks,  as  well  as  con- 
ditions, are  continually  changing. 

The  standard  motion  is  a  synthesis  based  upon  analysis  of 
the  motion  elements  taken  from  the  records  of  various  indi- 
viduals, and  the  best  elements  of  the  motions  are  combined 
to  form  simpler,  easier  cycles  arriving  at  the  same  result. 
Among  the  elements  of  a  cycle  of  decisions  and  motions,  con- 
current with  other  elements  in  the  same  or  other  cycles,  and 
in  various  sequences,  Gilbreth  suggests  (i)  search,  (2)  find, 
(3)  select.  (4)  grasp,  (5)  position,  (6)  assemble,  (7)  use, 
(8)  take  apart,  (9)  inspect,  (10)  transport,  loaded,  (11)  pre- 
position for  next  operation,  (12)  release  load,  (13)  trans])ort, 
empty,  (14)  unavoidable  delay,  (15)  avoidable  delay,  (16) 
rest  (for  overcoming  fatigue).  Unit  times  and  motions 
grouped  under  such  rubrics  may  be  applied  to  identical  mo- 
tions used  in  many  class  exercises,  for  they  aflford  the  basis 
for  a  "  functional  "  reclassification  of  activities.  It  will  hardly 
be  held  that  the  best  methods,-  in  the  ])ractical  arts,  for  in- 
stance, have  already  been  reached,  even  by  those  who  possess 
a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  them,  so  long  as  scientific  study  of 
existing  methods  is  wanting.  While  some  unnecessary  move- 
ments are  eliminated,  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  individuals 
will,  after  a  time,  arrive  by  a  process  of  elimination  at  the 
most  efficient  method  of  procedure.     It  is  reasonable,  in  prac- 

^  Wentworth  has  based  assigninents  in  aljjchra  upun  time  studies. 
In  another  school,  of  70  tasks  in  the  chemical  laboratory  set  after 
three  years'  actual  time  study,  only  3  were  found  too  long  for  the 
average  student.  Godfrey  has  worked  out  tasks  in  studying  scicntilic 
text.  In  view  of  present  wide  variations  in  the  time  required  to  pre- 
pare even  similar  material,  such  random  scientific  analyses  arc  impor- 
tant   to    ilhistrate    the    possibility    of    setting    tasks    for    mental    work. 
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tical  arts  work,  to  teach  "  exact  prescribed  motions  that  have 
been  found  to  be  the  most  productive,  the  least  fatiguing  and 
the  least  wasteful/*  at  a  speed  most  advantageous  to  the  child. 
The  variables  in  a  child's  behavior  have  been  roughly 
grouped  as  (  i  )  those  variables,'  that,  when  taken  together, 
constitute  the  situation,  by  which  (2)  the  child,  itself  a  group 
f  of  variables,  is  affected,  with  (J^)  a  further  resultant  group  of 
variables  in  the  response.  (Jflterelh  lists  over  a  hundred  such 
variables,  any  one  of  which  may  be  at  least  partially  contrc^led. 
As  regards  variables  of  the  surroundings,  it  is  important  that 
the  child  be  given  conditions  requiring  the  "  least  percentage 
of  rest  "  to  overcome  fatigue.  This  involves  complete  control 
of  the  class  room  by  school  hygiene,  as  in  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  for  example,  or  as  in  posture.  Special  fatigue 
eliminating  devices  become  practical.  Another  variable  is  the 
material  to  be  used,  which  should  be  in  that  state  most  easily 
handled  by  the  child.  Thus  weights  moved,  whether  part  of 
the  body,  a  tool,  or  material,  are  a  factor.  Moreover,  motions 
being  largely  determined  by  the  appliances  used,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  appliances  meet  the  motion  economy  standpoint. 
It  is  especially  important  to  supply  children  with  the  proper 
tools,  as  otherwise  the  habits  formed  will  later  interfere  with 
the  use  of  better  tools.  *  Care  should  be  taken  lest  pupils  waste 
their  time  in  activities  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  func- 
tional value.  The  pupil's  time  is  valuable  and  should  be  spent 
upon  productive  learning. 

Plate  II,  figures  1-3.  shows  the  movements  made  by  a  boy 
in  taking  (i)  a  spoke  shaver,  (2)  a  chisel,  and  (3)  a  chisel, 
out  of  the  tool  rack  and  laying  them  on  the  table :  figure  4 
shows  on  one  photograph  all  the  movements  made  in  taking 
eight  different  tools  out  of  the  rack  and  laying  them  on  the 
table. 

Plate  II.  figures  5-8,  shows  the  movements  made  in  replacing 
(5)  a  knife.  (6)  a  chisel.  (7)  a  marking  gage,  and  (8)  a 
spoke  shaver  in  the  rack  from  the  table. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  movements  for  supposedly  the  same 
operation  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  that  the  operation 
is  hindered  by  the  present  arrangement  of  the  rack. 

3  According  to  Emerson,  we  are  still  teaching  our  children  to  read 
f  air\'  tales  instead  of  watching  moving  pictures :  we  teach  them  to 
write  to  the  exclusion  of  training  on  t\-pewriters  or  in  stenotypy ; 
we  painfully  drill  into  them  multiplication  tables  instead  of  initiating 
them  into  the  mysteries  cf  the  slide  rule :  we  teach  them  to  add  and 
subtract,  neglecting  improved  devices  such  as  the  comptometer;  we 
teach  drawing,  but  pay  no  attention  to  the  uses  of  photography :  in 
short  our  schools  have  not  advanced  to  the  state  of  using  modem 
devices.  ... 
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Figures  1-4. — Removing  tools  from  rack,  manual  arts  class,  Bridgham 

School 


FiGUiiES   5-8. — Replacing  tools  in   rack,   manual   arts   class,    Bridgham 

School 


Figure  9. — Chronocyclegraph  of  boy  planing,  manual   arts  class, 
Bridgham  School 

The  elements  of  the  child's  orgatiizatioii,  innate  and  ac- 
quired, constitute  the  variables  of  the  child.  Cliildrcn  differ 
greatly  in  physique,  as  shown  by  P.aldwin's  tangible  norms  of 
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height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  while  the  child's  body  is 
structurally  different  from  that  of  the  adult.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Swift  found  that  the  more  complex  the  motor  skill,  the 
more  easily  is  it  disturbed  by  physical  changes  in  the  body. 
The  child's  health,  whether  dependent  on  conditions  within 
or  without  the  school,  and  fatigue,  whether  due  to  coming  to 
school  improperly  rested  or  to  necessary  school  work,  are 
essential  considerations.  Ever>'  motion  causes  fatigue  and 
requires  a  certain  percentage  of  rest,  which  should  be  com- 
puted with  great  exactness  and  properly  distributed.  Factors 
contributing  to  the  child's  health,  such  as  medical  inspection, 
school  lunches,  open  air  schools,  provision  for  play,  are  many ; 
but  school  work  itself  should  add  to  health. 

Since  the  development  of  the  muscular  system  proceeds  from 
the  fundamental  to  the  accessory,  an  early  emphasis  upon  fine 
co-ordinations  is  not  hygienic.  During  the  period  of  lessened 
motor  control  that  comes  with  puberty.  Hall  *  believes  the 
adolescent  should  develop  the  more  basal  muscles  while  the 
finer  ones  are  somewhat  relieved.  From  this  same  point  of 
view,  Bumham  argues  for  a  thoroughly  hygienic  environment 
and  the  acquisition  of  habits  distinctly  conducive  to  health ; 
in  discussing  the  hygiene  of  manual  arts  he  calls  attention  to 
the  important  fact  that  the  nervous  system  is  conditioned  in 
its  development  by  motor  exercise.  The  development  of  the 
muscles  during  their  period  of  rapid  growth  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  the  nervous  system.  Again,  while  this  period 
of  instability  presents  opportunity  for  rapid  educational  pro- 
gress, the  greatest  care  is  needed,  for  the  early  adolescence  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  ill  health.  The  advent  of  pubescence  varies 
with  the  individual,  so  this  factor  must  always  be  taken  into 
account. 

Such  variables  reveal  the  importance  of  our  methods  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  evaluating  present  manual  arts 
courses.  Chart  A.  for  instance,  suggests  that  a  study  of  manual 
training  projects  comparing  time  spent  upon  fine  co-ordinations 
with  the  time  devoted  to  the  more  basal  muscles,  would  lead 
to  surprising  results.  How  much  of  manual  arts  work  de- 
mands delicacy  of  movement  rather  than  strength  ?  i  How 
much  time  is  spent  in  sandpapering  and  other  finishing 
processes  requiring  only  the  fingers  and  wrist,  as  compared 
with  sawing,  nailing,  or  other  processes  more  adequately  meet- 
ing the  hygienic  conditions  of  growth?  Can  such  courses, 
spending  the  major  part  of  effort  in  finishing  operations,  have 
the  "  educative  value  "  of  courses  utilizing  constructive  pro- 

*  Monroe's  Cyc.  of  Edn.,  articles  on  Adolescence ;  Hygiene  of 
Adolescence ;  and  Hygiene  of  Manual  Training. 
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jects  ?  Charts  A  to  D  summarize  the  motion  cycle  charts  of 
five  boys  working  upon  different  projects  in  different  stages 
of  completion.  It  should  be  added  that  this  class  in  manual 
arts  was  not  a  random  selection,  but  carefully  chosen,  after 
visits  to  many  other  schools,  as  representing  best  practice.  In 
Chart  A,  the  relative  amount  of  time  different  parts  of  the 
right  hand  were  used  is  shown  by  R ;  the  left  hand,  by  L.  The 
fingers  were  used  practically  all  the  time :  the  upper  arm  and 
palm  only  half  the  time,  with  an  apparent  correlation  between 
the  use  of  the  palm  and  upper  srm.  Chart  B  supplements  A, 
in  showing  the  activities  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  form  of  in- 
spection used.  The  posture  throughout  was  standing.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  trunk  was  bent  forward  a  noticeable  part 
of  the  time,  and  that  the  head  was  bent  forward  most  of  the 
time. 

The  child's  experience  affords  many  variables,  connections 
between  previous  situations  and  responses  varying  greatly  in 
different  children.  Detailed  studies  of  situations  and  resulting 
responses  should  aid  each  pupil  "  ( i )  to  try  to  form  certain 
bonds  rather  than  others.  (2)  to  form  them  in  a  certain  order, 
(3)  to  identify  more  easily  (than  if  left  to  his  own  devices) 
the  bonds  he  is  to  try  to  form,  (4)  to  be  more  satisfied  at  the 
right  bond,  and  more  unready  to  repeat  the  wrong  bonds." 
The  most  direct  way  of  controlling  child  activity  is  by  practice 
and  habituation,  and  conversely,  former  habits  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  How  many  teachers  consider  that  time  will 
be  lost  if  the  habits  formed  in  the  lower  grades  are  such  as 
cannot  be  used  later?  Finally,  the  social  setting  of  the  child's 
life  is  important  in  determining  the  particular  level  of  his 
experience. 

A  related  factor  is  the  child's  motivation,  or  interest,  which 
results  in  greater  willingness  and  concentration,  and  requires 
less  rest  for  overcoming  fatigi:e.  At  present  there  is  an 
attempt  to  curtail  the  loss  in  interest  arising  from  unmotivated 
study  and  from  the  present  methods  of  conducting  recitation. 
In  the  manual  arts  work,  for  example,  the  test  of  "  interests  " 
is  the  choice  of  projects.  Interest  is  thus  a  blanket  term  which 
includes  the  child's  attitudes  {Einsfclluugen)  and  definite  tasks 
(Anfgabeu)  acting  as  stimuli;  while  "the  adjustment  (Ein- 
sttliiifig)  is  the  product  of  all  the  factors  which  make  the 
disposition  of  the  learner  toward  his  task  at  any  given  time." 
From  a  pedagogic  side,  it  is  of  interest  whether  a  survey  of 
classes  in  manual  arts  would  show  identical  work  assigned  to 
all  pupils.  Park  and  Harlan  "15  in  a  questionnaire  study  of 
practical  arts  in  156  cities,  found  seventeen  per  cent,  using 
systematic   graded   exercises,   then   in   order,   individual   pro- 
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jects  selected  by  the  pupils,  co-operative  projects  selected  by 
the  group,  and  projects  expressive  of  other  phases  of  school 
work ;  while  systematic  graded  exercises  were  combined  with 
individual  projects  in  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  classes. 
A  "group  system"  of  projects  would  seem  most  adjustable 
to  individual  variables,  the  class  remaining  in  a  given  group 
until  the  slow  worker  completes  at  least  one  project  within 
that  group. 

Among  the  variables  of  motion^  next  to  fewest  motions,  a 
standard  speed,  which  means  simply  the  rate  producing  the 
desired  results  most  efficiently,  is  most  important.  Motions 
should  be  such  that  as  few  starts  and  stops  as  possible  occur; 
for  if  momentum  must  be  overcome  rather  than  utilized  by 
the  child's  muscles,  fatigue  will  result.  The  most  economical 
direction  is  important,  and  results  in  standard  paths.  Motions 
should  be  shortest  possible.  The  plane  in  which  the  work  is 
done  should  be  carefully  located ;  for  balanced  motions  coun- 
teract each  other,  resulting  in  less  fatigue.  "  Most  work  is 
accomplished  when  both  hands  start  work  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  the  motions  can  be  made  at  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion on  each  side  of  a  central  fore  and  aft  vertical  plane  divid- 
ing the  worker's  body  symmetrically."  In  proper  sequence, 
each  motion  combines  economically  with  succeeding  motions. 

Charts  C  and  D,  for  instance,  suggest  definite  inefficiencies 
in  the  control  of  these  variables.  In  Chart  C,  the  right  arm  is 
represented  by  R ;  the  left,  by  L.  This  reveals  the  relative 
percentages  of  the  entire  time  that  the  arms  were  occupied 
with  the  various  elementary  motions  noted.  These  are  sum- 
marized in  Chart  D,  which  shows  under  R  the  time  the  right 
arm  was  engaged  in  the  operations  "  use  "  and  "  transport 
loaded,"  as  compared  with  time  employed  in  other  operations 
admittedly  less  productive.  It  is  important  to  note  a  longer 
time  is  spent  upon  these  other  more  wasteful  operations  than 
upon  the  more  constructive,  use  and  transport  loaded.  This 
is  even  more  striking  for  the  left  arm. 

As  aids  in  controlling  such  comjilex  series  of  variables, 
elaborate  measuring  devices  have  been  developed  by  (iilbreth. 
The  essential  of  the  micromotion  method  is  to  record  by  pho- 
tography the  best  activities  found.  The  cinematograph  film 
presents  in  the  most  objective  way  ])ossible.  numerous,  accu- 
rate observations  of  the  individual's  behavior  under  normal 
school  conditions.  It  offers  a  continuous  record  with  no  time 
gaps  except  the  slight  intervals  between  pictures,  obviated 
where  necessary  by  using  a  double  cinematograph,  so  that  the 
pictures  overlaj).  By  photographing  with  a  child's  behavior 
a  Ciilbreth  chronometer  recording  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
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minute,  the  relative  times  of  the  elements  of  the  response  are 
permanently  recorded.  The  relationship  between  this  timing 
device  and  motions  too  small  even  for  the  eye  is  always  con- 
stant. A  cross-sectioned  screen  may  be  included  to  mark  the 
dimensions  of  the  motion.  Every  film  then  reveals  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  child  in  performing  each  minute  opera- 
tion of  his  task.  By  exposing  only  a  portion  of  the  film, 
through  a  special  type  of  shutter,  as  many  as  24  pictures  have 
been  crowded  into  a  single  reel,  to  cheapen  costs  (see  Plate 
III,  figure  5,  page  252). 

It  was  anticipated  that  difficulty  would  arise  from  lighting 
conditions  ;  and  that  our  camera  would  itself  be  a  complicating 
variable,  preventing  normal  behavior  by  the  children.  The 
former  condition  was  met  in  a  satisfactory  way  without  the 
introduction  of  artificial  lighting :  while  the  films  show  scarcely 
any  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important,  for  if  it  were  necessary  to  rehearse  pupils 
extensively,  results  would  become  artificial.  Pupils  were  not 
informed  beforehand  that  pictures  were  to  be  made ;  and 
though  opportunity  was  given,  no  one  withdrew.     A  camera 
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Figure  2. — Phonograph  fitted  with  commutator 
controlling  solenoid  motor.  Kellum  Talking  Pic- 
ture Company,  Los  Angeles. 


Figure  i. — Motion  picture  appa- 
ratus and  solenoid  motor.  Kellum 
Talking  Picture  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 


Figure    3. — Ciilbrcth    motion 
models  of   cyclcgraphs. 


l-"i(;rKK  4. —  lime  llashcs  ob- 
tained with  dilTcrcnt  chrono- 
cycU'graph   interrupters. 
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I-u.UKK  5.  —  (iilhreth 
multiple  picture  film. 
Enlarged  by  throwing 
on  screen. 
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was  set  up  in  a  corner,  the  class  proceeded  as  usual,  and  pic- 
tures were  made  from  time  to  time.  We  ?re  therefore  con- 
vinced these  theoretical  objections  break  down  in  practice. 

To  show  directions,  speeds,  and  continuous  paths  of  motions, 
the  Gilbreth  cyclegraph  records  were  devised.  They  visualize 
with  eas.e  the  path  taken  by  the  motion.  Small  electric-light 
bulbs  attached  by  flexible  wires  to  moving  parts  of  the  body, 
mark  the  motion  paths  by  lines  of  light,  recorded  on  the  pho- 
tograph as  white  lines.  Interrupters  in  the  light  circuits 
change  these  lines  to  a  series  of  dots  or  dashes,  and  a  variety 
of  interrupters  enable  the  simultaneous  photographing  of  dif- 
ferent moving  parts  (see  plate  III.  figure  4).  By  using  tuning 
forks  vibrating  a  known  number  of  times  per  second,  e.xact 
periods  of  elapsed  time  of  any  desired  duration  are  photo- 
graphed. These  are  termed  "  chronocyclegraphs."  Direction 
of  motion  is  shown  by  using  lamps  with  thick  filaments  and 
the  right  combination  of  volts  and  amperes,  vanishing  by  quick 
lighting  and  slow  extinguishing  of  the  lamp,  in  distinct  points. 
Exact  distances  are  obtained  by  the  penetrating  screen. 
Through  a  multiple-exposure  method,  a  cross-section  screen  of 
known  dimensions  may  be  placed  in  any  plane  of  the  picture, 
for  example,  in  the  very  plane  of  work,  or  where  necessary, 
enclosing  the  individual  in  a  four-,  five-,  or  si.x-sided  net; 
the  motions  are  photographed  upon  this  screen.  Combining 
methods,  the  path  of  motion,  relative  and  exact  time,  relative 
and  exact  distance,  and  direction,  are  photographed  in  three 
dimensions  by  a  stereoscopic  camera.  The  chronocyclegraph, 
in  plate  II.  figure  9  (page  246).  for  example,  shows  the  move- 
ments made  by  a  boy  in  ( i )  picking  up  a  plane :  ( 2 )  taking 
two  strokes  with  the  plane;  (3)  laying  down  the  plane:  (4) 
taking  up  a  trisquare  and  the  piece  of  wood :  and  ( 5 )  testing 
the  piece  of  wood  by  nmning  the  trisquare  along  the  edge. 
The  lines  show  the  movements  made  by  the  head,  the  right 
shoulder,  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  hand.  The  picture  is 
stereoscopic.  The  motion  may  be  made  actually  tangible,  and 
thus  viewed  from  all  angles,  by  a  wire  model  exactly  repre- 
senting path,  speeds,  and  directions  (see  plate  III,  figure  3). 
The  elements  of  the  motion  path  are  transferred  from  one  or 
more  c}clegraphs  to  the  wire,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  cross 
sectioned  box  for  analysis. 

From  these  records,  "  simultaneous  motion  cycle  charts  "  are 
made  to  show  in  concrete  form  which  mem.bers  of  the  asso- 
ciated units  of  the  child's  body  are  performing  the  various 
elementary  motions,  \arious  working  members  of  the  body 
are  used  as  column  headings,  and  the  motion  elements  placed 
on  a  vertical  scale  as  to  time.  These  columns  divide  into  such 
groups  as  right  and  left  arms,  consisting  of  the  subgroups. 
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upper  arm,  lower  arm,  wrist,  thumb,  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  palm ;  right  and  left  leg,  with  the  subgroups  of 
thigh,  knee,  calf,  ankle,  heel,  and  toes ;  trunk,  with  such  sub- 
groups as  forward  bend,  backward  bend,  bend  to  right,  bend 
to  left,  twist  to  right,  twist  to  left ;  head,  with  subgroups  of 
forward  bend,  backward  bend,  turn  to  right,  to  left ;  eyes ; 
such  general  headings  as  posture,  including  sit,  stand,  kneel, 
stoop,  right  forearm  supported,  left  forearm  supported,  right 
hand  supported,  left  hand  supported,  back  supported,  head 
supported ;  or  as  inspection,  including  see,  smell,  touch,  hear, 
blow,  count.  By  showing  the  inter-relations  of  a  simultaneous 
cycle,  this  device  facilitates  inventing  more  efficient  arrange- 
ments of  motions. 

The  accompanying  segment  of  a  motion  cycle  chart  com- 
pares the  arm  movements  made  by  two  boys  in  reaching  for  a 
piece  of  wood,  transferring  it  to  a  vise,  tightening  the  vise, 
taking  the  plane,  and  planing.  The  unit  of  time  is  one-four- 
hundredth  of  a  minute.  The  movements  are  charted  from  the 
film  of  a  manual  arts  class  at  the  Bridgham  School.  It  is 
noticeable  that  different  motions  are  used  to  perform  the  same 
operations ;  that  the  movements  in  planing  are  not  uniform 
throughout ;  and  that  one  boy  is  distinctly  less  efficient,  with 
a  large  waste  in  his  motions  preparatory  to  planing. 

In  the  application  of  such  devices,  there  should  be  co-opera- 
tion between  the  experimenter  and  the  teacher.  There  is  much 
in  any  school  subject  that  the  teacher  however  ingenious  or 
specialized  cannot  be  expected  to  do ;  the  expert  simply  makes 
valuable  suggestions  as  a  base  line  from  which  to  estimate 
efficiency.  Following  "  scientific  management,"  it  would  be 
profitable  if  specially  equipped  planning  departments  could  be 
established  in  connection  with  school  systems,  to  make  inves- 
tigations and  suggestions.^ 

President  Hall  has  suggested  that  concrete  films  may  demon- 
strate individual  dififerences  between  children.  The  movements 
of  the  individual  may  be  charted  at  any  stage  in  the  learn- 
ing process,  compared  with  another  individual  supposedly 
at  the  same  stage,  or  with  a  chart  representing  the  learning 
sought,  while  the  end  product  resulting  from  these  processes 
remains  as  a  further  means  of  judging  learning. 

Thus,  Chart  E  contrasts  the  movements  of  two  boys  engaged 
in  planing,  both  working  exactly  tlie  same  length  of  time.  C  )ne 
boy  is  noticeably  more  efficient  than  the  other.  Boy  A's  piece 
of  wood  was  about  half  as  long  as  Boy  B's.     Boy  A  made 

^  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Oakland,  Schenectady,  and  Rochester  have  developed 
bureaus  of  educational  research. 
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Segment  of  Simultaneous  Motion  Cycle  Chart 
(Contrasting   Arm    Movements   of   Two    Boys    Engaged    in    Planing) 
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32  strokes  with  the  plane;  Boy  B  (shaded),  42.  Boy  A  "  let 
go  "  7  different  times ;  Boy  B,  once.  They  stopped  planing  to 
inspect  their  work  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  aver- 
age time  to  plane  forward  was  3  imits  for  Boy  A ;  3  for  Boy 
B ;  to  plane  back,  2.5  miits  for  Boy  A,  2  units  for  Boy  B. 
Boy  A  always  let  the  plane  slide  back  on  the  wood ;  Boy  B 
lifted  the  plane  clear  in  returning  it  one-third  of  the  time. 
Boy  A  always  came  to  position  before  planing  forward ;  Boy 
B  came  to  position  about  one-third  of  the  time,  but  held  his 
position  nearly  twice  as  long  as  Boy  A, 
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The  principle  that  wrong  habits  formed  under  one  set  of 
conditions  work  as  a  disadvantage  in  learning  and  cannot  be 
transferred  without  loss  may  work  a  radical  change  in  methods 
of  teaching  in  manual  arts.  To  discard  unproductive  habits 
later  results  in  interference  and  consequent  uiinecessary  fatigue. 
To  judge  the  child's  accuracy  by  his  confomiing  to  the  best 
sequence  of  the  best  motions  would  then  become  the  proper 
basis  for  organizing  higher  forms  of  behavior.  As  fast  motions 
are  different  from  slow  motions,  it  would  also  follow  in  habit 
formation  that  the  learner  should  be  taught  the  standard  speed 
from  the  first  day. 

Qualitative  analyses  are  stressed,  since  through  performing 
the  correct  motions  at  the  correct  speed  the  standard  (|uality 
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should  result.  To  make  quality  of  output  our  preliminan- 
standard  might  result  in  incorrect  motions  and  times ;  while 
to  judge  by  the  quality  of  output  in  a  given  time  is  more  a 
test  of  effort  than  of  motions  used.  The  Gilbreth  film  scale  is 
strikingly  complete,  with  its  photographic  record  of  all  attend- 
ant variables  of  the  process.  This  is  an  advantage  over  meas- 
uring scales  depending  entirely  upon  end  product,  and  should 
therefore  afford  a  valuable  supplement  to  them.  Otherwise, 
present  scales  may  tend  toward  more  formal  aspects  of  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  or  arithmetic,  rather  than  the  processes 
involved.  As  Buckingham  points  out,  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  present  general  scales  will  give  place  to  more  specific  ones, 
each  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose  and  applicable  to  a  given 
situation.  When  supplemented  by  a  s^Tichronous  phonograph 
feature,  film  scales  should  be  a  complete  record  of  any 
standard. 

In  conserving  the  individuality  of  the  child,  the  qualitative 
emphasis  is  further  realized  through  such  "  management " 
mechanisms"  as  departmental  teaching  and  flexible  promo- 
tions. Systems  of  vocational  guidance,  using  an  empirical 
method  of  trial  and  error,  rotate  the  child  through  various 
pre- vocational  shops,  until  he  appears  adjusted.  Motion  study 
would  imply  a  more  precise  analysis  of  responses,  carefully 
pointing  out  the  tasks  at  which  a  boy  is  first-class,  opening 
wide  possibilities  in  guidance.  Poorest  units  are  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  present  best,  while  the  present  best  establish  a 
higher  standard,  thus  promoting  exceptional  children  out  of 
competition  with  ordinar}-  children.  The  "  theor}-  of  toler- 
ances "  emphasizes  the  excessive  waste  from  over  accuracy, 
as  training  beyond  a  certain  optimum  value  is  waste.  Every 
standard  under  scientific  management  possesses  its  tolerance, 
with  a  further  zone  of  flexibility  for  variations  in  individual 
ability. 

Such  standards  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  practical 
arts,   whether   in   technical   or   trade   schools,'   pre-vocational 

"In  our  opinion,  the  efficiencj'  engineer,  such  as  Gilbreth,  with  his 
conception  of  scientific  industrial  management  as  an  educational  process, 
is  making  an  important  contribution  to  education. 

""  We  have  never  heard  of  atrades  school,  manual  training  school, 
or  technical  school  that  makes  any  attempt  to  solve  questions  of 
motion  study.  The  usual  process  is  to  teach  a  student  or  appren- 
tice to  do  his  work  well  at  first,  and  after  he  has  finally  accomplished 
the  art  of  making  or  doing  the  thing  in  question,  then  to  expect  him 
to  learn  to  do  it  quickly.  This  process  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages.  A 
novice  should  be  taught  to  do  what  he  is  tmng  to  do  with  certain 
definite  motions,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  until  he  is  able  auto- 
matically to  use  the  standard  motions  and  do  good  work."  Gilbreth, 
Motion  Study,  New  York,  191 1,  page  51. 
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classes,  or  household  arts ;  to  such  arts  as  drawing  or  instru- 
mental music ;  and  to  laboratory  work  in  the  various  sciences. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  value  of  the  Gilbreth  measuring 
devices  is  limited  to  such  subjects.  Apart  from  the  immense 
possibilities  in  the  motion  picture  film  scientifically  controlled, 
such  an  assertion  dodges  the  essential  principle  of  "  learning 
by  doing,"  with  which  it  is  hoped  to  vitalize  the  academic 
curriculum ;  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  it  overlooks  the 
fundamental  role  of  kinesthesis  and  the  modem  emphasis  upon 
objective  behavior.  These  methods  may  be  associated  with  the 
present  advance  of  behaviorism  into  experimental  education, 
as  laid  down  in  Hunters  delayed  reaction  experiments,  Yerkes' 
multiple-choice  experiments,  or  studies  of  the  conditioned  re- 
flex, by  Krasnogorski,  ]\Iateer,  or  Watson. 

The  Gilbreth  methods  not  only  chart  actual  movements  with 
exactness,  in  three  dimensions,  including  time,  but  so  far  as 
facial  expression  or  other  movements  indicate  process,  process 
is  arrived  at  as  well.  Though  frankly  working,  as  Angell  says, 
with  "  two  tenns  of  a  series  of  events  of  which  the  inter- 
calary links  are  frequently  most  complex  and  significant," 
yet  a  record  of  actual  conditions  calling  forth  certain  responses 
should  aid  in  arriving  at  the  underlying  processes.  We  are, 
for  example,  filming  a  geography  class  at  the  Bridgham  School, 
and  hope  that  its  careful  analysis  will  elicit  many  interesting 
details.  But  it  is  primarily  with  big  muscle  activities,  manual 
activities,  activities  connected  with  the  child's  environment, 
economic  activities,  social  activities,  dramatic  activities,  rhyth- 
mic and  musical  activities,  in  short,  activities  as  described  by 
Dewey  or  Flexner  or  others  of  the  new  school  of  learning  by 
doing,  that  the  beginning  should  be  made.® 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  we  regard  a  synchronous 
phonographic  record  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  these  devices. 
There  is  the  Edison  kinetophone  or  Gaumont  chronophone, 
but  we  believe  the  electrically  driven  apparatus  perfected  by 
the  Kellum  Talking  Picture  Company  of  Los  Angeles  the 
most  suitable  for  our  purposes  (see  plate  III.  figures  1-2,  page 
252).  The  willingness  of  this  company  to  co-operate,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  possible  branch  laboratory,  is  most  encouraging. 
In  their  apparatus  the  speed  of  the  phonograph  regulates  a 
commutator  which  controls  the  motor  driving  the  camera, 
thus  insuring  absolute  synchronism.  The  result  is  a  high 
degree  of  graphic  representation,  continuous  with  the  length 
of  film  required.  In  a  history  class,  for  example,  by  tabulating 
such  phonographic  records,  we  would  know  with  a  fair  degree 

«  As  in,  Hetherington,  C.  W.  The  Demonstration  Play  School,  Uni- 
versity of  California.     1914;  Bourne,  R.  S.     The  Gary  Schools.     1916. 
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of  accuracy  "  what  the  common  pabulum  of  the  elementary 
curriculum  in  respect  to  history  "  is ;  and  similarly  for  other 
subjects. 

\\'ilson  '15  cites  the  investigation  of  a  public  school  in  Man- 
hattan b)-  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  found  by 
reporting  18  recitations  stenographically,  that  teachers  were 
doing  the  thinking  and  talking  r^sther  than  the  pupils ;  teachers 
used  18.833  ^vords :  pupils,  5,675,  with  420  one-word  re- 
sponses. 208  one-sentence  responses,  96  phrase  responses,  and 
only  20  extended  replies.  There  were  622  "  what,"  "  when," 
and  "  where  "  questions,  and  but  138  '"  why  "  or  **  how." 
Similarly,  Stevens  '12,  by  stenographic  reports  of  20  random 
Xew  York  classes  of  20-40  pupils  found  64  per  cent,  of  the 
spoken  words  teacher  activity,  and  but  36  per  cent,  of  the 
spoken  words  divided  among  the  pupils.  Different  classes 
varied  from  116  to  206  questions  and  answers  in  a  forty-five 
minute  period.  In  6  histon,-  lessons,  the  percentage  of  ques- 
tions involving  judgment  ranged  only  from  5-27.  In  a  group 
of  7  classes  averaging  fewer  than  90  questions,  63  per  cent, 
w-ere  memory  questions  repeating  the  text-book,  in  9  other 
classes,  73  per  cent.  Horn  15  in  the  Teachers  College  Record 
prints  stenographic  reports,  and  Farmer  '14  made  use  of  them 
in  his  surs'ey  of  Wisconsin  nonnal  schools.  Such  methods 
are  suggestive,  but  inadequate  when  contrasted  with  complete, 
synchronous  phonographic  and  photographic  records. 

\\'ith  reference  to  the  second  fundamental  problem  outlined 
t)y  Learned,  these  methods  should  strengthen  the  teacher's 
efficiency.  This  is  a  true  form  of  modern  school  inspection, 
since  it  attends  to  the  process  itself,  and  demonstrates  its 
significance  to  the  teacher.  Cinematographic  and  cyclegraphic 
photographs,  phonographic  records  and  motion  models  would 
serve  as  most  admirable  teaching  devices,  for  through  them 
there  could  be  transferred  the  "  selected  elements  of  skill  and 
experience,  in  a  new  synthesized  cycle  of  least  waste."  In 
the  practical  arts  such  a  teaching  device  as  the  motion  model 
visualizes  the  motion  path.  The  films  passed  from  teacher  to 
teacher,  record  in  concrete  detail  the  best  methods  of  doing 
school  work. 

As  outlined,  classes  in  manual  arts,  household  arts  and 
geography  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades,  have  been  filmed  in. 
the  Bridgham  School,  Providence.  This  school  is  superior  to 
the  average,  and  so  selected  after  inspecting  other  schools. 
In  the  junior  high  school  movement,  there  is  the  similar  possi- 
l)ility  of  including  junior  high  school  grades  and  subjects,  film- 
ing the  best  procedures  in  these  schools :  and  eventually  devel- 
oping standard  film-scales  for  rating  any  junior  high  school. 
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A  single  film  may  contain  in  rapid,  contrasting  series,  for 
ranking  by  relative  position,  superior,  mediocre,  and  inferior 
solutions  of  any  school  situation.  Films  containing  such  ad- 
vanced data  should  constitute  a  distinct  force  in  developing 
backward  schools.  Similarly,  in  one-room  rural  schools,  some 
200,000  in  number,  it  is  but  a  step  in  technique  to  supplement 
by  films  the  slides  now  made  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  possibilities  of  illustrating  school  surveys  by  such 
photographic  features  are  extensive,  as  compared  with  slides 
now  made  in  routine  practice.  Existing  measuring  scales 
themselves,  if  supplemented  by  standard  films  of  their  pro- 
cedures as  instructions  for  presentation,  should  gain  in  pre- 
cision. Though  careful  attempts  are  made  in  the  experimental 
work  of  psychological  laboratories  to  control  and  record  at- 
tendant conditions  and  train  research  assistants  to  observe  cor- 
rectly, it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  present  practice,  utilizing 
written  notes  and  individual  observers,  with  complete,  perma- 
nent films  or  phonograph  records  having  all  attendant  vari- 
ables and  susceptible  of  full  verification.  It  is  unsafe  to  limit 
the  possibilities  of  micromotion  films,  supplemented  by  the 
phonographic  feature,  whether  as  controls  in  the  laboratory, 
or  as  standards  of  teaching  efficiency  and  instruction  cards 
pictured  to  the  last  detail. 

In  fact,  in  the  Clark  University  laboratory,  Snoddy  '15,  has 
applied  the  Gilbreth  cyclegraphic  method  in  a  careful,  as  yet 
unpublished  study,  of  the  learning  process  in  mirror-tracing  a 
star.  At  Chicago,  Freeman  and  Gray  now  report  intensive 
studies  of  handwriting  and  reading.  "  The  use  of  moving  pic- 
tures and  of  a  hand  tracer  in  making  possible  the  study  of  the 
rapid  motions  and  the  fine  adjustments  in  writing  and  the  use 
of  a  two  lensed  camera,  operated  synchronously  with  a  phono- 
graph, to  record  the  eye  movements,  vocal  adjustments  and 
the  time  elements  in  reading,  give  promise  of  enabling  an  analy- 
sis that  will  show  the  motor  correlates  of  good  and  poor  read- 
ing as  well  as  suggesting  the  psychological  concomitants." 
Or,  again,  according  to  Saunders  '14,  the  Colonial  Motion 
Picture  Corporation  is  preparing  to  illustrate  in  motion  pic- 
tures such  texts  as  Thorndike  and  Strayer's  School  Adminis- 
tration, and  such  suggestions  as  the  "  evolution  of  the  rural 
school."  Roach  (Philadelphia)  '13,  illustrated  his  paper  at 
the  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  (Buffalo)  with  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  ?)ache  open  air  school,  showing  under  actual  con- 
ditions a  series  of  physical  exercises,  for  which  the  film  serves 
as  an  instruction  card.  In  the  school  phase  of  athletics  there 
are  already  many  excellent  films;  while  Ilaughton  '15  used  the 
cinematograph  to  film  plays  of  the  Harvard  football  team,  dis- 
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covering  and  graphically  demonstrating  faults.  These  are 
random  examples  of  coming  activity  in  this  field,  which  should 
bring  to  the  moving  picture  and  its  accessory  devices  a  role 
of  high  significance  in  experimental  education.  As  G.  Stanley 
Hail  suggests,  the  moving  picture,  with  its  inherent  possibili- 
ties, marks  an  epoch.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  field  for 
experimentation  there  will  doubtless  be  a  rapid  development 
of  many-sided  applications  to  the  newer  education. 


THE  PROFESSOR  VERSUS  THE  LIBRARY 

A  reference  librarian  in  a  college  library  serves  as  a  buffer 
between  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  He  receives 
the  impact  from  both  sides,  and  is  alternately  swayed  from  the 
one  point  of  view  to  the  other.  Possessing  also  an  independ- 
ent point  of  view  of  his  own,  he  thus  becomes  a  triune  per- 
sonality, an  individual  triple  entente.  Like  Dr.  Holmes'  John 
he  is  an  inescapable  trinity,  and  reaps  the  advantages  and 
likewise  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  personal  multiplicity. 

In  their  intellectual  relations,  as  distinct  from  questions  of 
administration  and  discipline,  with  the  college,  there  are  prob- 
ably few  of  the  problems  which  are  presented  to  members  of 
the  faculty  in  connection  with  their  students  that  do  not  also 
come  within  the  range  of  the  reference  librarian's  experience 
with  undergraduates ;  they  are  confronted  with  the  same  con- 
ditions of  mental  activity  or  indolence,  of  conscientious  en- 
deavor or  indifference,  of  brilliance  or  stupidity,  of  gratitude 
or  resentment ;  they  come  under  the  like  influence  of  personal 
charm  or  antagonism.  From  this  point  of  view  the  reference 
librarian  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the  trials  of  the 
faculty  members. 

The  probability  is  that  in  small  classes  the  professor  comes 
into  a  closer  personal  relationship  with  his  students  than  does 
the  librarian,  but  in  the  large  unwieldy  sections,  undesirable 
but  often  inevitable,  the  personal  relation  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  these  students  turn  to  the  reference  librarian  as  their 
first  and  perhaps  their  last  hope  of  succor.  This  much  is 
intended  to  establish  my  right  to  present  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  student. 

The  student  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  a  helpless  youth,  at 
first  quite  adrift  in  a  new  and  strange  world,  lost  in  a  maze 
of  academic  routine  that  seems  to  him  at  once  senseless  and 
imperative;  he  has  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  relative 
values  and  his  mental  perspective  is  either  greatly  foreshort- 
ened or  indefinitely  attenuated,  and  he  is  sensitive,  self-con- 
scious and  very  much  afraid  that  he  may  be  making  himself 
ridiculous.  He  is  in  as  great  need  of  pedagogic  care  as  is  an 
infant  of  maternal  ministrations.  He  is  nearly  submerged 
in  outlines  and  syllabi  whose  directions  are  as  unintelligible 
to  him  as  flindustanee  to  the  Esquimau. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Reference  Libra- 
rian swerves  from  the  professor  to  the  student.     If  the  latter 
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is  once  able  to  overcome  his  timidity  and  awe  of  official  nomen- 
clature, it  is  the  reference  librarian  who  becomes  his  con- 
fidant, ■'  his  ever-present  help  in  time  of  trouble — just  like  a 
lie/'  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  once  flatteringly  remarked  to 
the  writer.  It  is  he,  or  more  likely  she,  who  guides  the  hap- 
less freshman  through  the  intricacies  of  that  snare  for  the 
unwary,  the  card  catalog.  It  is  he  who  deciphers  for  the 
student  the  instructor's  verbal  reference  which  through  im- 
perfect phonetics  has  become  transmuted  on  the  note-book 
page  into  something  that  its  author  would  never  own ;  to  the 
reference  librarian  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  recognize  Gunga 
Din  in  the  reference  "  Kipling's  Guneen"  as  if  it  were  correctly 
transcribed,  but  to  the  student  who  does  not  know  whether 
that  mysterious  combination  of  letters  refers  to  a  story,  an 
essay  or  a  poem  or  whether  Kipling  is  a  statesman  or  a  mytho- 
logical character,  the  interpretation  comes  like  a  dispensation 
from  Providence.  Then  the  reference  librarian  goes  a  step 
farther  and  becomes  wholeheartedly  the  ally  of  the  student. 
Why  cannot  the  instructor  write  the  titles  of  unfamiliar  as- 
signments on  the  board  or  at  least  spell  them  out  to  his  stu- 
dents and  tell  them  that  the  reference  will  be  found  in  the 
poems,  if  it  is  a  poem,  or  in  which  volume  of  short  stories,  if 
it  is  a  short  story,  the  tale  may  be  found.  Of  course  there 
are  members  of  every  faculty  so  exact  that  they  invariably 
do  this  as  they  also  invariably  ascertain  whether  a  book  is 
in  the  library  before  they  make  an  assignment  to  it.  Their 
students  are  exempt  from  much  tribulation,  but  discounting 
to  the  fullest  degree  for  the  carelessness  and  inattentiveness 
of  students  the  fact  indubitably  remains  that  many  instructors 
are  inexact  in  their  references  and  too  indolent  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  at  the  library  before  they  make  their  as- 
signments. \\'hy  does  the  professor  not  tell  the  student  that 
the  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd  is  to  be  found  in  Soldiers  Three, 
Pt.  I  of  the  Outward  Bound  edition  of  Kipling's  works  or  in 
Life's  Handicap  in  the  Doubleday  and  Page  edition?  Because 
he  does  not  know  this  himself  and  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the 
trouble  to  look  it  up.  The  result  is  that  in  a  class  of  fifty 
students,  fifty  students  or-  such  proportion  of  them  as  ever 
read  their  assignments  spend  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  each 
in  trying  to  locate  this  story  through  the  entries  in  the  catalog 
( where  they  cannot  find  it  because  volume  titles  only  are  given 
under  collected  works),  or  in  consultation  with  the  reference 
librarian.  That  is  not  economy  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
student  nor  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  professor. 

The  waste  is  still  greater  when  the  book  assigned  is  not  in 
the  library.     My  contention  is  that  while  a  professor  has  a 
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right  to  sit  in  his  office  and  arrange  an  academic  outline  of 
work  upon  subjects  which  he  ingeniously  works  out  as  of 
potential  interest,  he  has  not  the  right  to  present  these  sub- 
jects to  his  classes  until  he  has  definitely  ascertained  through 
his  own  efforts  or  those  of  one  of  his  assistants  or  through 
consultations  with  the  library  officials  whether  a  given  volume 
is  in  the  library  or  whether  there  is  available  material  to  cover 
the  suggested  topics  satisfactorily. 

In  one  university  the  following  subjects  taken  at  random 
from  a  long  list  of  equally  elusive  references,  were  recently 
given  to  a  junior  class  as  topics  upon  which  papers  of  two 
thousand  words  were  to  be  written.  No  bibliography  was 
given. 

1.  Doctrine  of  interest  in  the  writings  of  social  and  sense 
realists. 

2.  Education  of  the  poor  in  American  colonies. 

3.  Rousseau's  conception  of  authority  based  upon  a  study 
of  his  political  and  social  theories. 

4.  vSocial  position  of  the  teacher  in  colonial  days. 

5.  Humanism  in  American  academies. 

If  I  and  3  were  selected  as  subjects  for  master's  theses,  it 
would  require  an  exceptional  degree  of  philosophic  keenness 
and  analytical  ingenuity  to  work  them  into  satisfactory  treat- 
ises. Nos.  2  and  4  are  too  limited  for  any  one  but  a  specialist 
in  historical  research  or  a  person  of  wide  and  varied  reading 
of  the  contemporary  literature  and  documents  to  be  able  to 
work  out — and  even  he  couldn't  do  it.     No.  5  is  impossible. 

In  this  department  no  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  in  these  fields.  The  subjects  were  in- 
genious ;  quite  evidently  much  time  must  have  been  spent  in 
educing  them,  but  for  two  weeks  the  reference  librarian 
struggled  with  one  despairing  student  after  another  in  the 
effort  to  find  some  topic  in  the  extraordinary  list  upon  which 
sufficient  material  could  be  found  to  meet  the  linear  re(|uire- 
ments. 

Just  here  w-e  are  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  deeply 
rooted  fallacies  of  the  professorial  logic.  Again  and  again, 
professors  tell  me  that  they  know  their  subjects  are  difficult 
but  that  they  want  to  see  what  their  students  can  do  with 
them.  That  is  very  well — within  the  limits  of  possibility ; 
these  are  the  limits  which  I  desire  the  instructor  to  ascertain 
before  he  makes  the  assignment.  lUit  if  he  has  not  ascertained 
whether  the  material  is  available,  and  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  give  the  student  suggestions  as  to  possible  sources,  then  the 
full  responsibility  is  thrown  not  upon  the  student  but  ujjon 
the  reference  librarian  to  whom  the  student  naturally  turns  in 
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his  extremity.  Now  this  may  be  excellent  training  for  that 
official,  but  what  good  does  it  do  the  student?  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  quite  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  I  believe  in 
making  the  student  responsible  and  in  making  him  work  hard, 
but  granting  these  premises,  I  contend  that  fair  play  demands 
that  the  instructor  be  informed  himself  as  to  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  department  and  of  the  library,  before  an  assign- 
ment is  made.  Xo  intelligent  student  objects  to  doing  diffi- 
cult work  if  in  the  end  he  attains  a  satisfactory  result,  but 
naturally  he  is  baffled  and  discouraged  when  he  discovers, 
after  spending  several  hours  in  the  effort  to  find  material,  that 
there  is  none  to  be  had  upon  his  subject. 

In  one  department  an  instructor  year  after  year  sends  his 
students  to  the  library  with  a  list  of  suggested  topics  for 
themes.  These  are  usually  subjects  of  current  interest,  sub- 
jects about  which  students  should  be  informed  and  upon 
which  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  giving  them  authori- 
tative material.  But  that  is  not  enough  for  this  instructor ; 
it  is  not  enough  for  him  that  his  students  inform  themselves 
about  the  subject  and  write  good  themes;  he  insists  that  this 
material  shall  be  obtained  in  a  certain  way :  in  short,  he 
standardizes  a  process  and  measures  his  students*  work  by 
the  degree  of  adherence  to  the  method  and  not  by  the  actual 
result  as  embodied  in  a  creditable  or  discreditable  theme. 
The  students  are  required  to  obtain  their  information  from 
two  books  and  one  magazine  article.  Literature  is  not  pro- 
duced in  that  way.  If  the  subject  is  the  "  Panama  Canal," 
the  requirements  may  be  met.  but  if  it  is  the  "  Stamping  out 
of  Typhus  fever  in  Servia,"  the  library  cannot  meet  the  speci- 
fications, although  it  can  furnish  adequate  information  upon 
the  subject.  The  instructor  in  question  never  comes  to  the 
library  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  supplying  the  material 
in  the  required  form  before  assigning  the  topics.  The  writer's 
point  of  view  may  be  immoral  but  he  believes  in  collecting 
usurious  interest  on  every  intellectual  investment.  While  the 
student  is  gleaning  the  actual  facts  needed  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  incidentally  he  may  also  be  trained  to 
form  a  critical  standard  -of  his  own ;  it  should  be  suggested 
to  him  that  a  whole  volume  upon  his  subject  may  be  worthless 
while  ten  pages  in  some  special  report  may  be  invaluable. 
His  power  of  discrimination  should  be  trained.  But  the 
method  of  the  instructor  who  I  am  mercilessly  but  regretfully 
crucifying  is  to  emphasize  quantity  and  form  rather  than 
quality  and  authority. 

Another  habit,  particularly  disastrous  in  the  Rhetoric  De- 
partment of  our  institution,  is  the  judgment  of  themes  bv  the 
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tape-line  method.  The  whole  raison  d'etre  of  a  Department 
of  Rhetoric  is  to  teach  students  to  use  good  English  and  to 
write  it.  The  first  principle  of  good  writing  is  condensation, 
but  the  stipulated  requirements  of  fifteen  hundred  words  on 
a  topic,  when  the  student  has  but  four  hundred  words  of  real 
information,  is  altogether  vicious  and  defeats  instead  of -fur- 
thering the  object  of  the  assignment.  If  the  student  presents 
a  well-written  theme  which  shows  that  he  has  grasped  the 
essential  point  of  his  subject,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  he  has  read  two  volumes  and  one  magazine  article, 
or  three  magazine  articles,  or  one  official  report ;  or  whether 
he  has  delivered  himself  of  five  hundred  words  or  three 
thousand?  The  point  that  should  have  been  made  clear  to 
him  is  the  necessity  of  getting  the  best  possible  information 
and  expressing  it  in  the  clearest  and  briefest  possible  way. 

A  regular  assignment  in  the  Department  of  Economics  is 
the  tracing  of  a  bill  through  Congress.  A  student  comes  to 
me  for  assistance  after  having  selected  a  bill  "  to  build  a 
"bridge  across  the  Missouri  river."  I  suggest  that  instead  of 
this  innocuous  bill  he  take  one  of  more  vital  interest  and  he 

replies,  "  Oh,  it  isn't  information  Prof.  B w^ants  us  to 

get;  it's  just  the  method."  That  is  probably  unfair  to  the 
professor,  but  it  shows  the  impression  he  has  conveyed  and 
illustrates  the  weak  point  of  instruction  in  our  large  univer- 
sities,— we  fail  to  stimulate  interest.  Because  a  certain 
amount  of  organization  and  systematization  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  large  classes,  we  have  organized  and  systematized 
the  vitality  out  of  them ;  we  have  built  up  a  wonderful  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  empty.  Can  we  not  break  away  from  this  fetish 
of  standardization  and  fan  the  faint  vital  spark  in  our  student's 
minds  into  a  blazing  flame  even  if  we  do  it  with  an  old  news- 
paper instead  of  with  the  latest  improved  electrical  contrivance 
for  starting  pyrotechnics?  The  time  of  students  should  be 
conserved  as  carefully  as  that  of  the  instructional  force,  and 
a  possible  by-product  of  academic  training,  more  valuable 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  fleeting  knowledge,  would  be  the 
training  in  method,  in  accuracy,  in  clear  perception  of  the 
objective  point  in  every  course  and  in  the  awakening  of  a 
realizing  sense  as  to  what  may  be  the  shortest  distance  to  a 
given  point  of  knowledge. 

The  writer  fully  realizes  that  the  path  of  an  instructor  is 
not  strewn  with  roses.  A  learned  and  witty  Yale  professor 
used  to  say  that  "  the  longer  he  taught  he  more  he  was  amazed 
at  the  ability  of  the  student  mind  to  resist  the  intrusion  of 
knowledge."  The  student  mind  is  often  an  adamantine  wall. 
The  professor  is  frequently  confronted  with  mediocre  ability, 
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with  poor  preparatory  work,  with  apathetic  interest,  with  un- 
responsiveness, with  every  kind  of  discouragement  in  his  sin- 
cere effort  to  get  good  work  out  of  his  classes.  He  is  harassed 
by  continual  calls  upon  his  time  and  patience  in  relation  to 
administrative  committees :  he  is  supposed  to  be  always  ready 
to  lecture  before  the  local  clubs  at  short  notice  and  for  no  pay, 
and  he  has  the  legitimate  desire  to  appear  in  the  much  over- 
crowded domain  of  "  research  '  work.  Like  every  other  man 
he  has  his  personal  problem  of  living  on  twenty- fours  a  day 
to  solve.  But  granting  all  these  things  they  are  still  but  the 
attendant  defects  of  his  chosen  calling;  they  are  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  is  the  mosquito  of  the  summer  evening.  The 
canker  comes  with  the  rose,  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  when 
all  is  summed  up  the  first  and  last  duty  of  the  instructor  is  to 
instruct. 

I  do  not  expect  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  understand 
the  details  of  the  mechanism  of  library  work.  The  library 
officials  are  there  to  give  expert  help  and  direction  in  the  use 
of  professional  tools.  I  even  go  much  farther  and  differ  from 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  believing  that  the  time  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  should  be  saved  as  far  as  possible 
by  having  assistants  ever  ready  to  give  help  and  direction  in 
the  most  ordinary  use  of  catalogs  and  indexes.  The  theory 
of  self-help  is  very  beautiful  if  the  efficiency  developed  is 
going  to  be  a  permanent  gain  to  the  individual,  but  if  there 
is  some  one  wlio  knows  how  to  look  up  a  reference  in  two 
minutes,  why  waste  twenty  minutes  of  another  person's  time 
in  doing  that  mechanical  thing  laboriously,  when  he  might  be 
doing  something  else  expertly  with  those  precious  minutes? 
Of  course  the  defensive  argument  is  that  the  student  will  very 
quickly  develop  skill  in  finding  references  but  my  observation 
is  that  the  majority  of  students  never  develop  any  real  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  a  catalog.  There  is  one  genial  and  able 
head  of  an  important  department  in  our  college,  who  habitu- 
ally comes  to  me  for  help  in  looking  up  books.  "  I  can't  use 
a  card  catalog."  he  humbly  says.  That  is  quite  right:  I  am 
glad  to  help  him ;  he  knows  how  to  do  many  things  that  I 
cannot  do.  The  catalog  which  is  my  hourly  salvation  is  to 
him  a  monstrous  and  mysterious  thing,  and  my  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  most  people, 
even  habitual  users  of  the  library,  share  his  lack  of  skill  in 
handling  this  necessary  but  complicated  instrument  of  library 
economy. 

Ignoring  the  inflammatory  subject  of  research, — the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  university  exists  primarily  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  faculty  or  of  its  students,  I  think  every  one 
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will  agree  that  at  least  a  small  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
occupant  of  an  academic  chair  should  be  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  students.  That  being  conceded,  it  ought  to  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  should  be  directed 
toward  supplying  the  student  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
knowledge  or  rather  with-  the  best  ecjuipment  for  gathering 
knowledge,  with  the  minimum  waste  of  time. 

My  quarrel,  as  far  as  I  have  one,  with  certain  faculty  mem- 
bers is  that  their  instruction  is  not  clear  cut,  and  that  they 
lack  physical  activity ;  they  hate  the  trouble  it  takes  to  leave 
their  comfortable  offices  and  go  to  the  library  to  verify  their 
references ;  they  hate  even  to  take  the  matter  up  with  an 
assistant  or  a  library  attendant ;  they  are  too  willing  to  let 
their  students  take  their  chances  of  finding  material  on  the 
subjects  they  have  selected  or  invented.  Secretly  they  con- 
sider those  subjects  very  clever  and  when  their  selection  of 
topics  is  challenged  by  the  reference  librarian,  they  are  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  and  usually  intimate  that  the  trouble  is 
with  the  library  and  not  with  the  subjects.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  concede  my  own  fallibility  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
collection  of  books  over  which  I  have  subordinate  charge,  but 
these  limitations  are  what  the  professor  should  acquaint  him- 
self with.     Too  frequently  he  ignores  them. 
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By  William  L.  Dealey,  Clark  University 


The  brilliant  and  extensive  literature  descriptive  of  Gary, 
even  apart  from  the  system  itself,  has  created  an  "  abstrac- 
tion '  of  high  significance  to  educational  practice.  This  sys- 
tem, according  to  Snedden.  in  its  underlying  theory,  in  its 
plans,  and  certainly  to  a  large  extent  in  its  practice,  meets 
the  needs  of  city  children.  With  Dewey,  its  introduction  is 
the  most  momentous  question  before  New  York  citizens. 
Bourne  in  his  Gary  essays  adds  that  Montessori  seems 
almost  a  beginner  so  daringly  has  Wirt  carried  the  principles 
of  self -instruction  up  through  the  higher  grades.  To  Taylor, 
Gary  is  "  the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the 
world  has  seen  since  Pestalozzi." 

The  city  itself  is  typical  through  its  immediate  contact  with 
Chicago,  its  pressing  immigrant  and  labor  problems.  Wirt 
not  only  pays  city  prices  and  relies  on  ordinar}-  teachers,  but 
had  further  to  accommodate  an  extraordinary  nine-year 
growth  in  population  from  300  to  40.000.  Einerson  and 
Froebel  Schools,  costing  some  S6oo,ooo.  now  with  2.742 
pupils  (nearly  60  per  cent,  the  present  Gary  enrollment), 
essentially  represent  the  Gary  "  plan.''  These  two  school 
plants.  Curtis  and  Bourne  think  unsurpassed,  and  according 
to  Bobbitt,  they  are  thoroughly  modern. 

The  administrative  machinery  is  surprisingly  small :  the  edu- 
cational engineer  in  charge  is  Wirt,  plus  an  efficient  school 
board  of  three,  a  supervisor  of  academic  and  another  of 
industrial  work,  and  a  principal  as  executive  head  in  each 
of  five  buildings. 

Emerson  and  Froebel  employ  a  staff  of  88  teachers  for 
5-6  hours  daily,  including  i  hour  of  auditorium.  Though 
grade  teachers  still  average  30  pupils,  the  high  school  average 
has  been  reduced  to  nearly  20.  As  time  may  be  equally 
divided  between  recitation  and  study,  there  is  no  home-work. 

1  This  study  is  a  digest  of  the  Garj-  literature,  especially  articles 
by  Allen.  Baker,  Bobbitt.  Bourne.  Burris,  Churchill,  Coons,  Curtis, 
Dean,  Dewey.  Ettinger,  Fernandez.  Hartwell,  Johnson.  Klapper,  Lane, 
Nock,  Xudd,  Prendergast.  Smith,  Snedden,  Spaulding,  Starbuck.  Tay- 
lor, Wirth,  and  Wulfing. 
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New-coming  teachers  learn  as  apprentices  to  older  teachers, 
who  are  also  encouraged  to  experiment  in  details  of  courses. 
Play  supervisors  teach  7,  practical  shop  instructors  8  hours. 

These  plants  are  operated  by  scientific  management,  for 
a  maximum  of  service.  Their  fundamental  economy  uses 
all  the  plant  all  the  available  time.  The  Gary  double-unit 
plan-  houses  two  duplicate  organizations  in  one  set  of  school 
accommodations.  One  building  thus  contains  two  independ- 
ent schools,  one  from  8  to  3,  the  other  from  9  to  4.  The 
total  school  divides  into  four  groups,  and  school  activities 
into  the  four  departments  of  academic ;  second,  science, 
manual  arts,  drawing,  music ;  third,  auditorium ;  fourth, 
physical  training  and  play  application.  With  one  school  in 
departments  "  one "  and  "  two,"  the  alternate  school  is  in 
departments  "  three "  and  "  four."  Thus  four  separate 
classes  use  each  regular  classroom  daily,  doubling  the  net 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  absurd  theory  of  a  seat  for  every 
pupil  and  the  same  work  for  all  is  effectively  discarded. 
A  desk  is  only  a  tool,  to  be  used  when  needed.  Esti- 
mating cost  at  $8,000  a  classroom,  this  saves  in  a  24-cla'^s- 
room  building  nearly  $100,000. 

The  usual  overhead  charge  of  idle  plants  is  further  elimi- 
nated by  an  all-year  school,  with  two  months  voluntary ;  by 
an  eight-hour  school,  with  at  least  4  hours  compulsory;  by 
Saturday  school,  for  voluntary  work  and  play.  This  addi- 
tional time  is  substituted  for  the  former  waste  in  "  street  and 
alley "  time.  This  waste  is  further  avoided  by  4  evening 
sessions  in  continuation  school  and  social  center  activities,  and 
a  Sunday  social  center. 

Not  only  is  there  no  scandalous  overhead,  but  the  number 
of  workers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  keeping  each  at  his 
maximum  efificiency.  Special  activities  call  for  specialists,  or 
a  departmental  system.  The  objection  to  departmentalization 
of  the  lowest  grades  is  met  by  having  one  or  at  most  two 
teachers  for  the  regular  subjects.  With  specialists  for  special 
subjects,  that  curious  and  expensive  anomaly,  the  "  sui:)er- 
vising  "  teacher  under  whom  teachers  try  to  teach  things  they 
scarcely  know,  is  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  maximum  use  of  the  school  plant,  and  pos- 
sible maximum  teaching  efficiency,  there  is  an  im])ortant  econ- 
omy in  charging  the  budget  for  the  shops  to  maintenance. 
The  pupils,  api)renticed  to  regular  workmen  selected  f(^r  skill 
and  teaching  ability,  ccjuip  and  re])air  the  school  plants.  For 
exam])le,  in   1912,  three  printing,  cabinet  and  painting  shops, 

2  Hartwcll  '16  describes  the  adaptation  of  this  device  to  a  large  Cleve- 
land  school   as  the  "  platoon "   plan. 
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with  105  pupils,  totaled  credits  of  over  S7 ,000  Any  surplus  is 
used  for  a  new  shop. 

There  are  unexpected  economies  from  grouping  other  city 
departments,  such  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  about  the  schools. 
The  attendance  at  11  recreation  centers  in  Chicago,  at  a  cost 
of  two  million,  for  example,  is  equalled  by  the  Emerson  school. 

The  saving  from  these  various  economies  is  so  great,  Gary, 
with  relatively  meagre  revenues,  can  afford  varied  modern 
equipment  and  special  teachers.  The  total  per  capita  cost  of 
each  of  the  4  departments  is  from  Si 40  to  $400,  or  from  40 
to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  for  a  regular  classroom,  but  as 
the  new  school  may  accommodate  4  times  as  many,  the  actual 
per  capita  cost  is  only  S35-$ioo,  says  \\'irt.  Spaulding  cites 
the  average  Gary  salary  as  S850;  Taylor  as  $892;  Bur'S  in 
[913.  as  •tQ35.''  Spaulding  however  estimates  the  total  current 
expense  per  pupil  in  Gary  as  $46  to  Minneapolis'  S44.  Taylor 
concludes  the  co.^t  of  the  day  schools  alone  is  S36,  but  of  all 
day,  evening  and  holiday  activities,  as  $55.  Curtis  cites  Gary 
as  340.  and  Chicago  as  $43. 

Spaulding  would  then  add  $12  per  capita  interest  on  invest- 
ment, and  $10  for  increase  in  salaries  due  to  increased  day, 
and  conclude  that  Minneapolis  schools  Garyized  would  cost 
one-third  more.  This  is  most  unfair,  as  the  "  increased  "  day 
is  but  one  auditorium  hour,  for  which  the  presence  of  the 
class  usually  suffices;  while  the  Gar>'  plant  is  far  behind  its 
full  capacity,  although  running  evenings  and  holidays  and 
actually  caring  for  more  adults  than  children.  In  fact.  Xudd 
by  allowing  for  these  and  other  factors,  concludes  Minneapolis 
schools  Garyized  would  cost  less  per  pupil.  It  would  have 
been  more  reasonable  to  have  compared  this  theoretical  appli- 
cation to  Minneapolis  with  the  theoretical  possibilities  of  the 
Gary  plan.  Burris.  in  such  a  theoretical  estimate,  compared 
the  Jefferson  as  a  traditional  school  with  the  Emerson.  1908, 
and  found  a  per  capita  cost  superiority  of  the  Gary  plan  of 
$35  to  $62;  and  in  cost  of  construction,  of  S125  to  S225. 

The  Gary  system,  therefore,  is  not  a  cheap  system ;  its 
median  is  above  rather  than  below  the  median  for  the  country. 
Wirt  is  "  not  specially  interested  in  running  school  systems 
cheaply,"'  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  economies  secured. 

3  According  to  Smith,  tables  for  Indiana's  25  largest  cities  (Giles 
'16)  show  only  54  per  cent  of  the  Gar\-  expenditures  for  elementary 
schools  used  for  teaching  purposes,  yet  but  one  other  city  (Indianapolis) 
has  a  higher  salary  scale  for  elementary  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
principals.  Elementary  teachers  average  $4.85  daily.  Similarly  in 
the  high  schools  only  87  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  are  for  teach- 
ing, yet  these  teachers  are  the  best  paid  in  the  State,  averaging  $6.74 
daily. 
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The  disposition  of  these  economies  is  in  equipment  for  the 
lengthened  day,  and  added  auditorium,  Hbraries,  art  and  music 
studios,  science  laboratories,  and  a  fine  equipment  of  work- 
shops, printing,  electrical,  machine,  pattern,  forging,  molding 
shops,  painting  departments,  metal  work  rooms,  also  four 
gymnasiums  and  three  swimming  pools,  and  some  twenty  sur- 
rounding acres.  A  school  farm  serves  for  excursions  and 
agricultural  demonstration. 

The  departmental  schedule  allows  the  expert  use  of  these 
varied  opportunities  through  the  subdivision  of  groups  for 
shops  and  laboratories.  After  meeting  for  the  academic  sub- 
jects, the  class  may  divide  into  4  parts  in  special  science  or 
art  classes,  for  example ;  may  again  unite  and  join  other  classes 
for  play  or  library  work ;  or  again  divide  into  still  smaller 
groups  for  intensive  work  with  shop  men.  Such  a  flexible 
schedule  allows  any  grouping  from  4  to  400  according  to  aim, 
while  the  eight-hour  day  reinforces  2  hours  classroom,  by 
2  hours  in  shops,  laboratories  and  studios,  i  in  the  auditorium, 
2  in  application,  play  or  physical  training. 

The  essential  advantage  of  this  system  is  sufficient  flexibility 
to  work  up  the  raw  material  through  these  opportunities  into 
the  finished  product  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  Life  is  not 
divided  into  inelastic  grades  and  retardation.  Promotion  is 
generally  by  subjects,  transfer  is  informal.  Classes  work  in 
"  rapid,"  "  average  "  or  "  slow  "  groups,  co  npleting  the  state- 
prescribed  curriculum  in  10,  12  or  14  years.  The  pupil  may 
pass  from  group  to  group  or  grade  to  grade  at  any  time,  on  ex- 
amination by  the  supervisor.  The  child  long  absent,  or  weak 
in  any  subject,  takes  these  lessons  with  both  schools  or  even 
a  grade  below,  without  disturbing  the  routine  because  sub- 
stituted in  department  four  or  Saturday  or  vacation  time. 
The  new-coming  foreigner,  for  example,  may  thus  concentrate 
on  English.  Or  the  distinctly  backward  child  does  what  he 
can  in  the  special  activities.  Significant  of  this  flexibility  is 
the  physically  weak  child,  who  may  spend  most  or  all  his  time 
in  supervised  out-door  play  gaining  strength  to  do  the  regular 
work.  Thus  unless  a  child  be  defective,  there  is  no  need  for 
special  schools,  as  "  the  flexibility  of  the  program  in  the  Gary 
schools,  with  its  alternation  of  regular  studies  and  special 
activities  .  .  .  each  in  j^rogress  the  whole  day  long,  makes 
it  possible  to  adapt  the  program  to  the  pupil."  Every  child 
may  select  an  individual  scliedule. 

In  addition  to  flexible  promotion,  segregation  of  sexes  has 
resulted  simply  from  adaptation  to  individual  needs.  Organi- 
zation for  play,  the  pool.  ])ersonal  hygiene,  and  ajiplicd  activi- 
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ties,  required  a  unisexual  classification,  then  retained  through- 
out to  avoid  breaking  classes. 

]\Iore  striking  still  is  the  interweaving  of  this  flexibility  into 
a  unit-system  through  class  correlation.  Personal  hygiene,  for 
example,  is  taught  by  teachers  of  biology  and  physical  culture 
co-operatively.  Similarly,  the  playground  teachers  supplement 
the  arithmetic  work  with  games  involving  mathematics,  and 
literature  with  dramatization  work.  Or  again,  teachers  of 
botany,  physics,  and  sewing  for  7th  and  9th  girls,  meet  and 
plan  their  work  with  teachers  of  zoology,  physiolog}'.  chem- 
istry and  cooking  for  6th,  8th  and  loth  girls.  The  botany 
class'  study  of  food  and  textile  products  ramifies  into  the 
domestic  science  work,  just  as  zoolog}'  study  fuses  with  physi- 
olog}'.  Or  again,  arithmetic  classes  do  problems  for  their 
carpentry  class,  and  English  classes  emphasize  things  pupils 
need  to  know  in  the  printing  shop,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
spelling.  Laboratory  and  shop  teachers  have  definite  periods 
to  instruct  in  mathematics  and  English. 

The  motive  of  Gary  should  always  be  social,  recognizing 
the  greater  importance  of  an  intimate  correlation  between  the 
school  and  life.  French  in  the  3d,  German  in  the  7th.  utilize 
conversation  methods.  Classes  in  geography  and  history  are 
gaining  an  imaginative  background  of  the  larger  social  world ; 
clippings  brought  to  the  news-board,  maps,  charts,  mostly 
made  by  the  children,  fairly  smother  the  history  laboratory. 
Bourne  found  a  class  studying  "  the  city  as  a  healthful  place 
to  live  in,"  with  special  emphasis  on  parks,  because  of  the 
town  campaign  for  a  new  water-front  park.  Little  outlines 
of  Greek  and  Roman,  mediaeval  and  modern  cities,  had  been 
worked  up.  Another  class  was  comparing  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan education  with  Gary  education.  This  class  has  formed  a 
voluntary  society,  conducted  by  its  child  president,  "  to  im- 
prove its  members  as  American  citizens  by  a  study  of  the 
experiences  of  the  ancient  peoples."'  Or  again,  the  9th  grade 
English  class  is  organized  as  the  Emerson  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. 

Science  teaching  is  commenced  early  in  the  grades,  in  7 
diflferent  laboratories.  General  infonnation,  not  laboratory 
manipulation,  is  the  aim,  so  experiments  are  performed  by 
class  demonstration,  under  group  stimulus.  The  Emerson 
school  has  an  elaborate  conservatory  at  its  entrance,  and  win- 
dow hot-houses  in  the  botany  room,  where  various  grades  care 
for  plants.  These  botanists  have  charge  of  the  school  grounds 
and  vegetable  gardens.  Similarly  for  zoology,  the  playground 
zoo  contains  foxes,  coyotes,  raccoons  and  prairie-dogs,  upon 
whose   habits   and   adventures   the  children   have   prepared   a 
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pamphlet.  In  the  laboratory  itself,  Bourne  found  crows, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  concludes,  the  imperturbability  of  the 
children  amid  this  racket  showed  this  was  the  way  a  zoology 
room  ought  to  behave. 

Gary  frankly  accepts  the  machine  as  the  basis  of  modern 
life,  and  it  is  with  the  child  from  his  earliest  years.  Bourne 
describes  a  physics  class  of  twelve  12-year-old  girls  and' their 
9-year-old  helpers,  studying  the  motor-cycle.  The  instructor 
began  with  a  spelling  lesson  on  the  parts  and  processes,  then 
explained  the  mechanism  and  physical  principles  involved, 
finally  starting  the  motor-cycle,  while  the  girls  described  its 
action.  "  The  intense  animation  of  that  little  group  was  all 
the  more  piquant  for  having  as  a  background  the  astounded 
disapprobation  of  three  grave  school  superintendents  from  the 
East."  Taylor  saw  a  class  working  on  ventilation  data ;  the 
upper  grades,  also,  are  able  to  enter  a  house  and  plan  a  com- 
plete heating  system.  The  physics  laboratories  are  elaborately 
equipped,  with  three  large  rooms  in  Emerson,  plus  the  lighting 
and  power  plant. 

Chemistry  is  related  to  industry,  the  home,  the  school  lunch 
room.  Graduates  of  the  laboratory  are  able  at  once  to  earn 
$80  a  month  in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Coons  cites  the  erection  of  a  crucible  by  the  boys  to 
reduce  a  sample  of  bog  iron  brought  in  by  a  curious  boy, 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  steel  and  iron  industries  of  Gary. 
Taylor  instances  a  class  on  the  basis  of  whose  analysis  of 
coal  for  the  schools,  payment  was  made.  The  Emerson  labor- 
atory is  simply  an  extension  of  the  municipal  chemist's  labora- 
tory. Older  children  act  as  his  assistants  testing  city  water 
and  milk  supplies ;  his  children  are  practically  deputy  food 
inspectors,  visiting  dairies,  bakeries  and  food-shops.  Bourne 
found  another  class  experimenting  with  soft  drinks,  studying 
questions  of  solution,  suspension  and  crystallization.  The  bac- 
teriology laboratory  is  equipped  for  testing  food  products  and 
contagious  diseases ;  while  the  school  physician  has  his  own 
laboratory,  and  students  are  assigned  to  work  with  him. 
Through  auditorium,  chemistry  and  physiolog>',  he  explains  the 
laws  of  health.  When  a  classmate  is  sick,  the  children  see 
that  quarantine  is  enforced. 

In  the  arts,  Taylor  describes  a  studio  for  orchestra,  piano, 
correlated  vocal  work,  and  special  library.  Instrumental  music 
is  part  of  the  curricula  for  six  per  cent,  forming  nine  school 
orchestras,  inclusive  of  evening  schools.  The  art  work  in- 
cludes jewelry  design,  pottery  design,  drawing  applied  to  the 
shops  and  laboratories ;  in  one  studio,  children  were  decorating 
the  walls. 
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Probably  the  most  successful  solution  of  the  practical  arts 
course  is  the  Gary  vocational  guidance  plan.  This  extension 
of  the  manual  training  system  to  Burris  is  the  "  best  yet  de- 
vised." Gary  places  practical  instruction,  Snedden  adds,  on 
a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  "'  than  anything  heretofore 
exi-ting- outside  of  individual  schools."  Every  bit  of  practical 
work  for  the  entire  school  plant  is  made  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity, providing  prevocational  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
periences at  small  cost.  The  school  thereby  organizes  itself 
as  a  community  of  children  varied  in  its  work. 

The  basis  is  laid  in  the  elementary  school.  The  first  three 
grades  devote  an  hour  daily  to  simple  hand-work,  learning  to 
handle  materials  much  as  primitive  people  used  them.  Fourth 
and  5th  grade  children  assist  the  older  in  shops  and  drawing 
rooms.  The  junior  high  school  organization  here  extends  to 
the  6th  grade,  where  actual  work  is  begun,  as  responsible  ap- 
prentices in  some  shop,  utilizing  the  earlier  experiences  to 
definite  ends.  These  small  shop  classes  resemble  individual 
instruction,  thus  emphasizing  the  guidance  element.  The 
Gar\-  pupil  may  change  his  shop  every  five  weeks ;  he  must 
change  at  least  twice  a  year.  As  a  responsible  worker,  rotat- 
ing through  three  shop  courses  a  year,  living  for  two  hours  a 
day  in  the  rudiments  of  many  occupations,  he  tests  his  abilities. 
On  leaving  he  has  definite  attitudes,  encouraged  by  instruction 
in  the  possibilities  of  various  trades.  Gar)-  averages  nearly 
3  hours  such  training  per  day  for  each  boy  14  years  or  over. 
These  schools  are  now  working  toward  an  advanced  part-time 
system.  By  requiring  attendance  upon  any  three  of  the  four 
quarters  in  an  all-school  year,  the  vacation  workers  may  be 
distributed  evenly  through  the  year.  This  would  add  a  school 
quarter  of  practical  work,  and  continuously  utilize  the  shops 
and  industries  of  Gary  as  real-life  laboratories,  at  no  increased 
expenditure.* 

Under  such  conditions,  says  Bourne,  manual  training  as- 
sumes new  meaning,  interested  groups  cooperating  as  in  a 
well-ordered  factory.  In  the  carpentry  shop  Taylor  found 
youngsters  so  small  they  could  scarcely  see  the  top  of  the 
work  bench  making  things -either  practical  or  of  play  utility. 
Boys  making  desks  or  tables  or  cabinets  for  the  botany  col- 
lections, or  book-racks  for  the  library,  send  them  on  to  the 
paint-shop  when  finished.     Only  boys  of    16  are  allowed  in 

*  r^Iany  of  the  older  children  are  already  encouraged  to  accept 
positions,  says  Smith,  returning  to  vacation  schools  to  make  up  their 
work,  so  that  the  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  total  enrollment 
is  only  76  per  cent;  while  at  the  same  time,  Giles  '16  found  only  one 
other  Indiana  city  with  a  higher  daily  attendance  in  proportion  to 
population. 
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the  cabinet  shop.  The  children  turn  their  own  baseball  bats 
as  well  as  shop  patterns.  In  the  turning  room,  Taylor  saw  a 
13-year-old  8th  grade  pupil  turning  a  laboratory  stool,  its  base 
cast  in  the  school  foundry.  In  the  blacksmith  shop,  a  5th 
grade  boy  was  mending  his  roller  skates ;  while  all  forged  iron 
work  in  the  elaborate  playground  equipment  is  made  here. 
The  American  Bridge  Company  manufactured  the  charging 
platforms  for  the  foundry  from  specifications  drawn  in  the 
drafting  room.  The  Emerson  machine  shop  for  children  above 
the  /th  has  some  $8,000  worth  of  equipment.  Bourne  found 
boys  in  the  sheet-metal  shop  hammering  zinc  for  the  roof ; 
they  manufacture  the  school  utensils.  Young  electricians  were 
repairing.  Several  of  the  plumbing  shops  possess  extensive 
equipment.  The  shoeless  condition  of  some  of  the  Froebel 
children  has  led  to  a  cobbling  shop.  The  printing  shop  is  as 
well  equipped  as  a  commercial  printer,  teaches  the  whole  art 
of  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  does  all  the  school  work. 

Many  of  the  girls  in  the  advanced  grades  not  only  study 
home-making,  but  are  in  millinery  or  arts  and  crafts  or 
printing,  others  in  the  school  store  and  school  bank,  both 
actual  business  departments.  The  Emerson  school  office,  for 
example,  does  all  the  school  accounting,  sufficient  to  keep 
some  10  pupils  busy  daily,  and  gives  pre-commercial  experi- 
ences to  about  120.  The  store-rooms  are  included,  so  that 
accurate  records  of  supplies  and  costs  are  kept.  This  work 
includes  stenography,  typewriting  and  business  methods. 
These  girls  also  have  a  sewing  room,  in  which  to  make  their 
own  clothes.  Another  excellent  illustration  is  the  school  lunch 
room  of  the  cooking  department,  serving  real  lunches  to  stu- 
dents who  pay  a  student  cashier.  The  girls  do  all  the  plan- 
ning, buying,  and  accounting.  They  post  daily  menus,  with 
prices  and  food  values,  based  on  chemical  laboratory  analyses. 

Clearly,  the  Gary  school  is  organized  as  a  community,  self- 
supporting  industrially  and  varied  as  is  the  larger  community. 
Play  is  therefore  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  "  Gary," 
says  Curtis,  "  perhaps  comes  the  nearest  of  any  city  to  a  real 
solution  of  the  play  problem  of  her  children."  She  has  at- 
tained nearly  maximum  and  uniform  attendance  at  her  play- 
grounds at  all  hours.  The  Emerson  playground,  through  elec- 
tric lighting  at  a  cost  of  only  Si. 50  an  evening,  is  used  12 
hours  a  day,  whereas  munici])al  playground  attendance  is 
very  irregular,  the  facilities  being  in  turn  excessive  and  in- 
adequate, averaging  i  hour.  The  standard  playground  at 
Froebel  is  20  acres,  half  belonging  to  the  park  dej)artment. 
The  grounds  include  hand-ball,  basket-ball  and  tennis  courts 
(with  regular  class  instruction),  sand  i)its,  wading  pools,  al- 
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most  every  form  of  all-steel  apparatus,  in  short  the  most 
complete  equipment  Curtis  has  yet  found.  The  field  includes 
a  circular  and  straightaway  track,  baseball  and  football  space. 
The  swimming  pools  at  Emerson  are  used  twice  a  week  by 
the  boys,  once  by  the  girls  wearing  undyed  one-piece  suits 
made  in  the  sewing  room.  Froebel.  apart  from  its  two  g>'m- 
nasiums.  has  a  stage  so.ne  eighty  feet  square  used  for  basket- 
ball, drills  and  exhibitions.  Physical  training  commences  in 
the  first  grade. 

It  should  already  be  apparent  that  the  Gar>'  school  is  an 
organic  unit-system,  a  synthesis  of  educational  influences  such 
as  "  playground,  garden,  workshop,  social  center,  library,  and 
traditional  school."  Its  synthesis  is  heightened  by  placing  all 
12  grades  in  one  building.  Not  only  are  completely  equipped 
centers  cheaper  than  duplication  in  smaller  centers,  but  the 
younger  grades  may  thus  use  shops  and  laboratories  otherwise 
extravagant.'  Children  of  all  ages  go  freely  everywhere  in 
the  building.  Fourth  grade  children,  for  example,  observe 
the  older  in  chemistry,  zoology  and  cooking ;  fifth  grade  chil- 
dren in  physics,  botany  and  sewing,  developing  new  interests. 
Older  children  may  clarify  their  ideas  by  explaining  to 
younger.  This  process  is  heightened  by  distributing  shops, 
studios,  and  laboratories  over  the  building  as  equally  signifi- 
cant, and  using  big  glass  doors  and  windows.  The  very  cor- 
ridors are  most  spacious,  and  lined  with  art  and  museum 
collections.  Cnder  such  a  communal  existence  any  gap  be- 
tween elementary  and  high  school  simply  is  non-existent. 

Gary  is  further  a  '"  school-community  of  itself  "'  through 
a  "  forum  "  or  auditorium,  where  '  everything  that  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  any  part  of  the  school  "  may  be  brought 
dramatically  to  the  attention  of  all.  It  gives  motive  to  the 
entire  school  program,  and  molds  public  opinion.  Discipline 
is  as  free  as  in  any  adult  meeting.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
children,  in  large  units,  under  a  teacher's  direction.  Taylor 
saw  6th  grade  English  compositions  on  table  manners  staged, 
with  children  taking  the  parts.  Motion  or  lantern  pictures, 
exhibitions,  choral  or  instrumental  nmsic,  may  succeed  dra- 
matic dialogues  written  from  histor\-  or  literature,  or  an  older 
grade  may  tell  of  a  physics  experiment,  or  a  cooking  class 
of  a  cheap,  nutritious  bill  of  fare,  or  special  teachers  of  their 
work. 

•'"  As  a  result  there  is  a  more  equitable  division  of  funds  at  Gar\- 
than  is  usualh'  obtained,  for  as  Giles  'i6  shows,  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  Gary  high  schools  is  10.5  per  cent  that  of  the  grades, 
while  the  expenditure  for  high  schools  is  13  per  cent  that  for  the 
grades. 
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Such  activities  leave  no  other  interpretation  than  that  con- 
structive self-activity  in  real  life  situations  is  coming  to  form 
the  basis  of  Gary.  Freely  reacting  to  numerous  opportuni- 
ties, Gary  children  gladly  learn  by  doing  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  Syracuse  report  refers  to  their  happy  appearance. 
They  "  run  or  skip,  talk  or  whistle  in  the  halls  and  other 
sacred  precincts  of  the  school  exactly  as  they  would  in  their 
own  homes."  Bourne  says  the  children  unaffectedly  own  the 
school.  Their  affairs  are  controlled  by  an  elective  students' 
council. 

One  device  remains  for  emphasis,  the  application  period. 
"  This  period  is  definitely  planned  to  give  the  formal  work  of 
the  school  expression  through  self-activity."  It  may  be  used 
for  library  reading;  for  games  requiring  practice  in  number 
or  language.  Alusic  and  literature  teachers  may  introduce 
folk  dances,  musical  games  and  dramatics.  Taylor  describes 
such  a  period  in  the  lower  grades,  3d  year,  not  as  a  class 
exercise,  but  a  period  in  which  the  children  walked  around 
the  room,  talked  freely,  some  had  nature  study,  some  modeled, 
some  sewed.  In  the  upper  grades,  the  workshops  and  labora- 
tories furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  application  work. 

But  the  application  period  need  not  merely  supplement 
school  work.  It  may  extend  into  outside  child-welfare  activi- 
ties, for  the  school  alone  cannot  afford  the  child  a  complete 
life.  Wirt  does  not  regard  his  institutions  as  "  schools  "  at 
all,  but  as  "  opportunity  centers."  He  would  have  library, 
church,  home,  playground,  park,  museum,  private  studio, 
theatre,  club,  press,  shop,  police,  unite  in  Gary  to  construct 
a  new  type  of  municipal  institution  to  which  they  all  con- 
tribute. It  is  necessary  to  suppose  public  library,  art  gal- 
leries, museums  and  public  parks  administered  as  parts  of 
unit  plants,  to  appreciate  this  plan  whereby  Wirt  seeks  to 
integrate  the  facilities  a  city  should  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
its  people.  Whenever  any  agency  is  equivalent  to  the  school 
work  so  displaced,  it  may  be  substituted.  Each  class,  for 
example,  spends  a  part  of  department  four  time  in  the  public 
library,  where  thousands  of  volumes  are  classified  by  grades 
for  supplementary  reading.  Or  the  application  period  may 
utilize  the  neighboring  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  gymnasium  or  lecture, 
or  a  private  music  studio,  or  Boy  Scout  activities.  "  The 
school  with  such  programs  thus  becomes  a  clearing-house  for 
the  other  child  welfare  agencies  of  the  neighborhood." 

The  best  known  feature  of  this  cooperative  device  enables 
various  churches  to  take  groups  of  children  for  religious  in- 
struction, at  the  parents'  request,  2  weekly  periods.  Attend- 
ance is  voluntary,  but  reaches  nearly  80  per  cent,  under  5  paid 
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religious  teachers.  Xew  York  has  formed  an  Interdenomi- 
national Committee  representing  i8  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  bodies  to  take  advantage  of  similar  opportunities.  Its 
greatest  significance  may  lie  in  a  gradual  substitution  for  the 
Catholic  parochial  school. 

The  school  definitely  unites  with  home  and  neighborhood 
social  work,  by  making  each  teacher  personally  responsible  for 
the  children  in  a  district  of  some  fifty  families.  In  addition 
to  a  careful  social  history  on  entrance,  and  measurements  of 
his  home  by  each  child,  the  children  make  ever}-  grade  teacher 
a  complete  map  locating  every  house  in  her  district.  If  con- 
ditions are  very  bad,  neighborhood  public  opinion  is  worked 
up  through  other  children  on  the  block.  From  time  to  time 
good  and  bad  features  are  pointed  out  in  the  auditorium. 
Gary  is  thus  advancing  toward  a  "  special  department  of  social 
service  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  school  organization.*' 

It  would  be  surprising  if  such  schools  were  not  public  prop- 
erty in  the  fullest  sense.  According  to  Burris,  they  are  using 
all  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  city,  all  the  time,  for 
all  the  people,  in  a  way  which  reveals  to  young  and  old  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  worth  while.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
such  completely  equipped  shops  and  laboratories,  auditoriums, 
social  rooms,  pools,  g}mnasiums  and  playgrounds,  afford  also 
a  complete  social  and  recreation  center  for  adults.  Sundays 
included,  entire  families  attend  meetings  in  Froebel.  Seven- 
teen hundred  men  attend  evening  school,  and  the  total  enroll- 
ment is  6,000,  for  anyone  may  go  and  "  learn  anything  he 
w^ants  to  know  or  do."  Thus  GarA-  schools  inseparably  weave 
themselves  into  the  lives  of  both  parents  and  children. 

The  novelty  of  Gary  is  the  synthesis  and  the  democratic 
idea  that  motivates  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  other  systems 
should  not  undertake  one  or  all  of  these  profoundly  sug- 
gestive devices.  Their  most  remarkable  application  is  in  Xew 
York,  a  city  presenting  one  of  the  most  formidable  school 
problems  in  the  country,  in  rapid  growth,  alien  population 
and  political  cross-currents.  The  seriousness  of  its  situation 
appears  in  141,360  elementar\-  school  children  on  part-time, 
September.  1915.  The  adaptation  of  the  Gary  system  to 
School  Xo.  89.  Brooklyn,  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
part-time  problems  in  the  city,  with  an  improved  curriculum. 
\\'irt  found  40  classes  and  only  26  rooms,  but  through  dupli- 
cate schools  was  able  to  set  aside  5  rooms  for  special  subjects 
and  introduce  a  6-hour  day.  Its  adaptation  to  a  Bronx 
school.  Xo.  45.  with  2,700  in  3.065  children  on  a  4-hour  day, 
immediately  placed,  says  Taylor.  1.629  on  a  5-hour  and  1.431 
on  a  6.3-hour  schedule.     Seventy-two  classes   then   required 
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but  54  regular  teachers,  4  for  auditorium  work,  releasing  14 
teaching  positions  to  specialists  in  art,  science  and  vocational 
work.  The  auditorium  is  used  by  3,000  children,  40  minutes, 
daily.  Play  involves  the  continuous  use  of  sadly  cramped 
space.     The  former  rigid  discipline  has  disappeared. 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiments,  the  Board  of  Estimate 
allowed  $620,000  to  reorganize  on  the  Gary  plan  12  Bronx 
schools,  eliminating  a  most  acute  part-time  situation.  35,580 
children  registered,  and  sittings  for  only  25,331.  In  place  of 
583  cla.'^srooms  for  779  classes,  the  Gary  plan  will  accommo- 
date 1,022  classes,  a  total  of  46,000  children.  These  children 
will  receive  daily,  380  minutes  in  place  of  300;  the  upper 
grades  80  minutes  in  academic  work  ;  40,  play  ;  40,  auditorium ; 
60,  luncheon ;  140,  academic,  and  80  in  drawing,  science  and 
shopwork.  Sixty-three  prevocational  shops  with  special  equip- 
ment are  included.  In  April,  the  Board  of  Education  voted 
to  extend  the  Gary  plan  to  approximately  100,000  m.ore  pupils, 
at  nearly  ^^3,848,000. 

The  New  York  school  budget,  191 5-16,  increased  more  than 
$4,000,000,  largely  by  increased  registration ;  while  traditional 
estimates  approximate  an  additional  40  million,  to  eliminate 
the  part-time  evil.  In  contrast,  by  an  expenditure  of  6  million 
for  structural  changes,  annexes  and  play  space,  Wirt  estimates 
a  six-hour  day  and  superior  facilities  to  all  children. 

The  Xew  York  Ettinger  plan  has  been  confused  with  the 
Gary  system,  but  is  essentially  a  device  for  securing  prevoca- 
tional experiences  to  older  pupils.  There  are  some  9  pre- 
vocational schools,  including  woodwork,  machine  shop,  sheet- 
metal  work,  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  printing,  bookbinding, 
sign-painting,  trade  drawing,  garment  designing,  power-ma- 
chine operating  for  girls,  dressmaking,  millinery,  pa-ting  and 
novelty  work,  and  home-making.  School  Xo.  64,  for  example, 
has  some  10  shops.  Vocational  guidance  consists  in  rotating 
these  indu.>^trial  classes,  10  weeks  in  each  shop,  until  marked 
aptitude  is  shown.  Their  rigid  separation  from  the  regular 
school  forces  7th  grade  children  to  choose  between  extremes 
of  too  much  academic  or  too  much  vocational  work,  and  re- 
sults in  an  undemocratic  class  divis'on.  The  academic  work 
is  no  longer  vitalized  by  the  vocati(wal  motive.  Wirt  aptly 
refers  to  these  schools  as  special  vocational  hospitals,  repairing 
the  mental  and  industrial  crip]:)les  made  by  six  years  of  mal- 
adjusted, traditional  schooling.  In  no  sense  do  they  substitute 
for  the  complete  reorganization  implied  in  the  Gary  plan. 

Buckingham.  '15  examined  at  an  interval  of  three  months 
the  2  Gary  schools.  6  Ettinger  jirevocaticMial  j^chools  anrl  sc- 
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lected  traditional  schools.  He  found  comparative  percentages, 
Gary,  49. 1  ;  prevocational,  54.0;  traditional.  57.7;  while  per- 
centages of  improved  pupils  were  40.7.  47.6,  54.3.  As  Allen 
points  out,  this  is  a  clear  misuse  of  averages  to  *'  smooth  out  " 
facts.  Six  schools  averaged  as  having  improved,  actually  lost 
in  8  subjects,  4  others  gained  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  5  sub- 
ject?. Comparing  2  with  8  allows  one  low  school  to  reduce 
the  Gary  average  4  times  as  rapidly.  Xor  were  there  scien- 
tific controls  such  as  evidence  that  the  schools  were  com- 
parable. Buckingham  seems  to  assume  that  six  years'  pre- 
vious experience  in  traditional  schools  would  not  affect  three 
months'  training  in  a  Gary  school.  In  fact  the  lower  Gary 
school  had  been  on  a  traditional  basis  until  3  weeks  before 
the  first  test.  This  Bronx  school  had  suffered  acutely  from 
part-time  and  was  undergoing  readjustment,  with  chielly  Ital- 
ian pupils.  To  it  was  compared  a  traditional  Bronx  school, 
Xo.  46,  with  native  children  from  well-to-do-homes,  on  full- 
time,  in  settled  classes.  Yet  the  latter  improved  0.3  per  cent, 
and  the  Gary  school  4.2  per  cent.  Facts  given  for  each  of 
the  schools  show  the  highest  Gary  school  actually  excelled 
the  traditional  schools  in  improvement  22  out  of  40  possible 
times ;  in  histor}',  for  example,  this  school  excelled  7  of  the 
8  traditional,  in  geography,  6.  In  the  final  test,  the  highest 
Gary  school  outranked  one  or  more  traditional  schools  in  all 
subjects.  To  disparage  the  Gary  plan  on  this  basis  is  highly 
objectionable.  These  are  tests  of  traditional  academic  sub- 
jects :  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  fonnal  gram- 
mar, and  9o  decidedly  inadequate  for  gaging  the  special  mod- 
em activities  of  the  Gar\-  system. 

Various  progressive  cities  are  including  similar  experiments. 
Two  Newark  schools  have  been  reorganized,  the  Cleveland 
School,  with  some  2.000  pupils,  replacing  35  classes  by  51  ; 
grammar  pupils  receiving  80  minutes  daily  in  science  or  shop. 
40  in  play,  auditorium,  and  a  6-hour  day.  Troy's  Central 
School,  organized  by  Wirt  on  the  Gar}-  plan,  secures,  says  the 
superintendent,  "  far  better  training  "  for  the  children.  Pas- 
saic has  adopted  both  the  framework  and  spirit  as  expressed 
in  a  new.  specially  designed  plant.  Pittsburgh  is  developing 
a  '■  Gary  "  school,  or  again,  the  progressive  Bridgha-n  School 
in  Providence  is  moving  in  this  direction.  Such  random 
illustrations  show  the  trend. 

From  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  ""  the  Gary  system  is  such 
a  live,  growing  organism,  and  has  \\  ithin  itself  such  a  capacitv 
for  intensive  readjustment  its  scope  can  be  easily  modified  to 
make  room   for  whatever  developments  its  growth  may  de- 
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mand  ...  a  real  experimental  school  system  in  the  larger 
sense,  flexible,  but  not  unstable,  free,  but  not  unorganized." 
Compared  with  this  moving  equilibrium,  the  average  static 
school  system  should  be  rated  an  experimental  failure.  Though 
Gary  is  frankly  an  experiment  in  process  of  development,  in 
the  present  state  of  educational  theory,  so  is  every  school  sys- 
tem. In  spite  of  the  apparent  looseness  of  the  actual  Gary, 
it  is  possible  to  build  up  from  the  extensive  literature  this 
abstraction  of  the  ideal  theoretical  Garv. 


THE  ARROW-BOARD,  AX  ADULT  '*  FORM-BOARD  " 

TEST 


By   Francis  L.   Dixham.   Phipps   Psychiatric  Clinic. 
Johns    Hopkins  University 


Clinical  tests  of  intelligence  resulting  from  the  active  in- 
genuity of  investigators  now  quite  outnumber  the  individuals 
to  be  tested.  So  seldom  do  they  fulfill  a  technical  need  that 
one  hesitates  to  add  another  object  to  an  already  overcrowded 
armamentarium. 

As  a  means  of  teaching  and  of  testing  immature  children 
the  standard  Form-Board  has  met  with  approval.  This  may 
be  iudged  from  the  following  comments:  **  Xo  other  test 
shows  so  much  about  the  child's  condition  in  so  short  a  time." 
(i)  "For  a  simple  test  the  Form- Board  i^  unexcelled  as  a 
valuable  and  reliable  aid  in  testing  mentality.'' (3*)  "  One  of 
the  best  tests  rapidly  to  distinguish  between  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  normal  child." (2)  "A  useful  measure  of  the  ability 
to  deal  quickly  and  well  with  a  new  situation." (6)  "A  ver>- 
good  test  of  native  ability,  form  perception  and  motor  re- 
sponse."! 4)  "  It  xery  quickly  gives  the  experimenter  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  child's  powers  of  recognition,  discrimination, 
memory  and  coordination  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  as  to  his 
ability  to  learn." (5)  "  A  mental  test  whose  solution  does  not 
depend  on  readiness  in  the  use  of  speech  is  a  very  meritorious 
one.  We  are  as  a  rule  too  inuch  inclined  to  identify  control 
of  verbal  expression  with  intelligence,  an  inference  that  is 
often  false."     (8) 

The  utility  of  the  standard  Form-Board,  however,  is  con- 
fined largely  to  investigations  upon  young  subjects  and  to 
teaching  form  perception  to  defectives.  With  older  children 
and  adults  the  same  factors  may  be  observed  when  the  test 
is  carried  out  blindfolded,  otherwise  it  degenerates  into  a  mere 
exhibition  of  speed  and  coordination  of  movements.  In  any 
case  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  measure  of  method  and  of  capacity 
in  learning.  Sylvester,  whose  monograph  on  the  subject  is  an 
adequate  study,  developed  a  method  of  technic  and  a  standard 
time-index  for  children  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
latter  factor  is  considered  the  most  important  one  to  be  ob- 
served because  of  its  convenient  application  and  its  content 
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of  elements  capable  of  further  analysis.  While  the  test  may 
reveal  to  some  extent  the  native  endowment  in  respect  to  a 
primitive  process  of  learning,  yet  there  is  little  complexity  in 
the  situation.  A  clue  to  the  child's  reactive  behaviour  and  his 
ability  to  give  attention  may  be  observed  in  many  cases,  but 
the  most  easily  available  process  is  the  discrimination  of  simple 
forms  such  as  circles  and  rectangular  figures. 

Various  modifications  of  the  test  adapting  it  to  the  more 
complex  situation  in  older  subjects  have  been  attempted.  The 
results  have  been  largely  a  variety  of  puzzles  and  of  dissected 
picture  games.  Some  have  been  adopted  as  members  of  co- 
ordinated systems  of  test  scales,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  knows 
there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  standardize  a  Form-Board 
in  respect  to  its  time-index  for  more  mature  subjects. 

The  original  Form-Boards,  developed  by  Seguin  in  1846, 
are  still  in  use  as  a  part  of  the  educational  apparatus  for  train- 
ing defective  children  in  the  school  at  Waverly,  Mass.  They 
are  constructed  according  to  the  principle  that  "  our  applica- 
tion of  the  shape  of  everything  in  nature  has  its  foundation 
in  the  knowledge  of  a  few  typical  forms  to  which  we  refer 
as  matrices  for  comparison.  The  simplest  of  these  are  circles, 
squares  and  triangles,  adapting  themselves  to  their  correspond- 
ing forms  and  to  no  others."  (7)  Thus  the  curve  is  first 
exhibited  and  a  discrimination  in  size  of  circles  is  developed. 
The  crescent  is  next  shown  and  developed  in  size,  then  rect- 
angular figures  and  finally  triangles,  which  present  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  solution. 

Starting  from  these  fundamental  observations  the  Form- 
Board  here  described,  which  is  called  the  Arrow-Board,  has 
evolved.  It  begins  with  a  problem  in  the  size  discrimination 
of  simple  circles.  This  is  next  complicated  by  building  up 
the  circles  from  crescentic  material.  A  fragment  of  the  circle 
is  retained  in  the  transition  to  quadrilateral  figures.  \'arious 
combinations  of  simple  lines  are  presented  as  the  more  difficult 
angle  discriminations  are  developed  into  a  consistent  figure  of 
easy  recognition.  Thus  the  simple  problem  of  the  standard 
Form-Board  is  here  demonstrated  and  in  addition  the  develop- 
ment and  solution  of  a  complex  situation  are  oflfered  to  the 
subject.  Not  only  does  the  fundamental  process  of  learning 
by  trial  and  error  appear  in  the  procedure  but  the  object  to 
be  created  may  stand  out  clearly  enough  in  consciousness  to 
result  in  a  marked  efifort  at  ])lanning  ahead.  The  higher  type 
of  insight  is  frequently  observed  in  subjects  whose  clear  visual 
image  of  the  completed  circles  stimulates  an  effort  to  arrange 
the  blocks  before  placing  them  in  the  appropriate  recesses. 
The  ability  to  learn  intelligently,  to  profit  by  experience  and 
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to  applv  the  results  obtained  from  one  -olution  to  the  examina- 
tion of  another  problem  is  well  brought  out  in  the  development 
of  the  various  triangles  composing  the  Arrow-Head.  These 
blocks,  numbers  nine  and  ten,  were  suggested  by  Binet's 
'*  Game  of  Patience,"  (9)  a  test  requiring  an  arrangement  of 
triangles  in  the  nature  of  a  game  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
manding- an  intelligent  manipulation  of  them  with  an  analyti- 
cal comprehension  and  retention  in  memory  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  Under  this  directing  idea  trial  and  error  are 
often  guided  unconsciously  while  judgment  of  the  combina- 
tion formed  and  comparison  in  respect  to  a  correct  solution 
are  also  brought  out.  Several  inadequate  solutions  are  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  lure  the  subject  from  the  true  problem 
and  thus  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  returning  to 
the  right  path. 


.\KRO\V-BOAKI>     WITH     l;Ij'eKS     IN 


The  Arrow- Board  is  presented  as  a  test  of  mature  intelli- 
gence. From  it  one  may  judge  of  the  subject's  efficiency  in 
form  ]  erc'^i  tion.  in  giving  attention,  in  judgment,  in  insight 
and  in  tneir.(^ry.  Furthermore  it  brings  out  the  individual's 
poise  and  coordination  as  well  as  his  behaviour  in  manual 
dexterity.  A  titre-index  is  developed  for  mature  normal 
boys  and  girls.  This  index  is  presented  in  the  belief  that  a 
standard  time  for  each  year  of  chronological  age  is  impossible 
in  either  the  Form-Board  or  the  Arrow-Board.  The  actual 
tin:e  of  ;  olution  can  be  applied  to  groups  only.  The  group 
here  presented  is  that  of  the  usual  high-school  age.  The 
results  shown  indicate  the " application  of  the  Arrow-Board 
to  ninety-nine  high-school  boys,  mostly  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  grades,  attending  the  commercial  and  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  and  to  eighty-five  high- 
school  girls,  of  the  same  grades  in  the  commercial  and  aca- 
demic departments  of  the  Ea  tern  High  School  of  Baltimore. 
Their  chronological  age  ranged  f ro  n  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
inclusive  and  each  sulnecr  wa>  accounted  of  the  a^e  nearest 
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to  which  his  or  her  birthday  occurred.  There  was  a  racial 
variety,  German,  French,  PoHsh,  Hebrew  and  American  chil- 
dren being  represented.  Most  of  these  were  born  in  America 
and  all  spoke  English  as  their  mother  tongue.  As  a  group 
they  were  all  of  average  or  high  intellectual  measure  and 
reacted  freely  and  with  much  interest  in  the  results.  There 
were  not  more  than  six  who  gave  evidence  of  neurotic  trends, 
and  there  were  only  four  who  appeared  of  defective  physique. 
Each  individual  was  examined  alone,  coming  from  class  work 
and  returning  directly,  so  that  there  was  no  cooperation  be- 
tween subjects.  The  board  was  placed  on  a  low  table  so  that 
the  subject  seated  opposite  the  observer  could  look  down  upon 
the  blocks  at  a  convenient  visual  angle.  The  test  was  in 
place  and  the  blocks  in  three  piles  on  the  side  opposite  the 
subject  as  he  seated  himself  for  the  task,  no  block  being  near 
its  appropriate  recess.  The  subject  was  directed  thus:  "Fit 
these  blocks  into  the  board.  If  you  place  them  correctly  they 
go  in  very  easily  and  if  a  block  almost  fits,  but  not  quite,  you 
may  know  at  once  that  you  have  made  a  mistake.  Now 
begin."  Three  trials  were  given.  During  the  first  the  sub- 
ject became  familiar  with  the  problem.  He  learned  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  by  trial  and  error  or  better.  The  blocks 
were  then  removed  and  rearranged  as  before  by  the  observer 
and  the  subject  was  directed  thus :  "  Do  it  now  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  I  will  keep  account  of  the  time.  Ready."  A 
stop-watch  was  of  course  used  and  a  second  similar  trial 
given.  The  standard  time-index  was  computed  from  the 
average  of  these  two  timed  trials.  While  the  subject  was 
engaged  in  his  first  attempt  a  record  was  made  of  his  insight, 
coordination,  poise  and  in  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands.  No 
suggestion  as  to  the  latter  was  volunteered.  A  record  was 
also  kept  of  the  comparative  diflficulty  of  each  block.  A 
separate  record  was  kept  of  the  academic  and  the  commercial 
students ;  the  average  time  difiference,  however,  was  under 
two  seconds  and  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  differentiated  in  the  final  results.  The  same  considera- 
tion applied  to  sex  difiference,  the  variation  being  about  two 
and  a  half  seconds.  In  respect  to  age  difiference  the  results 
showed  no  definite  superiority  of  the  eighteen-year-old  subject 
over  those  of  fifteen  years  old. 

Nearly  all  the  subjects  reacted  intelligently  to  the  circles. 
Those  who  fumbled  them  were  later  observed  invariably  to 
have  little  insight.  The  majority  met  with  various  errors 
among  the  triangles  and  only  found  the  solution  after  several 
trials.  An  occasional  subject  whose  insight  was  superlative 
distinguished   at  once   the   linear   inequality   of   block   seven. 
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Such  a  record  shows  on  the  card  of  A.  M.,  aged  fifteen  years, 
and  one  finds  his  time-index  was,  for  the  two  trials,  twenty 
and  fifteen  seconds  respectively.  Forty-five  subjects  found 
unusual  difficulty  in  ?olving  the  triangles.  Irrespective  of 
the  latter  forty-five  had  difficulty  with  block  number  seven, 
seven  did-  not  speedily  distinguish  the  dissimilarity  in  size 
of  the  circles  and  four  met  with  ill  success  in  placing  all  the 
blocks.  Such  an  one,  taken  at  random,  was  L.  H..  whose 
time-record  for  the  first  trial  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  seconds.  Among  the  boys  ninety-two  were  ambidex- 
trous, four  used  the  right  hand  only,  one  the  left  only,  two 
alternated  between  right  and  left.  Of  the  girls  sixty-three 
were  ambidextrous,  sixteen  used  the  right  hand  only,  three 
the  left  only  and  three  alternated. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  subjects  the  mean  time- 
index  was  35.7  seconds  and  the  mean  variation  was  8.5  sec- 
onds. The  ability  to  learn  in  school  was  distinctly  correlated 
with  the  Arrow-IJoard  ability  in  nearly  ever}-  case. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  various  trials  is  given  in  the 
following  descriptive   tables : 

Boys 

Age  in  yrs.      No.  Tested.  1st  trial,  seconds.  2nd  trial,  seconds.  Avg. 

15  22                    39.                   31.8  35.4 

16  23                    44.7                31.2  37.9 

17  28                    33.5                28.  30.8 

18  26                    38.                   29.9  33.9 

Girls 

Age  in  yrs.      No.  Tested.  1st  trial,  seconds.  2nd  trial,  seconds.  Avg. 

15  13  40.9  32.7  36.6 

16  21  42.5  33.1  37.8 

17  26  45.4  35.1  40.2 

18  25  36.4  31.2  33.8 

The  Arrow- Board  used  in  this  test  was  made  of  hard  wood. 
The  following  dimensions  are  of  significance: 

Length.  2i?4  inches. 
Breadth,  7  inches. 
Thickness.  ^  inch. 
Thickness  of  blocks,  V2  inch. 
Diameter  of  first  circle.  3  inches. 
Diameter  of  second  circle,  ^14  inches. 

Breadth  of  linear  groove  from  circle  to  arrow  head,  i  13/16 
inches. 
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Length  of  linear  groove  from  circle  to  arrow  head,  9  inches. 
Length  of  blocks  5,  6,  7  and  8,  in  position,  8%  inches. 
Length  of  block  5,  4  x  4^  inches. 
Length  of  block  6,  4%  x  45/^  inches. 
Length  of  block  7,  i^  x  i^  x  i^^'s  inches. 
Length  of  block  8,  3)^  x  4}^  x  2%  inches. 
Length  of  blocks  9  and  10,  2%  x  y/2  x  i5/^  inches. 
Arrow  head,  5/4>^59^x534  inches. 

Blocks  5,  6  and  7  should  fill  Sj/g  inches  of  the  9-inch  groove. 
The  remaining  y^  inch  is  filled  by  block  No.  8,  for  which 
but  one  solution  is  thus  rendered  possible. 


'3iS:L.-i^KS'0  .^l ',  .Zl'X/'Z'rT^Ui  ^I^z^^^^SLvt:  • 


\. 


ARROW-JiOAKIi    HLOCK.^ 


AKKOW-liOARl)     WJTH     IILOCKS     REMOVED 


Record   Card 

Name 

Age 
Grade 

Insight 
Coordination 
Poise 
Ambidex. 
Description  : 

Rt. 

Lf. 

I           2           3 
Time:                   ist 
Remarks  ; 

4 

5           6           7 

iJNO 

3Ri> 

8 

9           10 

AVG, 
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Reorganisation  of  the  public  school  system.  By  Frank  Forest 
Bunker.     Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  8.     186  pages. 

This  Bulletin  will  be  of  interest  chiefly  to  those  interested  in  pres- 
ent day  problems  in  secondary  education.  The  author  descri-bes  the 
rise  of  the  graded  school,  and  shows  how  the  high  school  came  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  the  elementary  school  and  college. 
He  then  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  agitation  that  has  pro- 
duced present  day  reorganization ;  and  describes  the  first  efforts  in 
that  direction.  This  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  formulation  of  a  new  curriculum  for  the  schools  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  an  explanation  of  how  certain  difficulties  were 
overcome  in  putting  the  plan  in  operation.  Curriculums  of  other 
schools  are  appended.  The  historical  account  brings  together  in  an 
excellent  fashion  literature  from  numerous  sources ;  while  many  of 
the  educational  and  administrative  problems  described  in  connection 
with    Berkeley   are   common   to   those   found   in   other   places. 

Clark  University.  A.  A.  Douglass 

Girls  of  tlic  Morning-Glory  Camp  Fire.  By  Isabel  Hornibrook. 
Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  and   Shepard  Co.,   1916.     321  p. 

This  pleasant  little  story  shows  the  ennobling  effect  of  the  Camp 
Inre  ideals  upon  growing  girls  of  the  most  various  temperaments 
and  family  surroundings.  The  orphaned  and  penniless  young  heroine, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  higher  initiates  into  the  Camp  Fire  mysteries, 
by  her  faithful  following  of  its  precepts  wins  away  from  their 
thoughtless  selfishness  her  rich  cousins,  and  becomes  the  beloved  centre 
of  her  circle,  which  is  named  after  the  symbol  which  she  has  chosen 
as  her  own — the  morning  glory.  She  has  exciting  adventures  in  which 
a  boy  scout  also  figures,  saving  a  drowning  deaf  child,  saving  her 
own  self  later  on  from  capsizing  in  a  squall,  only  to  become  caught 
in  a  quicksand,  from  which  both  she  and  the  would-be  scout  rescuer 
are  delivered  by  the  French  woodman  Toincy.  They  believe  they 
have  found  some  of  Captain  Kidd's  buried  treasure  and  become 
transformed  into  crazed  gold-hunters  but  return  to  themselves  upon 
failure,  and  later  on  the  one  coin  which  Glory  had  found  is  the 
medium  by  which  a  lawyer  seeking  for  members  of  her  family  finds 
her  and  enables  her  to  get  a  small  legacy  by  the  aid  of  which  she  can 
complete  her  education.  The  symbolism  and  metaphors  which  arc 
freely  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  story,  should  make 
the  book  very  attractive  to  budding  maidens. 

Clark  University.  Amy  E.  Tanner 

Education  and  social  progress.  By  Alexander  Morgan.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green.  1916.  252  p. 
Morgan  assumes  that  we  cannot  do  much  to  modify  the  lives  of 
adults  who  have  gone  astray  but  we  can  do  much  to  help  the  fifteen 
million  children  in  the  country  under  fourteen,  in  whom  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  cai)acity  must  be  represented.  Hence  the  author 
starts  with  social  pathology,  imperfect  remedies,  causes  of  social 
diseases,  hereditary,  environmental  and  educational,  the  conditions 
of  i)rogress,  i)ractical  education,  education  and  i>ul;lic  health,  training 
of  defectives,  wider  use  of  the  school  pl.int,  teachers  and  social 
progress. 
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American    university   progress  and    college   reform    relative    to   school 

and  society.    By  James  H.  Baker.     New  York,  Longmans.  Green, 

1916.     189  p. 

The  ten  chapters  of  this  book  we  take  it  are  largely  based  on  the 

various   studies   and   addresses  of   the   author  during  the   many   years 

he   was   president   of   the   University   of    Colorado.      Despite   his   long 

experience,  there  are  many  topics  which  he  touches  on  which  he  sheds 

little   light.      Indeed,   no   one   could    say   the   latest   and   best   word   on 

the   great   variety   of   themes   here   discussed.     The   book,   however,   is 

very   stimulating    and   it   is   pervaded   by    some    doubt    as   to   whether 

the   American   system   meets   American   needs. 

Repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay;  Inspeccion  Nacional  de  Instruccion 

Primaria.     Memoria  correspondientc  a  los  aiios   191 1   a    1914,  in- 

clusiics,  presentada  a  la  Direccion  General  de  Instruccion  Primaria 

y   al  Ministerio   de   Instruccion    Piibli-ca,   por  el    Doctor   Abel  J. 

Perez,    Inspector   Nacional.     Montevideo,   Barreiro.    1915.     570  p. 

We  have  space  here  only  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 

and   interesting   reports  of  primary  education   ever   issued   anywhere, 

and  if  translated  into  English  it  would  serve  as  a  model.     Instead  of 

dry   tables,   we   are  given   a   large  number  of   curves,   many  of   them 

in    color,    a   great   many   photographs   that    are    well    chosen,    too,    of 

typical    matters    of    interest,    and    the    report    impresses    us.    without 

having  read  it  exhaustively,  as  a  model  and  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

Human  interest  composition  subjects.     By  George  F.  Paul.     Syracuse, 

C.  W.  Bardeen   (c.  1916).     162  p. 

This  book  seeks  to  furnish  subjects  for  written  work  in  English 
in  secondary  schools  and  also  for  students  who  wish  to  progress  with- 
out a  teacher.  They  are  grouped  as  themes  of  every  day  life,  tele- 
grams, letter  writing,  topic  sentences,  around  the  world,  school,  busi- 
ness, municipal,  petitions,  themes  on  country  life,  modern  methods  and 
inventions,  themes  based  on  literature,  national  topics,  newspaper 
life,  detailed  narratives,  tales  of  adventure,  exercises  in  description. 
A  number  of  pictures  are  included  and  many  examples. 

Plant  anatomy,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  and  functions 
of  the  tissues:  handbook  of  micro-tcchni^c.  By  William  Chase 
Stevens.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  (c.  1916).  3d 
ed.  rev.  and  enl.     399  p. 

This  book  is  a  good  index  of  a  growing  interest  in  plant  anatomy 
in  schools  of  America  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  chapters,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-rive 
cuts.  In  a  book  of  this  character  it  seems  to  the  writer  there  should 
have  been  to-day  more  illustrative  material,  particularlj^  to  shed  further 
light  on  the  topics  treated  in  the  last  forty-six  pages  of  the  book. 

The  principles  of  health  control.     By  Fr.\ncis  M.  Walters.     Boston, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    (c.  1916).     476  p. 

The  difference  between  this  volume  and  the  usual  books  on  hygiene 
is  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  corrective  work.  It  seeks  to  place  before 
the  student  the  problem  of  his  own  physical  condition  in  both  its 
negative  and  positive  phases.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  go 
into  great  detail  but  throughout  his  twenty-two  chapters  to  be  prac- 
tical.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  cuts. 
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The  essentials  of  effective  gesture,  for  students  of  public  speaking. 
By  Joseph  A.  Mosher.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.  188  p. 
The  author  believes  that  if  students  can  only  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  gesture  and  the  reasons  for  the  expressiveness  they  give,  a 
very  notable  improvement  will  take  place.  The  author  expresses 
indebtedness  to  Bacon's  well  known  "  Manual  of  Gesture."  After 
the  theoretical  part  of  some  eighty  pages,  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to   selections. 

Oral  English;  directions  and  exercises  for  planning  and  delivering  the 
common  kinds  of  talks,  together  with  guidance  for  debating  and 
parliamentary  practice.  By  John  M.  Brewer.  Boston,  Ginn  (c. 
1916).     396  p. 

We  are  told  that  oral  English  is  taking  a  place  in  schools  and 
colleges  as  a  subject  independent  of  both  literature  and  written  com- 
position, and  that  the  subject  is  changing,  passing  from  practice  in 
imitation  of  masterpieces  to  direct  effective  speaking  with  little  adorn- 
ment, so  some  of  the  author's  chapters  are  entitled  Simple  Business 
Talks,  Explanations,  Speeches  for  Special  Occasions,  Narration,  De- 
scription,  Vocabulary,   etc. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,    1915.     Volume    I.     Washington,    Govt.    Printing   Office,    1915. 
780  p. 
This  report  follows  in  the  main  the  traditional  rubrics,   surveying 
education   in    different   countries,   particularly   the   countries   not   most 
interesting,  such  as  France  and  Germany.     One  brief  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  significant  events  in  the  countries  of   Western  and   Central 
Europe,  and  another,  which  is  no  less  inadequate,  devotes  eight  pages 
to  education  in  Southern  and  Southwestern  Europe. 

Publications  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 

Cleveland,   Ohio,   1916. 
Boys  and  girls  in  commercial  work.    By  Bertha  M.  Stevens.    181  p. 
Schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children.     By  David  Mitchell. 

122  p. 
Measuring  the  work  of  the  public  schools.     By  Charles  Hubbard 

JUDD.       290    p. 

Department  store  occupations.     By  Iris  Prouty  O'Learv.     127  p. 

The  building  trades.     By  Frank  L.  Shaw.     107  p. 

Railroad  and  street  transportation.     By  Ralph  D.  Fleming.     76  p. 

These  further  publications  of  this  survey  are  fully  up  in  interest 
and  in  value  to  those  that  have  appeared  earlier. 

Digest  of  state  laws  relating  to  public  education,  in  force  January  i, 
1915.  Compiled  by  William  R.  Hood,  with  the  assistance  of 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  and  A.  Sidney  Ford.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  47.  Washing- 
ton, Govt.   Printing  Office,   1916.     987  p. 

The  Young  and  Field  literary  readers.  Book  Two.  By  Ella  Flacg 
Young  and  Walter  Taylor  Imeld.    Boston,  Ginn  (c.  1916).    208  p. 

The  British  Isles.  Cambridge  geographical  readers,  III.  Cambridge, 
University  Press,  1915.     210  p. 
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Solid  geometry.  By  William  Betz  and  Harrison  E.  Webb.  With 
the  editorial  cooperation  of  Percey  F.  Smith.  Boston,  Ginn  (c. 
1916).     504  p. 

Present  day  geography.  By  Mr?.  R.  E.  Browx.  Syracuse.  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen    (c.   1916).     68  p. 

America  the  wonderland ;  a  patriotic  festival.  New  York,  Ethical 
Culture   School    (c.    1915).     55  p. 

The  Germania  of  Tacitus.  Edited  by  Duane  Reed  Stuart.  New  York, 
Mactnillan,   1916.     139  p. 
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ADOLESCENT  PHYSICAL  TYPES.     A  PRELIMI- 
NARY STUDY ^ 


By  Charles  B.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Clark  University 


Differences  of  type  were  observed  in  antiquity.  The  draw- 
ings of  the  cave  men  (30)  always  represented  the  women  as 
corpulent  and  the  men  as  lithe,  muscular  and  athletic.  For  at 
least  2,000  years  a  conscious  division  of  the  human  race  into 
opposing  types  has  been  made.  Thus,  Plutarch  makes  Caesar 
say  in  substance,  *'  As  for  those  fat  men  and  smoothed  combed 
heads,  I  never  reckon  of  them ;  but  these  pale-visaged  and 
carrion  lean  people,  I  fear  them  most."  These  words  as 
later  paraphrased  by  Shakespeare  are  worth  noting  as  a 
graphic  description  of  the  mentality  of  what  we  today  call 
the  carnivore. 

More  recently,  in  the  scientific  world,  President  Hall  (26) 
has  stated  that  infant  nature  divides  sharply  into  two  types, 
the  passive  and  the  active — precursors,  we  may  say,  of  those 
recognized  in  the  adult  by  Caesar. 

There  are  of  course  innumerable  ways  of  classifying  the 
human  race.  The  philosopher  has  divided  it  into  those  in  pur- 
suit of  truth  and  those  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  common 
man  has  settled  the  question  in  a  most  obvious  way  to  him- 
self by  employing  the  terms,  thin  and  fat,  as  one  may  witness 
in  such  nursery  rhymes  as  "  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife."     This 

1  This  study  was  made  in  the  department  of  Pedagog\-  and  School 
Hygiene  at  Clark  LTniversity.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham.  under  whose  supervision  the  work  was 
done,  for  suggesting  the  subject  for  investigation,  and  for  his  personal 
interest  in  the  study. 
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is  a  sound  classification,  since  it  is  an  outward  manifestation 
of  structural  differences  which  one  may  group  under  the  head- 
ing of  type. 

"  This  may  be  illustrated  more  concretely,"  says  Dr.  Burn- 
ham,  "  by  recent  studies  which  have  shown  that  there  are 
different  types  as  regards  not  only  growth  in  height  and 
weight  and  the  grosser  physical  characteristics,  but  also  as 
regards  some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body,  dif- 
ferent types  as  regards  the  digestive  apparatus,  especially  the 
small  intestine,  conditioning  different  types  as  regards  nutri- 
tion ;  again,  different  types  as  regards  respiration,  nervous 
mechanism,"  etc. 

Let  me  quote  in  detail  from  President  Hall's  (25)  Adoles- 
cence, Vol.  I,  p.  13,  as  follows: 

"  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  mean  and  a  type. 
Children  of  the  same  racial  stock,  like,  for  instance,  the  tall 
Swedes,  represent  a  type,  as  would  the  smaller  Italians  and 
the  yet  smaller  Japanese,  but  the  mean  of  the  two  races  might 
find  its  analogue  in  an  average  between  dogs  and  horses  which 
would  represent  no  individual.  Every  generalization  of  heter- 
ogeneous persons  suppresses  facts  concerning  individuals,  and 
to  seek  a  cause  for  every  variation  from  an  average  is  folly. 
A  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  norm  to  which  every  individual 
in  a  really  homogeneous  group  tends  to  approach  or  to  vary 
from,  and  in  a  pure  race  the  average  persons  should  be  most 
frequent,  and  around  them  others  should  be  grouped  closely 
as  well  as  symmetrically.  Any  individual,  although  far  from 
a  miscellaneous  average,  may  represent  a  type  and  illustrate 
some  tendency  away  from  the  average  in  some  new  direction, 
or  may  even  be  a  sport  leading  to  a  type.  Still  again,  race, 
climate,  poverty  or  riches,  which  are  known  to  cause  differ- 
ences for  the  same  age,  would  almost  violate  the  law  of  social 
type;  and  the  theory  of  least  squares  has  suggested  many 
more  or  less  complicated  and  interesting  modes  of  treating 
statistics  to  determine  their  real  significance  so  as  not  only 
to  present,  as  e.  g.,  by  percentile  grades,  but  even  to  evaluate 
the  different  degrees  of  departures  from  the  mean." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  three  physical  types  in  man. 
They  are:  (i)  omnivorous,  (2)  carnivorous,  (3)  herbivorous. 

I.  The  Omnivorous,  intermediate,  neutral  or  normal  human 
type.  There  is  little  variation,  writes  Goldthwait  (20),  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  anatomy  in  that  which  is  called 
normal.  The  torso  is  of  moderate  length  and  breadth.  The 
thorax  is  full  and  moderately  rounded,  the  upper  abdomen 
is  rounded  and  in  circumference  about  the  same  as  that  taken 
just  above  the  nipple.  The  diaphragm  is  high  and  there  is 
generous  space  under  the  ribs  for  the  viscera.     All  of  the 
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abdominal  viscera,  except  the  lower  portions  of  the  sigmoid 
and  part  of  the  small  intestine,  are  above  the  umbilicus. 
Around  the  viscera  and  representing  a  definite  part  of  their 
support  are  well-defined  masses  of  fat.  The  lower  abdomen 
is  flat,  while  the  upper  abdomen  is  firm  and  rounded,  there 
being  no  rnarked  depression  under  or  inside  the  edge  of  the 
ribs. 

Of  the  special  viscera,  the  stomach  is  pear  shaped,  and  is 
placed  well  up  under  the  ribs,  occupying  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  upon  the  left.  The  small  intestine 
is  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  of  good  calibre  and  muscular 
tone.  The  large  intestine  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length  (ex- 
cept transverse)  is  adherent  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall. 
In  this  type  the  posture,  muscular  function  and  nutrition  are 
generally  good. 

Of  the  variations  from  the  normal,  according  to  Gold- 
thwait  (20)  and  Brjant  (5),  there  are  two  well-marked  types 
which  are  recognized  and  described  as  follows:  i.  Carniv- 
orous, narrow-backed,  slender  or  visceroptotic  type.  The 
whole  figure  is  lighter  than  normal,  not  only  that  there  is  less 
fat,  but  the  skeleton  is  lighter  and  more  slender  in  form. 
The  skin  is  thin,  soft,  dry  and  delicate.  The  hair  is  more 
abundant  in  usual  places  and  frequently  shows  on  parts  where 
it  is  not  normally  seen.  The  individual  is  usually  either  tall 
and  slender  or  small  and  delicate.  The  head  is  oval  and  pro- 
portionately large,  the  face  and  jaw  narrow. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
size,  position  and  shape  of  the  ear.  Bryant  says  that  the  ear 
is  long,  close  set,  F  shape  as  seen  from  behind,  and  slants 
backward  against  the  head.  Goldthwait  writes,  the  ears  usu- 
ally are  large  and  prominent,  projecting  outward  and  forward. 

The  torso  is  longer  in  proportion  and  also  narrow,  the 
vertebrae  are  long  and  narrow ;  there  are  frequently  six  lum- 
bar vertebrae  instead  of  five  as  in  the  normal.  The  muscles 
are  long  and  slender.  Shoulders  are  drooped  forward  and 
narrow,  chest  is  narrow  and  flat,  abdominal  cavity  is  small 
above  and  large  below  the  umbilicus,  visceral  ptosis  is  fre- 
quent. The  arms,  hands,  legs  and  feet  are  long  and  slender: 
the  knees  may  be  somewhat  sprung  with  knock  knee :  the 
feet  usually  high  arched  and  pronated,  but  often  found  low 
arched. 

2,  Herbivorous,  heavy  or  broad-backed  type.  Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  normal  human  type,  and  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  slender,  narrow-backed  carnivorous  type,  is  the  heavy 
built,  broad  backed  type  of  human,  in  which  many  of  the 
characteristics  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  herbivorous 
creatures.     In  this  type  the  body  is  built  upon  much  heavier 
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lines  throughout.  The  skeleton  is  larger  in  proportion, 
stronger  and  heavier  in  structure.  The  body  as  a  whole  is 
broad  and  relatively  short.  The  skin  is  thick  and  moist  with 
a  scant  or  excessive  growth  of  hair.  There  is  an  excess  of 
fat  throughout  the  body. 

The  head  is  round,  the  face  is  broad,  the  jaw  is  square  and 
the  ears,  Bryant  finds,  are  usually  not  large  and  projecting 
from  the  head.  Goldthwait  thinks  the  ears  are  placed  flat 
against  the  side  of  the  head.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick, 
the  torso  short  and  broad,  the  vertebrae  broad  and  heavy, 
frequently  there  are  only  four  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  shoul- 
ders are  broad  and  square,  the  chest  is  larger  both  in  lateral 
and  antero-posterior  diameter  than  normal.  The  abdominal 
cavity  is  broad  and  deep.  The  legs  are  short  and  heavy, 
knees  usually  straight,  may  be  sprung  and  knock  kneed,  the 
feet  broad  and  low-arched,  but  often  found  high-arched. 

Such,  according  to  Bryant  and  Goldthwait,  we  may  say, 
are  the  three  general  types  which  are  common  in  the  human 
family,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  exist  there  can  be  no  question 
if  we  notice  a  group  of  persons.  The  thin  carnivorous  person 
is  there  side  by  side  with  the  broad  full-faced  herbivorous 
person,  with  the  normal  human  also  present,  and  the  char- 
acteristics are  so  different  and  so  distinct  that  not  more  than 
a  glance  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  special  form.  The 
characteristics  may  be  as  apparent  in  childhood  as  in  adult. 

The  types  exist,  writes  Goldthwait  (20),  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  types  are  pure,  the  carnivorous  being  carnivorous 
throughout,  the  normal  human  being  the  normal  human 
throughout;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  herbivorous.  In 
other  instances,  however,  the  types  are  mixed,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  classifying  and  under- 
standing the  needs  of  the  individual.  A  carnivorous  type 
in  general  build  and  viscera  may  have  an  herbivorous  type 
of  spine,  a  combination  which  is  said  to  be  quite  common  in 
women.  A  carnivorous  type  of  stomach  and  intestine  may 
exist  with  a  normal  liver  and  kidneys  in  so  far  as  shape  and 
position  are  concerned. 

The  neutral  or  normal  type  in  general  may  have  one  or 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  either  the  carnivorous  or  her- 
bivorous types.  The  herbivorous  type  may  show  character- 
istics of  either  of  the  others  and  probably  the  most  common 
variation  in  this  type  is  the  smaller  spine  and  imperfectly 
attached  colon,  but  of  full  length. 

That  such  diff"erences  exist  in  the  anatomic  formation  of 
members  of  the  human  family  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  such  differences  if  the  biologic 
principles   of  the   development  of   the   race   are  considered. 
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The  human  being  as  the  highest  type  of  mammal  naturally 
inherits  something  of  the  strains  which  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  various  species  through  which  the  advance  of 
the  mammalian  group  has  occurred,  and  it  is  only  by  studying 
comparative  anatomy  that  the  various  differences  of  type  can 
be  understood. 

Some  scientific  studies  have  been  made,  and  among  them 
Br>'ant's  and  Goldthwait's  are  most  interesting. 

Dr.  Bryant  (5)  presents  a  classification  of  developmental 
influences,  and  I  shall  give  it  in  substance  and  discuss  it 
briefly  as  follows : 

A.  Variations  in  Type  Form.  Long  since  has  it  been 
noted  that  certain  types  of  animals  lived  on  meat  and  that 
others  lived  on  a  non-meat  diet.  Treves  and  many  others, 
both  before  and  after  him,  have  worked  on  the  developmental 
problem.  From  his  study  of  evolution  in  200  different  ani- 
mals, as  illustrated  by  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  he  con- 
cludes :  that  evolution  of  the  animal  species  largely  depended 
upon  food  environment.  He  believes,  judging  man  by  his 
intestine  from  the  developmental  point  of  view,  that  he  belongs 
between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  and  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

From  a  biological  standpoint,  Bryant's  (5)  recent  study  of 
mankind  considering  nutritive  idiosyncracy  is  most  interesting 
and  promises  highly  practical  results.  According  to  his  the- 
ory, bodily  form  and  intestinal  length  are  correlated. 

Consequently,  he  says,  the  race  falls  into  three  type  groups, 
or  the  genus  homo  is  divided  thereby  into  three  classes: 
(i)  the  carnivorous  type;  (2)  the  herbivorous  type;  and  (3) 
intennediate  or  omnivorous  type,  the  latter  including  indi- 
viduals made  up  of  the  two  factors  in  normal  proportions 
and  consequently  healthy. 

According  to  Dreike  the  relationship  between  body  form 
and  intestinal  length  has  been  traced  as  far  down  the  scale 
of  life  as  the  reptiles  and  the  insects. 

More  recently,  Bean  (2,  3)  has  distinguished  three  groups 
on  the  basis  of  the  germ  layers,  and  has  not  only  been  able 
to  recognize  them  by  body  form  and  shape  of  the  ear,  but 
has  made  a  rough  classification  of  the  diseases  to  which  each 
type  is  subject. 

Also,  and  with  reason,  writes  Bryant,  there  have  been  many 
reports  on  the  effect  of  the  upright  posture  upon  the  viscera, 
a  change  which  bears  hardest  upon  the  loose  jointed,  trumpet 
eared,  carnivorous  type  of  individual,  since  his  loosely  ad- 
herent viscera,  so  well  adapted  to  his  four-footed  manner  of 
life,  work  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  his  new  attitude. 
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Goldthwait  (20)  has  found  that  these  type  differences  apply 
to  the  number  and  shape  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  no  less 
than  to  the  other  components  of  body  form. 

Smith  (33)  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  enteroptosis  in 
women  and  girls  of  various  ages.  He  found  certain  char- 
acteristics present  in  enteroptotic  cases  and  these  correspond 
for  the  most  part  with  those  associated  with  the  carnivorous 
type  of  individual. 

Williams'  (34)  characteristics  of  the  ptotic  figure  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  carnivorous  type. 

In  brief  it  may  be  said  the  carnivorous  type  has  a  long 
body  form  and  a  relatively  short  intestine ;  the  herbivorous 
type  has  a  wide,  short  body  form  and  a  relatively  long  in- 
testine. The  omnivorous  or  neutral  type  is  of  course  less 
sharply  defined. 

In  man,  the  intestine  is  of  intermediate  character,  nearer 
to  the  carnivora  than  to  the  herbivora,  but  here  also  one 
finds  extremes  of  difference  in  intestinal  length  amounting 
as  in  the  lower  animals  to  at  least  100%  at  a  given  age  or 
height. 

B.  Variations  Common  to  all  Types.  In  this  group  be- 
long many  variations  of  the  viscera: 

1.  Abnormal  persistence  of  normal  fetal  structures. 

2.  Alterations  in  development  of  normal   fetal  structures: 

(a)  Arrest  of  development,      (b)    Excessive  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Absent  development  and  malformations. 

C.  Variations  in  the  Development  of  the  Ductless  Glands. 

1.  Metabolic  disturbances,      (a)    Organic,      (b)    Inorganic. 

2.  Trauma. 

3.  Other  causes. 

Under  the  discussion  of  diatheses  Bryant  (8)  quotes  from 
Paton's  book  on  "  Regulators  of  Metabolism."  stating  the 
three  chief  influences  concerned  were  grouped  concisely  as 
follows : 

1.  Hereditary    Inertia   or    Inherited   Developmental   Tend- 

encies. 

2.  The  Nervous  System. 

3.  The  Chemical  Products  of  various  Organs,  and  so-called 

Internal  Secretions. 

Bryant  thinks  of  these  three  factors  the  third  doubtless 
comes  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  post-embryonic 
or  certainly  in  adult  life.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  within  limits  the  activities  of  these  glands  may  be  varied 
by  persistent  attention  to  diet. 

There  is  less  known  about  this  latter  group  than  about  the 
other  two,  but  that  the  effects  of  varied  diets  upon  the  de- 
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velopment  and  activities  of  the  ductless  glands  is  of  real 
importance,  with  the  resultant  possibilities  of  alterations  in 
function  of  the  whole  organism. 

Bryant  (7)  states,  among  the  facts  in  comparative  anatomy 
which  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  work  recorded  by  others 
given  in  his  literature,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Body  form  influences  intestinal  length,  regardless  of 
food  habits. 

2.  Intestinal  length  varies  with  the  species,  regardless  of 
food  habits. 

3.  In  a  given  species  intestinal  length  may  vary  100%. 

4.  This  variation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  digestibility  of 
food. 

5.  Offspring  of  one  mother  have  at  birth  approximately 
the  same  intestinal  length. 

6.  In  a  given  adult  individual  of  one  species,  body  form 
and  intestinal  length  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  heredity,  the 
form  or  digestibility  of  food  presented  during  the  growing 
period  and  the  general  habits  of  life.  Sex  plays  an  almost 
negligible  part  in  this  regard. 

7.  The  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  habit  is  not  obligatory. 
Animals  predisposed  by  their  species  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extremes  of  food  habit,  may  within  wide  limits  when 
forced  by  necessity  reverse  their  normal  manner  of  life. 

8.  In  the  group  of  mammals,  the  carnivora  are  distinguished 
by  a  long  thin  body  form,  and  a  short  simple  type  of  intestine 
in  which  the  small  intestine  is  markedly  longer  than  the  colon. 
The  herbivora,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  marked  contrast ; 
the  body  form  is  short  and  thick  and  the  intestine  long  and 
complex,  with  the  small  intestine  perhaps  barely  equal  in 
length  to  the  colon. 

President  Hall  in  his  lecture  course  on  the  "  Psychology 
of  Glands  and  Secretions."  says  in  substance : 

1.  Man  is  the  greatest  of  all  wanderers  and  most  om- 
nivorous. He  gradually  developed  from  an  herbivorous  to  a 
carnivorous  type  of  being. 

2.  Animal  food  became  acceptable  rather  early. 

3.  Change  to  animal  food  led  to  shrinkage  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

4.  Passage  from  vegetable  to  animal  food  made  great  in- 
crease in  intelligence. 

5.  The  alimentary  canal  is  the  best  field  for  the  study  of 
the  secretions,  it  being  the  same  area  as  the  whole  skin  in 
man,  one-half  as  much  in  the  dog  which  is  carnivorous  and 
twice  as  much  in  the  horse  which  is  herbivorous. 

6.  The  total  eff"ect  of  cooking  has  been  to  make  man  more 
vegetarian  than  carnivorous. 
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7.  Insectivora  follow  insects  in  development  and  are  the 
first  carnivora. 

Goldthwait  (20)  in  his  essay  presented  a  valuable  summary 
of  present  knowledge  of  type,  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  those  of  others,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Anatomic 
and  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Disease." 

He  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  human  beings  are 
not  of  one  type  and  one  structure,  and  that  there  are  many 
variations  in  the  formation  of  the  viscera  and  skeleton,  as 
well  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  functions.  In 
his  recent  investigation  of  the  different  anatomic  types,  he 
says,  it  soon  became  evident  that,  first,  the  anatomic  formation 
described  in  the  text-books  as  normal  or  so-called  normal  type 
of  human  being  rarely  exists  in  the  individual  having  the 
common  chronic  disease;  second,  the  variations  from  the 
normal  group  themselves  into  two  general  types  from  which 
again  there  are  many  variations,  but  that  if  the  original  type 
is  appreciated  the  variations  from  it  are  easily  traced  and 
understood. 

Type  Characteristics.  "  Given  the  presence  of  the  two 
human  types  in  one  locality,"  writes  Bryant  (8),  "  what  may 
be  expected  of  them  ?  "  His  reply :  "  History  provides  abun- 
dant answer.  Thus  in  England  the  square- jawed  Round- 
heads under  Cromwell  stirred  up  the  country  for  a  few  years 
and  disappeared.  The  hatchet-faced  Puritans  found  England 
too  crowded  and  settled  a  new  world.  To-day  the  hawk- 
nosed  bird-men  rule  the  upper  air.  The  carnivore  is  the 
restless  pioneer,  inductive,  dying  ever  on  the  outskirts  in 
search  of  something  new." 

"  The  herbivore  is  the  sedentary  stabilizer,  deductive,  ever 
at  his  appointed  task.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  world,  and  neither  can  do  the  work  of  the  other.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  human  species  will  ever  be  reduced 
to  one  type,  but  should  this  come  to  pass  one  might  hazard 
a  surmise  that  the  surviving  type  would  be  a  mixed  one, 
perhaps  three  parts  carnivore  and  one  part  herbivore." 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal{i$), 
in  a  sympathetic  discussion  of  Dr.  Bryant's  first  paper,  states 
"  a  classification  or  differentiation  of  human  types  seems  of 
interest  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  since  probably 
both  types  represent  diverse  lines  of  development  from  lower 
animal  forms,  etc.  Racially  the  carnivorous  type  is  more 
active,  energetic  and  dominant ;  the  herbivorous  type  more 
stable,  artistic  and  contemplative.  Each  has  the  advantage 
and  dangers  of  its  characteristics.  The  herbivorous  type  tends 
to  survive  by  virtue  of  its  stability,  the  carnivorous  by  its 
superior  energy  and  versatility.     On  the  whole,  it  would  ap- 
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pear  as  though  in  the  history  of  the  world,  progress  has  been 
achieved  chiefly  by  successive  carnivorous  races  which  finally 
perish,  falling  victims  to  their  inherent  defects,  and  are  re- 
placed by  the  evolution  of  new  carnivorous  types  from  the 
herbivorous  substratum.  Probably  the  carnivorous  is  usually 
superior,  though  it  encounters  peculiar  perils  in  maintaining 
that  superiority,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears,  certainly 
in  the  majority  of  American  communities,  that  the  carnivorous 
type  predominates.  This  is  evidenced  by  rapid  evolution,  in 
the  second  and  third  generations,  of  carnivorous  types  out  of 
immigrants  of  herbivorous  types  from  European  countries. 
Whether  this  is  solely  a  result  of  diet  or  climate  is  not  wholly 
clear."' 

Sex  and  Type.  Another  aspect  of  possibly  considerable 
significance  in  the  consideration  is  that  the  origin  of  the 
somatic  types  are,  to  certain  extent,  sex  types.  To  continue 
from  the  editorial  previously  referred  to,  the  editor  (17) 
believes  the  fundamental  feminine  type  is  herbivorous,  the 
fundamental  masculine  type  carnivorous.  Whether  this  dif- 
ferentiation originally  proceeded  from  occupation  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  seems  definitely  likely.  The  man  adapted  to  the 
limit  acquired  height,  strength  and  leanness  essential  for 
speed  and  thus  became  carnivorous ;  the  woman,  adapted  to 
more  sedentary  domestic  occupations,  remained  herbivorous." 

Bryant  (8)  agrees  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
human  species  the  female  tends  toward  the  herbivorous  and 
the  male  toward  the  carnivorous  type.  He  writes,  "  Doubt- 
less, as  among  the  American  Indians,  the  influence  of  the 
chase  and  of  the  meat  diet  worked  in  one  direction  in  the 
men.  and  the  sedentan,'  habits,  hard  muscular  work,  and  car- 
bohydrate diet  of  the  squaws  was  active  in  the  other  direc- 
tion ;  meat  and  wilderness,  civilization  and  cereals  are  synony- 
mous." 

It  is  thought  that  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  of  all  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  evolution,  as  these  types  have  tended  to 
appropriate  a  common  mean,  with  the  progress  of  that  form 
of  evolution  which  we  call  civilization,  the  masculine  t}'pe  has 
tended  to  become  more  feminine  and  the  feminine  type  more 
masculine. 

It  is  especially  notable  that  the  short,  rotund,  typically  femi- 
nine type  is  disappearing  before  the  predominance  of  women 
of  tall,  slender,  more  masculine  pbysique.  Between  the  mas- 
culine woman  and  the  femininized  man  there  remain,  of 
course,  fundamental  skeletal  and  other  differences,  but  the 
sex  types  are  not  so  widely  diverse  as  they  probably  were  in 
remoter  times.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  foresee  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  course  of  reciprocal  evolution  between 
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the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  types.  Ideally  it  should  lead 
to  the  evolution  of  a  standard  human  type,  in  which,  as  the 
sexes  approach  each  other,  they  should  be  mutually  benefited 
anatomically,  physiologically  and  intellectually.  Probably  such 
an  ultimate  ideal  type  would  be  largely  a  persistence  of  the 
carnivorous  form  by  constant  absorption  from  the  herbivorous 
substratum  of  its  mental  and  physical  merits,  without  its  de- 
fects. In  the  lower  animal  kingdom  the  ultimate  dominance 
of  carnivore  over  herbivore  seems  established.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  past,  as  written  in  the  chapters  of  biology.  Such, 
or  somewhat  similar,  may  be  expected  to  be  the  future  story 
of  man  as  written  in  the  later  chapter  of  human  evolution. 

Indiz'idual  and  Type.  Another  point  should  be  noted,  that 
is,  in  the  study  of  the  students  representing  the  various  adol- 
escent physical  types  it  is  almost  impossible  to  isolate  a  type 
as  belonging  to  only  one  group.  There  are  many  individual 
and  wide  variations  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  other 
types.  Any  individual  may  belong  to  one  type  or  the  other 
or  anywhere  between  them. 

Drs.  Goldthwait  and  Bryant  have  shown  that  the  types  are 
pure,  i.  e.,  the  carnivorous  being  carnivorous  throughout,  etc., 
but  also  say  more  often  the  types  are  mixed.  Their  observa- 
tions show  that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  formation  of 
the  viscera  and  skeleton,  also  various  peculiarities  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  viscera. 

Anatomic  variations  from  the  normal  structure  of  the  bones 
of  the  sacroiliac  and  lumosacral  regions  are  very  common. 
An  abnormal  formation  causes  scoliosis.  Relaxed  ligaments 
produce  a  defective  balance  of  the  whole  body.  Insufficient 
muscular  function  will  be  largely  responsible  for  incorrect 
posture.  For  practical  purposes  this  question  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  hygiene,  as  each  type  has  its  own  needs,  etc. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  views  advanced  re- 
garding types  in  man,  however,  have  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hooton  (27),  an  anthropologist,  in  criticism  of  the 
theories  developed  by  Dr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Goldthwait,  writes 
in  substance,  as  follows : 

"  There  are  very  grave  anthropological  objections  to  an 
arbitrary  classification  of  man  based  on  one  or  two  anatomical 
characters,  when  the  classification  disregards  racial  differ- 
ences, heredity, — changes  due  to  adolescence  and  old  age.  and 
the  entire  zoological  background  of  man's  ancestry." 

He  claims  that  in  order  to  establish  an  anthropological  type 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  results  of  extensive  morpho- 
logical observations  with  measurements  on  long  series  of 
subjects.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tvpe  must 
then  be  presented  in  concrete  statistical  form,  and  if  possible 
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a  mathematical  correlation  between  the  associated  characters 
demonstrated.  He  then  produces  evidence  of  such  nature 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  *'  carnivorous  " 
and  "  herbivorous  "  types  of  man.  He  shows  that  there  is 
no  constant  relation  between  bodily  fullness  and  stature, 
concluding  that  while  the  attempt  to  bring  anthropology  and 
medical  science  in  a  working  partnership  is  laudable,  the 
theory  of  **  herbivorous  "  and  '*  carnivorous  "  types  of  man 
falls  to  the  ground  because  it  is  based  largely  on  incorrect 
anthropological  assumptions. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  anthropo- 
logical aspect  of  the  subject  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial 
(i8)  in  The  Lancet  on  the  subject  of  race  types  in  man, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  mixed  and  complicated  eth- 
nological conditions  of  the  races  of  Europe. 

The  writer  states :  Europe  is  at  most  divided  between  two 
or  three  strata  of  races — the  dolicocephalic  or  long-heads,  the 
mesocephalic  or  short-head,  and  brachycephalic  or  square- 
head. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  we  assume,  that  these  types 
roughly  correspond  to  the  carnivorous,  normal  and  herbivor- 
ous types  referred  to  by  Dr.  Goldthwait  and  Dr.  Bryant. 

It  seems  the  types  exist  side  by  side  in  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean races  and  are,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  representing 
individual  rather  than  racial  evolutionary  phenomena.  In  any 
event,  this  comment  upon  race  types  in  man  in  European 
countries  should  have  a  value  in'  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
anthropolog}'  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  types. 

Dr.  Goldthwait  (21).  in  his  article  replying  to  Dr.  Hooton, 
says :  The  study  of  the  average,  or  the  composite,  of  any 
group  will  not  explain  the  variations  from  that  composite 
which  may  be  present  in  the  individuals  of  the  group.  The 
work  of  the  anthropologist,  as  is  true  of  the  teachings  of  the 
works  of  anatomy,  has  been  based  upon  the  study  of  groups 
of  individuals  and  the  deductions  represent  studies  of  the 
average  formed  from  these  groups. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  Dr.  ^IcKenzie  to  model  his  beau- 
tiful figure  of  the  athlete,  but  it  does  not  help  the  many 
individuals  who  are  formed  so  very  unlike  the  ideal  figure, 
and  whose  peculiarities  are  lost  in  the  composite  study  of 
the  whole. 

To  appreciate  the  differences  or  departures  from  type,  one 
must  study  the  individuals  of  the  special  race  and  not  try 
to  contrast  the  people  of  different  races  and  expect  to  get 
much  practical  help  from  that.  It  is  by  comparing  the  indi- 
viduals of  one  race  that  real  progress  will  be  made,  and  not 
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comparing  of  the  average  type  of  one  race  group  with  the 
average  type  of  another  race. 

Dr.  Bryant  (9)  in  his  last  article  gives  a  summary  of  his 
former  papers  and  then  makes  a  direct  reply  to  Dr.  Hooton's 
article  according  to  the  serial  number  of  its  paragraphs,  con- 
cluding that  Dr.  Hooton's  objections  do  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  type  which  has  been 
presented. 

Account  of  Investigation 

Examination:  In  connection  with  the  annual  anthropo- 
metric examinations  of  the  boys  of  the  Freshman  class  in  the 
Worcester  High  Schools  (28),  I  attempted  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  adolescent  physical  types.  As  my  study 
was  concerned  with  type,  no  attempt  was  made  to  make  a 
special  study  of  anthropometric  data  beyond  reckoning  gen- 
eral averages. 

Unfortunately  the  time  allotted  for  the  examination  was 
limited  and  the  facilities  inadequate;  the  results,  therefore, 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  but  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions it  was  difficult  to  do  anything  more  at  that  time  than 
to  make  a  rough  classification  of  types,  with  the  more  im- 
portant associated  characteristics  and  to  prepare  such  data  as 
will  be  helpful  in  further  study.  No  doubt  photographs 
would  have  been  helpful  and  Roentgenographic  study  of  the 
spine  and  gastro-intestinal  tract  disclose  much  valuable  in- 
formation, but  this  was  impossible. 

Inspection:  The  boy  was  placed  in  the  best  available  light, 
so  that  the  various  characteristics  could  be  brought  to  notice. 
Standing  in  a  natural  position,  arms  at  side,  weight  equally 
distributed  on  both  legs,  the  body  was  viewed  from  the  front, 
side  and  rear,  noting  the  characteristics  of  the  type,  posture, 
symmetry  and  general  contour. 

A  consideration  was  given  to  the  relation  of  height,  weight, 
lung  capacity  and  measurements  to  his  age. 

At  this  time  the  history  card,  which  had  previously  been 
given  the  boy  to  be  filled  out  under  the  direction  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  was  consulted.  Questions  were  asked  regarding 
diseases  of  childhood,  esj^ecially  rickets,  the  heart,  lungs, 
pleura,  kidneys,  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  characteristics  especially  observed  were  the  following: 

a.  Sise:  Whether  tall  and  slender,  small  and  delicate;  or 
large  and  heavy  build. 

b.  Skin:  Whether  thin,  soft,  delicate,  pigmented  and  dry, 
or  thick,  coarse,  firm,  and  moist. 

c.  Head:    Whether  long  or  round. 
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d.  Ear:  Whether  large  or  small  and  if  projecting,  or  flat 
against  side  of  head. 

e.  Face:    Whether  narrow  or  broad. 

f.  Jaw:    Whether  narrow  or  square. 

g.  Chest:    Whether  narrow  and  flat,  or  large  and  round, 
h.  Shoulders:     Whether  narrow  and  round,  or  broad  and 

square. 

i.  Abdominal  Caznty:  Whether  small  above  umbilicus  and 
large  below,  or  large  and  round. 

j.  Arms  and  legs:  Whether  long  and  slender,  or  short  and 
heavy. 

k.  Muscles:    Whether  long  and  slender,  or  large  and  thick. 

1.  Knees:     Whether  knock-kneed  and  sprung,  or  straight. 

m.  Feet:  Whether  slender,  pronated  and  high  arched,  or 
broad  and  flat  footed. 

Posture:    Whether  good,  fairly  good,  fair,  or  poor. 

Physical  Defects:  Osseous  deformity  evidencing  rickets, 
kyphosis,  lordosis,  prominent  abdomen  (visceroptosis),  sco- 
liosis— with  its  usual  characteristics  of  shoulder  low  and  hip 
prominent,  knock  knees,  bowlegs,  pronated,  high  arched  and 
flat  foot. 

Muscular  function:  This  was  determined  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  muscles  and  tension  on  contraction. 

Nutrition:  This  was  determined  with  the  muscular  con- 
dition and  by  appearance  of  general  nourishment,  skin,  mu- 
cous membranes,  etc. 

Mouth:    General  condition  of  tonsils,  teeth,  etc. 

Beside  recording  the  usual  anthropometric  measurements 
and  tests,  note  was  made  of  the  type,  posture,  physical  de- 
fects, muscular  function,  nutrition,  teeth,  etc. 

In  making  observations  or  comparisons,  it  is  essential  that 
one  should  have  a  standard.  The  table  presented  by  Dr. 
Bryant  in  his  initial  paper  showing  parallel  characteristics  of 
the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  types  by  corresponding  con- 
trasts in  nearly  every  detail  of  anatomy  and  physiolog}',  and 
the  description  of  the  types  as  presented  by  Dr.  Goldthwait 
in  his  paper,  entitled  "  An  Anatomic  and  Mechanistic  Con- 
ception of  Disease,"  were  used  for  the  most  part  in  his  in- 
vestigation. 

Observations  show  that  in  several  instances  the  types  are 
pure.  The  carnivorous  are  carnivorous  throughout,  the 
normal  are  normal  throughout  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  herbivore. 

Yet  in  many  other  instances  the  types  are  mixed  and  it 
is  here  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  classification.  A 
carnivorous  type  in  general  build  may  have  a  head  and  face 
of  a  neutral  or  herbivorous  type.     ^lany  neutral  types  are 
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found  with  few  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  characteristics. 
Again,  herbivorous  types  may  have  a  carnivorous  head  and 
face,  or  some  characteristics  of  the  normal  types. 

The  typical  carnivorous  type  presented  characteristics  of 
a  more  or  less  degree  somewhat  as  follows :  He  was  either 
tall  and  slender  or  small  and  delicate,  with  a  long  narrow 
face  and  jaw.  His  trunk  is  long  and  narrow,  legs  and  arms, 
as  well  as  muscles,  are  long  and  slender.  In  several  cases 
there  are  round  and  narrow  shoulders  and  flat  chest.  Often 
there  is  knock  knee  with  pronated,  slender  and  high  arched 
feet,  the  skin  usually  being  thin,  soft,  delicate,  pigmented  and 
dry. 

The  typical  herbivorous  type  present  characteristics  of  a 
more  or  less  degree  somewhat  of  this  sort:  He  was  rather 
large  and  heavy  built,  with  a  round ,  head,  broad  face  and 
square  jaw.  His  trunk  short  and  broad,  legs  and  arms  short 
and  heavy,  muscles  large  and  thick.  Usually  the  shoulders 
are  broad  and  square,  the  chest  large  and  round.  Knees 
straight,  but  marked  knock  knee  is  often  found,  feet  broad 
and  flat.     The  skin  is  thick,  hard,  firm  and  moist. 

In  accordance  with  Drs.  Bryant  and  Dunham  the  carnivore 
seem  to  be  quick  acting,  quick  eating,  high-strung  individuals 
with  a  slow  pulse,  low  blood  pressure  and  subnormal  tem- 
perature. This  type  is  inductive,  a  high  compression  organ- 
ism with  a  corresponding  high  peak  of  efficiency,  but  limited 
capacity  for  long  sustained  etfort.  He  is  an  inferior  or  highly 
specialized  type,  in  which  the  only  systems  developed  and 
remaining  present  in  excess  are  those  necessary  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species — the  central  nervous  and  reproductive 
systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  herbivore  is  deductive,  represents 
a  low  compressive  type  of  engine  with  lower  maximum  effi- 
ciency, but  a  more  sustained  plateau  of  possible  effort. 

In  athletics  also  the  appreciation  of  the  different  physical 
types  is  clearly  understood.  (20)  The  hurdler  or  the  runner 
is  usually  of  the  normal  or  slender  type,  while  the  hammer 
thrower,  the  shot  putter  or  the  wrestler  is  usually  of  the 
heavy  type.  The  heavy  men  are  usually  found  in  the  line 
of  the  football  team,  while  in  the  backfield  the  more  slender 
and  agile  persons  are  found. 

Results:  Following  the  method  described  above,  the  547 
boys  examined  are  classified  according  to  type  as  follows : 

A.    Total  Carnivorous 329  =  60% 

C  +  76=14% 
C      97=17.5% 
Mixed  C    156  =  28.5% 
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B.  Total  Neutral 46^  8.5% 

C.  Total  Herbivorous 172  =  31.5% 

Mixed  H  91  =  17% 
H  39=  7% 
H+42=  7.5% 

The  results  show  that  329  or  60%  of  the  547  boys  examined 
are  of  the  carnivorous  type;  46  or  8.5%  are  of  the  neutral 
or  omnivorous  type,  and  172  or  31.5%  are  of  the  herbivorous 
type.  The  carnivorous  group  is  again  divided  into  three  classes : 
I.  a  group  in  which  there  was  every  evidence  of  the  car- 
nivorous type ;  2.  a  group  in  which  the  carnivorous  character- 
istics predominated  for  the  most  part  and  many  that  could 
be  called  straight  carnivora  except  for  the  head,  which  was 
either  of  the  neutral  or  herbivorous  type.  3.  Here  we  have 
a  group  to  be  subdivided:  (a)  those  in  which  the  character- 
istics were  more  than  one-half  carnivora  and  the  others  of 
the  herbivorous  type;  (b)  a  group  that  may  be  called  neutral 
minus,  of  which  there  were  87  or  17^  of  all  carnivora. 
These  were  most  difficult  to  classify ;  they  were  of  the  neutral 
type  in  general  with  a  few  characteristics  of  the  carnivora. 
It  is  a  question  with  me  as  to  whether  the  pubertal  spurt 
will  not,  with  a  year  or  two  of  gro\Nth  and  development  with 
proper  nutrition,  exercise,  etc.,  bring  many  of  these  boys 
nearer  the  neutral  group. 

Yet  Dr.  Bryant  believes,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  pubertal  spurt  upon  types,  that  "  As  there 
is  an  active  growth  period  after  puberty,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  trend  would  be  toward  the  carnivorous  side 
— i.  e..  that  herbivora  would  tend  toward  normal  and  that 
normals  tend  to  become  more  carnivorous,  the  carnivore 
becoming  carnivorous  -^."  This,  of  course,  he  says,  is  merely 
a  suggestion  not  founded  on  fact. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  neutral  type  we  have  the  herbi- 
vorous group  which  may  also  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

I.  A  group  to  be  subdivided:  (a)  we  have  another  very 
interesting  class  which  may  be  called  neutral  plus — there  were 
51  or  8%  of  all  herbivora.  Here  is  a  normal  type  with  pos- 
sibly legs  of  the  herbivorous  type.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
minus  and  plus  neutrals,  especially  the  former,  decidedly 
raise  the  standard  of  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  types 
in  the  results,  (b)  A  class  in  which  the  predominant  char- 
acteristics were  of  the  herbivorous  type.  2.  A  group  in  which 
there  was  an  herbivorous  body  and  a  head  of  the  neutral  or 
carnivorous  type.  3.  A  group  of  undoubtedly  straight  herbi- 
vora. 

A  classification  of  types  according  to  chronological  ages 
may  be  briefly  given  as  follows:    Ages  range  from  11  to  19 
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years.  484  or  88%  were  between  13  and  15  years  inclusive. 
The  298  carnivora  were  divided  into  75-13  years,  141-14 
years,  81-15  years.  The  38  neutrals  were  divided  into  10-13 
years,  12-14  years,  16-15  years.  The  149  herbivora  were 
divided  into  30-13  years,  76-14  years,  43-15  years.  The  re- 
maining 53  or  12%  were:  11  years — i  herbivore;  12  years — 
II  carnivores  and  3  herbivores;  16  years — 13  carnivores,  7 
neutrals  and  12  herbivores;  17  years — 6  carnivores,  i  neu- 
tral and  7  herbivores;  18  years — i  carnivore;  19  years — i 
carnivore. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age,  height,  weight  and  lung 
capacity  of  the  types  showing  contrast: 

Carnivorous  Neutral  Herbivorous 

Max.   Min,    Av.    Max.   Min.    Av.    Max.   Min.    Av. 

Age 19.2    12.7    14.2    17.0    13.0    14.7    17.8    11.6    14.7 

(yrs.) 
Height 69.6    49.7    60.7    69.7    55.3    63.5    72.5    54.6    63.0 

(ins.) 
Weight 147.0    62.0    91.4  150.0    75.0  107.0  206.0    70.0  113.0 

(lbs.) 
Lung  capacity  . .  250.0    94.0  157.0  270.0  110.0  178.0  276.0  100.0  178.0 

(cu.  ins.) 

Nationality.  Four  hundred  and  sixteen  or  76%  of  the  547 
boys  examined  were  of  four  nationalities :  American,  Swed- 
ish, Irish  and  Hebrew.  These  were  divided  as  follows :  254 
or  46%  were  of  the  carnivorous  group,  33  or  7%  of  the 
neutral  group,  129  or  23%  of  the  herbivorous  group.  The 
carnivore  were  divided:  126  or  50%  Americans,  48  or  19% 
Swedish,  48  or  19%  Irish,  and  30  or  12%  Jewish.  There 
were  as  many  Americans  as  the  other  three  together.  The 
neutrals  were  divided  22  or  66%  Americans,  4  or  12%  Swed- 
ish, 3  or  10%  Irish,  and  4  or  12%  Jewish;  again  as  many 
Americans  as  other  three  together.  The  herbivore  were  di- 
vided: 52  or  40%  Americans,  40  or  30%  Swedish,  24  or 
20%  Irish,  and  13  or  10%  Jewish.  Nearly  one-half  as  many 
Americans  as  the  other  three  combined.  The  remaining  131 
or  24%  of  the  whole  may  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows : 
100  or  18%  are  of  14  nationalities.  Of  these  49  were  carni- 
vora, 13  neutral  and  39  herbivorous  types.  The  other  31  or 
6%  represent  eleven  mixed  nationalities ;  of  these  27  were 
carnivora  and  4  herbivora. 

Two  hundred  of  the  547  boys  were  of  American  nationality. 
They  were  divided  into  126  or  63%  carnivora,  22  or  11% 
neutral.  52  or  26%  herbivora. 

Considering  the  four  high  schools  from  the  point  of  view 
of  type,  nationality  and  social  status,  it  may  be  said,  that 
North  High  School  presents  50%  carnivora,  10%  neutral  and 
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40%  herbivora,  out  of  93  boys.  In  the  other  schools  the 
proportion  is  two  carnivores  to  one  herbivore. 

Worcester,  as  you  know,  has  a  decidedly  large  population 
of  foreign  birth.  North  High  School  presented  boys  largely 
from  American  and  Swedish  parentage;  South  High  about 
50%  American;  Classical  and  Commerce  mostly  a  hetero- 
geneous or  miscellaneous  group. 

The  boys  at  the  North  and  South  High  Schools  come 
mostly  from  the  professional  and  business  classes.  Those  at 
the  Classical  and  Commerce  largely  from  business  and  labor- 
ing classes. 

Another  point  should  be  noted:  In  speaking  01  these 
human  types,  Bryant  says :  "  It  is  to  be  understood  that  not 
only  may  races  vary  as  to  type  in  general,  but  that  both  types 
occur  in  varying  proportions  in  every  race.  Consequently, 
an  accurate  reference  to  type  assumes  a  comparison  upon  the 
basis  of  a  given  sex,  a  given  age,  and  perhaps  a  given  height, 
within  a  given  race,  or  between  races.  \'ariations  with  age 
in  a  given  individual  always  occur  and  are  known  factors. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  comparison  at  given  age  periods,  if 
accuracy  is  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  type." 

The  history  of  diseases,  as  recorded  on  the  cards,  shows 
that  headache,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
tonsilitis  and  convulsions  occurred  about  three  times  as  fre- 
quently in  the  carnivora  as  in  the  herbivora.  This  point  will 
be  discussed  in  a  later  section — the  significance  of  type  to 
the  medical  profession. 

My  statistics  indicate,  first,  that  good  posture,  muscular 
function,  nutrition  and  teeth  are  correlated  with  the  neutral 
or  omnivorous  type ;  second,  that  fairly  good  posture,  muscu- 
lar function,  nutrition  and  teeth  are  correlated  with  the  herbi- 
vorous type;  third,  that  incorrect  posture,  physical  defects, 
prominent  lower  abdomen  (visceroptosis),  insufficient  muscu- 
lar function,  poor  nutrition,  defective  teeth  and  rickets  are 
correlated  with  the  carnivorous  type. 

Bryant  thinks  nutrition  is  apparently  in  some  degree  re- 
lated to  the  narrow  chest,  since  it  is  always  good  in  cases 
with  a  normal  thorax  and  usually  bad  in  proportion  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  chest  in  the  other  cases. 

In  general  the  boys  of  the  carnivorous  group  are  weak, 
poorly  nourished,  lacking  bone  and  muscle  resistance  in  addi- 
tion to  having  incorrect  posture.  Often  the  history  shows 
diseases  and  other  defects  which  greatly  reduce  the  vigor  and 
health  of  the  boy.  decrease  his  resistance  to  abnormal  and 
long  continued  strain  and  predispose  him  to  spinal  cur\-ature, 
and  the  like. 

Subsequent  examinations  of  100  boys  entering  in  February, 
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19 1 6,  were  made,  in  which,  besides  the  former  method  de- 
scribed, note  was  made  of  the  stage  of  pubescence. 

This  table  shows  classification  of  types  according  to  chrono- 
logical and  physiological  ages. 


Age 


100 


13 


14 


15 


16 


36        40 


12 


11 


17     Total 


prepub....         10        11          1                   ..        22 

C    68    pub 14        13          2                   ..        29 

postpub. . .          3          6          4          3        . .         16 

prepub 1        1 

N   10    pub 1        1 

postpub 3          2          3        . .          8 

prepub.. . .         . .          2                              . .          2 

H   22    pub 7          3          1          1        ..         12 

postpub. . .          112          4          19 

1      100 


Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  of  four  nationalities : 
American  35,  Hebrew  20,  Irish  12,  and  Swedish  8.  19% 
represent  ten  nationalities  and  $%  mixed  nationalities. 

There  was  about  the  same  difference  between  the  carnivor- 
ous and  herbivorous  types  in  age,  height,  weight  and  lung 
capacity  as  in  the  former  examinations,  as  were  posture, 
nutrition,  muscular  function,  etc. 

More  recently,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  another  100 
examinations  were  made  of  boys  who  attended  the  gymnasium 
regularly  since  last  October.  These  boys  were  all  of  the  first 
group  of  547  examinations.  While  all  the  methods  of  the 
former  examinations  were  used,  especial  attention  was  given 
to  see  if  there  was  a  correlation  between  type  and  physical 
and  mental  activities. 

A  classification  of  types  according  to  chronological  and 
physiological  ages  is  as  follows : 


15     Total 


4 
11 
18 


14 
24 
22 


Age  14 

prepub 10 

C    60    pub 13 

postpub 4 

prepub 

N   11    pub 1                     1 

postpub 6         4        10 

prepub 1          1          2 

H   29    pub 8          5        13 

postpub 9          5        14 

100  53 


47      100 
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These  results,  although  the  number  is  rather  small,  corre- 
spond with  Dr.  Br}ant's  findings,  especially  the  early  pubes- 
cence in  the  carnivora. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  were  of  four  nationalities :  Ameri- 
can 33,  Swedish  19,  Irish  16,  and  Hebrew  10. 

Again,  there  was  about  the  same  difference  between  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  types  in  weight,  height  and  lung 
capacity  as  in  the  previous  examinations. 

The  posture,  nutrition,  muscular  function,  etc.,  correspond 
with  the  results  of  the  former  examinations. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  direct  correlation  between  physical 
and  mental  activities  in  all  types.  The  best  marks  for  study 
and  physical  training  were  found  in  the  neutral  group.  These 
were  only  three  fair  grades  in  study,  and  all  grades  good  or 
excellent  in  physical  training.  70%  of  the  herbivorous  type 
have  good  or  better  grades  in  physical  training  and  about  30% 
good  in  studies.  50%  of  the  carnivorous  type  have  good  or 
better  in  physical  training  and  about  30%  good  in  studies. 
There  were  no  failures  in  studies  in  the  neutral  group,  two  in 
the  herbivorous  group  and  eight  in  the  carnivorous  group. 

Invariably  the  boys  with  poor  marks  in  studies  were  poor 
in  physical  training. 

Dr.  Bryant  reports  an  investigation,  made  at  his  sugges- 
tion, by  Dr.  Hodskins  at  the  Alonson  State  Hospital,  illus- 
trating the  use  of  types  as  applied  to  the  study  of  a  given 
disease,  regardless  of  race. 

Dr.  Hodskins  examined  115  epileptic  children.  In  round 
numbers,  about  55%  were  so-called  normal,  but  on  either 
side  of  this  group  there  were  found  5%  herbivorous,  and 
40%  carnivorous,  or  eight  carnivores  for  every  herbivore. 
This,  says  Dr.  Bryant,  is  certainly  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  carnivorous  side  of  the  scale.  The  article  further  deals 
with  etiolog>'  and  type. 

Dr.  Bryant  thinks  humanity  in  mass  changes  its  type,  to 
a  certain  extent  during  life.  But  at  different  ages  it  will  be 
found  that  different  individuals  change  to  different  degrees. 
Puberty,  for  example,  comes  earlier  in  the  carnivore  than  in 
the  herbivore,  regardless  of  race  or  distance  from  the  equator. 

In  a  personal  communication  from  Dr.  Bryant,  he  says : 
"  A  healthy  baby  from  i  to  5  years  or  so  is  fat  and  of  the 
herbivorous  type.  This  is  universal.  The  period  of  growth 
usually  lasts  to  25  years  and  the  growth  of  legs  is  after  10 
years.  Longitudinal  growth  is  a  carnivorous  tendency.  It 
has  been  shown  that  on  a  poverty  ration,  longitudinal  growth 
is  the  last  thing  to  disappear  in  the  way  of  development. 
Hence  the  carnivorous  type  is  common  in  the  London  slums. 
When  growth  has  stopped,  the  body  tends  to  fill  out  sideways 
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— this  is  a  herbivorous  tendency  and  lasts  probably  for  30 
years  or  until  one  is  60  years  old.  Beyond  this  functions 
tend  to  fail,  activity  and  food  intake  are  reduced  and  fat 
decreases,  i.  e.,  this  again  being  a  carnivorous  tendency.  (A 
fat  herbivorous  type  90  years  of  age  is  very  rare.) 

There  are  general  tendencies,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
carnivora  outlives  the  herbivora  and  thus  becomes  more  prom- 
inent after  60  or  70  years  of  age.  Of  course,  in  the  young 
a  carnivorous  +  individual  is  less  herbivorous  in  type  for  age 
and  sooner  shows  his  real  type  in  the  growing  period. 

Briefly,  he  says,  from  i  to  5  years  we  have  the  herbivorous 
type ;  from  5  to  25  years  carnivorous  type ;  from  25  to  60 
herbivorous  types,  and  60  to  90  again  the  carnivorous. 

Again,  for  a  word  of  resume,  permit  me  to  repeat  that  this 
is  a  preliminary  investigation.  I  report  it  as  suggesting  rather 
than  demonstrating  results. 

Often  I  spent  considerable  time  in  deciding  on  which  side 
of  the  neutral  a  boy  should  be  placed,  for  when  a  type  is 
decidedly  evident  there  is  little  difficulty  in  classification. 

Thus,  my  investigation  shows,  in  a  word : 

1.  That  there  are  among  547  Freshmen  High  School  boys, 
three  different  physical  types. 

2.  That  the  carnivora  predominate,  i.  e.,  329  or  60%  are 
carnivorous  or  of  the  long,  thin,  slender  type.  That  172  or 
31.5%  are  herbivorous  or  of  the  broad,  heavy  type.  That 
46  or  8.5%  are  of  the  neutral  or  normal  type. 

3.  That  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  age,  height,  weight 
and  lung  capacity,  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
types. 

4.  That  among  Americans  the  carnivora  seem  to  predomi- 
nate.    Many  of  these  Americans  are  of  foreign  descent. 

This  latter  finding  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  that 
carnivorous  types  develop  out  of  herbivorous  types  from 
European  countries. 

While  it  is  true  this  was  a  selected  group,  the  study  was 
made  of  all  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  in  the 
four  high  schools,  without  any  artificial  selection. 

Again,  the  fact  that  such  type  differences  are  found  in 
such  a  homogeneous  group,  emphasizes  the  presence  of  type 
difiFerences.  which  because  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  group 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  problem  of  the  adolescent  physi- 
cal type  is  a  complex  one.  I  have  attempted  merely  to  make 
a  slight  contribution  toward  its  solution.  For  many  cen- 
turies human  types  have  been  recognized,  but  only  recently 
.  has  the  appreciation  of  type  been  made  possible  through  per- 
sistent study  and  careful  research. 
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In  a  future  study  I  hope  to  investigate  a  group,  where 
all  are  of  American  nationality  and  study  intensively  the  dif- 
ferent types  as  found  in  such  a  group. 

The  Significance  of  Type 

For  Hygiene  and  Posture:  "  The  way  the  body  is  used," 
says  Goldthwait  (20),  "  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the 
structure  of  the  body  itself.  Either  type  has  the  potential 
of  good  health  if  rightly  used,  but  each  has  an  equally  definite 
potential  of  disease  if  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
many  parts  is  not  preserved.  With  the  normal  type,  it  is 
naturally  easier  to  maintain  this  relationship,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  not  maintaining  it  is  apparent  as  one  goes  among 
one's  fellow  men." 

Moreover,  Goldthwait  (2)  says,  "  Since  the  pathologic 
changes  which  are  seen  are  apparently  due  ver>-  largely  to 
this  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  parts,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  postures  or  special  elements  of  maladjust- 
ment peculiar  to  the  different  types  should  be  appreciated," 
"  It  should  also  be  remembered,"  he  says,  **  that  with  the 
chronic  patient,  the  large  majority  of  the  cases  fall  into  the 
slender,  congenital  visceroptotic  type  or  the  broad,  herbivor- 
ous type." 

The  importance  of  the  proper  relationship  of  the  parts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  under  all  conditions,  and  especially 
at  the  times  of  occupation,  or  when  the  postures  are  assumed 
for  continuous  periods.  It  is  under  such  conditions  that  nat- 
urally the  greatest  harm  results,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  irrespective  of  the  type,  the  postures  which  are  assumed 
as  the  body  is  used  determine  very  largely  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  well  or  ill.  The  most  perfect,  anatomically, 
may  have  the  poorest  health,  while  the  most  imperfect,  anato- 
mically may  have  good  health,  posture  being  the  determinant. 

Good  posture  is  correlated  with  the  normal  or  neutral  type 
and  suggests  normal  vigorous  health.  The  postures  which 
are  assumed  by  the  other  anatomic  types  are  perfectly  char- 
acteristic, the  posture  itself  very  largely  indicates  the  type  of 
anatomy  to  be  found  in  the  individual.  Fair  posture  has  been 
found  correlated  with  the  herbivorous  type  and  incorrect  pos- 
ture with  the  carnivorous  type. 

Many  of  the  carnivora  think  they  are  in  good  health  and 
no  doubt  they  are  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  since 
they  are  up  and  about  at  their  work.  Many  are  anemic, 
poorly  nourished,  have  digestive  disturbances,  are  muscularly 
weak  and  perhaps  more  or  less  nervous. 
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This  type  improves  markedly  under  a  regime  of  hygiene 
and  physical  training. 

Dr.  Goldthwait  (20)  showed  in  the  Shattuck  Lecture,  with 
the  aid  of  pictures,  how  much  depends  on  the  postures  of  the 
body  and  how  individuals  carry  themselves.  He  dwelt  on 
the  cases  in  which,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  type,  the  tissues 
and  organs  interfere  with  one  another,  and  urged  the  right  use 
of  the  body  as  a  means  to  the  utmost  degree  of  physical 
health. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  slender  type  of  individual,  with  its 
fine  potentialities  and  yet  liability  to  disease,  is  now  being 
saved  by  our  preventive  medical  science,  where  formerly  it 
died  off. 

"  That  type,"  he  said,  "  is  the  most  prolific  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  the  children  will  be  weaker  than  the  parents, 
and  we  shall  get  a  weaker  instead  of  a  stronger  strain  in  the 
race.  That  type  is  becoming  more  common  and  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  the  hygienist,  physician  and  educator. 

"  We  ought  to  carry  on  such  a  system  of  hygiene  and  edu- 
cation as  will  develop  that  type  into  the  splendid  body  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.  A  great  task  confronts  us — to  take  that 
sensitive  organization  and  give  it  a  physical  basis  adequate  to 
its  Apport.  Some  day  there  will  be  as  much  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  way  the  body  is  used  as  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
is  used." 

Bryant  (8)  writes,  "  Once  upon  this  earth,  man  lives  his 
allotted  span  by  consent  of  his  intestines  and  what  he  puts 
into  it." 

Again,  he  says,  "  Assuming  that  the  observations  on  the 
types  are  correct,  why  are  they  of  interest  to  the  clinician  ?  " 

He  answers :  "  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  clinician 
is  concerned  with  the  control  of  disease,  and  of  errors  of 
body  form,  and  if  possible  with  their  prevention.  There  then 
presents  the  double  opportunity  of  exerting  this  control  in  the 
growing  child,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  adult,  through  both 
physical  and  dietary  regimen." 

It  seems  to  me  this  whole  matter  has  the  same  relative 
importance  to  the  hygienist. 

Bryant  (8)  gives  the  following  chain  of  circumstances,  as 
suggestive  of  dietary  control.     It  is  known  that: 

1.  The  descendants  of  European  immigrants  tend  to  be- 
come of  more  and  more  carnivorous  type  on  residence  in 
America. 

2.  A  meat  diet  favors  growth  of  cancer. 

3.  Intestinal  cancer  is  greatlv  on  the  increase. 

4.  The  so-called  stresses  of  modern  life  favor  the  growth 
of  insanity. 
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5.  The  carnivore  is  the  chief  sufferer  from  cancer,  insanity 
and  tuberculosis,  to  mention  only  three  destructive  disease 
groups. 

6.  It  is  known  that  type  or  body  form  can  to  a  large  extent 
be  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  food  provided  for  the 
growing  organism  after  birth. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Bryant,  I  think  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  this  is  a  problem  to-day,  that  this  carnivorous 
type  with  its  admitted  potentials  for  good  and  bad  is  really 
on  the  increase. 

Dr.  Bryant  (8)  presents  the  question — "  How  may  this 
circle  be  broken  ?  "  His  answer  with  which  I  agree — Second- 
arily, by  attention  to  postural  and  other  exercises  tending  to 
prevent  the  too  excessive  development  of  the  growing  child 
toward  the  carnivorous  type ;  primarily,  by  trying  to  habituate 
the  intestine  of  the  child  to  a  diet  composed  not  so  much  of 
eggs  and  meat,  as  of  the  less  digestible  and  incidentally  more 
economic  vegetable  foods. 

This  will  not,  at  first,  be  an  easy  task  for  the  doctor,  hy- 
gienist  or  parent  and  may  not  be  too  agreeable  for  the  young 
child,  but  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  human  intestine 
is  ver\'  adaptable,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  try  to  check  the  present  tendency  in  this 
country  of  development  toward  the  carnivorous  type,  by  ad- 
vocacy of  a  diet  calculated  to  offset,  to  some  degree,  the  too 
carnivorous  trend  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  importance  of  the  ductless  glands  is  being  realized. 
Their  control  surely  lies  primarily  in  diet :  for  example,  with- 
out calcium  available  in  diet,  the  glands  controlling  calcium 
metabolism  must  work  in  vain  and  slowly  atrophy.  Some 
such  question  as  this  must  lie  back  of  the  clinical  observation 
that  bad  teeth  and  atrophic  arthritis  occur  chiefly  in  car- 
nivores, while  the  herbivore  with  normal  excess  of  calcium 
in  the  organism  has  good  teeth  and  is  prone  to  suffer  from 
the  hypertrophic  type  of  arthritis. 

Meat  and  hyperthyroidism,  vegetables  and  hypothyroidism, 
problems  of  gastro-intestinal  and  in  circulator}'  diseases,  all 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  says  Bryant  (8)  and  illu- 
minate the  one  word  diet  as  the  key  to  control  the  tvpe; 
and  if  the  type,  consequently  the  diseases  to  which  a  given 
type  is  by  its  anatomy  and  physiology  predisposed. 

Bryant  (8)  postulates  one  possible  conclusion.  A  correct 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  dietarv^  control,  in  its 
relation  to  control  of  the  ductless  glands,  of  disease,  and  of 
body  form  itself  as  comprehended  in  the  word  type,  must 
soon  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  vital  assets  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 
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Bryant  (4),  in  an  extended  study  and  investigation  in  clinics 
and  post-mortem  rooms  in  Europe  and  more  recently  in  the 
children's  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
on  the  "  Poor  Health  in  the  Child.  Some  Developmental 
Influences  and  their  Importance  to  the  Adult,"  writes  as 
follows : 

"  My  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  pediatric  end  of  this 
developmental  problem  results  from  post-mortem  work  upon 
the  adult,  for  it  soon  became  evident  that  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities found  in  adults  could  also  be  demonstrated  in  chil- 
dren, in  infants,  and  often  even  in  the  fetus.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  problem  lies  not  in  an  adult, 
but  in  the  child  or  infant  in  whom  this  adult  has  his  origin ; 
conversely,  it  has  seemed  probable  that  many  an  adult  could 
have  been  spared  years  of  misery  and  inefficiency,  and  have 
had  much  added  to  his  productive  power  by  adequate  atten- 
tion during  his  period  of  growth." 

"  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  efficiency  expert  are  below  par ;  who  as  hypo-producers 
and  often  as  hyper-reproducers  become  to  a  variable  degree 
a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  others.  Having  excluded  such 
extraneous  causes  as  alcohol,  syphilis,  hookworm  and  faulty 
habits,  there  will  remain  many  cases  for  whom  some  other 
explanation  than  a  neurosis  must  be  found.  Of  these  many 
may  be  traced  to  demonstrable  physical  defects.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  call  the  sufferer  bilious,  or  weakminded,  or 
tubercular,  or  rheumatic ;  for  constitutional  differences  largely 
determine  the  diseases  to  which  the  individual  is  liable.  Tu- 
berculosis is  a  marked  example  of  a  disease  which  thus  be- 
comes a  symptom  by  which  we  may  state  the  developmental 
type  of  its  victim. 

Quoting  in  substance  from  Bryant's  conclusions  of  his  study 
on  "  Poor  Health  in  the  Child  " : 

1.  Adhesions,  ptoses,  and  other  demonstrable  physical  de- 
fects are  of  common  occurrence  at  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  but 
the  frequency  of  these  defects  in  the  adult  is  not  markedly 
greater  than  in  the  child. 

2.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  defects  may  stand  in 
causal  relation  to  some  at  least  of  the  disabilities  of  the  child 
and  the  adult. 

3.  The  treatment  of  developmental  defects  is  primarily  non- 
surgical, and  if  properly  carried  out  in  the  child  is  preventive, 
in  that  it  will  result  in  creating  an  adult  not  only  personally 
more  efficient,  but  one  who  may  entertain  the  hope  of  having 
physically  more  perfect  children. 

4.  The  problem  is  comprehensive  enough  to  accept  all  as- 
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sistance  it  can  through  habits,  regulations  in  diet,  and  g}'m- 
nastics. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Burnham  (lo),  I  beHeve  that  while 
with  our  present  knowledge  we  cannot  determine  the  chief 
types  satisfactorily  it  would  soon  be  possible  with  a  thorough- 
going hearlth  examination  at  school  entrance  to  determine  the 
different  physical  types  and  different  mental  types  in  such  a 
way  that  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  care  for  the  hygienic 
welfare  of  the  child  could  be  made  intelligent  from  the  start. 

The  different  types  are  liable  to  special  diseases  and  to 
special  defects.  One  type  is  tuberculous,  another  neurotic, 
another  is  the  type  of  Bright's  disease,  and  so  on.  Thus,  to 
a  certain  extent,  hygiene  should  be  differentiated  according 
to  the  type.  This  is  especially  essential  as  regards  posture, 
exercise,  nutrition,  and  the  like. 

It  should  be  our  purpose  to  help  make  the  life  of  every 
child  a  period  of  wholesome,  healthy  development,  with  the 
fullest  possible  energy  available  for  whatever  stress  to  which 
the  individual  may  be  subjected. 

To  the  Medical  Profession:  From  the  purely  medical  point 
of  view  (20)  the  recognition  of  these  types  is  important  smce 
the  types  apparently  carr>'  their  own  potential  of  disease. 
The  tuberculous  and  the  infectious  in  general,  the  nervous 
diseases  and  acute  mental  disorders,  the  hyperglandular  dis- 
turbances, the  progressive  anemias,  the  atrophic  arthritis, 
many  intestinal  disorders,  etc.,  are  naturally  associated  with 
the  slender  type.  The  arterio-sclerosis,  hypertrophic  arth- 
ritis, gout,  diabetes,  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  gall  stones, 
the  degenerative  mental  disorders,  etc.,  are  common  to  the 
heavy  type.  The  suggestiveness  to  this  in  treatment  must  be 
obvious. 

The  carnivore  seem  to  reach  a  more  advanced  age,  though 
it  is  more  subject  as  stated  to  such  childhood  diseases  as  car- 
bohydrate intoxication  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  tuber- 
culosis, and  in  general,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  and 
digestive  and  nervous  symptoms. 

The  herbivorous  is  subject  to  diseases  of  the  gall-bladder, 
liver,  arteries,  and  cardio-renal  organization. 

Dr.  Goldthwait  (20),  in  his  studies,  has  covered  the  field 
of  possibilities,  indications  and  necessities,  so  thoroughly  that 
little  can  be  said  except  in  reinforcement  of  his  remarks.  He 
has  shown  at  least  some  of  the  definite  meanings  of  type  for 
physicians  alert  to  new  paths  of  efficiency.  He  has  consid- 
ered the  present  tendency,  due  in  part  to  the  increasing  pre- 
vention of  natural  elimination  of  the  unfit,  toward  the  car- 
nivorous type  with  both  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
suggested  methods  by  which  the  tendency  of  the  race  in  this 
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part  of  the  world  may  be  turned  to  positive  good  account  for 
the  future. 

But  of  greatest  moment  is  his  statement  that  the  coming 
importance  of  the  understanding  of  type  will  necessitate  a 
new  method  of  teaching  anatomy, '  physiology  and  the  allied 
sciences. 

The  time  is  in  all  certainty,  soon  coming  when  it  will  no 
longer  be  taught  as  at  present  in  the  best  schools  that,  for 
example,  the  human  intestine  is  so  many  feet  long,  and  that 
measurements  obtained  above  and  below  this  figure  are  varia- 
tions from  the  normal. 

It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  recognized  that  there  are  two 
structurally,  functionally,  absolutely  different  types,  both  nor- 
mal of  their  kind.  One  type  will  have  perhaps  double 
the  length  of  the  intestine  to  be  found  in  the  other;  the  text- 
book's norm  of  old  will  be  somewhere  between  these  extremes, 
and  will  be  of  less  consequence  than  either,  for  the  ailing 
patient  will  probably  fall  either  one  side  of  the  normal  or  the 
other,  according  to  his  type.  But  after  all,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  student  will  receive  this  newer  knowledge  in 
his  routine  instruction. 

The  opinion  is  ventured  (20)  that  not  many  medical  men 
realize  the  value  of  type  and  what  it  may  mean  to  them  or 
to  their  patients,.  Not  many  are  there  who,  looking  at  a 
man  in  the  street  can  give  an  approximately  correct  outline 
of  the  anatomy  and  internal  physiology  of  the  stranger?  Yet 
for  the  medical  man  this  or  something  like  it  should  be  com- 
mon knowledge. 

No  doubt  ere  long  some  medical  school  will  be  the  first  to 
incorporate  lectures  on  type  in  the  curriculum.  Then  others 
will  follow,  giving  the  student  and  patient  alike  the  benefit 
of  this  newer  knowledge  of  type,  this  newest  aid  to  the 
sciences  and  art  of  medicine. 

To  the  Employer  of  Labor:  The  man  and  the  job:  will 
they  fit  each  other?  Bryant  (6)  writes:  Some  such  question 
is  ever  presenting  itself  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  em- 
ployer or  his  subordinates.  How  is  one  to  tell?  The  expert 
knows  at  a  glance  perhaps.  Ask  him  how  he  knows,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  can  go  much  further  than  to  say  that  his 
judgment  is  based  on  experience.  Type  provides  another 
key,  should  experience  be  scanty. 

Dr.  Bryant  had  a  discussion  on  type  with  a  large  employer 
of  labor  in  one  of  the  government  services.  The  official  found 
the  subject  interesting,  for  long  experience  had  enabled  him 
to  divide  labor  into  two  classes.  Being  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion by  the  chief  of  service  how  much  help  he  wanted  for  a 
certain  piece  of  work,   he   replied   without  thinking  how   it 
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would  sound  to  his  chief,  "  about  so  many  broad-backs  and 
so  many  narrow-backs."  Under  the  circumstances  this  re- 
mark necessitated  apolog\'  and  explanation,  but  in  it  lies  a 
nut-shell  compend  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  type.  The  ex- 
planation was  to  the  effect  that  the  broad-backs  were  the 
office  force,  who  stayed  behind  and  worked  up  the  data  ob- 
tained by  the  narrow-backs ;  the  latter  were  to  draw  their 
pay  for  their  proficiency  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  success 
in  field  work. 

To  the  Educator:  Bryant  (6)  says,  "  Present  conscious 
medical  appreciation  of  type  only  follows  upon  some  thou- 
sands of  years  of  unconscious  appreciation  of  types  by  the 
non-medical  world,  and  that  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  concerning  the  value  of  education  upon  this  subject." 

We  may  then  say,  education  is,  however,  the  real  question 
at  issue.  All  the  facts  may  be  correct,  but  if  they  remain 
unknown  for  years  they  must  needs  be  discovered  anew  as 
were  Mendel's  laws,  before  they  became  useful. 

"  There  are  heavy  types  of  individuals  and  the  slender 
types  (20)  and  the  differences  have  been  recognized  not  only 
in  the  industry,  but  also  by  the  sculptors,  painters  and  by  the 
pedagogues.  Of  course,  none  of  these  types  is  better  than  the 
others — they  are  different.  We  need  them  all  in  the  work 
of  the  world."  But  their  differences,  says  Dr.  Burnham,  have 
great  importance  for  hygienists  and  school  teachers. 

Again  citing  from  Dr.  Burnham  (11),  "  From  the  point  of 
view  of  hygiene,  the  whole  aim  of  education  in  the  early  years 
should  be  modified  and  the  emphasis  placed  primarily  on 
health  and  normal  development.  Hygiene  shows  the  vital 
importance  of  normal  development  and  protection  from  dis- 
ease in  these  early  years." 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  of  great  significance  and  more  es- 
pecially for  the  carnivorous  type. 

We  must  always  remember  that  there  are  these  differences 
in  the  types. 

Now,  for  example,  as  regards  diet:  W'e  should  not  gen- 
eralize but  individualize.  A  child  who  is  of  the  carnivorous 
type  cannot  be  given  a  straight  vegetarian  diet,  nor  can  a  herbi- 
vorous child  be  given  a  straight  proteid  diet. 

Being  concerned  mostly  with  children  in  the  adolescent 
formative  stage  (6),  the  constructive  opportunities  of  the 
educator  loom  large,  and  a  knowledge  of  type  puts  at  his 
disposal  a  means  of  insight  into  the  mental  and  physical 
makeup  of  his  pupil  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  so  easily 
acquired ;  the  possibilities  for  helpfulness  and  prevention  are 
almost  limitless.  Environment  is  doubtless  important,  but  it 
must  after  all  be  considered  as  affecting  different  material  in 
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different  ways,  and  a  short  fat  boy  will  under  a  given  stimu- 
lus react  in  an  absolutely  different  manner  from  a  tall,  slender 
boy. 

Here  is  a  new  boy.  What  is  he  and  how  will  he  act  and 
for  what  will  he  be  best  prepared?  A  physical  examination 
will  at  once  determine  whether  he  is  of  an  extreme  or  inter- 
mediate type.  If  he  is  of  intermediate  type,  a  medical  ex- 
amination, with  perhaps  a  thorough  Roentgenographic  study 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  will  further  aid  classification. 
This  accomplished,  all  else  within  reasonable  limits  of  error 
and  with  only  sufficient  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  may  in 
a  broad  way  be  predicted.  The  physical  and  mental  educa- 
tion may  be  directed  into  proper  channels,  and  the  working 
boy  may  be  prepared  for  a  definite  occupation  with  full  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  one  in  which  he  will  appear  to  good 
advantage. 

Conclusion:  The  study  of  type  seems  to  be  fundamentally 
important  and  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  constructive  work 
of  the  future.  Many  basic  problems  present  themselves  and 
the  eft'ect  of  diet  and  climate  upon  type  and  the  relation  of 
both  these  factors  to  the  evolution  of  type  in  a  given  locality. 
Thus  Cattell  has  recently  argued  that  climate  has  a  striking 
influence  upon  mentality  and  Ellsworth  Huntington  believes 
that  climate  may  be  a  determinator  of  civilization. 

If  repetition,  reiteration  without  irritation,  is  a  key  to  edu- 
cation in  a  new  subject,  then  it  behooves  us  to  reiterate  that 
Dr,  Goldthwait  and  Dr,  Bryant  have  in  their  discussion  of 
type  projected  a  ray  of  light  in  the  medical  teaching,  hygiene 
and  education  of  the  future, 

Bryant  (6)  concludes  in  a  recent  paper  that  the  theory  of 
type  can  and  should  be  applied  to  the  conditions  of  practice. 
Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  type  is  an  asset  valuable  to  the 
practitioner  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

In  a  personal  communication  from  Bean,  he  states :  "  I 
consider  the  nasal  index,  face  index,  ear  form,  relative  length 
of  trunk  and  extremities,  as  well  as  the  time  of  appearance 
of  the  permanent  teeth  and  the  cranio-facial  index,  all  im- 
portant to  establish  the  relative  development  of  the  individual. 
We  need  data  on  the  same  child  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  determine  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment at  each  age  for  each  of  the  types,  at  least,  the  Hypo, 
the  Meso  and  the  Hyper-morph." 

Finally,  in  a  word,  adaptation  to  type  is  fundamental  to 
pedagogy,  hygiene  and   efficiency. 

This  preliminary  study  suggests  a  number  of  important 
problems  for  investigation;  among  them  are  the  following: 
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1.  To  what  extent  does  diet,  exercise,  climate,  etc.,  influ- 
ence the  development  of  types? 

2.  How  far  should  we  try,  or  how  much  effort  should  be 
made,  to  modify,  change,  or  develop  a  carnivorous  toward 
the  neutral  or  herbivorous  type ;  or  the  herbivorous  toward 
the  neutral  or  carnivorous  type? 

3.  How  often  do  the  tj'pes  change  during  life? 

4.  To  determine  correlations  of  the  tj-pes  with  tempera- 
ment, scholarship,  physiological  age,  moral  ethics,  etc.? 
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A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  HARVARD-NEWTON 
COMPOSITION  SCALES 


By  Isidore  Kayfetz,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Didactics, 
New   York  University 


A.    Introduction 

I.  Scientific  Movements  in  Education.  At  present,  the 
center  of  the  pedagogical  stage  in  this  country  is  occupied 
by  the  "  school  efficiency  test '"  movement  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  creation  and  application  of  standard  tests  and 
scales  for  studying  the  efficiency  of  large  numbers  of  school 
children  in  the  various  school  subjects.  The  efficiency  of 
the  pupils  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  material  results  of 
their  school  work  when  measured  by  these  standard  tests  and 
scales,  which  are  derived  in  most  cases  by  the  statistical 
treatment  of  the  central  tendencies  of  the  opinions  of  nu- 
merous judges.  The  active  workers  in  this  sphere  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  of 
education,  and  that  theirs  is  the  only  scientific  pedagogical 
movement.  The  main  contributors  in  this  field  are  Thorn- 
dike,  Ayres  and  Courtis. 

We  cannot,  however,  talk  about  a  science  of  education  un- 
less we  take  into  account  two  other  important  scientific  move- 
ments in  pedagogy  that  originated  and  developed  in  Germany, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  are  too  little  known  in  this  country, 
viz.,  (i)  experimental  pedagogy,  represented  by  the  work  of 
the  late  Professor  Ernst  Meumann,  and  (2)  experimental 
didactics,  represented  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  A.  Lay. 
Meumann  and  Lay,  and  their  followers,  occupy  themselves 
in  studying  by  means  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation 
two  large  groups  of  pedagogical  problems — (i)  the  psycho- 
physical nature  of  the  school  child  (experimental  pedagogy), 
and  (2)  the  most  economical  and  hygienic  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  learning  (experimental  didactics).  They  use  the 
methods  that  have  been  so  fruitful  of  results  in  the  physical, 
and  especially  in  the  mental  sciences,  viz.,  systematic  ob- 
servation, measurement,  questionnaire,  statistics,  and  experi- 
ment, supported  wherever  possible  by  verified  introspection. 

In  this  country  many  professors,  students,  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  are  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
books,  monographs  or  articles  on  standard  tests  and  scales. 
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All  who  are  so  engaged  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
classes — (i)  those  who  devise  scales,  (2)  those  who  praise 
them,  (3)  those  who  condemn  them.  There  is  a  crying  need 
for  a  fourth  class,  namely,  those  who  will  study  them  his- 
torically, critically,  comparatively,  and  experimentally  in  the 
light  of  experimental-pedagogical  criteria  and  methods.  .  Per- 
haps the  future  will  give  rise  to  this  class. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  study  critically  the 
"  Harvard-Newton "  or  "  Ballou "  scales  for  the  measure- 
ment of  English  compositions,  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  and 
methods  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  experimental  didactics 
as  laid  down  by  Meumann,  Lay  and  their  followers. 

2.  Tests  of  Efficiency  in  Composition.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  study  of  the  Harvard-Newton  Scales,  brief  reference 
will  be  made  to  previous  statistical  studies  of  efficiency  in 
English  composition.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
I.  Standard  Tests,  and  2.  Composition  Scales.  The  language 
tests  of  Rice(8),  of  Bliss(3),  and  of  Courtis(4)  belong  in 
the  first  group.  The  composition  scales  of  Hillegas(5)  and 
of  Ballou (2)  belong  in  the  second  group.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  first  group,  standard  tests,  but 
we  must  reserve  them  for  future  consideration.  For  a  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  Hillegas  Scale  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  present  writer's  article,  "  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Hil- 
legas Composition  Scale,"  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for 
December,  1914(7). 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  devise  a  composition  scale  is 
that  of  Ballou.  We  will  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  these  scales,  the  "  Harvard-Newton  Scales  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  English  Compositions  "(2). 

B.    The  Harvard-Newton  (Ballou)  Scales 

I.    Aim 

The  study  which  led  to  the  derivation  of  the  Harvard-New- 
ton Composition  Scales  grew  out  of  the  attempts  on  the  part 
of  teachers  of  Newton,  Mass.,  to  use  the  Hillegas  scale  in 
grading  compositions.  This  scale  being  found  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  what  seemed  to  these  teachers  to  be  inherent  faults, 
"  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  another  scale  or  rather  a  series 
of  scales,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  these  apparent  defects  " 

(2.  p.  5)- 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  stated  as  follows :  "  It  is  to  create 
an  objective  standard  for  the  measurement  of  one  of  these 
intellectual  attainments,  namely  the  writing  of  English  that 
the  preparation  of  this  series  of  scales  is  undertaken.  By 
the  wise  use  of  such  standards  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  may 
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come  to  agree  more  uniformly  in  the  judgments  of  the  value 
of  an  Enghsh  composition  written  by  an  eighth  grade  pupil." 
(2,  p.  7). 

II.  Means 

i)  Subjects.  The  subjects  of  this  study  were  eighth  grade 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  Newton,  Mass.  Eleven  schools  par- 
ticipated, grouped  into  five  groups  having  approximately  the 
same  number  of  eighth  grade  pupils  in  each  group.  Groups  I 
and  V  consisted  of  one  school  each,  and  the  other  groups  of 
three  schools  each. 

2)  Material.  The  material  of  this  study  was  twenty-five 
methodically  selected  compositions  for  each  type  of  written 
discourse,  description,  exposition,  argument  and  narration. 
How  the  compositions  were  obtained  from  the  pupils  and  the 
basis  of  selection  will  be  discussed  fully  under  the  heading 
of  mode  of  procedure.  The  set  of  twenty-five  compositions 
in  description  that  were  used  in  the  study  are  reproduced  in 
full  on  pages  14-27(2). 

3)  Judges.  The  judges  or  readers  of  the  compositions 
were  fourteen  eighth  grade  teachers  and  ten  elementary  school 
principals  of  Newton,  who  graded  and  ranked  each  set  of 
compositions. 

III.  Method.  The  collective  statistical  method  was  used 
in  this  study.  After  the  twenty-five  compositions  of  each 
type  were  graded  and  ranked  by  the  twenty-four  judges,  their 
judgments  were  submitted  to  statistical  treatment,  which  will 
be  discussed  fully  under  the  heading  of  procedure. 

Several  general  principles  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Hil- 
legas  Scale  guided  the  author  of  this  monograph  in  the  for- 
mation and  application  of  his  scale.  He  says,  "  From  the 
attempted  but  only  partially  successful  use  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale,  it  seemed  that  to  be  successfully  used  a  scale  for  meas- 
uring compositions  must  be  formed  and  applied  according  to 
the  following  general  principles."  (2,  p.  7)  Then  follows  a 
detailed  discussion  of  six  general  principles (2,  pp.  7-10),  the 
main  points  of  which  will  be  quoted  briefly. 

1 .  "A  scale  should  not  aim  to  measure  too  complex  a 
product." (2,  p.  7) 

2.  "  A  scale  should  be  made  up  of  compositions  having  the 
same  characteristics  as  those  which  the  scale,  is  intended  to 
measure." (2,  p.  8) 

3.  "  A  scale  should  conform,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
present  almost  universal  practice  of  rating  school  work  either 
by  the  use  of  letters  or  of  numerical  grades."  (2,  p.  8) 

4.  "  The  readers  on  whose  combined  judgments  the  selec- 
tions of    the  scale  is  based  should    be  those  persons  most 
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familiar  with  the  qualities  of  the  compositions  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  scale."  (2,  p.  8) 

5.  "  The  compositions  of  a  scale  must  be  analyzed  as  to 
merits  and  defects,  else  there  is  not  only  no  guarantee,  but 
little  probability,  that  the  users  of  the  scale  will  interpret  the 
qualities  of  these  compositions  any  better  than  they  now  in- 
terpret the  qualities  of  compositions  without  the  use  of  any 
objective  scale." (2,  p.  9) 

6.  "  Teachers  must  accept  a  scale  as  a  standard,  in  the 
same  sense  that  they  accept  other  standards."  (2,  p.  9) 

IV.    Mode  of  Procedure 

I.  How  the  compositions  were  obtained  from  the  pupils. 
In  order  to  obtain  compositions  that  were  characteristic  of 
the  work  of  eighth  grade  pupils  in  these  schools  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  suggested  several  topics  in  description,  exposi- 
tion, argument,  and  narration,  familiar  to  the  pupils,  each 
pupil  choosing  his  own  subject.  "  Pupils  were  asked  to  write 
a  composition  '  about  a  page  in  length, — not  over  two  pages.' 
They  were  allowed  opportunity  within  school  time  up  to  one 
hour,  for  self-preparation  for  the  writing,  and  another  hour 
for  self-correction  of  their  productions,  in  order  that  each 
composition  written  might  be  the  best  unaided  writing  of 
which  each  pupil  was  capable." (2,  p.  11)  After  the  com- 
positions were  written  each  class  teacher  selected  that  25% 
of  the  compositions  which  represented  all  degrees  of  ability 
from  the  poorest  to  the  best.  The  compositions  were  then 
graded  numerically  by  the  eighth  grade  teachers  in  the  school 
and  the  principal  independently.  Each  school  sent  in  from 
one  to  three  of  its  "  best  "  compositions  as  judged  by  the 
eighth  grade  teacher  or  by  teachers  and  the  principal. 

From  the  selections  sent  in  by  the  teachers  it  was  decided 
to  choose  twenty-five  samples  of  each  type  of  composition  to 
be  read  and  graded  by  teachers  as  a  basis  for  selecting  a 
scale  of  six  compositions  representing  the  grades  A  or  95%,  B 
or  85%,  C  or  75%,  D  or  65%,  E  or  55%,  F  or  45%.  The 
director  of  the  experiment  read  each  composition  carefully 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  ratings  given  each  com- 
position by  the  teachers  and  principals,  together  with  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  general  fitness  of  each  composition  for  a 
place  in  the  scale,  he  selected  the  twenty-five  samples  of  each 
type  of  composition  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  judges. 
"  The  twenty-five  compositions  which  finally  made  up  the  set 
from  which  a  scale  was  to  be  selected  usually  included  about 
ten  '  bests  '  and  fifteen  others,  or  three  samples  each  of  the 
representative  grades  below  95%."  (2,  p.  12) 
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2.  //ott'  the  compositions  were  prepared  for  the  judges. 
Each  composition  was  typewritten  and  mimeographed  exactly 
as  it  had  been  written  by  the  pupil,  great  care  being  exercised 
to  reproduce  all  errors.  Each  composition  was  given  a  num- 
ber and  all  identification  marks  of  the  original  compositions 
were  omitted.  One  set  of  each  type  of  composition  was  then 
sent  to  each  of  the  fourteen  eighth  grade  teachers,  and  to 
each  of  ten  elementary  school  principals,  together  with  the 
following  instructions  for  grading: 

"  In  rating  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  procedure  be 
uniformly  adopted: 

(a)  Arrange  the  themes  in  a  series  in  the  order  of  their 
merit. 

(b)  To  the  theme  considered  to  be  the  best  give  the  arbi- 
trary rating  of  95%. 

(c)  Rate  each  of  the  remaining  themes  with  reference  to 
this  standard,  giving  it  a  percentage  value  and  entering  the 
same  on  the  sheet  provided  both  under  '  No,  of  Theme,'  and 
'  Choice  of  Theme.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  samples  are  eventually 
to  serve  as  standards  for  eighth  grade  themes ;  it  is  important, 
therefore,  in  rating,  that  all  other  considerations  be  set  aside 
and  that  an  '  F,'  for  example,  be  a  reasonable  eighth  grade 
'  F,'  etc."(2,  p.  13) 

The  set  of  twenty-five  compositions  in  description  is  given 
in  full  on  pages  14-27. 

3.  Hozv  the  results  ivere  tabulated,  a.  The  Grade  Basis. 
The  grades  given  to  each  of  the  twenty-five  compositions  in 
description  by  each  of  the  twenty-four  readers  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  (2,  p.  28)  Table  II  (30.  p.  29)  shows  the  grades 
given  each  composition  in  description  arranged  in  a  descend- 
ing order  without  designating  the  readers  who  gave  them. 
Table  III  (30,  p.  30)  gives  (a)  the  highest  grade,  (b)  the 
lowest  grade,  (c)  the  maximum  variation,  (d)  the  mean  or 
average  grade,  and  (e)  the  median  grade  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  compositions  in  description. 

b.  The  Rank  Basis.  The  rank  assigned  to  each  composi- 
tion in  description  by  each  reader  is  shown  in  Table  IV 
(2.  p.  32)  From  the  data  given  in  this  table  a  distribution 
was  prepared  for  each  composition  showing  the  rank  given 
to  it  by  each  of  the  twenty-four  readers.  (2,  p.  33)  Table  V 
(2,  p.  34)  shows  the  median  rank  and  the  distribution  of 
the  ranks  of  each  composition  in  description.  From  this 
table  we  see  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  judgments 
among  the  readers.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  segregate 
that  25%  of  the  readers  who  were  radical  or  extreme  in 
their  ranking  by  drawing  lines  in  the  distributions  so  as  to 
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cut  off  the  25%  or  less  of  the  readers  who  were  considered 
extreme.  Table  VI  (2,  p.  35)  shows  (a)  the  highest  rank, 
(b)  the  lowest  rank,  (c)  the  maximum  variation  in  rank  of 
the  series,  (d)  the  maximum  variation  of  75%  of  the  cases, 
(e)  the  median  rank,  (f)  the  average  deviation  for  each  of 
the  twenty-five  compositions  in  description. 

4.  How  the  scale  was  selected,  a.  Fixing  the  standard 
requirements.  "  Before  selecting  the  scale  on  the  basis  of 
this  information  it  is  necessary  to  answer  these  questions. 
What  are  the  standard  or  ideal  requirements  for  each  of  the 
six  compositions  of  the  proposed  scale  in  terms  of  the  sug- 
gested basis  of  selection?  What  ought  the  maximum  varia- 
tion, the  mean,  and  the  median  to  be,  according  to  the  grade 
basis  of  selection?  What  ought  the  two  maximum  varia- 
tions, the  median  rank,  and  the  average  deviation  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  basis  of  selection?"  (2,  p.  36) 

(i)  ".  .  .  other  things  being  equal,  that  composition 
is  most  suitable  for  a  place  in  the  scale  about  which  there  is 
greatest  agreement  in  judgment  both  in  grade  and  rank,  as 
shown  by  a  small  maximum  variation  and  a  small  average 
deviation."  (2,  p.  2>7) 

(2)  "  .  .  .  the  six  compositions  selected  ought  to  have 
a  mean  or  average  grade  of  95%,  85%,  75%,  65%',  55%  and 
45%."  (2,  p.  Z7) 

(3)  "  The  six  compositions  for  the  scale  should  have  re- 
spectively a  median  grade  of  95%,  85%,  75%,  65%,  55^0 
and  45%."  (2,  p.  37)    .  .         . 

(4)  The  six  compositions  in  the  scale  must  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  distance  apart  in  rank.  By  dividing  the 
total  number  of  points  in  rank  between  the  first  and  last  com- 
positions in  the  series  into  five  equal  divisions  we  find  that 
4.8  points  in  rank  should  separate  one  composition  from  the 
adjacent  one  in  the  scale,  in  order  that  they  should  be  equi- 
distant one  from  the  other.  The  A  or  95%  composition 
should  have  a  median  rank  of  i.o;  the  B  or  85%  composition, 
5.8;  the  C  or  75%  composition,  10.6;  the  D  or  65^  com- 
position, 15.4;  the  E  or  55%  composition,  20.2;  the  F  or 
45%  composition,  25.0. 

b.  Selecting  the  Scale.  The  twenty-five  compositions  were 
classified  into  six  groups  corresponding  to  the  six  grades  or 
ranks  of  composition  in  the  proposed  scale.  This  classifica- 
tion is  given  below. 

After  arranging  the  twenty-five  compositions  into  groups 
as  shown  above,  the  next  step  was  to  select  that  one  com- 
position from  each  group  that  conformed  most  closely  with 
the  standard  requirements,  and  was  therefore  most  suitable 
for  the  scale.     Then  there  follows  a  detailed  discussion  of 
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In  General 


Composition  Nos. 


A  group  of  compositions  (All  from  90%  up) . . 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


80  to  89%). 
'70  to  79%). 
60  to  69%). 
50  to  59%). 
40  to  49%). 


10,  15 

1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  17,  19,  20 

16,  18.  21 

5,  6,  7,  12,  22 

9,  14,  23 
3,  11,  24,  25 


the  procedure  that  led  to  the  selection  from  each  of  the  six 
groups  of  the  particular  composition  that  was  to  be  given  a 
place  in  the  scale.  In  tabular  form  are  given  the  numbers 
of  the  compositions  which  are  to  be  considered  for  a  par- 
ticular place  in  the  scale,  the  statistical  data  pertaining  to 
each  composition,  and  the  standard  requirements  for  each 
composition  in  the  scale.  These  tables  are  followed  by  a 
discussion  leading  to  the  selection  of  the  most  representative 
composition  of  the  group.  (Tables  VII-XII,  2,  pp.  40-41.) 
To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  procedure  the  data  will  be 
given  pertaining  to  the  A  Grade  or  95%  composition.  The 
standard  requirements  for  the  A  Grade  or  95%  composition 
were  as  follows:  mean  or  average  grade,  95%;  median  grade, 
95%  ;  median  rank,  i.o.  The  data  pertaining  to  the  two  com- 
positions that  are  entitled  to  consideration  for  this  place  in 
the  scale  are  given  in  the  following  table.  (Table  VII,  2, 
p.  40.) 
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By  comparing  the  above  data  concerning  each  of  the  two 
compositions  (No.  10  and  No.  15)  with  the  standard  require- 
ments, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  composition  No.  10  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  with  the  standard  requirements  for 
the  A  grade  or  95%  compositions.  It  was  therefore  chosen 
for  that  place  in  the  scale. 
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Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  selecting  the 
remaining  five  samples  of  the  scale.  The  tabular  and  de- 
scriptive treatment  of  the  data  concerning  these  five  selections 
must  be  omitted  in  a  critical  study  of  this  kind  in  order  not 
to  lengthen  it  disproportionately.  Under  the  heading  of  Re- 
sults the  summary  table  will  be  given  showing  the  data  con- 
cerning the  six  compositions  that  were  finally  selected  for 
places  in  the  description  scale. 

5.  Defining  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  Compositions  in 
the  Scale.  The  next  step  in  the  procedure  was  to  define  the 
merits  and  defects  of  each  composition  in  the  scale.  This 
was  done  by  a  committee  of  high  school  and  elementary  school 
teachers  with  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and  principals 
who  had  originally  read  the  compositions.  Tentative  para- 
graphs were  prepared,  and  after  being  discussed,  they  were 
revised.  Then  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  pre- 
pared the  final  definition  of  merits  and  defects,  stating  with 
regard  to  each  composition  in  the  scale,  why  it  was  better 
than  the  one  below  it,  why  it  was  poorer  than  the  one  above 
it,  and  also  its  own  intrinsic  worth. 

The  Description  scale  and  the  accompanying  paragraphs 
were  published  in  the  February  issue  of  the  English  Leaflets 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
with  the  request  that  members  of  the  Association  offer  sug- 
gestions for  improving  them  before  final  publication.  The 
monograph  does  not  state  whether  any  suggestions  came  from 
this  source. 

6.  The  Exposition,  Argumentation,  and  Narration  Scales. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  selecting  the 
other  scales.  Table  I  (2,  p.  59)  shows  the  grade  that  each 
of  the  twenty-four  readers  gave  each  of  the  twenty-five  com- 
positions in  exposition.  Table  IV  (2,  p.  60)  shows  the  rank- 
ing of  each  composition  in  exposition  by  each  reader. 

Table  I  (2,  p.  69)  shows  the  grade  that  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  readers  gave  each  of  the  twenty-five  compositions  in 
argumentation.  Table  IV  (2,  p.  70)  shows  the  ranking  of 
each  composition  in  argumentation  by  each  reader. 

Table  I  (2,  p.  80)  shows  the  grade  that  each  of  the  twenty- 
four   readers   gave   each   of   the  twenty-five   compositions   in 
narration.     Table  IV  (2,  p.  81)   shows  the  ranking  of  each 
composition  in  narration  by  each  reader. 
V.    Results. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  presented  in  tabular  and  de- 
scriptive form.  The  tables  and  the  descriptive  treatment  of 
the  statistical  data  contained  in  them  are  given  in  great  detail 
for  the  Description  scale.     As  the  procedure  was  exactly  the 
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same  in  the  Exposition,  Argumentation,  and  the  Narration 
scales,  only  the  two  source  tables  are  given  for  each  of  these 
types  of  composition,  while  the  descriptive  treatment  of  the 
statistical  data  is  entirely  omitted.  As  the  most  important 
tables  have  been  referred  to  above  under  the  heading  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  will  be  omitted  here.  Only  the  summary  table 
relating  to  the  selection  of  the  compositions  of  the  Descrip- 
tion scale  is  given  below. 


Summary  (30.  p.  45) 
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From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  how  closely  the  statistical 
data  concerning  each  composition  of  the  Description  scale 
correspond  to  the  standard  requirements  for  each  step  in  the 
scale.  The  six  compositions  that  were  finally  selected  for 
this  scale  (numbers  lo,  13,  21,  22,  23,  25)  were  chosen 
after  each  one  of  them  was  carefully  compared  with  all  the 
other  selections  that  were  entitled  to  consideration  for  any 
particular  place  in  the  scale.  The  compositions  that  were 
finally  selected  were  found,  after  such  comparison,  to  corre- 
spond most  closely  to  the  standard  requirements,  and  w-ere 
therefore  chosen  for  places  in  the  Description  scale. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  publication  of  the  scales  in  full, 
hence  only  the  first  and  the  last  selections  of  the  Description 
scale  will  be  reproduced  below  together  with  the  paragraphs 
giving  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  each  selection.  The  set 
of  four  scales  has  been  separately  reprinted  and  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  small  sum  from  the  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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DESCRIPTION    SCALE 

:  No.  I.    "A"  GRADE  COMPOSITION,  VALUE,  94.6% 

A  Storm  in  a  Fishing  Village^ 

It  was  a  cold  damp  day  in  November.  The  sky  was  a  heavy 
leaden  color.  In  the  east  a  black  line  stretched  across  it  fore- 
telling the  coming  of  a  storm.  The  houses  across  the  way  were 
dismal  shadows, — flat,  cold,  heartless.  A  piercing  chill  pene- 
trated to  the  bone.  The  rattle  of  a  grocer's  cart  or  the  clatter  5 
of  a  horse's  hoofs,  seemed  cold.  The  pedestrians  were  all  clothed 
in  black,  or  else  the  feeble  light  made  them  seem  so,  and  they 
were  cold — everything  was  cold,  cold,  cold.  An  awful  lonliness 
pervaded  all. 

The  black  line  in  the  east  had  grown  into  a  cloud  and  was  10 
coming  nearer,  nearer,  over  the  sea.  Suddenly  a  gust  of  wind 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  houses,^another,  and  then  a 
continuous  blowing.  The  howling  was  horrible.  Great  sheets 
of  foam  were  blown  into  the  streets, — here  and  there  a  piece  of 
wreckage  hurled  itself  against  a  cottage.  Fishermen's  wives  15 
hurried  down  the  narrow  streets  to  the  shore,  straining  their  eyes 
for  any  sign  of  a  wreck.  Old  seamen  looked  at  the  roaring  sea 
and  shook  their  heads.  1 

By  this  time  the  black  cloud  had  engulfed  the  sky.     The  day 
was   like  night,   although  it  was  not  yet  noon.     Boys   ran   about    20 
with  torches  which  were  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  roar- 
ing called  to  mind  the  last  day  at  Pompeii. 

Rain   had  begun  to   descend.     At  first  only  drops   fell   on   the 
hardened  faces  of  old  mariners,  and  on  the  pale  countenances  of 
wives,   mingling  with  the   drops    already  there.     But   soon   great    25 
sheets  fell,  forcing  the  people  indoors,  to  the  poor  shelter  afforded 
by  the  groaning  houses. 

For  about  an  hour  the  storm  continued  thus,  then  by  degrees 
the  wind  lessened,  though  the  rain  still  fell,  and  the  ocean  thun- 
dered. But  soon  the  rain  also  slowly  stopped  and  the  roaring  30 
ceased.  The  black  cloud  rolled  slowly  away,  leaving  the  tardy 
sun  to  shine  on  the  drenched  town  and  the  great  piles  of  wreck- 
age on  the  shore. 

Merits 

This  theme  ranks  high  because  the  writer  has  a  clear  picture  of  the 
scene  and  has  used  words  and  phrases  that  bring  the  details  of  this 
picture  clearly  before  the  reader.  There  are  good  color  images  in 
such  expressions  as  leaden,  a  black  line,  great  sheets  of  foam,  the 
day  was  like  night,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the  drenched  toivn.  Sound 
effects  are  strikingly  brought  out  by  such  phrases  as  the  rattle  of  a 
grocer's  cart,  the  howling,  the  wreckage  hurled  against  the  cottage, 
the  roaring  sea,  and  the  thundering  ocean.  The  sensation  of  dreari- 
ness and  chill  is  conveyed  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  cold.  The 
confusion  caused  by  the  storm  is  reflected  in  the  anxious  look  of  the 
wives  of  the  fishermen.  A  further  human  touch  is  added  in  the 
mention  of  such  details  as  the  extinguished  torches  carried  by  the 
boys  and  tlie  drops  of  rain  falling  upon  the  hardened  faces  of  the 
old  mariners.  All  these  enumerations  fittingly  combine  to  produce  a 
tone  of  coldness,  desolation,  and  anxiety.  The  details  are  told  in  their 
natural  sequences.  This  chronological  arrangement  has  helped  the 
writer  to  keep  safely  to  his  main  point  and  effectively  connect  the 
details  with  each  other. 
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Defects 

The  repetition  of  the  word  cold,  while  eflFective  in  bringing  out  the 
sensation,  is  somewhat  artificial.  Loneliness  {\\n&  9),  is  misspelled; 
a  semicolon  should  supplant  the  comma  in  line  8.  Omit  the  comma 
in  line  6. 

Comparison 

The  theme  is  superior  to  No.  2  in  its  richness  of  imagery,  its  wealth 
of  details,  its  depth  of  feeling,  its  maturity  of  stj-le  (seen  in  the 
sentence-structure  and  the  vocabulary),  and  in  its  mastery  of  mechan- 
ical forms. 

1  Composition  No.  10  in  the  complete  set. 

No.  6.    "F"  GRADE  COMPOSITION.    VALUE,  44.9% 
A  Scene  on  the  Prairies  ^ 

Along  a  large  plain  in  the  west  with  mountains  on  all  sides. 
The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  mountains.  Some  trappers 
were  on  the  plain  just  about  -to  get  their  supper.  They  had  one 
tend  because  there  was  just  three  of  them.  Beside  their  tent 
tripled  a  little  spring.  After  the  three  trappers  had  eating  there  5 
supper  they  sat  down  by  the  fire  because  it  had  growing  dark. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  bunch  of  Indain's  came  riding  up.  When  they 
came  near  they  fired  of  their  guns  and  disappered  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  trappers  turned  into  camp  leaving  one  a  the  trappers 
on  gaurd.  lO 

Merits 

The  commendable  features  of  this  composition  are  directness, 
simplicity,  and  a  logical  arrangement  of  details.  The  writer  passes 
from  the  general  to  the  specific  in  a  natural  manner.  In  spite  of  a 
change  in  the  point  of  view  in  the  last  two  sentences,  the  paragraph, 
as  a  whole,  makes  a  clear  picture. 

Defects 

Blunders  in  grammar  and  in  spelling,  lack  of  sentence-sense,  and 
short,  childish  sentences  make  the  rating  of  the  composition  neces- 
sarily very  low.  Such  errors  as  tend  for  tent,  tripled  for  trickled, 
eating  for  eaten,  growing  for  grown,  and  the  misspelling  of  Indians 
indicate  either  hasty,  careless  work,  or  slovenly  habits  of  enunciation. 

Comparison 

Compared  with  the  descriptions  of  the  storm  and  of  grandmother, 
the  short  sentences  here  show  immaturity  and  weakness  rather  than 
skill  or  force.  With  a  large  amount  of  correcting  of  mechanical 
details,  but  with  very  little  revising  as  a  whole,  this  composition 
would  be  superior  to  No.  5. 

1  Composition  No.  25  in  the  complete  set. 

VI.     Conclusions 

Under  the  heading  of  conclusions  we  may  consider  what 
the  author  says  concerning  the  Hmitations  of  the  scale  and 
the  effects  of  using  it,  although,  strictly  speaking,  these  are 
not  conclusions  that  grow  directlv  out  of  the  data  derived 
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as  the  result  of  the  investigation.  With  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  scale  he  says,  "  By  the  wise  use  of  such  standards 
it  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  come  to  agree  more  uniformly 
in  their  judgments  of  the  value  of  an  English  composition 
written  by  an  eighth  grade  pupil.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  educators  to 
measure  the  results  of-  school  training  as  accurately  as  lay- 
men measure  temperature  with  a  thermometer,  or  a  board 
with  a  square,  or  a  piece  of  carpeting  with  a  yard  stick. 
Nevertheless,  objective  standards  should  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  exercise  of  the  subjective  judgment,  and  until  objective 
standards  of  measurement  are  established  in  the  realm  of 
educational  practice  educational  progress  will  be  determined 
as  heretofore,  by  mere  opinion  and  hence  cannot  be  based  on 
scientifically  determined  educational  facts."  (2,  p.  7)  In  an- 
other place  he  says  the  following,  "  Although  a  scale  made 
on  this  basis  seems  to  promise  much  beyond  what  has  been 
thus  far  attempted,  nevertheless,  its  real  worth  will  have  to 
be  determined  in  practical  use  in  the  school  room."  (2,  p,  10) 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  using  the  scale,  the  author 
refers  briefly  to  an  initial  experiment  in  the  use  of  the  de- 
scription scale  made  in  Arlington  and  in  Boston.  "  Eighth 
grade  teachers  and  elementary  school  principals  in  these  two 
cities  graded  a  set  of  twenty-five  eighth  grade  compositions 
secured  for  this  purpose,  both  without  the  use  of  the  scale 
and  with  it.  With  the  use  of  the  scale  the  results  showed 
a  reduction  in  the  extreme  variation  of  judgments,  that  is, 
no  two  teachers  were  quite  so  widely  divergent  as  before. 
The  average  variation  was  also  less.  But  in  this  matter 
neither  the  average  nor  the  extreme  variation  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  Far  more  important  is  the  effect 
which  the  use  of  the  scale  has  on  the  grading  of  each  indi- 
vidual teacher.  To  ascertain  this  is  obviously  a  complicated 
matter,  and  it  requires  more  time  than  has  been  thus  far  at 
our  disposal.  This  phase  of  the  problem  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  investigation."  (2,  p.  58) 

C.  Criticism  of  the  Harvard-Newton  (Ballou)  Scales 
I.  Articles  Concerning  the  Scales.  Before  the  publication 
of  the  Harvard-Newton  Bulletin  (2)  which  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  how  the  scales  were  derived,  a  brief  description 
of  the  scales  was  published  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  (Leaflet  No.  115,  i-ii,  February, 
1914).  The  scales  have  been  criticised  by  Watson  (11,  p.  57), 
who  finds  fault  with  the  division  of  the  subject-matter  (de- 
scription, narration,  exposition,  argumentation).  Baldwin 
seems  to  think  that  the  chief  weakness  of  the  scales  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  the  study  by  means  of  which  they  were  derived 
was  not  based  upon  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  composi- 
tions (i,  p.  3).  Hudelson,  who  used  the  description  scale  in 
a  test  of  the  composition  work  of  386  pupils  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  the  schools  of  Bloomington,  In- 
diana (6,  pp.  115-122),  believes  that  no  scale  "will  suit  all 
localities,  because  no  set  of  topics  will  furnish  the  proper 
motive  for  pupils  of  all  districts."  He  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  "  each  region,  or  even  each  school,  should  work  out  its 
own  scale  in  all  the  discourses."  (6,  p.  122) 

From  all  the  above  criticisms,  those  of  Watson,  Baldwin, 
and  Hudelson,  we  can  see  that  we  have  not  as  yet  had  a 
systematic  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  methods 
and  pedagogical  criteria,  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved 
in  Dr.  Ballou's  investigation.  The  present  writer  will  pre- 
sent his  criticisms  imder  the  headings  of  (i)  aim,  (2)  means, 
(3)  methods,  (4)  procedure,  (5)  results,  (6)  conclusions. 
He  will  deal  mainly  with  the  scientific  validity  of  the  scales, 
their  applicability  for  administrative  and  pedagogical  pur- 
poses, their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  finally,  will 
give  several  suggestions  for  the  further  study  of  standard 
tests  and  scales.  He  will  also  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to 
compare  the  Hillegas  Scale  with  the  scales  forming  the 
special  subject  of  this  study. 

n.     Criticism  of  Aim. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Ballou's  study  is  to  create  an  "  objective  " 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  the  merit  of  English  com- 
positions written  by  eighth  grade  pupils.  His  aim  is  more 
restricted  than  that  of  Dr.  Hillegas,  who  strove  to  derive  a 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  English  composition 
by  young  people.  Ballou  and  Hillegas  differ  in  that  the  for- 
mer wishes  to  derive  a  standard  which  is  to  be  applied  in  a 
much  narrower  field,  but  they  agree  in  that  both  seek  to 
measure  composition  work  on  the  basis  of  the  material  result 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  result  was 
obtained,  although  Ballou  comes  nearer  toward  conforming 
with  pedagogical  requirements  on  this  point  than  does  Hil- 
legas, as  we  shall  see  later. 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  it  would  be  of  vastly 
greater  importance  for  the  pedagogy  of  composition  if  instead 
of  spending  our  time  and  energ}-  in  deriving  "  objective  stand- 
ards "  for  the  measurement  of  efficiency  in  composition,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  experimental  investigation  of  such 
problems  as  these — i.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  and  arousing  the  emotions  of  the  pupil 
to  the  end  that  he  may  give  verbal  expression  to  his  inner 
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life  either  orally  or  in  writing?  2,  What  is  the  influence  of 
various  methods  of  presentation  upon  the  oral  and  written 
compositiorf  of  pupils  ?  3.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  upon  oral  and  written  composition?  4.  What 
are  the  principles  for  the  selection  of  material  for  composi- 
tion ?  5.  What  is  the  influence  of  oral  composition  upon  writ- 
ten composition?  6.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  is  ability  in 
composition  work  dependent  upon  native  endowment?  7. 
How  can  the  pupil's  ability  in  composition  be  improved?  8. 
What  qualities  of  oral  and  written  expression  are  peculiar  to 
pupils  at  different  ages,  in  different  grades,  and  in  different 
localities?  9.  Which  is  better,  free,  spontaneous,  creative 
composition  about  what  the  children  have  observed  or  ex- 
perienced, or  compositions  on  subjects  set  by  the  teachers  and 
written  from  outlines  after  considerable  drill  upon  the  forms 
of  expression  (freie  oder  gebundene  Aufsatze).  10.  To  what 
extent  should  the  attention  of  the  pupil  be  consciously  directed 
to  the  means  by  which  he  produces  his  effects?  11.  Where 
can  a  pupil  do  better  composition  work,  in  school  or  at  home  ? 
A  beginning  in  the  investigation  of  such  questions  has  been 
made  by  Schmieder  (9)  and  others  in  Germany.  In  a  word, 
we  would  make  great  progress  in  improving  our  composition 
teaching  if  we  conducted  experimental-didactical  investiga- 
tions of  such  problems  as — i.  The  economy  and  hygiene  of 
teaching  composition  (the  teacher's  work),  2.  The  economy 
and  hygiene  of  learning  composition  (the  pupil's  work),  3. 
The  selection  of  material  for  composition, 

III.     Criticism  of  Means. 

Both  Ballou's  study  and  Hillegas'  study  are  weak  in  that 
neither  of  them  gives  a  historical  and  critical  account  of  pre- 
vious investigations  of  efiiciency  in  composition.  Hillegas 
gives  a  brief  descriptive  but  not  critical  summary  of  the  work 
done  in  the  derivation  of  standards  for  measuring  efficiency 
in  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship.  He  does  not  refer 
at  all  to  the  studies  of  Rice (8)  and  of  Bliss  (3)  on  efficiency 
in  language  work  based  upon  tests  in  the  reproduction  of  a 
story.  Ballou  refers  briefly  to  Hillegas'  investigation  (5)  and 
to  several  investigations  on  the  reliability  of  grading  work  in 
various  school  subjects.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
Dr.  Ballou's  work  would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  if, 
before  he  made  his  original  investigation,  he  would  have  made 
a  careful,  thorough,  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  work 
of  Rice,  and  especially  that  of  Hillegas.  His  original  work 
would  have  been  still  further  strengthened,  if  he  had  carried 
out  a  series  of  preliminary  tests  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
and  evaluating  the  work  of  Rice  and  of  Hillegas.    Such  tests 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  discover  the  weak  points  and  the 
strong  points  in  their  criteria,  means,  methods,  procedure, 
results,  and  conclusions.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  localize  the  difficulties  in  his  particular  problem  and  to 
prepare  to  meet  these  difficulties  in  the  light  of  the  mistakes 
of  his  predecessors,  as  shown  by  a  preliminary  series  of  com- 
parative tests. 

Dr.  Ballou  did  not  altogether  ignore  the  Hillegas  Scale. 
He  says,  "  An  experiment  with  the  Hillegas  Scale  showed 
that  the  use  of  such  an  objective  measure  did  unify  the  grades 
given  to  composition  by  teachers.  It  was  also  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hillegas  Scale  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  teach- 
ers of  Newton,  owing  to  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  inherent 
faults.  These  faults  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:  (i) 
the  scale  aims  to  measure  too  varied  a  product;  (2)  the  com- 
positions in  it  are  not  typical  of  good  school  work;  (a)  some 
are  artificial,  (b)  others  are  '  bookish,'  really  reproductions 
and  (c)  no  conversation  is  contained  in  any  of  them,"  (2, 
p.  5)  Dr.  Ballou  refers  to  an  experiment  with  the  Hillegas 
Scale,  but  he  gives  us  only  his  conclusions.  He  fails  to  tell 
us  the  aim  of  this  experiment;  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
material,  the  subjects,  and  the  judges.  We  are  left  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  mode  of  procedure  used  in 
this  experiment  with  the  Hillegas  Scale,  and  none  of  the  data 
are  presented,  described,  and  interpreted.  Only  the  conclu- 
sions are  given  and  we  are  asked  to  accept  them.  Dr.  Ballou 
should  have  conducted  a  series  of  preliminary  tests  with  the 
Hillegas  Scale  before  beginning  his  original  investigation,  and 
in  order  that  these  preliminary  tests  might  serve  as  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  his  own  investigation,  they  should  have  been 
presented  in  detail. 

As  far  as  the  subjects  of  the  investigation  are  concerned,  while 
Dr.  Ballou  drew  upon  the  work  of  a  much  smaller  number 
of  pupils  for  his  material  than  did  Dr.  Hillegas,  still  we  know 
more  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  compositions  were 
prepared  in  Dr.  Ballou's  study.  But  both  studies  are  de- 
fective in  that  they  do  not  give  us  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  all  the  objective  and  subjective  conditions 
under  which  the  compositions  were  written.  We  cannot  judge 
a  composition  properly  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view 
unless  we  know  the  following  facts  concerning  the  writer  of 
the  composition:  i.  age,  2.  grade,  3.  sex,  4.  nationality, 
5.  general  intelligence,  6.  school  brightness,  7.  capacity  for 
composition  work,  8.  social  status,  including  home  surround- 
ings. We  must  also  know  in  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  the  composition  in  question  was  written,  for  example — 
I.  time  of  year,  2.  time  of  day,  3.  subject  of  the  composition. 
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4.  the  pupil's  mental  attitude  towards  the  composition,  5.  how 
was  the  composition  presented  by  the  teacher,  6.  what  prepa- 
ration was  made  by  the  pupil  for  the  writing  of  the  com- 
position, 7,  is  the  pupil's  composition  verbal  or  concrete  in 
its  content,  that  is,  is  it  based  upon  memory  of  what  the 
pupil  has  heard  or  read,  or  is  it  based  on  things  that  he.  has 
observed  and  experienced?  8.  the  pupil's  physical  and  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  writing  the  composition — fatigue, 
attention,  interest,  disposition,  etc.  The  present  writer  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  conducting  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary experiments  in  composition.  He  has  endeavored,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  keep  in  mind,  to  control,  and  to  record  all 
objective  and  subjective  influences  that  may  affect  the  result. 
In  other  words,  he  has  been  trying  to  study  experimentally, 
the  composition  work  of  pupils,  in  the  light  of  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  was  done. 

As  to  material,  while  Dr.  Ballou  used  a  much  smaller 
number  of  compositions  than  did  Dr.  Hillegas,  still,  they  were 
more  representative  of  children's  real  composition.  They 
were  divided  according  to  the  types  of  discourse  ordinarily 
written  by  pupils  as  part  of  their  school  work.  They  were 
more  concrete  and  less  formal  than  Hillegas'  samples,  being 
more  closely  connected  with  the  interests,  activities  and  ex- 
periences of  the  pupils. 

As  far  as  the  judges  or  readers  of  the  compositions  are 
concerned,  while  Dr.  Ballou  had  a  smaller  number  than  Dr. 
Hillegas,  still,  the  former  selected  these  judges  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  pedagogical  criteria  than  did  the  latter.  Dr. 
Ballou's  judges  were  fourteen  eighth  grade  teachers  and  ten 
elementary  school  principals  of  Newton.  These  judges  were 
familiar  with  the  composition  work  of  eighth  grade  pupils  in 
the  Newton  schools  and  knew  the  conditions  under  which  the 
compositions  were  written.  They  were  therefore  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  compositions  in  this  study 
than  were  the  "  expert  judges  "  in  Dr.  Hillegas'  study,  many 
of  whom  had  never  taught  composition  to  young  people  and 
none  of  whom  knew  the  conditions  under  which  the  composi- 
tions that  they  judged  were  written, 

IV.     Criticism  of  Methods. 

Dr.  Ballou  used  substantially  the  same  methods  as  did  Dr. 
Hillegas,  viz.,  the  collective  statistical  method,  that  is,  the 
data  were  obtained  by  collective  or  group  tests,  and  were 
submitted  to  statistical  treatment.  The  present  writer  will 
therefore  repeat,  with  slight  changes,  the  criticisms  that  he 
made  of  the  method  used  in  the  derivation  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale.  (40,  p.  569) 
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Dr.  Ballou's  study  cannot  be  called  a  pedagogical  experi- 
ment because  it  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  such  an 
experiment.  He  does  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
objective  and  subjective  conditions  under  which  the  composi- 
tions were  written,  nor  were  these  conditions  intentionally 
varied  to  isolate  the  influences  of  certain  factors.  He  studied 
merely  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  judges  as  to  the  relative 
merit  of  pupils'  compositions.  Dr.  Ballou  proposes  that  his 
scales  should  be  used  for  pedagogical  purposes,  but  they  were 
not  derived  by  experimental-pedagogical  methods.  They  were 
derived  by  purely  statistical  methods. 

Experimental  pedagog)'  employs  three  methods,  (i)  sta- 
tistics, (2)  experimentation,  (3)  measurement.  Statistics  are 
used  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
pupils,  and  under  certain  limitations  in  social  measurements. 
As  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tidyman  in  his  critical 
study  of  Dr.  Rice's  investigation  of  spelling  efficiency  ( 10, 
p.  397),  "  The  statistical  method  is  limited  to  facts  of  quanti- 
tative determination.  Qualitative  facts  are  beyond  its  sphere. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  what,  not  with  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions underlying  phenomena.  Because  of  these  limitations 
of  nature  and  purpose  it  cannot  settle  pedagogical  questions. 
Many  questions  it  cannot  consider  at  all.  Others  it  can  con- 
sider but  partially.  At  best,  it  contributes  only  a  bit  of  evi- 
dence which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficient  to  decide  the  case." 
The  statistical  method  used  by  Dr.  Ballou,  and  by  almost 
everyone  who  is  engaged  in  creating  standard  tests  and  scales, 
is  utterly  lacking  in  pedagogical  criteria.  A  result  may  be 
obtained  that  is  valid  when  judged  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  but  it  may  be  entirely  valueless  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  pedagogical  standards. 

The  scale  was  derived  by  a  statistical  treatment  applied  to 
opinions.  The  data  were  therefore  subjective  rather  than  ob- 
jective. The  scale  is  based  upon  a  determination  by  collective 
statistical  methods  of  the  central  tendencies  of  opinion  as  to 
relative  merit  of  a  number  of  compositions.  A  scale  based 
upon  the  average  or  median  opinion  of  a  number  of  judges  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  an  objective  scale. 

In  the  formation  and  application  of  his  scales.  Dr.  Ballou 
was  guided  by  several  principles  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
Hillegas  Scale.  These  so-called  "  principles  "  have  already 
been  quoted  under  the  heading  of  Methods.  How  did  Dr. 
Ballou  derive  these  six  "  principles  "  ?  He  says,  "  From  the 
attempted  but  only  partially  successful  use  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale,  it  seemed  that  to  be  successfully  used  a  scale  for  meas- 
uring compositions  must  be  formed  and  applied  according  to 
the  following  general  principles." (2,  p.  7)     We  cannot  accept 
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these  so-called  "  principles  "  as  conclusions  based  upon  ex- 
periments with  the  Hillegas  Scale  because  Dr.  Ballou  does 
not  tell  us  that  this  scale  was  used  under  uniform  and  care- 
fully controlled  conditions.  In  fact  we  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  conditions  under  which  the  Hillegas  Scale  was  used 
by  him  and  those  who  cooperate  with  him.  Hence  Dr.  Bal- 
lou's  "  principles  "  are  wholly  arbitrary,  for  we  are  not  given 
any  scientifically  determined  facts  upon  which  they  are  based. 
These  "  principles  "  are  practical  and  statistical  rather  than 
pedagogical  and  scientific. 

V.     Criticism  of  Procedure. 

In  general,  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Ballou  was  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Hillegas.  The  present  writer  will  therefore  repeat 
with  some  modifications  his  criticisms  of  Dr.  Hillegas'  pro- 
cedure. (7,  p.  571) 

In  order  that  any  pedagogical  study,  investigation  or  ex- 
periment may  be  considered  scientific,  it  must  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  a  scientific  method  of  investigation.  It  must  have 
three  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  preliminary  series,  to 
enable  the  experimenter  to  formulate  a  plan  of  experimenta- 
tion, to  familiarize  him  with  this  plan,  to  localize  all  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  and  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  practice.  These 
experiments  must  never  be  included  in  the  results.  The  sec- 
ond stage  is  the  real  series,  to  derive  the  data  upon  which 
the  results  and  conclusions  of  the  investigation  are  based. 
The  third  and  final  stage  is  the  control  series,  to  check  the 
results  obtained  in  the  real  series.  Dr.  Ballou's  study  did 
not  fulfill  the  above  conditions  as  there  was  neither  a  pre- 
liminary series  of  tests,  nor  a  control  series.  There  are  errors 
in  the  results  because  the  judges  had  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  because  their 
judgments  would  have  been  entirely  different  with  practice. 
If  the  same  judges  were  asked  to  grade  and  rank  the  same 
compositions  a  second  time,  without  any  knowledge  of  how 
they  had  graded  and  ranked  them  the  first  time,  the  results 
would  undoubtedly  be  different.  Dr.  Ballou's  procedure  was 
superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Hillegas  in  that  we  know  something 
about  how  the  compositions  were  obtained  from  the  pupils, 
but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  all  that  we  ought  to  know 
concerning  the  objective  and  subjective  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  done.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  pupils  who  wrote  the  com- 
positions— age,  sex,  nationality,  general  intelligence,  school 
brightness,  capacity  for  composition  work,  home  surround- 
ings, etc.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  such  circumstances  as  time 
of  year,  time  of  day,  varying  subjective  conditions  of  the 
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teachers  who  presented  the  compositions.  We  are  not  told 
anything  about  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  pupils,  as 
fatigue,  interest,  attention,  motive,  preparation  and  disposition. 
All  of  the  above  inner"  and  outer  conditions  were  neither  con- 
sidered nor  controlled  by  the  investigator. 

\'I.     Criticism  of  Results 

Every  careful  scientific-pedagogical  investigation,  in  addi- 
tion to  graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  the  results  should 
give  also  a  full  descriptive  presentation  of  the  general  and 
detailed  results.  Dr.  Ballou  used  no  graphs,  but  he  presented 
his  results  fully  and  adequately  by  means  of  tables  and  de- 
scriptions. However,  as  the  results  of  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion follow  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  viz.,  the  problem, 
the  aim,  the  means,  the  method  and  the  procedure,  we  cannot 
place  much  reliance  upon  the  validity  of  Dr.  Ballou's  results 
in  view  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  given  above.  Fur- 
thermore, no  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  results,  but  they 
are  taken  at  their  face  value. 

The  compositions  constituting  the  Harvard-Xewton  Scales 
are  superior  to  those  composing  the  Hillegas  Scale  because 
they  are  more  typical  of  actual  school  work  in  composition, 
they  are  less  bookish,  less  formal,  more  original,  more  con- 
crete, and  closer  to  the  interests,  activities  and  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  The  limitation  of  the  scales  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  English  compositions  of  eighth  grade 
pupils,  and  the  use  of  a  separate  scale  for  each  of  the  four 
types  of  discourse,  make  the  Harvard-Xewton  Scales  decid- 
edly superior  to  the  Hillegas  Scale.  These  two  improvements 
come  much  nearer  to  answering  pedagogical  requirements,  but 
they  are  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  experimental-pedagogi- 
cal criteria  as  has  already  been  explained. 

Vn.     Criticism  of  Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  a  scientific  investigation  should  grow 
directly  out  of  the  results.  In  Dr.  Ballou's  study  the  results 
are  taken  at  their  face  value  and  are  not  subjected  to  analysis 
and  interpretation.  He  is  more  modest  in  what  he  claims  for 
his  scales  than  are  Dr.  Hillegas  and  Professor  Thomdike  in 
their  claims  regarding  the  Hillegas  Scale  and  other  similar 
scales. 

The  Harvard-X'ewton  Scales,  the  Hillegas  Scale,  and  vari- 
ous other  standard  tests  and  scales  are  being  used  by  super- 
visors, administrators,  and  investigators  for  administrative 
and  supervisory  purposes.  They  have  been  used  in  a  number 
of  school  surveys,  but  the  users  of  these  tests  and  scales  fail 
to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  administrative 
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and  the  pedagogical  application  of  a  scale.  Its  use  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  must  be  in  harmony  with  pedagogical 
conditions  and  requirements.  Both  the  Hillegas  Scale  and 
the  Harvard-Newton  Scales  fail  to  fulfill  pedagogical  require- 
ments in  that  they  regard  the  composition  work  of  pupils 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  result.  The  creators  and 
the  users  of  these  scales  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
question,  "  How  did  the  child  write  the  composition  ?  "  Ac- 
cording to  Meumann  (Abriss  der  experimentellen  Padagogik, 
p.  310),  the  efficiency  of  a  method  of  instruction  is  determined 
not  merely  by  the  outer  result,  but  more  so  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  result  is  reached.  He  says  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  a  result  is  reached  only  materially,  but  it  must  be 
so  reached  that  ( i )  the  highest  conceivable  formal  training 
of  the  mental  powers  of  the  child  is  secured;  (2)  the  result 
must  be  attained  by  methods  that  are  appropriate  to  the  stage 
of  development  and  to  the  individual  endowment  of  the  child ; 
(3)  the  method  must  have  a  desirable  moral  effect.  He 
points  out  that  certain  methods  of  instruction  and  of  learning 
can  strengthen  the  will  of  the  child,  increase  his  self-confi- 
dence, and  enhance  his  self-activity  while  other  methods  may 
have  the  contrary  effect.  In  view  of  this,  how  is  it  possible 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  pupil's  composition  work  or 
of  a  method  of  teaching  composition  merely  by  measuring  the 
result  by  the  Harvard-Newton  Scale?  From  the  point  of  view 
of  pedagogical  standards  the  most  essential  thing  is  not,  "  what 
results  did  the  child  attain  ?  "  but  "  how  did  he  attain  these 
results  ?  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  herein  lies 
the  greatest  defect  of  the  Harvard-Newton  Scales,  the  Hil- 
legas Scale,  and  all  other  standard  tests,  scales,  and  systems 
of  marking  that  consider  merely  the  material  results  of  the 
pupil's  work,  and  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  was  accomplished. 

VIII.     Summary  and  Suggestions. 

The  only  advantages  that  the  writer  can  see  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Ballou  and  those  who  cooperated  with  him  are,  first, 
that  it  shows  that  judgments  of  the  efficiency  of  children  in 
accomplishing  school  tasks,  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  a 
system  of  schools,  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  various  methods  of  teaching  and  of  learning,  can 
no  longer  be  left  to  the  opinions  of  an  individual  or  of  a  group 
©f  individuals.  Such  questions  must  be  answered  on  the  basis 
of  facts  that  are  derived  experimentally  by  the  use  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  investigation  and  in  accordance  with  peda- 
gogical aims,  conditions  and  criteria.  The  second  advantage 
of  Dr.  Ballou's  work  is  that  it  furnishes  us  a  good  illustration 
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of  the  cooperation  of  the  research  department  of  a  university 
with  a  school  system,  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  practical 
problems  that  confront  teachers  in  their  daily  work.  Peda- 
gogical theory  and  practice  would  make  enormous  forward 
strides  if  such  plans  of  cooperative  research  were  perfected 
and  extensively  applied  to  the  solution  of  pedagogical  prob- 
lems by  experimental-pedagogical  methods. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  can  get  more  uniform  and  less  vari- 
able results  in  judging  pupil's  compositions  by  means  of  the 
Harvard-Newton  Scales  than  by  ordinary  school  marks,  but 
the  scales  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  invalid  from  the 
scientific  and  the  pedagogical  points  of  view  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  aim  is  not  pedagogical  in  that  it  seeks  to  create  an 
'  objective  "  standard  for  measuring  composition  work  merely 

on  the  basis  of  results  without  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  results  were  obtained. 

2.  The  scales  are  not  based  upon  a  thorough  historical, 
critical,  comparative,  and  experimental  evaluation  of  previous 
investigations  in  composition  efficiency. 

3.  The  study  fails  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  individuality 
of  the  pupils  and  the  causal  relations  between  their  efficiency 
in  composition  and  their  latent  capacities  for  such  work,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  pedagogical  criteria  of  economy  and 
hygiene  of  learning. 

4.  The  methods  used  in  deriving  the  scales  are  faulty.  They 
are  purely  statistical  and  not  experimental-pedagogical. 

5.  The  scales  are  not  really  objective,  because  they  were 
derived  by  a  statistical  study  of  subjective  data-opinions. 

6.  The  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  scales  were 
formed  and  applied  are  wholly  arbitrary.  They  are  practical 
and  statistical,  not  scientific-pedagogical. 

7.  We  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  judgments  of  the 
various  judges  as  no  introspection  was  taken  at  the  time  of 
grading  and  ranking  the  compositions. 

8.  The  investigation  was  defective  in  its  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  that  it  lacked  both  a  preliminary  and  a  control  series. 

9.  The  scales  are  designed  to  measure  the  composition 
work  of  pupils  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  results.  They 
do  not  consider  the  question,  "  How  did  the  children  write 
the  compositions?  To  what  extent  is  each  composition  a  real 
expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  child?  What  was  the 
influence  of  the  work  on  the  inner  life  of  the  child  ?  " 

In  closing,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  he  has  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 
literature  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  of  school  efficiency 
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tests,  and  of  experience  with  students  and  practical  school 
men  working  along  these  lines,  namely,  that  there  are  many 
grave  dangers  that  seem  to  him  to  menace  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  a  true  science  of  education.     These  dangers  are — 

1.  The  hasty  acceptance  of  results  and  conclusions  without 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

2.  The  failure  to  realize  that  a  pedagogical  necessity  may 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  statistical  interpretation  and  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

3.  Ignorance  of  the  distinctions  between  tests  and  experi- 
ments. 

4.  The  attempt  to  solve  pedagogical  questions  without  re- 
gard to  the  criteria  and  methods  of  experimental  pedagogy 
and  experimental  didactics. 

5.  The  failure  to  evaluate  tests  and  experiments  historically, 
critically,  comparatively,  and  experimentally. 

6.  The  publication  of  data  and  of  the  conclusions  derived 
from  such  data  without  an  adequate  account  of  the  means, 
methods,  and  procedure  employed. 

7.  The  intrusion  of  personal,  political  and  commercial  mo- 
tives in  a  field  that  should  be  entirely  dominated  by  scientific 
and  pedagogical  motives. 

8.  The  employment  of  statistical  methods  for  the  solution 
of  pedagogical  problems, 

9.  Hasty  and  ill-considered  application  of  the  results  and 
conclusions  of  tests  and  experiments  in  pedagogical  practice. 

10.  The  invasion  of  the  field  of  experimental  pedagogy  by 
an  army  of  dilettantes  and  pedagogical  quacks  who  become 
"  scientists  "  overnight. 

We  must  guard  against  these  dangers,  for  it  is  only  by 
adhering  strictly  to  the  ideals  of  science  and  to  the  methods 
and  criteria  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  experimental  di- 
dactics that  we  can  hope  to  develop  a  scientific  pedagogy. 
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SYSTEMATIC  GUIDANCE  FOR  TEACHERS-IN- 
TRAINING  IN  THE  GRADES 


By  Charlotte  E.  Barnum,  Critic  Teacher,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Consciously  or  unconsciously,  training  school  students  be- 
gin during  their  practice-teaching  to  form  teaching  habits. 
If  the  training  during  this  period  is  to  be  effective,  the  stu- 
dents should  be  systematically  guided  to  conscious  effort  in 
the  formation  of  good  teaching  habits  and  those  habits  which 
are  most  important  should  stand  out  conspicuously  as  aims. 
It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  for  those  in  charge  of  this 
part  of  a  teacher's  training  (i)  to  determine  definitely  the 
habits  that  should  be  the  foremost  aims  of  the  practice- 
teaching  term  and  (2)  to  arrange  for  systematic  guidance  in 
the  formation  of  such  habits. 

In  deciding  what  habits  are  most  important  as  aims  for  the 
teacher-in-training,  my  conclusions  are  based  on  a  study  of 
training  school  graduates  during  their  first  years  of  teaching. 
Observation  of  their  work,  and  their  own  testimony  in  per- 
sonal conferences  reveal  certain  common  deficiencies.  What 
they  lack  should,  if  possible,  be  given  their  younger  sisters. 

These  are  the  lacks  that  seem  to  be  most  common  and  most 
serious : 

First,  young  teachers  lack  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  their 
own  work  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  experience.  In- 
stead of  this  many  of  them  have  unconsciously  acquired  the 
habit  of  rnourning  over  their  failures.  "  My  children  don't 
know  a  thing,"  has  a  familiar  ring  to  most  of  us. 

Can  we  train  these  young  people  from  the  very  beginning 
to  put  their  energy  into  reasoning  instead  of  emotion?  To 
keep  intellectual  side  up?  I  believe  we  can  if  we  go  at  it 
systematically.  And  it  is  certainly  worth  the  effort.  For  the 
establishing  of  such  a  habit  among  any  considerable  number 
of  our  youngest  teachers  would  make  for  a  more  professional 
spirit  and  a  more  scientific  attitude  of  mind  in  our  teaching 
force.  It  would  produce  teachers  less  reluctant  to  try  out 
new  methods  after  they  have  found  one  way  that  "  works." 
It  would  make  for  happiness  by  putting  a  teacher's  happiness 
in  her  own  hands.  We  of  New  York  were  officially  declared 
by  the  Hanus  report  on  the  New  York  elementary  schools 
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to  be  *'  static  and  discontented."  Awful  combination !  If 
such  a  state  of  mind  does  exist,  the  real  remedy  Hes  here. 
Teachers  so  often  say  now,  "  I  am  so  discouraged.  I  never 
receive  a  word  of  praise."  One  who  works  at  a  problem 
with  the  mental  attitude  of  the  scientist,  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server, has  little  need  of  praise  from  official  superiors.  Such 
a  teacher  is  not  likely  to  be  either  static  or  discontented. 
Satisfaction  comes  with  the  joy  of  discovery.  ^lental  de- 
pression has  little  hold  on  a  mind  actually  engaged  in  thought. 
Moreover  there  can  be  no  one  so  interested  in  a  teacher's 
work  as  she  herself.  No  one  on  earth  can  know  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  it  but  herself.  None  can  improve  it  much  but 
herself.  This  thought  gives  to  the  beginner  a  stimulating 
feeling  of  adulthood  and  prevents  any  attitude  of  slavishness. 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  laid  and  must  still  be  laid 
on  preparation  of  lessons.  I  would  not  decrease  the  time 
spent  in  preparation,  but  I  submit  that  a  very  important  factor 
in  preparation  is  lost  if  reflection  on  the  previous  work  of 
lesson  giving  and  on  the  observation  of  pupils'  response  is' 
neglected. 

This  brings  up  the  second  lack  that  young  teachers  exhibit ; 
the  habit  of  basing  the  work  they  present  to  their  pupils  on 
the  needs  of  the  individual  children.  It  is  a  verj'  difficult 
thing  to  gauge  the  abilities  of  forty-five  or  more  human  beings 
of  any  age.  It  is  an  equally  difficult  task  to  give  to  each  the 
exercise  that  is  the  next  logical  step  in  his  education.  It  is 
only  by  careful  observation  and  study  and  deep  thought  that 
these  two  things  can  be  done..  But  the  more  difficult  it  is  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  beginning  at  the  very  outset  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  observing  the  individual  child  and  adapting 
each  day's  work  to  his  needs.  Why  not  aim  straight  at  the 
goal  from  the  beginning? 

It  may  be  argued  that  to  place  such  an  aim  before  the 
beginner  is  bewildering  and  discouraging.  This  would  be  true 
if  the  work  of  training  were  not  made  systematic  and  obvi- 
ously progressive  toward  the  end  of  showing  the  students 
practical  ways  of  observing  and  studying  children  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  using  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  More- 
over, the  approach  to  the  subject  needs  to  be  attractive  and 
convincing.  Otherwise  a  scare,  and  shaken  confidence,  may 
follow  the  first  plunge. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  great  lack  of  our  young  teachers. 
It  may  be  called  a  lack  of  conviction  rather  than  a  lack  of 
habit.  Too  many  of  them  have  escaped  from  the  practice 
term  unconvinced  that  the  best  discipline  may  be  obtained 
through  good  teaching.      They  cling  to  the  idea  that  if  they 
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could  "  get  discipline  first,"  teaching  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter. The  expression  of  the  opposite  view  by  critic  or  other 
school  official  usually  is  met  by  teachers-in-training  with  polite 
silence  and  among  themselves  they  say,  "  It  isn't  the  teach- 
ing. It's  the  discipline."  This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  glossed 
over  and  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  better  to  grapple 
with  it  at  the  outset,  for  so  often  unhappiness  and  loss  of 
health  and  spirits  are  the  result  of  this  struggle  to  "  get 
discipline  first."  An  unusually  frank  young  teacher  told  this 
incident  of  her  experience.  "  I  was  told  to  go  and  take  a 
class  that  I  had  had  before.  On  the  previous  occasion  I  had 
tried  to  manage  my  work  according  to  training  school  pre- 
cept. The  result  had  been  Bedlam.  As  I  walked  toward 
the  room  this  time,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I'll  just  throw  over 
my  ideals.  They  don't  work.'  So  I  scolded.  I  punished. 
I  hollered.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  had  found  out  that  those 
things  did  not  work  either." 

This  young  woman's  experience  is  typical,  and  the  conclu- 
sion usually  drawn  is  a  hopeless  one.  "  It  is  my  personality 
that  is  wrong."  The  slough  of  despond  into  which  this  throws 
a  teacher,  too  often,  leads  to  a  surreptitious  use  of  the  rod. 
Now  the  rod  is  forbidden  and  the  only  way  to  teach  happily 
without  the  rod  is  to  teach  well.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  too  much  effort  cannot  be  spent  on  establishing  the  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  pupil-teachers  that  their  salvation 
in  "  discipline  "  is  to  be  sought  in  good  teaching. 

The  following  exercises  are  arranged  to  enable  a  critic 
teacher  to  give  systematic  guidance  to  the  teacher-in-training 
along  the  three  lines  mentioned  above.  Their  arrangement 
presupposes  a  weekly  conference  with  critic  and  fellow  stu- 
dents on  the  subjects  suggested  under  the  heading  "  oral." 
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CONFERENXE  I 


Daily  Preparation 
Written 

Choose  two  successive  lessons 
given  by  you,  this  week,  in  the 
same  subject,  to  the  same  pupils. 
Write  your  preparation  of  the 
second  lesson.  Show  specifically 
how  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  children,  gained  in 
the  giving  of  the  first  lesson,  in- 
fluenced your  second  lesson  plan. 

Use   this  outline. 

1.  Observation   of  the   children 

during  the  first  lesson. 

Written  work,  if  any. 

Oral    work,    if    any. 

Time  limit  of  power  of  atten- 
tion. 

Habits  of  industry. 

Response  to   commendation. 

Response  to  reproof. 

2.  Reflection  on  your  own  work 

in  the  first  lesson. 

a.  What  had  you  done  in 
the  first  lesson,  that  proved 
effective?  Show  how  the 
children's  response  proved 
this    effectiveness. 

b.  What  had  you  done  during 
the  first  lesson  that  proved 
ineffective?  Show  how  the 
children's  response  proved 
this   ineffectiveness. 

3.  Resulting  lesson  plan. 

Conference  II 


Oral 

Bring  up  for  discussion  any 
serious  difficulties  that  arose  in 
your  work  on  topic  one  or  topic 
two  of  the  written  exercise. 

If  you  found  yourself  unable 
in  your  second  lesson  plan  to  pro- 
vide suitable  work  for  all  of  the 
children,  bring  up  the  difficult 
cases   for   discussion. 


Executive 
Written 

Keep  a  daily  record  of  your  use 
of  the  children's  time.  Compare 
it  with  the  allotment  of  time  in 
the  course  of   study. 

How  many  times  this  week 
have  you  run  over  the  time  al- 
lotted for  a  lesson? 

How  many  times  this  week 
have  you  been  obliged  to  leave 
a  lesson  unfinished  because  the 
time  allotted  was  gone? 

How  many  times  have  you  fin- 
ished the  lesson  planned  before 
the  time  allotted  was  gone? 

State  the  cause  or  causes  in 
each   case. 

What  is  your  present- plan  for 
avoiding  the  repetition  of  such 
occurrences? 


Ability 

Oral 

Make  a  daily  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  in  your  class 
who  spent  any  part  of  the  day 
in  idleness.  Estimate  the  amount 
of  time  so  spent. 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
cause  of  such  idleness  and  to 
suggest    remedies. 
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Conference  III 


Written 
Choose     some     occasion     this 
week   when    your    class    did   not 
follow   your   lead.     Briefly   state 
the  circumstances  and  try  to  ac- 
count for  your  trouble. 
Was   it   due   to   peculiarity   of 
external   circumstance 
lesson 
teacher 
class 
If   you   could   live    that    hour 
over  again,  how  would  you  act? 


Discipline 

Oral 

1.  Try  to  analyze  the  quality 
of   leadership. 

2.  Why  does  a  teacher  need  it? 

3.  Can  it  be  consciously  ac- 
quired?    If  so,  how? 

4.  Consider  some  historic  lead- 
ers of  mankind. 

a.  What  reasons  are  there  for 
supposing  them  to  have 
been  experts  in  their  field 
of  work? 

b.  How  did  they  show  under- 
standing of  their  follow- 
ers? 

5.  Think  of  that  teacher,  of  all 
those  you  have  had  in  the  past, 
whom  you  followed  most  will- 
ingly. 

a.  How  did  she  show  mastery 
of  subject  and  method? 

b.  In  what  ways  did  she  show 
appreciative  understanding 
of  her  pupils? 


Conference  IV 
Study  of  a  Troublesome  Child 


Written 
Make  an  appreciative  study  of 
a  troublesome  child. 
His  abilities. 
His  difficulties.     ' 
His  achievements. 
His  efforts. 


Oral 

1.  What  ways  did  you  find  of 
studying  this  child  in  the  class- 
room?    Outside  the  class-room? 

2.  In  what  respect  has  your 
studying  him  helped  him?     You? 

3.  If  you  had  known  as  much 
about  him  in  the  beginning  as  you 
do  now,  how  would  you  have 
been  enabled  to  avoid  mistakes 
in  dealing  with  him? 
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Conference  V 


Treatment  of 
Written 

1.  Make  a  study  of  an  espe- 
cially able  chiH.  (From  the  same 
grade  if  possible.) 

2.  Make  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  children  about  whom 
you  have  written.  Use  the  out- 
line on  your  last  mimeographed 
sheet  for  general  topics,  and  use 
the  lessons, — arithmetic,  etc./—' 
for  sub-topics. 


the  Individual 

Oral 

1.  Give  arguments  for  and 
against  giving  such  children  si- 
multaneous  instruction. 

2.  What  are  the  probable  re- 
sults to  each  if  they  are  treated 
alike  ? 

3.  What  advantages  are  there 
to  each  if  they  are  taught  indi- 
vidually ? 

4.  If  you  have  given  individual 
instruction  when  you  were  in 
charge  of  a  whole  class,  how  did 
you  manage  it? 

Base  your  answers  to  the  above 
questions  on  observations  and  ex- 
periments made  this  week. 


Conference  VI 


'         Groups 
Written 

1.  Mount  the  best  device  you 
have  used  for  a  group  working 
independently  of  the  teacher. 

2.  If  possible,  show  specifically 
that 

a.  The  device  drills  or  teaches 
something. 

b.  The  device  does  no  harm. 

c.  The  work  planned  is 
closely  related  to  the  work 
of  the  grade. 

d.  Simpler  materials  could 
not  have  accomplished  the 
same  result. 

e.  The  device  does  not  re- 
quire too  much  preparation 
on  the  part  of  tiie  teacher. 

3.  If  your  device  is  deficient  in 
any  one  of  these  essentials,  how 
do  you  plan  to  improve  it? 


Oral 

1.  On  what  basis  had  the  class 
been  divided  when  this  device 
was  used? 

2.  How  did  you  induce  the 
group  working  on  this  device  to 
do  their  best? 

3.  How  did  you  provide  the 
children  in  this  group  with  an 
incentive  for  better  work  next 
time? 
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Conference  VII 
Presentation 


Written 
I.  Choose  the  lesson  given  by 
you  this  week,  in  which  the  pres- 
entation was  most  nearly  satis- 
factory to  you.  Try  to  account 
specifically  for  your  success. 

a.  Did  the  children  gain  in 
knowledge  or  skill? 

b.  Was  the  gain  made 
through 

observation, 
reasoning, 
exercise, 
being  told? 
Show  that  the  way  chosen  was 
the  best  under  the  circumstances. 

c.  Why  did  the  children  put 
forth  effort?  Was  it  due 
to 

attractiveness  of  aim, 
desire  for  knowledge, 
delight  in  consciousness 

of  growing  power, 
hope  of  material  reward, 
fear  of  punishment? 
Show  that  the  incentives  used 
were   the   highest   that   could   be 
expected  to  appeal. 


Oral 

1.  How  do  you  judge  of  your 
own  success  in  the  presentation 
of  a  lesson? 

2.  What  incentives  have  lyou 
found  good  to  call  forth  the  chil- 
dren's  effort? 

3.  Should  an  aim  be  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  every  lesson? 

4.  When  have  you  found  it 
wise  to  re-present  subject  matter? 


Conference  VIII 


Written 


Drill— Oral- 


1.  Describe  the  best  drill  you 
have  used  for  a  group  working 
independently  of   the   teacher. 

2.  On  what  basis  were  the  chil- 
dren who  took  the  drill  selected? 

3.  State  any  reason  you  may 
have  for  believing  this  drill  inde- 
pendent of  the  teacher  better 
than  one  conducted  by  the 
teacher. 


—Silent 

Oral 

1.  How  do  you  determine  when 
a  class  is  ready  for  oral  drill? 

2.  How  do  you  prevent  a  class 
from  suffering  through  hearing 
wrong  answers? 

3.  How  do  you  provide  for  the 
extra  drill  which  the  child  who 
fails  needs? 

4.  How  do  you  make  sure  that 
the  children  not  reciting  put  forth 
effort? 

5.  When  do  you  consider  fur- 
ther drill   unnecessary? 
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Written 


Gjnference  IX 
Blackboard  Work 


1.  Outline  the  best  lesson  plan 
you  have  used,  in  which  children's 
blackboard  work  was  an  impor- 
tant factor. 

2.  In  just  what  ways  was  the 
lesson  more  profitable  than  it 
would  have  been  without  any 
pupil's  board  work? 

3.  Were  you  able  to  train  the 
children's  sense  of  relative  values 
by  your  method  of  criticism  of 
this  work?     How? 


Oral 


Choose  one  of  the  following 
topics  to  talk  on : 

Care  of  boards. 

Work  to  be  left  on  the  boards. 

Sketch  maps,  diagrams,  illus- 
trations,  etc. 

Use  of  boards  for  organiza- 
tion. 

Children's  criticism  of  chil- 
dren's board  work. 

How  to  avoid  the  inviting  of 
cheating. 


Conference  X 


Written. 


Interest 


1.  Describe  a  lesson  given  by 
you,  in  which  you  first  saw  signs 
of  loss  of  interest  and  then  took 
effective  measures  to  regain  in- 
terest. 

2.  By  what  means  did  you  de- 
tect the  first  loss  of  interest? 

3.  How  many  had  lost  interest 
when  you  became  aware  of  the 
trouble  ? 

4.  By  what  means  did  you  re- 
gain interest? 

5.  By  what  means  did  you  hold 
the  interest  after  it  was  regained  ? 


Oral 

1.  During  the  week  make  a 
daily  list  of  the  signs  of  lack  of 
interest  you  observe. 

2.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  flagging 
interest? 

3.  As  a  result  of  this  week's 
reflection,  what  plans  have  you 
for  foreseeing  and  preventing 
flagging  interest? 
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The  following  exercises  show  how  the  same  ideas  are  car- 
ried out  in  special  method: 


Conference  XI 


Written 


Applications 


1.  Describe  the  best  arithmetic 
drill  you  have  given.  Show  spe- 
cifically hovir  it  fulfills  the  require- 
ments suggested  by  our  oral 
exercise  of  conference  VIII. 

2.  Describe  the  best  arithmetic 
lesson  plan  you  have  used,  virhich 
provides  for  every  pupil's  work- 
ing arithmetic  every  minute  of 
the  arithmetic  period.  Show 
specifically  how  you  used  pupils' 
blackboard  work,  avoided  invit- 
ing cheating,  provided  against 
wasting  pupils'  time,  provided 
against  wasting  the  teacher's 
time. 


to  Arithmetic 

Oral 

1.  What  is  the  most  profitable 
arithmetic  work  you  have  found 
for  a  group  working  independ- 
ently of   the  teacher? 

2.  What  do  you  regard  as  the 
most  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  an  arithmetic 
lesson?  Refer  to  our  paper  on 
daily  preparation. 


Conference  XII 


English  (Oral 
Written 

1.  Make  a  study  of  two  of  your 
pupils,  one,  the  ablest  in  oral 
composition,  the  other,  the  least 
able. 

Rate  each  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 
Thought 

Spontaneity 

Content 

Coherence 
Language 

Vocabulary 

Pronunciation 

Enunciation 

Grammar 

2.  State  specifically  what  you 
have  done  to  raise  class  standards 
and  add  to  class  interest  while 
giving  the  ablest  child  the  exer- 
cise he  needed. 

3.  State  how  you  improved  the 
work  of  the  least  able  child  with- 
out destroying  class  interest  or 
lowering  class  standards. 


Composition) 

Oral 

1.  What  steps  have  you  taken 
to  provide  your  pupils  with  an 
interested  audience  for  oral  com- 
position  work  ? 

2.  What  individual  or  group 
work  have  you  done  to  insure 
good  oral  composition? 

3.  How  have  you  used  the 
blackboard   in    oral   composition? 

4.  How  have  you  found  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  progress  toward 
more  correct  speech  without  in- 
terfering with  spontaneity? 
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Written 


Conference  XIII 
Physical  Training 


Oral 


1.  Choose  one  or  more  of  your 
pupils  who  are  deficient  under  one 
or  more  of  the  following  heads: 

a.  Posture  habits 

1.  Well  poised  head 

2.  Broad  high  chest 

3.  Erect  trunk 

4.  Weight  forward 

b.  Motor  habits 

1.  Prompt  response 

2.  Accuracy 

3.  Strength  of  motor  con- 

traction. 

2.  If,  after  studying  these  de- 
ficient pupils,  you  dealt  with  them 
in  class  exercise,  tell  exactly  how 
you  did  it. 

3.  If  you  have  used  team  or 
group  work  or  have  given  indi- 
vidual instruction,  tell  exactly 
what  you  did  in  each  case. 


1.  What  do  you  do  when  a 
small  number  perform  an  exercise 
badly?     A  large  number?     One? 

2.  What  incentives  have  you 
found  effective  in  your  effort  to 
get  vigorous  work?  To  create 
play  spirit? 

3.  Present  for  discussion  any 
puzzling  case  that  comes  up  in 
your  study  of  individuals  for  the 
written  exercise. 


Conference  XIV 


Written 

1.  Give  a  lesson  in  one  of  the 
subjects  named  above.  Let  your 
lesson  end  with  a  short  written 
test. 

2.  Write  out  the  questions. 

3.  Tell  how  many  answered 
each  question  correctly. 

4.  Make  a  carefully  detailed 
lesson  plan  for  the  next  lesson  on 
the  subject.  Show  by  reference 
to  the  children's  papers  that  your 
lesson  plan,  if  followed,  will  give 
to  each  pupil  the  instruction  he 
needs  and  will  waste  no  one's 
time. 


Geography — History 

Oral 

1.  If  the  first  lesson  about  which 
you  have  written  involved  the 
oral  reading  of  text  by  the  class, 
tell  exactly  how  you  amplified  or 
questioned  to  induce  the  children 
to  imagine  or  realize  the  facts. 
What  points  did  you  emphasize? 
By  what  means  did  you  make 
them   stand  out? 

2.  If  the  lesson  involved  the 
use  of  material  or  maps,  tell  ex- 
actly what  material  was  used  and 
how  it  was  used. 
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Conference  XV 


Written 

1.  Choose  from  a  set  of  draw- 
ings made  under  your  supervision 
those  in  which  the  child's  last 
effort  was  worse  than  his  first. 
Tell  briefly  in  what  respect  each 
paper  was  unsatisfactory. 

2.  If  you  could  give  the  lesson 
over  again,  how  would  you  pre- 
vent this    from   happening? 


Drawing 


Oral 

1.  How  many  drawings  do  your 
pupils  make  during  one  drawing 
lesson?     How  do  you  decide? 

2.  How  do  you  provide  for  im- 
provement in  the  successive 
drawings? 


Written 

1.  In  the  first  written  lesson  you 
give  this  week,  note  the  children 
who  are  deficient  under  one  or 
more  of  these  heads ; 

a.  ability  to  take  good  posture 

b.  ability    to    maintain    good 

posture  ! 

c.  ability  to  use  correct,  move- 

ment. 

2.  Tell  concerninig  each  child 
what  you  did  for  him  during  sub- 
sequent lessons  and  the  result. 


Conference  XVI 
Penmanship 


Oral 

1.  What  plan  have  you  used  to 
prevent  children  who  fail  to  main- 
tain good  writing  position  from 
continuing  to  write  in  bad  posi- 
tion? 

2.  How  do  you  induce  pupils  to 
write  better  when  they  make  a 
second  line  of  the  same  exercise? 


Conference  XVII 


Teaching. 
Written 

1.  State  all  the  ways  for  avoid- 
ing "  lock-step "  teaching  sug- 
gested in  this  term's  work  in  note 
book,  class  discussion,  written 
criticism  or  interview. 

2.  Describe  the  lesson  given  by 
you  this  term,  in  which  you  most 
nearly  provided  every  child  with 
exactly  the  work  he  needed. 


{A   Summary.) 

Oral 

1.  Why    do    your    pupils    obey 
you? 

2.  Why  do  your  pupils  put  forth 
effort? 
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The  following  exercise  is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  guidance 
given  to  pupil-teachers  who  show  marked  deficiency  along 
specific  lines : 

Special  ExERasE  fmi  a  Student  Inclined  to  Domineer 

Write  this -exercise  every  day  for  a  week. 

Watch  yourself  from  two-fifty  till  the  children  are  dismissed.  As 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  write  down  all  you  can  remember  having 
said   during  that  ten   minutes. 

How  many  remarks  were  unnecessary? 

How  many  remarks  were     repetitions  of  commands? 

How  many  were  commendatory? 

How  many  were  reproving? 

I.  Character  of   commendation. 

1.  Did  you  commend  often  enough  to  minimize  discouragement? 

2.  Did  you  commend  so  as  to 

emphasize  exactlj-  what  was  good? 

leave  in  the  mind  of  the  child  commended  a  desire  to  do 
better  yet? 

3.  Did  you  make  use  of  a  smile  and  nod  of  approval? 
II.  Character  of  reproof. 

1.  Did  you  avoid  all  unnecessary  reproof? 

2.  Did  you  reprove  with  impressive  gravity? 

3.  Did  you  administer  punishment  justly? 

4.  Did  you  give  reproof  in  private  when  possible? 

5.  Did  you  make  use  of  a  reproving  shake  of  the  head? 

III.  Character  of  commands. 

1.  Were  your  commands  reasonable? 

2.  Did  you  succeed  in  giving  each  command  once  only? 

3.  Were  your  commands  given  in  a  quiet  forceful  manner? 

IV.  Character  of  children's  response. 

1.  Did  your  pupils  obey  exactly? 

2.  Did  they  obey  promptly? 

3.  Did  they  obey  willingly? 

4.  Did  they  smile  at  you  readily? 

At  the  end  of  the  week  examine  your  exercise  papers  and  state  in 
what  respects  you  have  made  your  greatest  improvement. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  INTO  PEDAGOGY  OF  SOME 

USEFUL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICAL 

CONCEPTS 


By  Samuel  W.  Fernberger,  Qark  University- 


Some  years  ago,  Crampton  (2,  3)  published  a  number  of 
exceedingly  interesting  observations  on  the  distribution  of  pre- 
pubescents,  pubescents  and  post-pubescents  for  the  different 
ages.  Crampton's  main  thesis  was  that  we  should  not  con- 
sider, as  of  primary  importance,  the  chronological  age  of  the 
school  child,  but  that  we  must  rather  consider  the  physiologi- 
cal age.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  results  show  that 
marked  variations  in  height,  weight,  strength  and  scholarship 
occur  when  we  compare  the  groups  in  different  stages  of 
pubescence,  for  the  same  ages. 

These  observations  were  made  on  3,835  boys  at  different 
ages  from  12.25  to  18.25  years. ^  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  classes  of  pre-pubescence,  pubescence  and  post-pubescence 
are  given  for  half-yearly  groups.  Although  the  correlated 
findings  of  weight,  height  and  the  like  are  of  exceedingly 
great  importance,  nevertheless  we  shall  consider  in  this  paper 
only  the  distribution  curves  of  the  three  categories  for  the 
different  ages. 

Crampton  introduces  his  longer  article  by  a  paper  on  sta- 
tistical methods.(i)  In  this  paper,  he  considers  the  value  of 
a  statistical  treatment  of  problems  of  this  kind  and  discusses 
briefly  such  considerations  as  the  index  of  variability,  fre- 
quency distributions  and  the  like.  The  author  is  quite  right 
in  his  excellent  treatment  and  in  his  emphasis  of  the  value 
of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  problems  of  this 
sort.  We  shall  try  and  show,  however,  that  a  still  further 
statistical  treatment  will  materially  increase  the  value  of  these 
results. 

Crampton  has  plotted  his  percentage  results  for  the  differ- 
ent ages  in  the  form  of  curves.  The  ages,  at  half-year  inter- 
vals, are  laid  off  at  equal  distances  along  the  abscissa  while 
the  percentages  are  erected  as  ordinates.     The  curves  are,  of 

1  In  the  first  article  mentioned,  which  is  a  syllabus  of  the  later  and 
much  longer  article,  the  number  of  observations  recorded  is  4.800. 
This  is  probably  a  misprint  as  the  percentages  of  the  different  stages 
of  pubescence  are  the  same  in  the  two  papers. 
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course,  three  in  number ;  one  curve  for  each  of  the  three  cate- 
gories considered.  The  frequency  curve  for  pre-pubescents 
starts  in,  at  the  lower  ages,  with  high  values  and  falls  at  first 
rapidly  and  then  more  slowly  until  it  reaches  the  abscissa. 
The  curve  for  the  post-pubescents  has  an  exactly  opposite 
course;  starting  at  the  lower  ages  with  low  values,  rising  at 
first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly  and  finally  more  slowly  again 
until  the  values  reach  a  relative  frequency  of  unity.  The 
curve  for  pubescents  is,  however,  very  different  in  form.  It 
is  of  the  true  bilaterally  symmetrical,  bell-shaped  Gaussian 
form.  It  starts  with  low  values  at  the  lower  ages,  rises  to  a 
maximum,  then  falls  away  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  and 
finally  again  more  slowly  until  it  reaches  the  abscissa.  An 
examination  of  these  curves  shows  that  they  are  not  complete 
as  they  are  not  extended  enough  toward  the  younger  ages, — 
the  curve  for  pre-pubescents  stopping  at  a  relative  frequency 
of  0.81  (12.25  years),  that  for  pubescents  at  a  value  of  0.16, 
and  that  for  post-pubescents  at  0.02.  As  far  as  has  been 
determined,  however,  the  curves  are  perfectly  symmetrical. 
One  is  impressed  with  the  regularity  of  the  curves ;  and  in- 
deed, this  is  one  of  the  very  best  indications  of  the  excellence 
of  the  data  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  number  of  cases 
considered. 

Once  these  curves  had  been  constructed,  however,  the  au- 
thor made  little  use  of  them  in  his  discussion.  He  rather 
discusses  the  frequencies  themselves  upon  which  the  curves 
are  based.     These  frequencies  appear  in  the  following  table. 


Relati\"e  Frequencies  of  Occurrence  for  Different  Aces  of  Various  Stacks  of 
Pubescence.     (From  Crampton). 


J12.25 

12.75 

13.25 

13.75 

14.25 

14.75 

15.25 

15.75 

16.25 

16.75 

17.25 

17.75 

18.25 

Fre-pubescents.j  0.81 

0.69 

0.55 

0.41 

0.26 

0.16 

0.09 

0.05 

0.02 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Pubescents 1  0.16 

0.25 

0.26 

0.28 

0.28 

0.24    0.20 

0.10 

0.04 

0.04 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

Post  pubescents,  0.02 

i 

0.06 

0.18 

0.31 

0.45 

O.6OI  0.701  0.85 

1            1 

0.93 

0.95 

0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

Let  us  quote  in  this  connection  the  following  from  Ter- 
man's  (6)  discussion  of  the  results.  "  The  above  curves  show 
that  17%  of  the  boys  whose  ages  fall  between  12  and  12.50 
years  have  already  entered  upon  the  pubertal  transition  and 
that  by  14  years  the  number  has  increased  to  70%.  Further, 
that  about  4%  of  the  boys  have  completed  the  transition  by 
12.25  years  and  by  15.75  years  about  80%.  At  13.75  years, 
or  about  the  beginning  of  the  high  school  period,  the  number 
of  pre-pubescents.  pubescents  and  post-pubescents  is  almost 
exactly  equal."     Such  a  series  of  statements  may  be  more  or 
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less  true,  and  indeed,  of  considerable  pragmatic  value.  Ter- 
man's  discussion,  however,  is  loose  and  far  from  accurate,  as 
a  consideration  of  the  actual  percentages  will  show  at  a  glance. 
And  certainly,  complete  and  detailed  accuracy  is  essential  in 
any  statistical  consideration.  The  greater  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  exactness  of  the  final  values  obtained  by  statistical 
treatment  from  our  raw  data,  just  so  much  greater  will  be 
the  significance  of  those  final  values. 

One  of  our  students,  Mr.  R.  B.  Teachout,  A.  M.,  called  our 
attention  to  these  curves  and  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  form  of  the  so-called  curves  of  the 
Psychometric  Functions,  well  known  in  psychology.  These 
curves  of  the  Psychometric  Functions  represent  the  relative 
frequencies  for  the  various  categories  of  judgment  as  func- 
tion of  all  the  different  intensities  of  the  comparison  stimuli 
in  the  determination  of  the  sensitivity  of  a  subject.  By  an 
empirical  determination  of  a  number  of  points  for  these  curves, 
one  is  able  to  calculate  the  height  of  the  curve  at  any  point. 
These  curves  of  the  Psychometric  Functions  are  identical  in 
form  with  the  curves  for  the  frequencies  of  the  different 
stages  in  puberty;  the  curve  for  the  less  judgments  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  pre-pubescents ;  the  curve  for  the 
greater  judgments  corresponding  to  that  of  the  post-pubes- 
cents,  and  that  for  the  equal  judgments  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  pubescents.  In  psychology,  curves  of  the  Psychometric 
Functions  of  this  general  form  are  known  by  fairly  wide 
experience  and  have  been  proven  to  fit  the  facts  of  observa- 
tion for  several  sense  fields.  This  correspondence  with  the 
observed  facts  was  determined  for  lifted  weights  by  Ur- 
ban (8)  ;  for  sound  intensities  by  Urban  on  the  basis  of  Kel- 
ler's results  (9)  ;  and  for  judgments  of  the  lengths  of  lines 
by  Maxfield.(5) 

These  considerations  underlie  the  Method  of  Constant 
Stimuli.  For  proper  application  of  this  method  several  con- 
ditions must  be  met.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that 
the  number  of  categories  considered  must  be  odd  in  number, 
and  that  such  categories  must  be  mutually  exclusive.  The 
determinations  must  be  made  for  values  along  the  abscissa 
which  are  extended  enough  so  that  the  "  tails  "  of  the  curves 
may  be  determined  to  at  least  a  reasonable  extent.  If  the 
increments  are  equidistant,  the  calculations  are  exceedingly 
shortened.  Inasmuch  as  the  categories  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, the  frequencies  for  all  of  the  categories  for  any  value 
on  the  abcissa  will  add  up  to  unity.  Hence,  only  two  curves 
need  be  calculated  since  the  third  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  the  other  two  curves 
at  the  different  points  on  the  abscissa  from  unity. 
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In  such  a  treatment,  the  two  extreme  categories  are  treated 
separately.  From  the  observed  relative  frequencies  of  the 
greater  and  less  categories  (post-pubescent  and  pre-pubescent 
in  this  case)  two  values  h  and  c  are  calculated.^  These  values 
are  of  great  significance  as  the  size  of  the  h  determines  the 
steepness  of-  the  curve,  and  the  size  of  the  c  determines  the 
position  of  the  curve  on  the  abscissa.  The  larger  the  size  of 
the  h,  the  steeper  will  be  the  curve ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
sider this  value  as  a  Coefficient  of  Precision  as  it  obviously 
indicates  the  degree  of  scattering  of  the  results.  As  the  value 
of  the  c  increases  in  size  the  entire  curve  is  pushed  to  the 
right  along  the  abscissa. 

Once  these  values  of  li  and  c  have  been  obtained  for  the 
two  extreme  categories,  they  may  be  used  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage. This  is  apparent  when  we  know  that  the  relation 
c/h  defines  the  threshold ;  the  upper  threshold  if  the  h  and  c 
of  the  greater  category  have  been  used,  the  lower  threshold 
if  we  have  employed  the  h  and  c  of  the  lesser  category.  These 
thresholds,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The 
upper  threshold  is  that  point  on  the  abscissa  where  the  curve 
for  the  greater  category  assumes  a  value  of  0.5.  In  our 
present  example  it  would  mark  that  age  where  just  50%  of 
all  of  the  cases  would  be  post-pubescents.  The  lower  thres- 
hold is  that  point  on  the  abscissa  where  the  curve  for  the  less 
category  assumes  a  value  of  0.5 ;  or  in  our  present  example, 
that  age  where  just  50%  of  the  children  would  be  pre- 
pubescents.  The  distance  between  these  two  threshold  values 
is  the  Interval  of  Uncertainty.  In  other  words,  the  two 
thresholds  mark  the  boundaries  between  which  no  one  of  the 
three  categories  will  be  represented  by  50%  of  the  cases  for 
any  value  of  the  abscissa. 

Still  one  other  value  of  importance  may  be  calculated  from 
the  values  now  at  hand.  This,  in  psycholog\-,  is  the  Point  of 
Subjective   Equality  and    is    determined    by   the  expression 

C    ~("  Co 

.  V  ,  " .  This  determines  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
hi  -f  ho  *^ 

curves  of  the  extreme  categories.  It  has  been  shown  by  large 
experience  that  this  value  corresponds  ver)'  closely  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  curve  of  the  middle  category.  Hence 
this  value  marks  the  most  probable  point  of  the  highest  fre- 
quency of  our  middle  category. 

2  In  this  short  paper  we  cannot  go  into  the  actual  methods  of 
calculation  of  the  various  values.  These  methods  of  calculation  have 
been  carefully  and  clearly  described.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Fem- 
berger  (4)  and  to  Urban  (7).  The  calculations  by  these  methods 
are  fairly  intricate  but  the  labor  is  greatly  reduced  if  the  results 
are  in  such  a  form  that  Urban's  tables,  quoted  above,  may  be  applied. 
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We  pointed  out  above  that  Crampton's  results  conform  to 
all,  with  one  possible  exception,  of  the  requirements  for  the 
application  of  the  procedure  of  the  Method  of  Constant  Stim- 
uli. These  results  fall  into  three  mutually  exclusive  cate- 
gories. The  age  increments  are  equally  distant  and  odd  in 
number.  The  smoothness  of  the  curves  shows  that  a.  suffi- 
cient number  of  determinations  have  been  made.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  the  actual  application  of  this  method  is  that 
an  equal  number  of  determinations  should  be  made  for  each 
increment.  This  was  probably  not  the  case  in  Crampton's 
investigation ;  at  least  the  number  of  increments  do  not  divide 
equally  into  the  number  of  reported  observations.  However 
as  we  are  dealing  with  observed  relative  frequencies,  we  may 
waive  this  objection  and  use  these  results  for  an  example. 

By  submitting  these  data  to  the  calculations,  we  obtain  the 
following  values: 

Coefficient  of  Precision  of  Pre-pubescents . . .  .  0.51630 

Coefficient  of  Precision  of  Post-pubescents . . .  .  0.55726 

"  Threshold  "  for  Pre-pubescents  13.424  years 

"  Threshold  "  for  Post-pubescents   14-478  years 

Point  of  Highest  Frequency  of  Pubescents.  ...  13.971  years 

Interval  of  Uncertainty   i .  054  years 

We  first  note  that  the  Coefficients  of  Precision  for  the  pre- 
pubescents  and  the  post-pubescents  are  almost  identical,  or 
at  least  very  similar.  This  means  that  the  two  curves  have 
approximately  the  same  steepness.  In  other  words,  it  means 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  onset  of  puberty  for  the  different 
ages  is  about  the  same  as  the  rapidity  of  the  completion  of 
the  period  of  puberty  for  the  different  ages.  The  fact  that 
the  point  of  highest  frequency  of  pubescents  falls  at  13.971 
years  is  also  of  interest  as  being  a  most  exact  and  detailed 
determination.  The  interval  of  uncertainty  of  1.054  years  is 
really  a  measure  of  the  sensitiveness  of  this  group  to  this 
transition  stage.  If,  in  some  other  group,  we  found  that  the 
interval  of  uncertainty  was  larger,  it  would  mean  that  the 
period  of  transition  was  relatively  longer  for  this  second 
group.  The  values  of  the  thresholds  are,  perhaps,  of  greater 
interest  and  value.  We  find  that  at  13.424  years  just  50% 
of  our  group  have  failed  to  reach  the  stage  of  puberty ;  and 
that  by  14.478  years  just  50%  of  our  group  have  passed 
through  that  stage. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  relative  frequencies  found 
on  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  events  in  the  past,  we  may  consider  these 
in  the  nature  of  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
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in  the  future,  provided  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
conditions.  Hence  our  thresholds  gain  new  significance,  and 
we  may  redefine  them  in  the  following  manner.  The  upper 
threshold  is  that  age  at  which,  under  our  given  conditions,  we 
may  expect  post-pubescents  with  a  probability  of  0.5  or  in 
50%  of  the  cases.  Similarly,  the  lower  threshold  is  that  age 
at  which,  under  our  given  conditions,  we  may  expect  pre- 
pubescents  with  a  probability  of  0.5  or  in  50%  of  the  cases. 

But  our  conditions  do  not  remain  the  same  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  measures  and  values  discussed  in  this 
paper  are  of  great  significance.  By  means  of  these  values, 
conventional  but  still  most  widely  accepted  and  exceedingly 
well  understood  mathematically,  we  may  obtain  a  direct  meas- 
ure of  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  conditions  on  the  various 
categories  under  consideration.  For  example,  Crampton  dis- 
cusses the  differences  in  the  onset  of  puberty  between  Italian 
and  American  children.  Also  he  discusses  similar  effects  be- 
tween children  born  of  foreign  and  of  American  parents. 
This  he  does  on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  the  percentages 
for  each  age  and  of  the  frequency  curves.  His  discussion, 
however,  appears  to  lack  a  desired  degree  of  definiteness  and 
enthusiasm.  This  is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  values 
which  he  is  discussing  lack  sufficient  definiteness.  It  would 
be  very  much  more  worth  while  to  select  a  certain  point  on 
the  curve,  as  we  have  arbitrarily  selected  0.5  for  the  cur\'es 
of  the  two  extreme  categories,  and  study  the  movements  of 
these  points  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  constants  which 
determine  the  shape  of  the  curves  and  their  position  on  the 
abscissa.  In  a  similar  manner,  by  comparing  these  values  one 
could  study  the  effect  of  nationality,  climate,  diet  or  what  not 
upon  the  various  stages  of  puberty.  To  study  the  effect  of 
climate,  one  would  determine  the  relative  frequencies  on  the 
basis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  determinations,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  different  categories  and  for  the  different  ages  for 
two  groups  under  the  different  climatic  conditions.  Then  one 
could  at  once  compare  the  values  derived  from  these  func- 
tional curves. 

But  the  introduction  of  these  methods  and  of  the  concept 
of  the  thresholds,  we  believe.  •  will  have  a  \Arider  application 
than  we  have  thus  far  indicated.  There  are  many  factors 
which  undergo  stages  of  transition  in  the  developm.ent  of  the 
child  which  are  capable  of  treatment  by  these  methods.  Let 
us  take  a  single  example.  There  is  evidence  that  the  eye  of 
the  infant  is  hypermetropic  and  that,  as  the  child  grows  older, 
it  passes  through  a.  stage  of  emmetropism  and  finally  becomes 
mj-onic.  It  is  of  exceedingly  great  practical  interest  to  know 
if  school-work  has  any  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  this  change. 
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The  determination  of  the  fact  that  school-work  is  exceedingly 
potent  in  bringing  about  this  change  more  rapidly  might  lead 
to  more  or  less  of  a  recasting  of  our  school  curriculum  for 
the  lower  grades.  By  the  application  of  the  procedure  of  the 
Method  of  Constant  Stimuli  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
concept  of  the  thresholds,  we  could  gain  an  insight  into. this 
and  into  similar  problems  with  a  degree  of  definiteness  which 
could  never  be  obtained  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  raw 
frequency  curves. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  several  sorts  of  data  of  interest 
in  pedagogy  and  in  hygiene  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  the  treatment  by  the  procedure  of  the 
Method  of  Constant  Stimuli.  The  age-frequency  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  transition  of  puberty,  or  of  the  transition  of 
the  eye  from  a  hypermetropic,  through  an  emmetropic,  to  a 
myopic  stage  are  examples  of  the  sort  of  data  which  may  be 
given  this  kind  of  treatment.  We  further  believe  that  by 
using  such  methods  and  by  the  introduction  of  such  concepts 
as  the  thresholds  and  the  coefficients  of  precision,  which  fol- 
low directly  from  them,  we  can  express  the  results  with  a 
degree  of  definiteness  which  can  never  be  hoped  for  in  a 
discussion  of  the  mere  raw  frequency  curves.  The  thresholds 
are  in  the  nature  of  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  under  the  given  conditions ;  and  hence  we  have,  by  a 
consideration  in  the  changes  in  the  size  of  these  magnitudes, 
a  direct  measure  of  the  effect  of  any  changes  which  may  occur 
in  the  conditions.  Such  a  measure  is  obviously  both  of  great 
theoretical  and  practical  importance. 
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SOME  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  WAR 


By  Clyde  B.  Moore,  Clark  University- 


One  of  the  primary  interests  of  living  beings  has  been  the 
business  of  killing.  No  matter  where  in  the  scale  of  life  we 
select  a  type — be  it  a  low  or  higher  form — this  element  seems 
to  be  present  in  animal  life.  Cannon  (18)  points  out  that 
"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that  feelings  of  hostility 
often  burn  with  fierce  intensity,  and  then,  with  astonishing 
suddenness,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  body  are  called  into 
action — for  the  strength  of  the  feelings  and  the  quickness  of 
response  measure  the  chances  of  survival  in  a  struggle  where 
the  issue  may  be  life  or  death.'' 

The  history  of  the  race  teems  with  examples  of  "  these 
feelings  of  hostility  "  that  are  "  called  into  action."  Man  is 
essentially  a  killer.  Apparently  he  has  exercised  this  func- 
tion in  every  possible  direction.  He  is  a  fighter — pugnacious 
and  such  a  social  psychologist  as  McDougall  (39)  asserts  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  instinct  for  fighting  and 
killing  has  grown  weaker  through  centuries  of  civilization 
but  that  rather  the  opposite  is  true.  In  the  long  process  of 
racial  growth — and  in  the  overcoming  of  other  animals — 
man  has  been  the  successful  killer.  He  has  proven  his  su- 
periority not  so  much  because  of  his  so-called  reason  but 
because  of  his  destructive  power.  Apparently  he  delights  in 
killing  the  higher  forms  rather  than  the  lower.  The  theon.- 
is  advanced  that  the  primary  reason  for  our  having  the  quest 
for  the  "  missing  link  "  is  because  man  has  killed  him.  He 
finds  the  killing  instinct  surging  up  more  strongly  as  his  foe 
or  victim  is  advanced  along  the  scale  of  life.  The  extermina- 
tion of  primitive  peoples  by  the  so-called  civilized  was  very 
slow  at  first  but  after  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  primitive  people 
learned  the  art  of  killing — if  such  it  be — then  the  process  is 
rapid  and  the  plans  become  more  elaborate.  The  extermina- 
tion of  certain  tribes  of  the  American  Indians  serves  as  an 
example.  The  professional  Indian  scout  or  fighter  was  a  sort 
of  a  specialist  or  post-graduate  in  the  art  of  Indian  killing 
and  only  disappeared  as  such  when  the  Indian  was  beaten 
into  submission  and  by  his  submissive  attitude  took  away  the 
pleasure  of  the  fight. 

McDougall  asserts  that  it  is  stronger  in  European  peoples 
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than  it  ever  was  in  primitive  man  and  this  is  not  a  comment 
contemporaneous  with  the  European  war  but  appeared  in 
1908  as  a  part  of  the  resuhs  in  his  study  of  society  from  the 
psychological  viewpoint. 

Apparently  man  in  his  evolutionary  trend  is  being  held 
more  tenaciously  by  this  instinct  of  fighting  and  killing. 
Chamberlain  ( 10)  says  in  his  "  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  "  The  most  ingenious  dynamo  machine  does  not 
raise  men  one  inch  over  the  earth  surface  which  is  common 
to  all  creatures ;  all  such  things  denote  merely  a  new  accumu- 
lation of  strength  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  man  becomes 
thereby  in  a  way  a  more  highly  potential  animal."  The  de- 
velopments in  Europe  during  the  great  European  war  seem 
to  substantiate  these  claims  of  both  Chamberlain  and  Mc- 
Dougall  and  specific  illustrations  with  which  the  literature  is 
freighted  only  add  emphasis  to  the  plain  fact  that  man  is  a 
killer. 

If  the  killing,  fighting  instinct  has  in  any  way  been  sugar- 
coated  by  English  magnanimity  or  German  '' Kiiltur"  the 
reports  from  the  trenches  fail  to  corroborate  it.  Nor  can  we 
only  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  Europe.  In  our  fair  America 
who — in  the  calm  of  sane  thought — can  point  with  pride  to  the 
wholesale  devastation  and  its  accessory  effects  in  Sherman's 
March  to  the  Sea  or  to  the  abominable  conditions  existing  in 
Andersonville  and  Libby  prisons  during  our  Civil  War?  And 
here  it  was  a  war  not  only  within  a  race  but  within  a  nation 
and  in  some  cases  within  the  bonds  of  family  ties. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  mar\^elous  prog- 
ress in  many  lines.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning it.  The  moralists  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
days  of  war  and  contention  are  all  but  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  acclaim  with  a  liberal  interpretation  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  "  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
This  oriental  poetry  and  the  ecstatic  moods  of  those  who 
repeat  it  may  point  to  a  '*  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  "  but  which  is  subject  to  the  inertia  of  the  philum. 

Relatively  the  instinct  to  fight  has  not  undergone  such  a 
vast  change.  The  great  change  has  come  most  recently  in 
the  fighting  machinery.  Machine  guns,  aeroplanes,  subma- 
rines, bombs,  howitzers,  deadly  gas  generators,  giant  siege 
gims,  wireless  telei)hones  and  telegraph  have  been  fashioned 
into  a  mighty  vehicle  of  war  that  serves  to  express  this  in- 
stinct as  never  before.  The  fighting  attitude  prevails.  It 
always  ^^'^  pt^evailcd  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  attitude  to  fight  and  to  kill  is  deeply  ingrained.     Pow- 
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erful  instincts  and  emotions  seize  upon  individuals  in  groups 
and  "  spread  like  wildfire  into  larger  and  larger  aggregations 
of  men,  until  vast  populations  are  shouting  and  clamoring  for 
war."  Says  Cannon — **  To  whatever  extent  military  plans 
are  successful  in  devising  a  vast  machine  for  attack  or  de- 
fense, the  energies  that  make  the  machine  go  are  found  in 
the  last  analysis,  in  human  beings  who,  when  the  time  for 
action  comes,  are  animated  by  these  surging  elemental  tend- 
encies which  assume  control  of  their  conduct  and  send  them 
madly  into  conflict." 

In  all  this  recital  of  fighting  and  killing  and  wanting  to 
kill  and  the  suggestion  that  the  trend  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced the  question  as  to  why  it  is  or  why  it  should  be  is 
forced  upon  us.  We  have  been  taught  from  parent,  teacher, 
press  and  pulpit  that  all  this  is  wrong.  From  the  decalogue 
to  the  details  of  a  city  ordinance  or  perhaps  to  the  precepts 
of  teacher  and  parent,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill  "  or  **  thou  shalt 
not  fight,"  has  been  the  guide.  What  is  it  that  tramples  under 
foot  these  tenets  that  we  have  long  held  sacred?  Why  does 
McDougall  or  any  other  suggest  that  as  our  civilization  ad- 
vances we  become  more  prone  to  kill?  Why  does  he  refer 
to  Europe,  the  center  of  our  best  in  civilization,  as  the  place 
where  the  tendency  is  most  pronounced? 

It  is  not  in  the  approval  of  national  laws.  Even  inter- 
national laws  and  treaties  seem  to  be  formed  to  prevent  it. 
The  school,  the  church,  the  press,  all  apparently  teach  that 
killing  is  the  one  thing  to  be  abhorred  and  all  in  all  the  con- 
sensus of  public  opinion  seems  normally  against  fighting, 
against  killing,  against  war.  If  all  this  be  true  where  may 
a  cause  be  found.  Titchener  says  (59),  "We  come,  again 
and  again,  upon  evidence  that  our  own  determining  tend- 
encies are  inherited."  Man  is  termed  a  rational  being,  but 
no  amount  of  training  and  culture  can  obliterate  instinctive 
tendencies.  Perhaps  the  highest  and  best  training  should  not 
attempt  any  such  thing.  At  any  rate  the  instincts  are  present 
and  active.  The  fighting  instinct  is  easily  aroused.  But 
where  may  we  find  the  thing  that  so  deeply  stirs  the  soul? 
Is  there  an  instinct  or  group  of  instincts  that  in  the  final 
analysis  produce  war?  There  are  such  instincts,  though  they 
mav  not  be  commonly  recognized. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  C23)  postulates  the  two  poles  of 
experience  as  being  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  sense  that  all 
fears  and  phobias,  on  the  one  hand,  are  ultimately  the  fear 
of  death,  or  thanatophobia,  while  at  the  other  we  have  the 
culmination  of  all  desires  and  wishes  in  the  gratification  of 
love.  "  The  one  is  the  great  negation,  and  the  other  the  su- 
preme affirmation  of  the  will  to  live."     These  two  poles  of 
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experience  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  known  span  of  life. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  motives  of  the  folk  soul  are  here  to 
be  found.  Man  instinctively  fears  death.  It  is  his  philo- 
genetic  inheritance.  All  that  he  does — all  that  he  aspires  to 
do  and  to  be  is  motivated  largely  by  this  ingrained  fear. 
This  fear  must  not  in  any  sense  be  limited  to  the  individual, 
as  such,  but  it  is  rather  the  consummation  of  all  racial  con- 
tributions. Were  it  of  mere  ontogeneric  origin,  it  would 
mean  nothing,  but  as  a  product  of  the  race,  it  is  all  important. 

Accepting  President  Hall's  postulate,  let  us  observe  man's 
reactions  in  all  that  relates  to  the  great  complex  act  of  living. 
Why  does  man  live?  Why  does  he  seek  life?  Why  does 
he  aspire  to  the  most  complete  life?  He  is  a  product  of  the 
race  that  has  avoided  the  pole  of  death  and  sought  the  pole 
of  love  and  life.  Man  wills  to  live.  He  is  driven  from  the 
pole  of  death  to  live  life  in  all  its  fullness.  It  is  "  the  su- 
preme affirmation  of  the  will  to  live  "  that  is  motivating  man. 
His  tendency  is  to  live  life  the  deepest,  the  broadest,  the  long- 
est, and  the  best  possible.  He  removes  from  death  just  as 
far  as  he  can.  Death  is  primarily  negative,  and  he  wants  to 
escape  it.  At  his  best  he  is  intoxicated  with  the  great  act  of 
living.  The  slightest  thing  that  detracts  from  this  fullness 
of  life  is  a  pull  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  be  ever  so 
slight,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  at  bottom,  death.  This 
is  the  thing  which  man  fears.  The  slightest  ill  health  is  a 
detracting  force  and  he  attempts  to  throw  it  off. 

Instinctively  all  fear  death.  W^e  use  every  possible  means 
to  ward  it  off.  We  enrich  life  in  every  way  we  can.  Our 
culture  is  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  life.  Life  at  its  maxi- 
mum is  the  goal.  Our  hygiene;  physical,  mental  and  moral 
is  designed  to  make  life  the  best.  The  science  of  medicine  is 
to  sustain  the  normal.  The  art  of  the  physician  is  to  transfer 
pathological  conditions  into  the  normal.  The  theologian  goes 
even  beyond  the  known  span  of  life  to  show  the  delights  of  a 
supernatural  life.  The  philosopher  offers  his  interpretation 
of  life  that  we  may  have  life  more  abundantly.  The  artist 
depicts  the  choicest  bit  of  beauty  that  his  skilled  eye  and  dex- 
terous hand  can  furnish.  The  musician  enriches  life  with  his 
harmony.  The  happiest,  fullest,  richest  life — physically  and 
intellectually,  is  the  goal  of  our  culture.  Anything  that  does 
not  contribute  a  means  to  this  end  we  fear.  We  want  to  live. 
We  love  life.     We  fear  death. 

The  fear  of  death  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  our  abilities 
to  live.  Never  has  life  been  held  so  precious  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Never  was  death  so  feared  as  now.  The  motive 
for  our  great  social  and  economic  unrest  that  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  the  desire  to  live.     "  Life  was  never  so  rich 
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and  joyous  as  now,"  says  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  We 
find  our  penal  codes  relaxing  a  little  that  life  may  not  be 
untimely  cut  off.  Society  is  readjusting  itself  that  all — both 
rich  and  poor — high  and  low — may  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.  The  contributions  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  amusement  have  been  to  make  life  the 
sweeter.  Man  wills  to  live  and  all  his  efforts  are  given  that 
he  may  live  at  his  best. 

The  gregariousness  of  man  leads  him  in  this  direction. 
He  is  a  unit  of  a  social  group.  He  is  constantly  considering 
how  the  activities  of  his  group  will  affect  him.  He  is  a  part 
of  it  and  the  desire  of  the  individuals  to  expand  in  living  the 
fullest  possible  life  becomes  a  factor  in  the  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  group  or  crowd  is  to  expand  indefi- 
nitely. This  tendency  is  checked  only  by  the  influence  of 
what  Conley  (ii)  terms  the  over-crowd,  i.  e.,  we  come  eventu- 
ally to  a  group  or  crowd  that  is  inclusive  of  all  other  groups 
and  because  of  this  it  takes  precedence  over  all  others.  The 
nation  at  present  is  the  standard  over-crowd.  In  America, 
for  instance,  a  state  cannot  be  so  constituted  as  to  in  any  way 
go  beyond  the  federal  constitutional  limits.  The  corporations, 
both  private  and  public,  are  restricted  by  the  state  while  the 
individuals  within  these  have  still  a  closer  restriction.  It  is 
through  these  series  of  groups  from  the  individual  up  to  the 
great  over-crowd  or  nation  that  the  instinctive  tendencies  of 
man  as  a  unit  of  society  manifest  themselves.  The  tendency 
of  the  individual  becomes,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  the  tendency 
of  the  group,  as  such.  The  individual  aspires  to  the  fullest 
possible  life.  He  obtains  it  save  as  he  is  restricted  by  the 
first  group,  possibly  the  family.  This  group  in  turn  aspires 
to  the  fullest  life  for  it  and  in  turn  is  limited  by  a  still  larger 
group.  Eventually  we  come  to  the  national  group  which 
seeks  the  fullest  possible  national  life,  and  here,  as  society  is 
organized  today,  the  all-inclusive  group  ceases. 

The  nation  in  theory  is  responsible  to  no  one.  It  has  no 
superior  group  or  over-crowd.  The  nation,  however,  has 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  individual  and  the 
smaller  groups.  It  wants  life.  It  wants  a  national  life  and 
that  in  abundance.  A  nation  as  a  nation  loves  life — national 
life — and  fears  national  death.  With  the  tendency  of  the 
group  or  nation  to  constantly  expand  and  with  its  love  of 
national  life  and  fear  of  national  death,  what  must  ultimately 
result?  In  the  end  one  nation  must  clash  with  another.  It 
may  be  in  treaty  or  it  may  be  in  war.  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  clash  comes.  As  yet  there  is  no  all-inclusive  over-crowd. 
If  a  world  federation  could  be  accomplished  this  would  serve 
to  complete  the  series  of  precedence  from  individual  to  an 
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all-inclusive  over-crowd.  So  far  as  this  social  scht«ie  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  then  be  complete. 

However,  we  have  not  gone  that  far.  We  have  the  nation 
as  the  largest  group.  Our  conception  of  the  world's  history 
is  very  largely  in  national  units.  The  ultimate  social  struc- 
ture is  commonly  considered  the  nation. 

It  is  a  unit  to  the  extent  that  we  speak  of  national  policy, 
national  ideals,  national  customs  and  national  life.  What  do 
these  expressions  mean?  Why  do  we  apply  these  attributes 
to  a  nation  ?  Because  it  is  a  great  organism  with  attributes 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  individual.  We  might  even  speak 
of  a  national  soul.  This  great  social  organism  loves  life  and 
fears  death.  It  will  expand  and  live  the  fullest  national  life 
possible  until  it  is  curbed  by  contact  with  other  nations. 

The  tendency  for  the  nation  to  expand  is  accepted.  The 
ultimate  contact  with  other  nations  is  inevitable.  From  the 
moment  of  contact  the  national  life  is  restricted  in  its  ex- 
pansion. Its  natural  tendency  is  checked.  It  must  decide 
which  will  contribute  most  to  its  life — the  avoidance  of  re- 
sistance to  the  restricting  neighbor  nations,  thus  averting  war, 
or  whether  the  resulting  internal  restriction,  decay  and  atrophy 
is  a  greater  price  to  pay  for  national  life  at  its  best  than  is 
the  price  of  war.  Here  we  find  the  nation  facing  two  dan- 
gers— internal  decay  on  the  one  hand  while  on  the  other 
external  repression  and  restriction. 

In  the  final  analysis  a  nation  must  meet  these  fears.  The 
one  is  internal,  the  other  is  external.  Both  are  repressive 
and  prevent  the  fullest  national  life.  The  nation  determines 
which  fear  is  greatest.  If  it  be  internal  decay  and  death  it 
will  react  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  it.  This  can  only  be 
by  removing  the  cause  for  repressing  its  growth  and  expan- 
sion. This  cause  is  another  nation.  When  this  reaction 
comes,  if  it  is  war — international  war.  Its  purpose  is  to 
preserve  national  life. 

Now  the  normal  reaction  to  fear  is  usually  anger.  An  in- 
dividual may  cower  from  fear  for  a  time,  but  eventually  anger 
results  and  he  turns  and  fights.  Apparently  the  fear  begets 
anger  and  pugnacity.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Cannon  and 
others  say  that  anger  is  the  one  emotion  into  which  all  others 
tend  to  pass.  It  is  easy  and  natural  for  fear  to  pass  over 
into  anger. 

Anger  is  a  great  primary  emotion.  It  is  closely  related 
to  muscular  action,  according  to  Cannon,  and  the  result  is 
muscular  expression.  Man  becomes  angry  and  then  fights. 
Anger  stirs  men  to  action.  James  (30)  in  his  "  Energies  of 
Men,"  shows  that  anger  may  serve  to  collect  great  reservoirs 
of  power.     If  a  man  has  a  great  task  to  perform  let  him 
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become  angry  and  he  consummates  it  with  ease.  It  gives 
him  his  "  second  wind." 

As  it  is  with  the  individual  so  it  is  to  a  great  extent  with 
a  nation.  A  national  fear  passes  over  into  a  national  anger. 
Great  "  reservoirs  of  power  "  are  formed  and  the  nation  as 
a  unit,  saturated  with  anger,  hurls  itself  against  another. 
The  result  is  war.  It  is  a  most  natural  development.  The 
neutral  nation, — or  at  least  those  of  a  neutral  nation  sus- 
tained by  the  scholar's  poise, — looks  upon  the  clash  much  as 
a  thoughtful  bystander  looks  upon  a  fight  between  two  indi- 
viduals. To  the  psychologist  the  motives  in  either  case  in 
the  final  analysis  are  identical.  There  has  been  the  old  fear 
of  death  and  the  emotion  has  passed  over  into  that  of  anger 
and  fighting  and  war  are  the  natural  results.  Anger  may  not 
always  express  itself  in  fighting.  Indeed  it  may  be  sublimated 
to  a  different  channel  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  find  in  anger  a  powerful 
motive.  Much  has  been  said  derogatory  of  anger.  No  doubt 
the  comments  and  warning  have  served  a  good  purpose,  but 
such  a  powerful  emotion  having  such  far-reaching  effects  de- 
mands more  than  passing  attention.  Careful  students  have 
found  that  the  normal  expression  of  anger — or  the  sublima- 
tion determined  by  the  individual  and  his  environment  is 
good.  It  may  not  at  first  seem  evident,  but  a  careful  psycho- 
analysis will  reveal  that  some  of  our  best  products  in  various 
fields  owe  their  origin  largely  to  anger.  A  common  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  the  impassioned  orator.  The  artist,  the  sculp- 
tor, the  musician  are  motivated  by  these  instincts.  The  king 
in  finance,  the  statesman,  the  engineer,  the  educator,  the 
clergyman,  all  are  most  productive  when  able  to  swing  in  the 
greatest  arc  between  the  poles  of  experience.  He  who  com- 
prehends most  completely  the  two  extremes  is  best  fitted  for 
the  great  act  of  living.  It  is  the  effect  of  fear  and  anger 
both  on  the  individual,  as  such,  and  again  in  the  group  that 
is  fundamental  to  this  theme. 

It  has  been  shown  that  both  the  individual  and  the  nation 
loves  life  and  fears  death.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  emo- 
tion of  fear  tends  to  pass  into  anger.  Anger  is  a  great 
motivating  emotion  which  may  drive  not  only  individuals 
separately  but  as  a  group  or  nation  into  attempting  and  ac- 
complishing great  tasks.  It  is  in  these  emotions  and  their 
expression  that  we  find  a  cause  for  war.  It  is  natural  and 
normal.  Man  is  a  killer.  The  history  of  his  race  is  written 
in  blood.  Historic  man  has  apparently  developed  this  pro- 
pensity as  rapidly  as  any  other.  At  any  rate  it  is  still  present 
and  the  world's  history  is  one  long  account  of  battle  and 
warfare. 
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The  Christian  era  has  not  changed  the  scheme.  Nor  should 
it,  if  it  is  the  subHme  expression  of  the  folk-soul.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "  gospel  of  peace,"  but  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
some  of  the  choicest  products  of  the  Christian  religion  teems 
with  ideas  derived  from  war. 

The  acme  of  peace  is  said  to  be  in  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity. "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  has  been  her- 
alded for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  "  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  "  has  been  a  foundation  stone  in  the  structure  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Unselfishness,  meekness,  "  turning  the 
other  cheek  "  and  the  giving  one's  coat  to  him  who  steals  his 
cloak.  But  concomitant  with  all  these  there  has  remained 
a  spirit  of  warfare  that  has  permeated  the  order  of  service, 
the  sermons,  the  organization,  the  hymns  and  the  prayers. 
The  glamour  of  war  has  stamped  itself  so  indelibly  on  man- 
kind that  even  the  Christian  religion  has  interwoven  its  con- 
tributions with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  No  one  is  surprised 
when  people  are  exalted  to  ally  themselves  with  the  "  army 
of  the  Lord  " — "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  "  is  looked  upon 
as  expressing  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christ.  '*  Lift  high  His 
royal  banner,  ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross  "  has  the  dash  of  the 
military  parade  rather  than  the  humility  of  ignominious  death. 
Special  days  of  prayer  are  set  apart  wherein  the  blessings  of 
Deity  on  the  armies  are  invoked.  Statesmen,  clergy  and 
officers  assure  their  soldiers  that  they  are  in  the  right — that 
God  is  on  "  their  "  side. 

In  hymns  with  a  delicate  touch  may  be  found  the  stamp 
of  the  war  influence  as  in  the  last  stanza  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 

"  In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While   God  is  marching  on." 

Here  the  sacrifice  of  warfare  is  directly  compared  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  Christian  Re- 
demption. Jesus  himself  asserts,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword." 
Thus  we  find  the  stamp  of  warfare  in  one  phase  or  another 
even  in  those  fields  that  are  commonly  conceived  of  as  being 
farthest  removed  from  war. 

With  all  our  culture  and  civilization,  war  has  not  been 
eliminated.  Indeed,  in  the  light  of  two  thousand  years  of 
Christian  teachings  and  civilization,  warfare  seems  to  have 
become  more  pronounced.  The  most •  colossal  struggle,  with 
the  greatest  loss  of  life  and  treasure,  and  the  worst  atrocities, 
has  come  with  the  culture  of  the  twentieth  century.     At  first 
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we  stand  aghast  at  it  all.  And  why  ?  Why  is  it  all  so  awful  ? 
By  what  standard  do  we  measure?  By  the  new  standards 
of  a  generation  rather  than  those  of  the  race. 

It  has  been  heralded  far  and  wide  that  civilization  has 
reached  the  point  where  war  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that 
society  is  able  to  overcome  such  an  instinct,  as  that  of  fight- 
ing, at  least  by  sublimation,  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  human 
society  in  such  a  way  as  to  solve  them  without  the  sword. 
Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  all  the  teach- 
ings evolving  from  the  Prince  of  Peace  are  such  as  to  recon- 
struct society  in  a  way  that  strife  shall  be  eliminated.  To 
the  passive  mind  the  theory  may  be  beautiful.  In  a  final 
analysis  it  may  be  anything  but  beautiful.  At  any  rate  the 
theory  is  social  and  very  new.  The  evolution  of  the  folk  soul 
has  been  overlooked.  Recent  interests  are  largely  economic 
and  social  and  for  the  most  part  war  is  viewed  from  this 
environment. 

To  those  limited  to  this  view,  war  is  all  that  Sherman 
said  it  was.  It  is  incompatible  with  modern  civilization,  ac- 
cording to  the  students  of  society.  According  to  them,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  settlement  of  international  differences 
without  the  use  of  the  sword.  Peace  tribunals,  peace  treaties, 
peace  prizes,  peace  societies  have  been  very  prominent  within 
the  last  decade.  They  have  sought  to  aid  society  in  the  best 
possible  way  but  apparently  have  not  convincingly  presented 
a  successful  peace  plan  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  such 
movements  have  been  failures,  but  since  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  1914,  new  aspects  of  the  problems  have  presented 
themselves.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  psycho- 
genesis  and  psychoanalysis  fundamentals  have  been  over- 
looked. Man  has  been  considered  from  the  ontogenetic  view- 
point only,  while  in  the  instincts  that  motivate  fighting  and 
warfare  nothing  short  of  a  philogenetic  consideration  can  be 
of  great  worth. 

It  is  most  natural  that  American  civilization  should  tend 
to  overlook  the  racial  tendencies  of  man.  America  is  a  com- 
posite nation  and  very  new.  Because  of  her  youth  her  tradi- 
tions are  necessarily  recent.  But  in  addition  to  this  short 
span  of  time,  the  growth  and  expansion  have  been  so  rapid 
and  so  great  that  our  meagre  and  youthful  traditions  have 
been  all  but  lost.  Add  to  this  the  influx  of  immigration  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  tradi- 
tions have  survived.  As  a  result  there  are  no  racial  traditions, 
language  is  more  diversified  than  in  any  other  great  nation, 
and  with  no  royalty  or  ruling  family,  tradition  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 
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With  all  this,  together  with  unequaled  prosperity,  economic 
and  social  progress  it  is  no  wonder  that  man,  stripped  of  his 
culture,  a  product  of  the  race  and  bearing  all  its  imprints, 
has  been  overlooked  save  as  he  appears  in  his  cloak  of  civili- 
zation. Because  of  this,  war  has  been  little  thought  of  in 
America.  America  has  thought  of  peace  and  with  unprece- 
dented commercial  development  and  the  resulting  interna- 
tional relations,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  peace  broadcast. 

All  was  well  until  the  summer  of  1914,  when  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye, — to  many — the  war  clouds  gathered  and  a 
world  war  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  was  precipitated. 
It  was  a  shock  to  the  civilized  world,  and  more  especially  to 
America.  It  had  not  been  expected— it  had  not  been  even 
dreamed  of.  America  had  evolved  a  standard  almost  purely 
economic,  that  discredited  anything  that  smacked  of  war. 
Her  teachings  were  and  had  always  been  those  of  peace  and 
now  a  world  war  struck  terror  in  her  very  soul.  It  was  all 
terrible.  And  why  terrible?  It  was  out  of  harmony  with 
American  teaching  and  standards  of  living.  But  how  old  are 
these  new  economic,  social  and  industrial  standards?  Since 
when  has  someone  proclaimed  the  "  Great  Illusion  "  of  eco^ 
nomic  waste?  When  was  the  biological  aspect  presented 
showing  war  a  loss  to  the  race?  When  did  the  new  social- 
istic wave  first  sweep  over  the  civilized  world?  Within  about 
a  hundred  years.  We  have  a  little  infant  standard  of  perhaps 
a  century  to  measure  a  racial  tendency  as  remote  in  origin  as 
the  race  itself.  We  have,  according  to  Patrick  (47),  the  same 
old  brain  of  our  fathers  and  forefathers  stamped  with  an- 
cestral traits  and  primitive  instincts  which  cannot  quickly  be 
outgrown.  We  have  splashed  on  a  bit  of  veneer  and  the 
spots  from  which  the  veneer  may  be  removed  only  appear 
the  worse  from  contrast.  There  has  been  a  sudden  change 
in  society,  but  the  individual  is  the  same.  He  inherits  the 
philogenetic  traits  and  no  matter  what  society  may  decree,  as 
society,  man  cannot  quickly  and  at  once  put  aside  racial  char- 
acteristics. 

Man  has  never  been  content  to  labor  without  reference  to 
his  associates.  In  fact  anywhere  along  the  line  of  civilization 
there  are  abundant  illustrations  of  the  strong  exploiting  the 
weak.  Patrick  says  the  modern  state  is  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  primitive  group.  There  has  always  been  within 
the  group  a  tendency  for  the  strong  to  exploit  the  weak.  And 
yet  when  the  group  is  threatened  by  a  common  enemy,  the 
factions  unite  as  by  magic.  The  exploitation  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong  perhaps  was  never  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
present  time,  but  here  again  in  the  great  European  war  is 
shown  a  group  loyalty  of  unrivalled  quality.     Not  only  have 
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the  nations  become  units,  but  alliances  between  different  races 
have  been  made  that  the  great  ambition  of  the  nation  might 
be  realized. 

English  and  French,  though  once  at  enmity,  are  united  as 
one;  Russia  arid  Japan,  though  recently  at  war,  are  allied  in 
a  common  cause ;  Germany,  with  all  her  Christian  civilization, 
has  as  her  ally  the  "  unspeakable  Turk."  Never  in  the  world's 
history  have  so  many  of  the  common  bonds  such  as  religion, 
race,  language,  color  and  tradition  been  broken  as  in  the 
European  war.  How  are  we  to  explain  it?  Does  any  argu- 
ment approach  an  explanation  as  that  relating  to  a  recrudes- 
cence to  the  primitive?  How  shall  we  explain  an  annihila- 
tion of  so  many  of  the  contributions  of  civilization? 

Freud  (21)  says  we  are  too  near  the  European  war  to 
pronounce  a  correct  judgment  on  its  meaning.  He  continues 
by  saying  that  there  has  never  been  any  event  that  "  destroyed 
so  much  of  the  precious  possessions  of  mankind !  "  The  clear- 
est minds  are  confused  and  even  science  has  taken  on  a  more 
or  less  passioned  partiality  and  some  have  become  so  em- 
bittered that  they  have  flown  to  arms.  The  anthropologist 
thinks  his  enemies  minderwertig  and  degenerate  while  the 
psychiatrist  has  diagnosed  the  enemy  as  more  or  less  insane. 
Freud  shows  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  comprehending  in  that 
only  the  soldier  can  have  first-hand  knowledge.  But  he,  if  he 
be  a  true  soldier,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  is  in  a  poor 
position  to  furnish  us  very  valuable  data.  The  psychological 
investigator,  on  the  other  hand,  must  work  at  long  range,  with 
the  result  that  much  of  the  most  valuable  data  cannot  be  se- 
cured. However,  disregarding  an  attempt  to  analyze  this 
particular  war,  we  do  find  evidence  of  the  old  instincts.  The 
Freudian  doctrines  sustain  the  fact  that  civilized  or  cultured 
man  possesses  the  same  brain  as  the  savage  so  far  as  struc- 
ture and  weight  are  concerned,  and  that  the  difference  is 
functional  rather  than  structural. 

War  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  infantile  unconscious  of  the 
human  race  destroying  for  the  time  being  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  civilization  and  culture. 

Pfister  (49)  shows  that  war  is  constantly  becoming  more 
cruel  and  that  apparently  with  the  advance  of  culture  the 
recrudescence  becomes  more  complete — that  the  regression 
goes  farther  back  and  that  war  becomes  more  cruel  and  primi- 
tive, that  the  fighting  instinct  or  war  trend  may  cause  a  soldier 
to  shoot  a  father  today  and  tenderly  care  for  his  children 
tomorrow. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  to  realize  that  the  war  spirit  is 
primitive  and  that  the  standards  of  civilization  as  used  today 
are  for  the  most  part  very  new.     When  the  culture  is  stripped 
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off,  however,  the  war  lust  is  exposed.  The  fighting  instinct, 
or  war  lust,  is  never  entirely  overcome.  Though  it  may  sel- 
dom break  out,  it  is  only  repressed.  These  instincts  are  well 
hidden  until  there  occurs  an  inhibition  of  life.  Then,  says 
Jung,  it  is  like  a  dammed  stream,  the  waters  of  which  set 
back  towards  the  springs  and  fill  up  old  canals  that  have 
emptied. 

In  an  analysis  of  this  regression  to  the  primitive,  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  raises  the  question :  "  What  are  the  kinds  of 
these  connections  or  chains  ?  "  and  in  answering,  admirably 
summarizes  as  follows:  There  are  three  views:  i.  Freud 
thinks  that  most  important  are  the  complications  or  nodes  of 
the  love  life  that  repel  regression  and  make  us  dependent  on 
the  unconscious,  on  infantile  ideas  and  feelings.  2.  Adler 
says  it  is  due  to  the  loss  of  clear  and  free  self-determination 
that  arises  from  physical  injury  or  defect,  bringing  a  feeling 
of  inferiority  which  arouses  the  manly  protest.  According  to 
this,  then,  it  is  the  need  of  Geltung  that  plunges  man  in  re- 
gression and  brings  him  under  the  power  of  unconscious  child- 
ish impulses.  3.  Jung  thinks  that  the  bifurcation  which  sub- 
jugates the  spirit  of  domination  of  unconscious  infantile  pow- 
ers is  due  to  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  persistence  or 
development.  Whoever  resists  an  inner  impulse  to  a  high 
achievement  falls  under  the  rule  of  regression,  so  that  he 
is  a  prey  to  the  unconscious  primitive  archaic  thoughts  and 
acts. 

While  these  primitive  tendencies — these  regressions — may 
be  more  or  less  disheartening  to  those  who  conceive  the  cul- 
tured man  as  the  type  man,  under  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, still  there  is  a  value  in  the  consideration  of  this  re- 
crudescence. The  instincts  are  present  and  when  action  in  the 
human  being  is  demanded  it  is  largely  the  instincts  that  mo- 
tivate. When  our  culture  and  education  are  such  as  to  sub- 
limate completely  these  instincts  into  the  channels  of  art, 
literature,  music,  religion  or  other  phases  of  culture,  then 
may  we  hope  to  use  our  newer  standards. 

For  a  nation,  in  time  of  war,  anything  is  right.  "  All  is 
fair  in  war."  It  is  apparently  ethical  for  a  nation  to  resort 
to  trickery,  deceit,  surprise,  thieving,  ravishing,  torturing  and 
persecution.  The  one  aim  is  to  win.  National  life  and  spirit 
is  at  its  highest.  Differences  within  the  nation  tend  to  dis- 
appear. The  group  consciousness  is  aroused,  the  fighting  in- 
stinct asserts  itself,  all  the  hatred,  suspicion  and  viciousness 
of  the  race  is  revived  and  a  desire  to  exterminate  the  enemy, 
if  need  be,  takes  possession.  The  nation  becomes  a  unit. 
Nationalism  is  paramount.  Policies  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  an  individual  or  lesser  group  receive  a  nation's  stamp 
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of  approval.  A  few  individuals  deplore  the  atrocities  attend- 
ant upon  the  struggle,  but  their  voice  is  feeble.  The  nation 
is  not  bound  to  the  ethics  of  the  individual.  In  a  national 
struggle,  what  of  it  if  a  few  atrocities  be  perpetrated?  The 
nation's  life  is  at  stake.  Everything  transpires  under  the  cap- 
tion of  patriotism  which  to  the  mind  in  passing  is  all  that  is 
good  and  wholesome.  As  the  clash  comes  and  the  fight  con- 
tinues, these  outcroppings  are  overlooked  and  all  are  sucked 
into  the  great  war  current.  The  whole  nation  is  at  war — 
everybody  is  fighting.  All  of  one  nation  is  the  enemy  of  all 
in  another.  Those  noncombatants  of  the  opposing  nation 
who  are  guests  or  residents  in  a  nation  are  subjected  to  direct 
insults.  Even  foreign  names  are  tabooed.  Never  perhaps 
have  nations  gone  to  such  straits  in  these  small  matters  as  in 
the  European  war.  International  courtesies  are  withdrawn. 
The  Germans  will  not  countenance  English  words  or  even 
derivatives.  St.  Petersburg  as  a  name  becomes  only  a  relic. 
Fortescue  reports  (20)  that  in  Berlin  every  English  and 
French  name  disappeared  in  one  night.  The  Hotel  Bristol, 
which  has  a  name  that  is  a  considerable  asset,  became  the 
Conrad  Uhl  after  the  manager.  The  Westminster  Hotel  be- 
came the  Station  House  and  the  Piccadilly  Cafe  did  a  thriving 
business  under  the  title  Vaterland.  One  of  the  Berlin  jewel- 
ers who  had  the  time  of  the  world  showing  on  several  clocks, 
is  reported  to  have  pasted  out  the  faces  of  those  registering 
the  hour  in  London,  Paris,  Petrograd  and  Brussels. 

Even  men  of  broad  training  became  extreme  and  biased  in 
their  comments  and  praises  of  their  country.  M.  Hirsch- 
feld  (2y)  raises  the  question,  "  Warum  hassen  uns  die 
Volker  ?  "  and  then  proceeds  to  answer  it  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  jealousy,  ignorance  and  envy  on  those  who 
disagree  with  Germany.  In  short,  only  merit  has  advanced 
Germany  while  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
have  sought  to  throttle  her. 

J.  W.  Allen  (i),  representing  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  "  The  Danger  of  Peace,"  urges  that  when  peace  is  declared, 
"  The  treaty  must  represent  agreement  between  us  and  our 
allies  :  not  agreement  between  us  and  Germany." 

Rene  Doumic  (18),  in  an  address  given  before  the  Institute 
of  France  (which  includes  the  world-famous  French  Acad- 
emy) apologizing  that  he  must  appear  in  academic  costume 
rather  than  in  a  soldier's  uniform,  declares  that  French  his- 
tory is  but  the  history  of  French  valor. 

The  natural  law  to  which  all  laws  of  nature  can  be  reduced 
is  the  law  of  struggle.  All  that  we  have  and  hold  most  dear 
is  at  bottom  the  result  of  struggle.  This  is  true  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  group.     Says  Clauss  Wagner,  "  The  in- 
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ternal  development,  the  introsocial  struggle,  is  man's  daily 
work — the  struggle  of  thoughts,  feelings,  wishes,  sciences,  ac- 
tivities. The  outward  development,  the  supersocial  struggle, 
is  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  nations — war.  In  what  does  the 
creative  power  of  this  struggle  consist?  In  growth  and  de- 
cay, in  the  victory  of  the  one  factor  and  in  the  defeat  of  the 
other!  This  struggle  is  a  creator,  since  it  eliminates."  (Gauss 
Wagner,  "  Der  Krieg  als  schaffendes  Weltprinzip.'') 

War  is  the  great  unifier  of  a  nation.  The  first  tendency 
on  the  part  of  man  is  to  assert  his  own  rights,  but  in  a  great 
social  struggle  the  self  and  under  group  lose  their  identity 
and  all  fall  in  for  the  national  struggle. 

Who  is  regretting  the  work  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war? 
Not  the  soldier.  Many  a  young,  virile  man  does  not  volun- 
teer in  a  crisis  until  he  is  sure  he  will  see  "  actual  service." 
He  wants  an  opportunity  to  fight. 

In  the  following  illustrations  and  reports  one  may  get  a 
view  of  the  individual's  reaction  to  war.  There  is  a  recrudes- 
cence of  consciousness  and  social  and  ethical  standards  are 
shattered.  A  sort  of  "  war  complex "  is  established.  Bar- 
baric traits  appear  as  the  war  spirit  develops,  and  there  is  a 
general  reversion  to  the  primitive. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  (14)  reports  how  quickly  and  com- 
pletely men  became  accustomed  to  war.  It  becomes  a  busi- 
ness. War  becomes  a  series  of  commonplace  incidents.  There 
is  a  regression  to  the  primitive  and  such  an  incident  as  self- 
preservation  becomes  the  motivating  factor. 

Carrington  (9)  has  made  a  study  of  what  the  soldier  going 
into  battle  thinks.  He  raises  the  question  as  to  what  occu- 
pies the  soldier's  mind  while  in  the  trenches.  What  feelings 
animate  him  when  he  attacks,  charges  or  thrusts  his  bayonet 
into  the  fksh  of  an  antagonist  is  the  question.  Just  how  is 
the  civilian  transformed  into  the  soldier?  He  postulates  two 
zones — a  "  war-zone  "  and  a  "  civil-zone,"  the  first  shading 
of(  into  the  second.  He  gathers  his  data,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  the  soldiers  while  within  the  "  war-zone  "  before  the 
influence  of  the  "  civil-zone  "  may  exercise  a  bias.  He  first 
makes  a  study  of  the  *'  rest-camps  "  Cantonment.  Here  the 
soldiers  have  a  co-operative  community  life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  activities  are  manual,  however,  and 
Carrington  points  out  that  the  activities  being  so  largely  man- 
ual and  so  circumscribed,  tend  to  make  the  mind  simple, 
primitive  and  almost  vacuous.  The  soldier  makes  little  or 
no  attempt  at  original  thinking,  but  depends  upon  the  oflficers. 
He  tends  to  become  a  "  cog  in  the  wheel."  In  fact,  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  is  not  to  be  desired.  That  is  for 
the  oflficer.     In  going  toward  the  front  the  confidence  of  the 
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soldiers  increases.  There  is  a  unifying  of  the  group  and  all 
believe  that  they  are  sure  to  succeed.  This  confidence  seems 
to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  as  the  front  is  approached. 

In  the  trenches  there  may  be  momentary  pangs  of  fear  or 
uncertainty,  but  the  presence  of  comrades,  for  the  most  part, 
dispel  them.  Here,  amid  the  scream  of  shells,  the  rain  of 
bullets  and  the  sight  of  blood,  the  wounded  and  dead — "  fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt."  In  the  movement  of  troops  there 
is  such  a  unity  that  the  individual  vanishes,  as  such,  and  he 
believes  his  safety  lies  in  acting  in  unison  with  his  associates — 
personal  psychology  gives  way  to  the  psycholog}'  of  the  crowd. 
The  soldier  enters  the  trenches  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  young  corporal  reports :  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  thought 
of  my  family  particularly,  even  when  writing  home !  There 
seemed  somehow  to  be  a  veil  between  us,  shutting  off  all 
communication  of  feeUng  and  interest  between  us."  In  the 
isolated  trenches  farthest  to  the  front,  the  mind  becomes  even 
more  empty  and  blank.  The  great  danger  here  apparently  is 
the  morale  of  thinking  of  being  deserted  by  other  parts  of  the 
army.  In  the  attack,  the  soldier  is  conscious  only  of  the  self. 
Country',  family  and  God  may  form  a  subconscious  back- 
ground, but  the  conscious  thing  is  the  avoidance  of  the  "  mor- 
tal shock."  The  one  object  is  to  destroy  the  immediate 
enemy.  This  becomes  so  strong  at  times  that  the  officers  can 
scarcely  restrain  the  men  from  hurling  themselves  against  the 
enemy.  "  When  we  all  advance,  no  one  is  afraid,"  reports 
one  soldier.  In  making  a  bayonet  attack  the  purpose  of  every 
soldier  is  the  complete  destruction  of  his  enemy.  It  is  not 
murder  to  him — it  is  self-defense.  "  Each  soldier  killed 
lessens  my  own  chance  of  being  killed."  A  soldier  reporting 
on  bayoneting  an  enemy  says :  "  I  had  a  curious  sensation 
in  my  arms  as  I  felt  the  soft  body,  and  I  grew  fatigued  with 
continued  fighting.  But  the  action  was  of  such  short  dura- 
tion and  I  felt  all  the  time  so  keenly  that  I  was  fighting  for 
my  life,  and  seeking  only  to  preserve  myself,  by  killing  the 
enemy,  that  I  gave  no  thought  of  him."  Thus  culture  is,  for 
the  time  being,  swept  away  and  a  primitive  brute-beast  re- 
mains fighting  with  no  other  ideal  than  those  of  his  primitive 
ancestors — self-preservation-. 

Liddell  reports  (38:  p.  178):  "All  manner  of  wounded 
came  along.  Those  whose  wounds  were  slight  helped  their 
badly-hurt  comrades  on.  All  the  soldiers  were  dust-covered, 
sweating  and  mostly  bareheaded.  But  they  were  all  full  of 
spirit.  They  looked  repeatedly  back  towards  where  they  had 
come  from,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  scene  of  action.  They 
allowed  us  to  handle  their  broken  limbs  and  bleeding,  gaping 
wounds    without    murmuring.      They   seemed    indifferent    to 
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pain.  Their  eyes  still  shone  bright  with  the  excitement  of 
battle.     Their  besmeared  faces  were  full  of  eager  interest." 

Speaking  of  the  women  in  the  war,  Washburn  (6i :  p.  103) 
tells  of  a  countess  acting  as  a  nurse  who  calmly  remarks: 
"  Two  weeks  ago  I  could  put  two  fingers  up  to  my  hand  in 
this  man's  brain.  Yet  we  have  fixed  him  up  and  he  will 
recover."  The  attending  surgeon  remarked  that  this  countess 
had  on  several  occasions  remained  on  duty  without  sleep  or 
rest  for  fifty  hours. 

Fortescue  (20)  writes  of  conversing  with  a  "  mild-man- 
nered, blue-eyed  fat  Teuton,  the  type  you  expect  to  see  drink- 
ing beer  and  rearing  a  large  family,  doing  the  most  blood- 
thirsty deeds  all  at  the  call  of  the  Kaiser."  In  his  recital  of 
his  flight  over  cities  dropping  bombs  on  defenseless  women 
and  children  there  seems  to  be  no  feeling  of  cowardice  or 
regret. 

Irwin  (29:  p.  129)  reports  the  trip  of  an  aeronaut  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  you  start,"  he  said,  "  you  make  up  your  mind 
that  you're  dead.  Of  course,  you  will  be  sooner  or  later. 
When  they  get  you  and  you're  four  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
there's  no  escape.  My  case  (a  safe  return)  just  happens  to 
be  a  miracle.  And  after  you've  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
die,  it's  a  glorious  sensation !  You  can't  know  how  cheerful 
a  man  feels  up  there !  " 

Many  imagine  that  the  women  at  home  have  but  the  one 
interest — that  of  a  safe  return  of  husband,  son  or  brother, 
and  that  a  wound  is  only  a  cause  of  worry.  But  witness  the 
following  account  by  Fortescue  (20:  p.  113)  who  writes: 
"  When  our  train  approached  Berlin,  one  got  a  picture  of  the 
other  side  of  war.  Many  little  pathetic  scenes  were  enacted 
at  the  different  stops.  The  news  of  the  coming  of  the 
wounded  had  been  wired  ahead.  Mothers,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters gathered  to  meet  their  loved  ones.  I  remember  one  girl 
— she  had  the  air  of  still  being  a  bride — almost  smothering 
her  husband  with  kisses.  Talking  like  a  runaway  phonograph, 
her  eyes  never  left  his  face.  Her  own  were  lit  with  pride 
and  love,  yet  while  I  watched,  she  never  let  her  glance  wander 
to  the  shattered  arm  her  husband  covered  in  a  sling.  As  the 
train  pulled  out,  I  saw  her  still  smiling  up  at  him  in  rapture, 
oblivious  to  the  world." 

For  the  most  part,  these  experiences  indicate  the  natural- 
ness of  war.  It  is  a  matter  of  course.  Man  is  adapted  to 
war,  as  he  is  adapted  to  eat  and  sleep.  There  may  be  thrills 
of  terror  when  war  is  announced,  but  as  time  passes,  the 
attitude  changes  until  war  is  looked  upon  as  a  beneficent 
thing.  It  is  a  return  to  the  primitive,  and  is  comparable  in 
many  ways  to  the  movement  of  "  back  to  the  soil,"  save  that 
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the  recrudescence  is  more  complete  in  war  than  it  is  in  the 
simple  tilling  of  the  soil. 

War  may  be  a  terrible  crucible  in  many  ways,  but  some  of 
its  products  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  bright.  James  (31) 
believes  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  to  expunge  from  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  war  for  the  union,  only  a  handful 
of  eccentrics  would  say  yes.  The  ideals  and  memories  of 
those  days  are  among  the  most  precious  and  sacred  things  we 
possess.  Says  James,  '"  Our  ancestors  have  bred  pugnacity 
into  our  bone  and  marrow,  and  thousands  of  years  won't 
breed  it  out  of  us.  The  popular  imagination  fairly  fattens 
on  the  thought  of  war.  Let  public  opinion  once  reach  a  cer- 
tain fighting  pitch,  and  no  ruler  can  withstand  it."  War  is 
a  sacrament.  Both  victor  and  vanquished  profit.  ^lilitarism 
is  the  great  preserver  of  our  ideals  of  hardihood.  There  is 
a  type  of  military  character  which  everyone  feels  the  race 
should  breed. 

James  hopes  for  peace,  but  says,  "  The  war  party  is  as- 
suredly right  in  affirming  and  reaffirming  that  the  martial 
virtues,  although  originally  gained  by  the  race  through  war, 
are  absolute  and  permanent  human  goods."  "  When  the  con- 
temporary man  steps  from  the  street  of  clamorous  insincere 
advertisement,  push,  adulteration,  underselling  and  intermit- 
tent employment,  into  the  barrack  yard,  he  steps  on  to  a 
higher  social  plane,  into  an  atmosphere  of  ser\-ice  and  co- 
operation and  of  infinitely  more  honorable  emulations." 

This  study  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  war  is  not  economic,  nor  the  product  of  organized 
society,  but  that  in  the  final  analysis,  war  is  motivated  by 
primitive  instincts.  The  emotions  of  fear  and  anger  and 
their  relation  to  the  "  will  to  live,"  are  philogenetic,  ever 
present,  and  constitute  important  factors  in  the  production  of 
war.  Furthermore,  man  is  instinctively  a  killer,  and  the  in- 
hibitions of  modern  civilization  are  temporary  and  a  frequent 
recrudescence  or  return  to  the  primitive  is  inevitable.  The 
evidence  of  the  European  war  has  shown  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced the  civilization,  the  more  primitive  will  man  become 
when  once  the  inhibitions,  are  removed  and  the  instincts  are 
unleashed. 

To  the  geneticist  and  the  psychoanalyst,  this  is  commonly 
recognized,  but  to  those  overlooking  these  factors  and  holding 
to  a  limited  economic  and  social  interpretation,  there  may 
come  a  surprise.  This  confusion,  according  to  our  findings, 
is  caused  by  an  attempt  to  measure  primitive  instincts,  as  old 
as  the  race,  by  social  and  economic  standards  that  have  been 
evolved  within  a  \try  few  years.     The  failure  of  this  inter- 
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pretation  is  self-evident,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  short 
of  a  philogenetic  consideration  can  interpret  war. 

The  development  of  nationalism  is  fundamentally  an  action 
of  the  group,  and  the  group,  as  such,  retains  the  psychic  char- 
acteristics of  more  primitive  times.  Our  much-talked-of  civ- 
ilization is,  after  all,  little  more  than  an  extension  of  our 
organs  whereby  the  group  may  more  readily  be  enlarged  and 
yet  function  as  did  the  smaller  groups  of  primitive  times.  By 
extension  of  organs,  we  mean  that  modern  transportation  is 
little  more  than  the  lengthening  of  the  legs  and  strengthening 
of  the  back  of  primitive  man ;  that  telegraphy,  telephony,  and 
fast  mails  merely  increase  his  conversational  distance  and 
abilities,  while  modern  machinery  for  producing  clothing, 
shelter  and  food,  and  even  implements,  of  war,  is  little  more 
than  a  perfecting  of  the  arms,  hands  and  fingers  of  man,  who 
so  recently  has  been  limited  to  the  tribe  and  city  state. 

It  is  this  external  thing  that  has  screened  from  the  eyes  of 
many,  man's  psychic  nature  as  a  product  of  the  race.  The 
curtain  has  been  drawn  again  and  again,  but  not  until  the 
advent  of  the  European  war,  bursting  in,  as  it  did,  upon 
twentieth  century  culture,  did  the  rude  awakening  come. 
Through  this  war,  man's  nature  was  laid  bare,  and  in  this 
exposure  were  revealed  the  indelible  stampings  of  the  race 
from  his  remotest  ancestry  to  the  present  time.  In  sustaining 
these  findings,  specific  incidents  have  been  cited.  In  these 
incidents  are  to  be  found  both  objective  and  introspective  data 
corroborating  this  view. 

Finally,  substitutes  for  war  have  been  considered,  and  there 
are  elements  of  value  in  all  that  have  been  suggested,  but 
neither  singly  nor  in  composite  has  an  adequate  substitute 
been  found.  In  this  respect  we  can  only  suggest  that  when 
all  society  has  been  educated  with  the  full  recognition  of 
psychogenetic  factors,  and  when  we  know  more  of  the  suc- 
cessful sublimation  of  primitive  instincts  than  we  now  dream 
of,  then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we  hope  for  the  passing  of 
war. 
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THE    RELATION    OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    TO 
HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  William  Barnard  Mooney,  School  Visitor  and  Professor  of  School 
Administration,  The  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado 


It  is  generally  known  that  the  secondary  schools  of  America 
were  founded  to  train  a  governing  class — ministers  and  mag- 
istrates. For  more  than  a  century  the  subject  matter  peculiar 
to  the  needs  of  these  persons  occupied  the  attention  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Keeping  in  mind  the  place  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  the  world  of  thought,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that 
he  was  the  first  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  course  for 
America  and  to  give  expression  to  his  doubts  in  an  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  a  change.  This  he  did  in  founding  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  in  1749.  According  to  Franklin's  plan 
this  school  was  to  be  a  school  where  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  might  get  the  rudiments  of  English, 
arithmetic,  and  the  casting  of  accounts.  His  efforts  were  not 
successful,  for  Franklin  was  opposed  by  those  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  "  Latinists."  After  this  abortive  effort  the 
"  Latinists "  remained  in  more  or  less  disturbed  control  of 
the  situation  until  in  1821,  when  the  Boston  English  Classical 
School  was  founded  to  meet  much  the  same  need  as  that  felt 
by  Franklin  and  his  followers  more  than  a  half  century  be- 
fore. From  that  date  on  the  struggle  to  keep  the  American 
high  school  within  the  beaten  paths  of  the  past  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  expand  it  and  make  it  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
ordinary  man  on  the  other,  has  been,  and  now  is,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  educational  question  before  the  American 
people. 

In  this  struggle  the  educational  conservatists  have  always 
had,  and  still  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  great  advantage 
over  the  progressives,  because  they  are  in  control  of  practi- 
cally all  the  colleges  of  the  country,  and  the  American  people 
have  an  abiding,  wholesome  respect  for  the  edict  of  their 
colleges.  The  colleges  themselves  have  a  respect  for  each 
other  that  sometimes  borders  on  fear — fear  that  their  fellow 
colleges  will  consider  them  below  standard.  To  fall  below 
standard,  though  it  be  medieval,  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
imong  American  colleges.  This  fear  they  have  passed  on 
to  the  American  high  school,  and  the  high  school  has  passed 
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it  on  to  the  people.  Any  one  who  doubts  this  should  go  into 
any  American  high  school  community  and  ask  the  first  citizen 
he  meets  what  kind  of  high  school  the  community  has.  He 
will,  of  course,  answer  in  vague  terms,  but  pin  him  down  to 
give  his  very  best  reason  for  believing  the  school  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  he  will  finally  assert  that  he  must  be  right  because 
his  high  school  is  on  the  approved  list  of  college  so  and  so, 
or  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  some  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  This  is  sufficient  for  most  people.  They 
never  ask  about  the  basis  of  accreditation.  A  threat  to  re- 
move the  high  school  from  the  accredited  list  is  sufficient  to 
start  a  riot  among  the  people  of  any  community ;  but,  ask  any 
one  of  them  why  he  is  so  excited  about  the  matter,  and  he 
will  either  frankly  tell  you  that  he  does  not  know  what  ac- 
creditation of  his  high  school  means,  or  he  may  try  to  con- 
vince you  that  his  community  is  about  to  suffer  a  disgrace 
to  avoid  which  he  will  go  to  any  length  even  to  advocating 
those  courses  exclusively  in  the  high  school  for  which  his  son 
or  daughter  has  no  need  or  ability.  Better  eliminate  the  boy 
or  girl  from  the  school  than  to  suffer  this  awful  disgrace  of 
being  branded  as  below  standard !  This  is  what  is  happening 
all  over  the  country.  Boys  and  girls  are  being  sacrificed  to 
a  foolish  fear  which  needs  to  be  so  thoroughly  exposed  that 
it  will  be  obliged  to  disappear  as  have  the  fears  of  excom- 
munication so  powerfully  used  by  the  medieval  church. 

Our  peculiar  educational  system  which  superimposes  one 
of  its  parts  upon  the  other  has  lent  itself  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  position  of  the  conservatives.  Ask  any  ordinary  man 
again  what  the  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  is  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  to  prepare  for  the  first  grade ;  what  the  purpose 
of  the  eighth  grade  is,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  to  pre- 
pare for  high  school ;  what  the  purpose  of  the  high  school 
and  he  will  tell  you  to  prepare  for  college.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  conceive  the  matter  in  any  other  way.  And  indeed 
it  is  not  strange,  for  the  whole  thing  works  out  that  way. 
The  grade  below  is,  in  the  minds  of  our  teachers,  our  school 
boards,  our  superintendents,  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases,  a  preparation  for  the  grade  above.  This  is  a  false  and 
foolish  notion.  Once  we  can  conceive  the  purpose  of  each 
grade  or  each  group  of  grades  as  the  realization  of  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  the  children  in  the  grade  or  group 
of  grades,  not  for  participation  in  a  future  life,  but  for  full 
and  complete  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  NOW,  we 
shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  introducing  more  happi- 
ness and  greater  efficiency  into  our  public  school  system. 

In  their  early  history  the  American  colleges  had  their  own 
preparatory  schools  or  depended  on  private  tutoring  to  fur- 
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nish  them  their  students.  They  then  formed  the  habit  of 
specifying  in  detail  what  their  students  should  study  to  fit 
them  properly  for  the  college.  This  habit  the  colleges  still 
have  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases,  some  of  them  devoting 
a  large  part  of  their  annual  catalogues  to  these  details. 

The  increased  demand  for  a  college  education,  which  came 
immediately  after  the  civil  war,  gave  rise  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  colleges,  secular  and  Christian,  especially  in 
the  West.  This  centered  the  thought  of  the  college  authori- 
ties upon  the  problem  of  preparatory-  or  fitting  schools.  At 
first  these  new  colleges  looked  to  the  established  sources 
which  had  supplied  the  older  colleges  with  students ;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  these  were  not  sufficient,  and  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  rapidly  developing  high  school  might 
be  made  a  feeder  to  the  college  were  sought.  The  University 
of  Michigan  has  the  credit,  or  discredit,  depending  upon  one's 
point  of  view,  of  proposing,  in  1871,  the  plan  which  has  been 
so  widely  adopted  by  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  This  plan  involved  the  inspection  and  ap- 
proval of  the  secondary  school  by  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, thus  placing  the  secondary  school's  affairs  in  complete 
control  of  the  inspecting  schools.  So  long  as  the  high  schools 
could  confine  their  efforts  to  fitting  for  college  the  plan  worked 
without  a  great  deal  of  friction,  but,  as  community  interests 
grew,  developed,  and  expanded  to  a  point  where  a  course  of 
preliminary  training  in  the  high  school  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  friction 
between  college  entrance  requirements  and  community  needs 
was  inevitable.  Then  arose  the  slogan  of  the  colleges  that 
that  which  prepares  for  college  also  prepares  for  life,  which 
was  soon  neatly  turned  by  the  liberals  into  the  more  psycho- 
logical and  pedagogical  slogan  that  that  which  prepares  for 
life  also  prepares  for  college.  That  the  effect  of  the  formal 
discipline  idea  of  the  college  has  by  no  means  disappeared 
will  be  noted  in  the  following  statement  of  Professor  Thomas 
H.  Briggs: 

"  Improvement  in  secondary  schools  is  hampered  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  a  majority  of  principals  and  teachers  do  not 
possess  a  philosophj'  of  education  which  is  satisfactorily  based  on  the 
newer  principles  of  psychology  and  sociology.  A  persistent  belief 
on  the  part  of  many  that  because  a  subject  or  a  part  of  a  subject 
is  difficult  or  distasteful,  it  is  therefore  educative,  that  habits  acquired 
in  one  field  are  surely  transferred  to  all  others,  and  that  native  indi- 
vidual differences  can  be  ignored  or  destroyed,  makes  progress  all 
but  impossible."! 

The  two  clubs  which  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  hold  over  the  high  schools  since  1871   are  the 
1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Vol.  i,  p.  128. 
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entrance  requirements  and  the  accredited,  or  approved,  list. 
Both  of  these  merge,  when  in  action,  into  one  powerful  club, 
which,  when  wielded  by  skillful  hands,  that  are  by  no  means 
lacking,  does  its  work  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  communities  are  rare,  but  fortunately 
individuals  are  less  rare,  that  can  and  do  defy  the  club  and 
its  wielders.  This  system  made  it  necessary  for  that  keen 
educational  observer,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  to  say  with 
evident  regret: 

"  One  great  interest  of  most  high  school  faculties  is  fitting  for  higher 
institutions — this  was  of  old  the  prime  purpose — although  a  steadily 
diminishing  proportion  of  their  pupils  ever  attain  that  goal.  .  .  . 
The  high  school  has  profited  almost  nothing  by  the  new  methods  of 
promotion,  which  are  so  beneficent  in  the  grades,  by  which  a  bright 
pupil  can  shorten  his  course,  and,  worst  of  all,  some  of  the  recent 
concerted  prescriptions  of  the  college  practically  require  a  full  high- 
school  quadrennium,  as  if  the  amount  of  work  could  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  years  devoted  to  it.  .  .  .  With  a  better  social 
position  than  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades,  protected  and  sheltered 
by  the  college  which  has  done  so  much  to  shape  it  to  its  own  will, 
and  of  which  it  is  often  the  pampered  pet,  its  representatives  usually 
feel  immune  from  all  criticisms  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and 
are  more  secure  in  their  positions.  .  .  .  The  college  will  not 
and  cannot  criticise  the  high  school  if  only  it  does  its  own  bidding 
and  fits  aright,  indeed  is  resentful  if  others  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
few   are  competent."- 

Educational  leaders,  who  have  given  this  matter  considera- 
tion, are  almost  of  one  mind  in  urging  the  emancipation  of 
our  high  schools  from  the  undue  influence  which  the  college 
is  exerting  upon  them  under  the  scheme  of  entrance  require- 
ments plus  the  accrediting  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  almost  a  half-century  ago. 

One  should  not  assume  or  even  suggest,  perhaps,  that  this 
plan  has  been  an  absolute  evil.  What  an  independent  de- 
velopment of  the  high  school  might  have  given  us  no  man 
can  say.  That  we  do  have  a  pretty  efficient  secondary  edu- 
cational system  must  be  admitted,  but  that  it  is  as  efficient  as 
it  can  be  made,  or  that  it  has  been  as  efficient  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  it  remained  free  to  develop  its  own  destinies,  is  an- 
other question  that  must  remain  in  the  realm  of  opinion. 
But  to  point  to  the  past  or  present  greatness  of  the  system, 
as  a  justification  for  its  undisturbed  continuance,  is  to  apply 
the  well-worn  brake  on  progress,  "  Let  well  enough  alone," 
and  refuse  to  study  the  situation  in  the  light  of  available  facts. 

College  Entrance  Requirements 
The  struggle  between  the  conservatives  and  liberals  in  the 
American  educational  world  is  well  exhibited  in  a  study  of 

2  Educational  Problems,  Vol.  2,  p.  637. 
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college  entrance  requirements.  Such  a  study  reveals  the  fact 
that  among  the  colleges  there  are  two  very  distinct  groups — 
the  extremely  conservative  and  the  extremely  liberal — and 
that  there  is  a  third  group  not  so  well  defined,  leaning  on  the 
one  hand  toward  conservatism  and  on  the  other  hand  toward 
liberalism.  The  extremely  conservative  colleges  designate  all 
the  work  which  a  student  must  take  to  prepare  himself  for 
college,  and  the  extremely  liberal  group  specifies  none  of  this 
work,  while  the  group  lying  between  these  two  extremes  pre- 
scribes a  median  amount  of  the  work  for  college  entrance. 
To  get  the  matter  before  us  in  a  somewhat  more  definite 
way  the  following  table  has  been  prepared: 

Table  I.  Showing  the  number  of  elective  units  that  are  allowed 
by  317  American  colleges,  to  students  entering  the  liberal  arts  courses. 
(All  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  have  been  excluded  from 
this  list  but  a  few  Mechanics  Arts  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools 
have  been  included;  in  such  cases  the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
engineering  or  science  degrees  have  been  given.) 

No.  of  colleges  Percentage  of 

Elective  units  allowing  the  the  whole 

allowed  units  number 

o 16  4.2 

J4  to     1 13  4.1 

154    to      2 23  7.6 

21/2  to     3 31  9.9 

3J^  to    4 60  19.2 

4J4  to    5 52  16. 5 

5J4  to    6 61  19.4 

6J/^  to     7 23  7.6 

7^  to    8 IS  4.7 

854  to    9 II  3.5 

9H  to  10 6  1.9 

loH  to  13 3  .9 

15 3  9 

From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  only  16  or  4.2%  of  these 
317  colleges  are  extremely  conservative  and  that  only  3  or 
.9%  are  extremely  liberal;  and  that  those  that  incline  most 
closely  to  these  extremes  are  likewise  limited  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  173  or  55% 
allow  from  three  and  one-half  to  six  limited  elective  units. 
The  explanation  of  this  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  influence  exerted 
by  tradition,  reinforced  by  imitation  and  the  recommendations 
of  various  organizations  that  have  investigated  and  reported 
on  the  matter  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

If  one  should  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  these  317  col- 
leges, calling  those  that  allow  six,  or  less  than  six,  units  of 
limited  electives  consers-ative  or  inclined  to  be  conservative, 
and  those  that  allow  six  and  one-half  or  more  than  six  and 
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one-half  units  of  limited  electives  in  the  preparatory  work, 
liberal  or  inclined  to  be  so,  some  interesting  facts  are  revealed. 
Such  a  division  places  253  or  about  80%  of  them  in  the  con- 
servative or  inclined  to  be  conservative  class,  and  61  or  about 
20%  in  the  liberal  or  inclined  to  be  liberal  class. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  two  classes,  which  are  made,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  on  an  entirely  arbitrary  basis. 

Table  II,  showing  geographical  distribution  of  colleges  designated 
as  conservative  and  inclined  to  be  conservative,  or  liberal  and  inclined 
to  be  liberal. 


State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District   of    Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New   Hampshire    

New    Jersey    

New  Mexico  

New   York    

North   Carolina    

North   Dakota    

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.  .  .   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee 

Texas 


No.  of  conservative 

colleges  or  coUege 

allowing  6  or  less 

limited  electives 

in  prep.  work. 

3 

I 

I 

2  

5 

3 

2 

I 

6 

I 
19 
10 
10 
10 

8 

I 

3 

4         ,   ••• 

8 

3 

5 

4 

6 

I 

3 

I 

20 

I 
I 

27 
2 

3 
18 

2 

7 

5 
10 

5 


No.  of  liberal  colleges 
or  college  allowing  6 
or  nlore  limited  elec- 
tives in  prep.  work. 


Total 


4 
I 
2 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 
6 
I 

12 
16 
10 

8 
3 

3 
5 

ID 

6 
7 
7 
6 

2 

3 

I 

22 

I 

3 
29 

2 

5 

20 
2 

7 

6 

II 

6 
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Utah o           I  I 

Vermont i            i  2 

Virginia li             2  13 

Washington 2            2  4 

West  Virginia   3            o  3 

Wisconsin: 3            3  6 

Wyoming I             o  I 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  colleges  of  the 
West  are  much  more  liberal  in  their  entrance  requirements 
than  the  colleges  of  the  East.  From  the  above  table  such 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  condition  in  so  pronounced  a  way 
as  has  been  assumed.  Of  the  17  states  in  which  there  are 
no  liberal  colleges,  on  the  assumed  basis  of  classification, 
nine  of  them  are  east  and  eight  west  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
is  somewhat  surprised  that  in  such  states  as  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma  and  Colorado  there  are  no  colleges  that 
will  allow  the  student  to  elect,  in  even  limited  fashion,  as 
many  as  six  and  one-half  units  of  his  college  preparatory 
work. 

Among  the  61  liberal  colleges  we  find,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing great  schools  of  the  West: 

Leland   Stanford  Jr.  Univ.   allows  practically  free  election. 
University   of    Chicago   allows   limited   election   of    12   units. 
University   of    Iowa 


Northwestern  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  No.  Dakota 
University  of  So.  Dakota 
University  of  Michigan 


6K2 
7 
8 
9 
9 
II 

9 

7 


East  we  have  the  following  schools  that  are  included  in 
the  liberal  class: 

Clark  College  of  Clark  University  allows  practically  free  election. 
Pennsylvania    College    allows   limited   election   of  9J^    units. 


University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Vermont 
University  of  Florida 
Ohio  State  University 
DePauw  University 
Tulane  University 


9 

9 

8 

7 

6^ 

7 


This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  spirit  of  more  freedom 
for  the  high  schools  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  While  these 
Eastern  schools  are  not  relatively  so  large  as  those  given  for 
the  Western  states,  they  have  in  them  a  vitality  that  has  been 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  University  of  Missouri  has  further 
liberalized  her  entrance  requirements.  It  now  admits  students  on 
somewhat  the  same  plan  as  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
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felt  and  is  being  felt  in  the  educational  policies  of  eastern 
educational  institutions. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  number 
of  colleges  that  will  allow  from  ^  to  15  elective  units  in  the 
preparatory  work,  and  the  number  and  percentage  in  each 
group  which  will  recognize  some  vocational  work  as  fulfilHng 
entrance  requirements.  The  amount  of  such  work  that  will 
be  accredited  varies  from  ^  to  5  units. 


No.  of  colleges 

No.  of  credits  allowing  in 

allowed  as  dicated  eleo 

electives  tives 

o 16 

y2  to  1 13 

iH  to    2 23 

2;^  to    3 31 

3y2  to  4 60 

4'/^  to    5 52 

5^  to    6 61 

6^  to    7. 23 

7^  to    8 15 

8^  to    9 II 

9J^  to  10 6 

ioj4  to  1 1 I 

11^  to  12 I 

I2j4  to  13 I 

15 3 


Table  III 

;ges        No.  allowing 
n-             credit     on 
c-              Industrial 

Percentages  in 
each  group  al- 
lowing credit 
on  Industrial 

work 

work 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

130 

6 

19.3 

17 

29.5 

23 
35 
IS 
13 

44^ 
67.3 
65.2 
86.6 

II 

100.0 

I 

lOO.O 

I 

lOO.O 

I 

lOO.O 

3 

lOO.O 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  as  colleges  be- 
come more  liberal  in  the  number  of  elective  units,  they  also 
become  more  liberal  in  the  scope  of  the  subject  matter  from 
which  such  electives  may  be  chosen.  A  glance  at  the  table 
shows  us  that  45,  or  about  three-fourths  of  those  colleges 
that  we  have  heretofore  termed  liberal — those  allowing  six 
and  one-half  or  more  elective  units  in  the  preparatory  work — 
recognize  industrial  training  as  legitimate  college  preparatory 
material.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  of  those  colleges 
we  have  heretofore  classified  as  conservative,  only  84  or  about 
one-third  recognize  such  work  as  permissible  entrance  ma- 
terial. From  the  table  it  further  appears  that  after  a  college 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  willing  to  let  the  high  school 
pupil  choose,  from  a  limited  field,  as  many  as  8^  units  of 
his  preparatory  work  it  also  is  willing  that  at  least  some  of 
this  shall  be  in  vocational  work.  The  number  so  recognized 
by  these  schools  varies  from  one  to  five  units,  but  most  of 
them  will  recognize  four  or  five  of  such  units.  This  tendency 
is  what  gives  alarm  to  the  educational  conservatives. 
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To  maintain  the  foregoing  standards,  colleges,  as  a  rule, 
have  adopted  an  inspection  and  accrediting  system.  In  this 
work  they  are  powerfully  supported  and  assisted  by  what  we 
shall  call 

The   Voluntary   Educational  Assocl\tions  of  America 
There  are  four  of  these  associations  in  the  United  States 
that  are  directly  active  in  this  work  and  several  other  organi- 
zations that  cooperate  with  them.     The  active  ones  are: 

1.  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges,  with  its 
active  committees,  The  Examining  Commission  and  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

2.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  with  its  active  body,  the 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  which,  since  its  creation, 
has  become  an  independent  organization. 

3.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  with  its  active  bodies,  the  Accrediting 
Commission  and  Examining  Committee. 

4.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  with  its  active  bodies,  the  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion and  Board  of  Inspectors. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  and  finally,  an  association  of  all  these 
associations  known  as  The  National  Conference  Committee 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  New  England  Certificate  Board  bases  its  system  of 
accrediting  of  high  schools  on  the  success  of  students  who 
attend  the  colleges  that  are  members  of  the  board.  The  strict 
enforcement  of  these  rules,  most  of  which  are  very  arbitrary 
and  some,  we  think,  unjust,  has  made  the  Certificate  Board 
the  mark  of  some  very  vigorous  attacks  recently.  These 
attacks  have  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
University  of  Maine  from  membership  in  the  board,  and  in  a 
somewhat  general  opinion  that  the  board  will  need  to  change 
its  methods  or  go  out  of  existence. 

The  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  thus 
far  seems  content  to  allow  the  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board,  of  which  it  is  the  mother,  to  determine,  through  its 
system  of  examinations,  the  standards  for  the  association. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  have  practically  the  same 
standards  and  methods  of  operation;  hence  a  brief  description 
of  the  standards  and  system  of  accrediting  high  schools  fol- 
lowed bv  the  North  Central  Association  will  serve  in  the 
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main  for  both  organizations.    The  standards  for  high  schools 
belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  teachers 
in  a  high  school  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  graduation  from  a 
college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  including 
special  training  in  the  subject  they  teach,  such  requirefnents 
not  to  be  retroactive. 

2.  Daily  periods  for  any  teacher  not  to  exceed  five.  No 
school  will  be  considered  whose  teachers  teach  more  than 
six  periods  per  day. 

3.  Laboratory  and  library  facilities  must  be  adequate  for 
efficient  instruction. 

4.  Inspectors  shall  take  account  in  addition  to  the  above 
the  esprit  de  corps,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  acquired 
habits  of  thought  and  study,  intellectual  and  ethical  tone  of 
the  school.  To  be  favorably  considered  a  school  must  rank 
high  in  all  of  these. 

5.  Standard  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  i  to  25. 

6.  Schools  on  the  borderline  of  points  are  not  recom- 
mended for  accreditation. 

7.  Schools  of  less  than  5  teachers  are  not  eligible. 

(i)  The  organ  of  communication  between  the  commission 
and  the  secondary  schools  is  as  follows: 

First,  the  inspector  of  schools  of  the  state  university  where 
such  exists. 

Second,  the  inspector  of  the  state  department  or 

Third,  where  neither  of  these  exist  then  some  one  may 
be  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  accrediting  committee. 

(2)  The  report  is  first  made  to  the  state  authority  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  on  Accreditation  has  power  to  specify, 
by  way  of  recommendation,  the  outlines  of  work  which 
should  be  followed  in  the  high  schools.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  along  these  lines,  units  having  been  prepared 
in  English,  mathematics,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Physics,  Botany,  Commercial  subjects,  and 
manual  training, 

(4)  The  Board  of  Inspectors  consists  of  the  inspectors  in 
each  state.  They  meet  annually  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  accrediting  committee,  and  this  committee  in  turn 
makes  its  recommendations  to  the  North  Central  Association 
where  final  action  is  taken.  In  1910  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
reported  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  industrial  work 
in  the  high  schools,  and  expressed  alarm  at  the  tendency  of 
high  schools  to  ignore,  in  the  selection  of  their  teachers  of 
these  subjects,  the  qualification  standards  approved  by  the 
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association.  They  urged  that  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
association  establish  at  once  teachers  courses  in  music,  art, 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  etc.  The  report  was 
approved,  and  now  the  association  favors  introducing  the 
so-called  industrial  subjects,  where  local  conditions  render 
such  introduction  feasible;  but  the  inspector  will  hold  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to 
provide  adequatelv  for  such  instruction. 

Warnings  are  sent  out  by  both  the  North  Central  and 
Southern  associations  to  schools  that  have  fallen  below  stand- 
ard. These  warnings,  in  the  case  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation, are  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  which  con- 
sists of  the  inspectors  of  the  entire  territory.  These  warnings 
are  based  upon  the  report  of  the  inspector  from  each  state, 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  sent  out  by  the  entire  Board  of 
Inspectors  makes  them  far  more  powerful  and  significant  to 
school  officers  and  communities.  Under  this  plan  few  com- 
munities or  school  men  can  afford  to  ignore  the  mandates  of 
the  inspector  of  the  association.  If  one  could  convince  him- 
self that  the  inspector  for  his  state  is  all-wise  in  educational 
matters  and  that  the  path  marked  out  by  the  association 
standards  is  the  path  all  those  seeking  an  education  must 
travel,  then  he  could  throw  his  hat  in  the  air  and  "  go  down 
the  line  "  for  the  plan,  for  it  is  one  admirably  devised  to  take 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  people  from  them  and  place 
these  affairs  in  the  hands  of  educational  experts,  who  sol- 
emnly sit  in  judgment  on  a  school  a  thousand  miles  away, 
which  they  have  never  seen  and  about  whose  intricate  prob- 
lems of  administration  they  can  know-  little  if  anything.  But 
when  he  is  in  doubt  about  the  "  expertness  "  of  the  experts, 
and  when  he  fears  that  the  path  marked  out  by  the  associa- 
tion is  not  the  path  which  all  can  or  must  follow  if  they  would 
become  educated,  then  indeed  is  he  perplexed.  To  express 
such  a  fear  may  lead  to  educational  ostracism,  but  an  increas- 
ing number  of  men  are  taking  these  chances  today,  because 
they  see  in  these  associations  a  tendency  to  centralize  our 
educational  affairs  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  self- 
appointed  authority,  over  which  neither  state  nor  nation  can 
exercise  any  control. 

The  map  on  page  398  will  indicate  the  territory  in  which 
each  of  these  voluntary  educational  associations  is  active. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  activities  of  these  voluntary 
education  associations  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  It 
seems  that: 

I.  They  have  been  originated  at  the  instance  of  men  in 
secondary  and  college  educational  work.     The  former  have 
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1 .  Territory  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland.     5  States. 

2.  Territory  of  the  New  England  College  Certificate  Board.     6  States. 

3.  Territory  covered  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.     16  States. 

4.  Territory  covered  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States.     13  States. 

5.  Unorganized  Territory. 


been  even  more  active  in  the  initial  steps  of  organization  than 
the  latter. 

2.  Whatever  their  original  purposes  tnay  have  been  they 
very  quickly  assumed  more  or  less  positive  direction  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  territory  comprehended  in  each. 

3.  This  control  and  direction  first  took  the  form  of  college 
entrance  examining  boards,  commissions  or  committees. 
The  work  of  these  committees  was  soon  supplemented  by  the 
creation  of  accrediting  committees  or  commissions  with  their 
elaborate  systems  of  inspection  and  approval. 

4.  There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  their  standards  of  ac- 
creditation. So  true  is  this  that  one  may  say  with  consider- 
able assurance  that  their  educational  standards,  on  paper  at 
least,  are  the  same. 

That  these  organizations  have  served  and  are  serving  a 
good  purpose  in  education  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  facts.  The  large  question  is,  however, 
whether  the  good  they  do  will  compensate  for  their  evil  ^eeds 
and  tendencies? 

They  tend  to  increase  educational  equipment  and  academic 
training  of  teachers  in  our  high  schools,  but  do  they  do  this 
at  the  expense  of  local  initiative  and  at  the  expense  of  real 
professional  standards? 
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They  tend  to  hold  the  attention  of  high  school  teachers  to 
the  traditional  high  school  subjects,  but  do  they  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  community  and  life  subjects? 

Their  tendency  is  undoubtedly  toward  a  national  stand- 
ardization of  secondar\'  education  as  well  as  college  and  uni- 
versity education.  Is  this  desirable?  Is  it  contrary  to  our 
notions  of  government? 

Have  we  already  begun  to  revolt?  Does  not  the  action  of 
some  of  our  states  and  institutions  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  later,  together  with  a  very  general  feeling  that  we 
have  too  much  supervision  from  the  top,  indicate  such  a 
spirit  among  us? 

These  associations  make  detailed  outlines  of  courses  to  be 
pursued  in  the  high  schools ;  thus  they  relieve  the  high  school 
principal  and  his  teachers  from  much  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  method  and  material  of  instruction  in  these 
schools;  but  in  doing  this  have  they  taken  from  these  teach- 
ers duties  and  responsibilities  necessary  to  their  own  growth 
and  development  in  their  chosen  profession? 

They  center  the  thought  of  the  secondary  and  college  teach- 
ers upon  the  subject  matter  of  instruction,  but  do  they  thereby 
crowd  out  the  disposition  to  study  the  needs  of  boys  and  gfirls 
in  their  relationship  to  this  subject  matter? 

They  tend  to  compel  the  high  schools  to  legard  themselves 
and  to  be  regarded  as  preparatory  schools,  and  thus  lay  these 
schools  open  to  the  charge  of  being  the  "  pampered  pets  " 
of  the  colleges  for  which  they  "  fit."  Can  an  institution  so 
regard  itself  or  be  regarded  and  reach  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable? 

Concerning  some  of  the  other  items  the  writer  has  not 
come  to  any  definite  conclusions,  but  upon  this  last  point  he 
has  the  very  positive  conviction  that  no  school  can  reach  its 
greatest  possibilities  to  serve  the  people  who  attend  it  or 
who  support  it  when  it  regards  itself  as  a  preparaton.'  school 
for  a  higher  one.  This  is  true  of  the  kindergarten,  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  high  school  or  the  college. 

The  Effect  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  Educational 

Association  and  of  College  Entrance  Requirements 
ON  the  High  Schools  of  the  United  States 

Believing  that  the  men  and  women  working  under  or  di- 
rectly observing  a  system  in  action  can  best  judge  of  its 
merits  or  demerits,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  find  out  from 
them  what  the  effect  of  college  entrance  requirements  and  the 
activities  of  the  voluntary  education  associations  has  been  on 
educational  practices   and  efforts  as   they  have  observed  it. 
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To  this  end  the  following  questions  were  sent,  with  proper 
modifications  in  the  third  question,  to  practically  all  the  high 
school  principals  whose  schools  are  on  the  accredited  lists  of 
The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  of  The  New  England  Certificate  Board : 

1.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  make  in  your  course  of  study 
if  the  colleges  accepted  your  graduates,  who  presented  the  required 
number  of  units,  without  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  these  units 
are    to   be    earned? 

2.  A  few  colleges  and  a  number  of  normal  schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges  are  accepting  graduates  of  high  schools  on  the  basis  indi- 
cated in  No.  I  above.  Would  you  favor  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  all  colleges? 

3.  In  what  ways  have  the  college  entrance  requirements  of  the 
colleges  of  your  state  or  the  work  of  the  North  Central  Association 
affected  your  high  school? 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  report  of  the  answers  received 
to  these  questions,  but  a  classification  and  summary  of  the 
answers  may  prove  interesting: 

402  or  about  32%  of  the  letters  sent  out  were  answered. 
Practically  the  same  ratio  of  answers  to  letters  sent  out  came 
from  each  territory. 

An  analysis  and  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  the  first  ques- 
tion show  that 

1.  231  or  about  60%  would  make  changes  in  their  courses 
of  study  under  the  conditions  named  in  question  (i). 

2.  156  or  about  40% would  make  no  changes. 

3.  48  or  12%  would  make  changes  in  science,  most  of 
which  would  tend  to  make  the  subject  less  formal  or  elective. 

4.  57  or  14%  would  make  changes  in  mathematics,  most 
of  which  would  be  to  make  the  subject  elective. 

5.  16  or  4%  would  make  minor  changes  in  history. 

6.  28  or  7%  mention  changes  in  English,  most  of  which 
would  tend  to  make  this  subject  less  formal  and  more  prac- 
tical. 

7.  59  or  15%  would  make  changes  in  foreign  language 
requirements,  most  of  which  would  be  to  make  such  courses 
elective. 

8.  74  or  18%  would  increase  their  industrial  work.  Most 
of  these  would  introduce  or  expand  courses  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, manual  training,  agriculture,  stenography  and  type- 
writing. 

9.  75  or  18%  do  not  mention  any  particular  subjects,  but 
speak  of  general  adjustments,  most  of  which  would  tend  to 
adapt  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  pupils. 

There  is  evidence  that  East  and  West  there  is  a  desire 
among  high  school  principals   for  greater  freedom  to  make 
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adjustments  in  their  high  school  courses,  so  that  they  might 
more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties ;  and  further,  there  is  evidence  that  entrance  requirements 
interfere  materially  with  such  efforts.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  not  much  evidence  in  the  foregoing  to  support  the 
idea  that  such  freedom  would  result  in  chaos  in  the  high 
school  courses  of  study. 

To  summarize  the  answers  to  the  second  question: 

II  or  about  3%  did  not  answer  the  question. 
148  or  about  37%  answer  the  question  '*  No." 
243  or  about  60%  answer  it  "  Yes." 

Comparing  the  same  items  in  the  two  territories: 

I.     The  Certificate  Board  Territory 
4  or  about  3%  did  not  answer  the  question. 
57  or  about  40%  answered  the  question  "  No." 
81  or  about  57^  answered  the  question  "  Yes." 

2.     The  North   Central  Territory 
7  or  about  3%  did  not  answer  the  question. 
91  or  about  36%  answered  it  "  No." 
162  or  about  61%  answered  it  "Yes." 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  of  opinion  on  this  question 
among  high  school  principals,  east  and  w-est,  if  one  may  take 
the  above  as  a  criterion.  It  would  seem  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  principals  in  the  North  Central  territory-  believe 
in  complete  freedom  for  their  schools,  and  that  only  a  slightly 
smaller  percentage  of  the  New  England  principals  agree  with 
them.  That  there  is  a  strong  minority  who  hold  an  opposite 
view  cannot,  however,  be  ignored. 

Summarizing  the  answers  to  the  third  or  last  question: 

From  the  Certificate  Board's  Territory 

1.  13  or  about  10%  of  those  answering  from  this  territory 
do  not  answer  this  question. 

2.  22  or  about  15%  say  the  influence  of  the  Board  has  been 
negligible. 

3.  50  or  about  35%  say  the  influence  of  the  Board  on  their 
schools  has  been  good. 

4.  57  or  about  40%  say  the  influence  has  been  bad. 

From  the  North  Central  Territory 

I.  8  or  about  3%  of  those  answering  from  this  territory  do 
not  answer  the  question. 
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2.  52  or  about  20%  think  the  influence  on  their  schools  has 
been  negligible. 

3.  128  or  about  49%  are  inclined  to  approve  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  the  influence  of  entrance  requirements. 

4.  ^2  or  about  28%  are  adversely  critical. 

A  summary  of  the  combined  results  of  the  answers  to  the 
third  question  show: 

21  or  about  5%  not  answering  the  question. 

74  or  about  18%   saying  the  influence  has  been  negligible. 

178  or  about  44%  approving  the  association  and  entrance 
requirements. 

129  or  about  33%  adversely  critizing  both. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  the  many 
opinions  expressed  on  the  issues  raised  by  these  questions. 
We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  one  opinion,  which 
though  unique  in  expression,  is  typical  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  opinions  of  high  school  principals.  East  and  West, 
who  expressed  themselves  on  the  third  question  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  related  to  the  effect  that  college  entrance 
requirements  have  upon  the  high  schools. 

"  Deadened,  formalized,  mummified,  our  work  in  embalming  every- 
thing into  '  units.'  Witness  the  ghastly  '  pedagogization '  of  manual 
training  the  country  over."  Principal  F.  L.  Sims,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; 
54  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

The  Logan  County  High  School  at  Sterling,  Colorado, 
was  recently  refused  admission  to  the  accredited  list  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  in 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  received  from  the  pres- 
ent principal,  J.  A.  Sexson. 

"  In  the  case  of  our  high  school  the  North  Central  Association 
attempted  to  dictate  to  the  School  Committee  the  subject  matter  to 
be  embodied  in  the  curriculum.  As  a  basis  for  this  dictation  they 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  the  traditional  college  standards  and  they 
refused  steadfastly  to  permit  the  consideration  of  teachers  or  subject 
matter  that  in  any  respect  failed  to  meet  certain  standards  precon- 
ceived as  necessary.  They  went  so  far  as  ...  to  threaten  to 
penalize  the  school  committee  should  they  employ  a  principal  who 
was  personally  distasteful  to  the  examiner.  They  especially  opposed 
the  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  blacksmithing.  agriculture,  house- 
hold arts.  ...  In  other  words,  they  opposed  any  attempts  to 
widen  the  field  of  service  of  the  school  even  though  this  was  to  be 
done  at  no  special  detriment  to  the  traditional  subjects." 

It  should  be  said  that  the  School  Committee  of  this  school 
refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  examiner,  elected  the 
principal  to  whom  objection  was  made,  and  allowed  him  to 
organize  the  school  and  make  of  it  a  school  which  any  col- 
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lege,  university,  or  association  would  be  glad  to  recognize 
as  first  class.  Thus  far,  however,  the  school  has  refused  to 
be  put  on  any  of  their  accredited  lists,  though  the  principal 
and  school  committee  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to  fill  out 
the  necessary  blanks. 

In  order  to  get  the  view  point  of  others  than  high  school 
principals  on  the  matter  in  hand,  the  following  questions 
were  sent  to  all  State  Superintendents  of  PubHc  Instruction 
and  Normal  School  Presidents  in  the  United  States: 

1.  "If  you  have  observed  any  of  the  so-called  college  or 
university  domination  of  high  schools  in  your  state,  in  what 
form  does  it  find  expression?"  Under  this  question  were 
others  that  referred  to  the  matter  of  employing  teachers, 
method  of  accrediting  high  schools,  conflicts  between  entrance 
requirements  and  community  interests,  and  to  the  giving  of 
examinations  for  determining  college  entrance. 

2.  "  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  in  the  small  high 
school  where  the  college  entrance  requirements  are  in  most 
frequent  conflict  with  community  subjects.  What,  in  your 
judgment,  should  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  presented  in 
these  small  high  schools?" 

Fifty-five  normal  school  presidents  replied  and  thirty-six 
State  Superintendents  or  representatives  of  these  officials. 
Thirty-eight  of  the  normal  school  presidents  have  observed 
what  they  consider  "  domination  "  of  varying  degrees ;  six- 
teen have  made  no  such  observations  and  one  was  indefinite 
in  his  answer.  Nine  State  Superintendents  have  observed 
what  they  consider  "  domination  " ;  twenty-three  have  made 
no  such  observations,  and  four  were  indefinite  in  their 
answers. 

In  answering  the  second  question,  "  What,  in  your  judg- 
ment, should  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  presented  in  the 
small  high  schools?"  we  have  considered  that  they  are  really 
stating  whether  they  think  the  college  should  adjust  itself  to 
the  high  school  or  the  high  school  to  the  college.  The  ques- 
tion then  might  have  been,  Should  the  college  adjust  itself 
to  the  high  school?  Putting  it  this  way  we  find  that  of  the 
fifty-five  normal  school  presidents  thirty-two  answer  the 
question  "Yes",  none  answer  it  "No";  four  say  there  are 
no  conflicts  between  community  and  college  entrance  sub- 
jects in  their  states;  twelve  are  indefinite  and  seven  do  not 
answer  the  question.  Of  the  thirty-six  State  Superintendents 
or  their  representatives,  fifteen  answer  it  "Yes";  three  an- 
swer it  "  No  " ;  seven  say  there  are  no  conflicts ;  seven  are 
indefinite;  and  four  do  not  answer  the  question  or  rather  state 
no  opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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The  foregoing  indicates  that  workers  in  the  educational 
field  generally  admit  the  efficiency  of  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, in  that  they  succeed  in  their  purpose,  which  is  to 
center  the  attention  of  high  school  teachers  and  pupils  upon 
the  subjects  regarded  by  colleges  as  essential  to  proper  prepa- 
ration for  college  work.  It  is  also  evident  that  they  generally 
concede  that  the  voluntary  educational  associations  are  effi- 
cient, in  that  they  secure  for  high  schools  better  prepared 
teachers,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  training; 
that  they  increase  school  equipment  and  tend  to  make  the 
educative  process  uniform  through  the  standardization  of 
both  matter  and  method  in  our  secondary  schools.  Admit- 
ting all  this,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  our  educators  are 
seriously  questioning  this  kind  of  "  efficiency "  and  are  of 
the  opinion  that  we  are  purchasing  this  apparent  progress  at 
too  great  a  price,  when  we  must  pay  for  it  by  closing  our 
eyes  to  the  individual  differences  in  children,  by  handing  over 
irhportant  phases  of  educational  administration  to  self  ap- 
pointed authorities,  whose  intentions  are  of  the  best,  but 
whose  methods  insidiously  undermine  the  democratic  struc- 
ture of  our  educational  system.  If  viewed  from  an  angle 
that  is  too  narrow,  the  doctrine  of  efficiency  is  a  dangerous 
one  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  but  it  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  the  field  of  education.  The  question  is,  not 
only  how  efficient  is  the  school  now,  but  how  efficient  will  it 
be  a  thousand  years  from  now?  We  contend  that  that  edu- 
cational system,  which  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  people,  will 
develop,  perhaps  more  slowly,  but  it  will  develop  more  surely 
and  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  most  efficient. 

Views  of  College  and  University  Presidents  on  the  Subject 

Beginning  in  July,  191 5,  the  New  York  Times  asked  a 
number  of  college  presidents  to  give  their  opinions  on  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  and  topics  that  had  been 
too  much  or  too  little  emphasized  in  the  past  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  of  the  United  States.  Some  interesting  re- 
plies were  received. 

In  the  issue  for  July  13,  191 5,  President  Hall  of  Clark 
University  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"  The  thing  most  needed  now  is  the  complete  emancipation  of  high 
and  preparatory  schools  from  college  prescription,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  did  good  but  has  lately  become,  in  the  East,  almost  an  un- 
mitigated curse.  The  high  school  should  be  the  people's  college  and 
say  to  the  higher  institutions :  '  Here  are  our  graduates.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  teach  them  what  their  stage  of  life  most  needs.'" 

In  the  issue  for  July  25,  191 5,  the  following  college  and 
university  presidents  expressed  opinions: 
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President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University: 

"  It  is  best  not  to  use  the  words  preparatory  school  at  all  or  get 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  which  the  use  of  that  term  implies.  The 
secondary  school  should  not  be  merely  a  preparatory  school  but 
should  stand  upon  its  own  feet  and  do  the  work  appropriate  to  the 
age  of  it§  students  and  to  the  environment  in  which  they  live." 

President  Frost  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  says  that  the 
problem  presented  in  the  small  high  school  is  a  "  burning 
question  today."  He  is  inclined  to  think  the  college  should 
"  clear  the  way  for  entrance  for  the  boy  who  has  graduated 
from  a  small  high  school  and  has  not  had  a  full  list  of  studies 
ordinarily  required  for  college  preparation." 

President  Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine: 

"  Institutions  of  higher  learning  need  to  go  further  than  they  have 
in  adjusting  their  work  to  the  preparation  that  the  high  schools  give. 
It  should  be  as  easy  to  pass  from  the  high  school  to  the  college 
as  it  is  to  pass  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school." 

President  Hughes  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  thinks  we 
should  select  those  "  subjects  which  are  worth  while  and  real 
and  which  will  function  somewhat  in  the  life  of  the  student " 
and  then  give  these  in  "  a  way  which  will  demand  thorough 
preparation  and  first-class  drill "  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
of  the  high  school. 

Under  date  of  Aug.  i,  1915,  is  the  following: 

President  Blaisdell  of  Alma  College,  Michigan: 

"Any  regular  four-year  high-school  course  should  be  accepted  as 
giving  adequate  training  for  college  work.  The  colleges  are  rapidly 
coming  to  this  position.  The  high  school  should  insist  on  it.  Many 
a  lad  receives  his  first  impulse  after  three  years  in  high  school.  Shall 
he  be  compelled  to  study  an  additional  year  or  two  before  he  will 
be  admitted  to  college  merely  because  he  has  not  taken  a  '  college 
preparatory  course  ?  '  Educational  nonsense !  It  is  mental  training 
not  information,  that  should  admit  to  college." 

President  Cole  of  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts : 

"  My  sympathies  are  with  the  plan  that  will  give  the  preparatory 
school  a  larger  freedom,  if  this  can  be  done,  as  I  believe  it  can  with- 
out any  sacrifice,  but  with  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
scholarship  and  in  the  preparation  for  college  work.  The  first  step 
must  come  from  the  college.  The  college  might  further  broaden  tlie 
scope  of  the  preparatory  work  it  will  accept,  and  still  leave  entrance 
into  college  more  difficult  than  entrance  into  the  Holy  Citj-,  the 
latter  having  many  avenues  of  approach,  on  the  east  three  gates,  en 
the  north  three  gates,  on  the  south  three  gates,  and  on  the  west 
tliree  gates." 
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Under  date  of  August  i8,  1915,  the  following: 

President  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri: 

"As  for  the  content  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  ihat  should 
be  determhied  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  consideration  as  to  what  is 
bcGt  for  a  pupil  of  high-school  age,  regardless  of  whether  he  will 
attend  university  or  not.  Youth  is  the  humanistic  age  and  languages, 
human  institutions,  practical  (not  technical)  science,  and  mathematics 
of  a  kind  that  helps  to  accurate  solution  of  the  concrete  problems 
of  life  should  constitute  the  major  part  of  his  study.  Not  informa- 
tion, not  the  covering  of  ground  in  these  studies,  should  be  the 
aim,  but  insight,  appreciation,  subjects  studied  to  the  future  needs  of 
students.  In  place  of  so  much  mathematics  for  girls,  let  the  courses 
substitute   an   equivalent  in  home   science." 

President  Pateat  of  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. : 

"  In  my  judgment  there  is  going  to  be  a  widespread  reaction  against 
the  unit  system  of  entrance  requirements." 

President  Brannon  of  the  University  of  Idaho: 

"  The  preparatory  school  of  to-day  must  be  characterized  by  courses 
which  provide  for  vocational  training  as  well  as  for  discipline  and 
culture.  I  think  in  too  many  high  schools  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
placed  upon  Latin  and  other  foreign  languages." 

Under  date  of  Sept.  26,  1915,  the  following: 

Professor  Lange,  Director  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California: 

"  If  the  '  preparatory '  school  is  to  advance,  it  must  largely  cease 
to  be  preparatory  and  must,  instead,  become  an  educational  institu- 
tion conscious  of  its  self-hood  as  a  social  organ  and  functioning, 
self-directed  as  the  needs  of  adolescence  and  of  the  nation's  demands." 

This  contribution  of  the  Times  is  stimulating  to  those  who 
are  advocating  the  emancipation  of  the  high  school.  It  very 
clearly  shows  that  within  the  colleges  and  universities  them- 
selves there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
freedom  which  should  be  given  to  the  high  school.  From 
educational  literature  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  opinions  are  held  by  two  distinct  groups  in 
the  college  world.  The  conservative  position  is  upheld  by 
the  Deans  of  colleges,  supported  by  a  group  of  specialists 
who  have  taught  themselves  to  believe,  and  believe  sincerely, 
that  no  man  can  be  considered  educated  who  does  not  possess 
at  least  some  of  the  information  which  they  as  specialists 
possess.  The  liberal  opinion,  as  a  rule,  is  held  by  the  college 
and  university  president  earnestly  supported  by  the  heads  of 
the  schools  of  education.  This  of  course  is  only  an  impres- 
sion gained  from  current  educational  literature,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  statistical  study  would  verify  the  assumption. 
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Some  Movements  which  Tend  to  Make  the  High  School 
AN  Independent  Educational  Institution 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  educational  literature 
on  this  subject,  most  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  ideas  of 
those  institutions  and  organizations  which  would  make  of  the 
high  school  a  college  preparatory  school,  there  have  been 
some  recent  actions  in  educational  circles  which  indicate  more 
serious  opposition  to  the  purposes  of  such  institutions  and 
organizations. 

Dartmouth  College  recently  withdrew  its  membership  in 
the  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  The  reason  for  this 
action  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Dean  Craven  Laycock  under 
date  of  January  4,  1916: 

"  I  will  state  as  fully  as  possible  the  reason  why  Dartmouth  with- 
drew from  the  New  England  Board. 

"  Because  of  the  fact  that  schools  in  New  Hampshire  were  removed 
from  the  list  of  the  Board,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  Dartmouth 
to  accept  students  therefrom,  even  though  all  the  students  sent  to 
Dartmouth  from  such  schools  had  been  satisfactory.  Situated  as 
we  are  in  New  Hampshire  and  feeling  a  special  obligation  to  the 
good  schools  of  the  state,  we  felt  that  we  were  limited  by  our  mem- 
bership in  the  Board  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  not  carry  out 
what  seemed  to  be  desirable  policies  in  this  regard. 

"  Dartmouth  expressed  her  desire  to  remain  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  provided  freedom  could  be  had  in  the  point  above  mentioned. 
Naturally,  of  course,  this  could  not  be  granted  and  the  withdrawal 
from   the    Board   followed." 

"(Signed)        Craven    Laycock." 

This  action  is  significant,  especially  so  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Dartmouth  was  originally  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
advocates  of  the  Certificate  Board. 

The  University  of  Maine  withdrew  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Certificate  Board  in  191 3.  When  asked  for  the  reasons 
for  the  action  President  Aley  wrote  under  date  of  November 
27,  191 5,  "  The  University  of  Maine  withdrew  from  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Board  because  it  felt  that  a  state 
supported  institution  should  not  have  the  entrance  of  stu- 
dents determined  by  a  Board  having  no  connection  with  the 
state." 

In  his  official  report  for  .1914  Superintendent  Payson  Smith 
of  Maine,  now  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachu- 
setts, after  making  some  general  observations  on  methods  of 
regiilating  college  entrance  requirements,  says,  "  Such  dis- 
satisfaction as  has  now  arisen  in  relation  to  the  New  Eng- 
land College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  is  due  in  part  to  the 
following : 

I.  "It  attaches  to  the  school  possessing  the  certificate  a 
fictitious  value." 
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2.  "  The  undue  stress  laid  by  smaller  schools  on  college 
preparation  in  order  that  Board  approval  may  be  secured  or 
retained." 

3.  '■  The  indirect  effect  on  many  small  schools  that  cannot 
consistently  apply  for  or  might  be  eligible  for,  the  privileges 
accorded  by  the  Board." 

4.  "  The  judgment  of  the  school  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
result  in  college." 

5.  "  The  colleges  of  this  Board,  while  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  effects  of  its  activities  on  lower  schools,  are 
without  accountability  to  the  public  for  those  results." 

Commissioner  Smith  discusses  each  of  the  above  items  at 
some  length  and  sets  forth,  what  seems  to  us,  some  very 
sound  educational  principles.  Under  item  three  he  notes  the 
tendency  of  young  people  tO'  go  from  their  local  high  school 
to  an  accredited  school  of  the  Board  for  their  last  >'Tear  of 
high  school  work.  Thus  the  local  school,  in  which  the  first 
three  years  of  the  student's  work  was  done,  gets  no  credit 
for  this,  but  on  the  contrary  it  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion 
an  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  community,  as  being  a  school 
that  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  accredited  school  to  which  the 
pupil  goes  for  his  final  year,  merely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  college  entrance  examination.  He  asserts  that 
Maine  cannot  aft"ord  to  thus  cripple  her  small  high  schools. 
We  believe  that  if  Maine  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  much  less 
can  the  nation  afford  to  do  it.  And  yet  this  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  wherever  the  standards  of  these  voluntary  educa- 
tional associations  are  dominant.  The  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation refuses  to  accredit  a  school  that  has  less  than  five 
teachers.  We  are  told  by  Professor  Jessup  that  60%  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  North  Central's  territory  have  fewer  than 
one  hundred  pupils,  which  would  mean,  in  most  cases,  less 
than  five  teachers  f  and  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  that  more 
than  50%  of  the  high  school  children  of  the  United  States 
are  in  high  schools  of  less  than  five  teachers.*  These  facts 
are  extremely  significant  to  those  interested  in  building  up  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  rural  and  village  communities. 

Under  the  heading.  "  What  if  anything  is  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  undertaking  that  the  state  as  a  whole  does  not 
wish  it  to  do?  "  the  Survey  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Allen  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  says :  "  High 
school  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  high  schools 
should  give  way  to  high  school  visiting  for  the  purpose  of 
helping    the    university   to  keep  in   touch   with   state   needs 


*  School  Review   1915,  Vol.  23,  p.  623. 

*  Educational  Review,  1907,  Vol.  33,  pp.  245-255. 
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.  .  .  ",  and  further,  "  That  compulsory  foreign  language 
requirements  (which  in  effect  compel  thousands  in  high 
schools  to  take  languages  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  go  to 
the  university),  should  be  discontinued  both  for  entrance  and 
for  graduation.''^ 

The  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  in  its  comments  on  the  above 
recommendations,  when  presenting  its  report  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature,  says :  "  High  schools  have  other  functions 
than  that  of  merely  preparing  graduates  for  entrance  to  the 
university.  A  majority  of  those  who  leave  high  school  go 
directly  into  some  business  or  other  occupation ;  only  a  small 
minority  of  high  school  graduates  enter  the  university  or  take 
other  college  work.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board, 
the  curriculum  of  each  high  school  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  in  its  community.  The  fact  that  a  given 
subject  is  of  practical  value  does  not  divest  it  of  its  cultural 
advantages  nor  detract  from  its  usefulness  as  a  vehicle  for 
disciplinary  training.  There  is  no  necessary,  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  values.  University  inspection  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects each  community  decides  to  place  in  its  high  school  is 
helpful  and  should  be  continued."  And  further,  "  In  the 
opinion  of  this  board  a  State  university  should  provide  regu- 
lar courses  leading  to  graduation  and  degrees  without  foreign 
languages  of  any  kind.  The  value  of  foreign  language  train- 
ing is  not  questioned.  Neither  does  this  board  undervalue 
the  opportunity  offered  for  opening  to  the  student  rich  stores 
of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  question  is  as  to  whether 
a  state  university  shall  lead  through  reason  and  persuasion 
or  through  force."** 

A  very  significant  movement  was  started  in  New  York 
city  when  in  1910  the  High  School  Teachers  Association 
declared  that  "  The  conviction  is  spreading  throughout  the 
United  States  that  our  high  schools  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  present  college  entrance  requirements." 

A  committee  from  this  organization  formulated  two 
principles  or  methods  of .  college  entrance  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Association : 

I.  "By  the  first  method-  college  entrance  would  be  based 
upon  the  simple  fact  of  graduation  from  a  four-year  course 
in  a  first-class  high  school.  This  method  would  give  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  the  high  school,  if  supplemented  by  com- 
petent examination  into  the  efficiency  of  each  school,  we  be- 
lieve this  method  would  tend  to  develop  within  the  high 
school  that  independence,  breadth,  and  judgment  required  to 

5  Survey  of  the  University  of   Wisconsin,   1914,  pp.   158-9. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  31-2. 
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produce   the    best    results.      The    improvement    in   the    high 
schools  would  result  in  better  preparation  and  more  students 
for  the  colleges. 
The  second  method  calls  for : 

(a)  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  so-called  required 
subjects,  together  with 

(b)  The  recognition  of  all  standard  subjects,  as  electives." 
"  The   requirement  of  two   foreign   languages   from  every 

student  is  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable."^ 

Just  how  much  freedom  such  a  plan  would  give  to  the 
high  school  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  bases  of  the 
"  examination  into  the  efficiency  of  each  school,"  and  upon 
the  definition  of  "  standard  subjects,"  as  well  as  upon  who 
did  the  examining  and  standardizing. 

In  1910  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  a  wide  range  of  high  school  subjects  is  now  demanded  in 
view  of  the  varied  needs  of  society  and  the  diversified  interests  of 
different  students,  and 

Whereas,  Manual  training,  commercial  branches,  music,  household 
science  and  art,  agriculture,  etc.,  when  once  taught  and  thoroughly 
learned  are  worthy  of,  and  justly  entitled  to,  recognition  in  college 
entrance  credits,  and  whereas  colleges  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  require  two  foreign  languages  from  every  applicant 
regardless  of  his  dominant  interests,  and 

Whereas,  this  requirement  in  addition  to  such  work  in  English, 
Mathematics,  history  and  science  as  is  essential  to  the  high  school 
course  of  every  student  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  adequate 
attention  to  these  other  subjects,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  that  the  interests  of  high  school 
students  would  be  advanced  by  the  reduction  of  the  requirement  in 
foreign  language  to  one  such  language  and  the  recognition  as  elec- 
tives of  all  subjects  well  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Department  that  until  such 
modification  is  made  by  the  colleges,  the  high  schools  will  be  greatly 
hampered  in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Practically  the  same  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  their  meetings  in  July  of  1910. 
"  These  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  secondary  depart- 
ment with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  As  a  result  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley 
of  Boston  as  chairman.  This  committee  has  done  excellent 
work  in  the  cause  of  greater  freedom  for  our  secondary 
schools. 

'  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College,  High  School  Teachers 
Association,   New  York   City,   1910,  pp.  4-5. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  the  superintendents  in  Massachusetts, 
representing  towns  from  5,000  to  10,000  population,  adopted 
a  resolution  vigorously  advocating  admission  to  college  on 
the  basis  of  "  having  completed  fifteen  units  of  high  school 
work  of  the  grade  heretofore  required  for  college  certifica- 
tion." They  also  advocated  a  more  comprehensive  recogni- 
tion of  subject  matter  which  would  fulfill  entrance  require- 
ments. 

Inspection  of  high  schools  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
bitter  controversy  in  the  west  and  middle  west.  In  some 
states  this  opposition  has  expressed  itself  by  a  demand  that 
inspection  and  accreditation  of  high  schools  be  done  by  the 
State  Department.  The  states  of  Ohio  and  Kansas  have 
very  recently,  by  act  of  the  legislatures  of  these  states,  taken 
the  power  of  inspection  and  accreditation  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  universities  and  placed  it  with  the  state  departments. 

The  arguments  for  doing  this  in  Kansas  are  given  by  State 
Supt.  W.  D.  Ross  in  his  annual  report  for  1913.  These  are 
representative  of  the  arguments  that  are  being  used  elsewhere 
to  bring  about  similar  changes: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  standardization  of  high  schools 
for  college  entrance  requirements,  for  certificating  privileges, 
for  state  aid  and  for  all  other  purposes  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  And  no  other 
agency  should  be  permitted  to  attempt  it." 

"  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Such  a  plan  would  be 
more  systematic,  it  would  be  more  uniform,  it  would  be  more 
economical,  it  would  be  just  and  it  would  be  more  effective 
than  any  svstem  of  partial  or  divided  supervision  could  pos- 
sibly be."  ' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  organized  movements 
against  too  much  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  high 
school  by  the  higher  schools,  have  occurred  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  It  has  taken  the  form  (i)  of  protest,  (2)  of 
colleges  severing  relations  with  voluntary  educational  accred- 
iting associations,  and  (3)  of  legislative  action  by  the  states. 
Of  course  the  last  two  forms  are  of  the  greatest  educational 
significance  and  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the'  protests  that 
have  been  so  long  and  vigorously  expressed  in  educational 
meetings,  organizations  and  publications. 

Some  Possible  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Problem 

There  are  at  least  four  ways,  as  we  see  it,  of  dealing  with 
this  question  of  college  entrance.  First,  to  let  the  higher 
school  continue  to  prescribe  the  secondary  school  courses 
through  the  entrance  requirements.     Second,  to  put  college 
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entrance  into  the  hands  of  a  voluntary  educational  body  such 
as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Third,  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  accreditation  to  the  state  departments  of 
education,  and  require  public  supported  schools  to  admit  stu- 
dents who  are  graduates  of  such  approved  high  schools.  And 
fourth,  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  colleges  and  state  departments  assuming  an  advisory 
attitude  toward  the  high  schools. 

We  have  already  suggested  reasons  for  not  continuing  or 
extending  the  first  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  but 
a  summary  and  perhaps  some  addition  to  these  reasons  may 
be  stated  here. 

1.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  over-emphasize  subject  matter  and 
under-emphasize  the  effect  of  subject  matter  on  the  growing 
child. 

2.  Such  a  plan  draws  the  curtain  on  the  individuality  of 
children.  When  a  student  asks  his  principal  or  high  school 
teacher  what  subjects  he  should  pursue  in  high  school  the 
reply  is,  "  What  college  do  you  wish  to  enter  ?  "  and  upon 
the  answer  to  this  question  the  student's  high  school  course 
is  based,  rather  than  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  child's  adapta- 
bilities, interests,  or  life  ambitions  beyond  the  college. 

3.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  make  the  high  school  regard  itself 
and  be  regarded,  by  its  patrons  as  a  school  that  is  subservient 
and  subordinate  to  the  higher  school.  No  school  can  so 
regard  itself  and  give  the  people  who  support  it,  or  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  it,  the  best  services  of  which  it  is  capable. 

4.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  over-emphasize  the  future  needs 
of  the  child  and  under-emphasize  the  "  now  "  in  his  life.  It 
is  believed  that  the  child  that  fully  participates  in  the  life  and 
interests  of  the  present  is  thereby  made  more  capable  of 
entering  into  the  tasks  of  the  future,  whatever  they  may  be. 

5.  Such  a  plan  relieves  the  high  school  teacher,  principal, 
and  community  of  tasks  of  administration,  the  performance 
of  which,  we  believe,  is  essential  to  a  full  measure  of  growth 
in  their  profession  on  the  part  of  these  teachers,  and  to  a 
full  measure  of  growth  along  the  line  of  self-government  on 
the  part  of  the  high  school  community. 

6.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  sacrifice  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  many  who  do  not  go  to  college  for  the  supposed  interests 
and  needs  of  the  few  who  do.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
smaller  high  schools. 

The  second  plan  has  all  the  objections  of  the  first  with 
the  added  one,  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  already  quoted 
statement  from  President  Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine: 
"  The  University  of  Maine  withdrew  from  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Board  because  it  felt  that  a  state  supported 
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institution  should  not  have  the  entrance  of  its  students  de- 
termined by  a  Board  having  no  connection  with  the  state." 

The  third  plan,  that  of  having  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion determine  college  entrance  standards,  is  strongly  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  thoughtful  educators  in  the  country. 
That  such  a  plan  is  or  would  be  a  complete  solution,  we  pre- 
sume, is  not  believed  by  all  those  who  advocate  it.  But  that 
it  is  much  better  than  either  plan  one  or  two.  is  believed  by 
all  educators  who  think  the  people  who  support  their  schools 
should  have  a  voice  in  their  management.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  state  supported  schools  are  quite  as  much 
under  the  direction  of  the  people  as  state  departments  of 
education.  This  is  true,  theoretically,  but  practically  state 
schools  are,  as  a  rule,  less  responsive  to  public  demands  than 
state  departments  of  education.  And  herein  lies,  as  many  see 
it,  one  of  the  grave  dangers  of  adopting  the  third  plan,  as 
some  states  have  already  done.  This  danger  is  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  political  parties  may  put  into  the  offices  of  state 
superintendents  those  who  do  not  have  a  broad  conception 
of  their  work  and  by  reason  of  this  fact  high  schools  as  well 
as  colleges  may  suffer  at  their  hands.  As  we  see  it,  this 
plan  may  have  practically  all  the  objections  urged  against  it 
as  the  first  plan.  The  courses  that  have  been  outlined  for 
high  schools  by  state  departments,  for  the  purposes  of  ac- 
creditation, show  that  they  are  quite  as  narrow  as  the  college 
prescriptions,  and  indeed  they  give  one  the  idea  that  college 
entrance  standards  have  guided  in  the  making  of  these 
courses.  Principal  W.  D.  Lewis  makes  a  significant  state- 
ment in  this  connection : 

"Any  attempt  to  extend  the  number  of  subjects  or  to  change  the 
scope  of  existing  requirements  for  college  entrance  is  met  with 
suspicious  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  many  colleges.  Even  the  authority 
of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  is  powerless  to  add 
or  subtract  one  jot  or  tittle  in  the  matter  of  college  entrance  units. 
By  its  dispensation  of  public  money  this  department  can  dictate  courses 
of  study,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  and  the  methods  and  scope  of 
instruction  in  the  high  schools :  but  the  necessity  of  having  its  cre- 
dentials accepted  for  entrance  has  generally  forced  it  meekly  to 
follow  college  suggestion.  Hence  the  Regents'  examinations,  by  which 
the  high  school  pupils  of  the  state  are  measured,  are  really  college 
entrance  examinations  in  another  form."® 

The  same  kind  of  situation  may  arise  where  entrance  is 
by  certificate  rather  than  b.y  examination.  Unless  the  state 
department  remains  free  from  the  narrowing  influences  of 
the  higher  institutions  it  may  become  a  more  powerful  agent 
for  the  destruction  of  high  school  independence  than  the 
college  could  possibly  be. 

8  Democracy's   High   School,    1914,   p.   86-7. 
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One  of  our  correspondents  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
miserable  red  tape  which  may  be  drawn  around  a  high  school 
by  the  rules  of  a  state  department  that  has  the  power  to  ac- 
credit high  schools.  Supt,  E.  L.  Rickert  of  Connersville, 
Indiana,  says :  "  The  only  restriction  that  really  hurts  us  is 
the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  We  have  pupils  that 
ought  not  to  do  this.  Foreign  language  and  mathematics  may 
be  omitted  by  special  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  each  pupil." 

Such  rules  as  these,  while  they  may  not  be  common,  never- 
theless are  possible,  and  experience  tends  to  show  that  they 
increase  rather  than  decrease  under  a  bureaucratic  system 
into  which  the  third  plan  of  high  school  control  tends  to 
develop.  We  believe  that  it  should  not  be  adopted  with  too 
much  assurance  that  it  will  solve  our  problem;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  our  present  ills 
than  to  go  over  to  a  system  fraught  with  so  many  harmful 
possibilities.  In  states  where  commissioners  of  education  are 
appointed  for  an  indefinite  period  the  dangers  may  be  les- 
sened or  they  may  be  heightened,  depending  of  course  on  the 
educational  viewpoint  of  the  commissioner. 

The  fourth  plan,  which  is  to  allow  the  high  schools  com- 
plete freedom,  the  state  departments  and  the  higher  schools 
assuming  an  attitude  of  helpful  advice  and  cooperation  to- 
ward these  schools  rather  than  an  attitude  of  direction  and 
prescription,  is  the  one  we  would  advocate. 

Many  of  our  educators  in  colleges  and  in  high  schools  fear 
that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  chaos  in  the  work  of  the 
high  schools.  How  much  such  a  fear  is  founded  on  fact  and 
how  much  on  prejudice  will  have  to  be  determined  in  each 
case.  But  we  believe  that  there  are  some  facts  which  indi- 
cate that  this  fear  is  ill  founded. 

In  the  first  place  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  are  college  graduates 
whose  prejudices  are,  for  the  most  part,  naturally  in  favor 
of  the  college  standards,  both  in  method  and  material  of 
instruction. 

As  very  convincing  evidence  of  this  fact  we  may  again 
call  attention  to  the  replies  from  high  school  principals  pre- 
viously cited  to  the  question,  "  What  changes,  if  any,  would 
you  make  in  your  course  of  study  if  colleges  accepted  your 
graduates,  who  presented  the  required  number  of  units,  with- 
out specifying  the  subjects  in  which  these  units  are  to  be 
earned  ?  "  In  this  study  it  appears  that  40%  of  these  prin- 
cipals would  make  no  changes  in  their  courses,  and  that  60% 
would  make  changes,  none  of  which  can  be  construed  as  revo- 
lutionary or  tending  in  the  direction  of  chaos. 
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In  the  second  place  those  institutions,  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements have  been  most  liberal,  do  not  seem  to  find  that 
students  come  to  them  with  unwisely  selected  high  school 
courses.  It  is  true  that  some  students  come  who  do  not  have 
the  usual  college  preparatory  work,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
these  frequently  do  well  in  their  college  work. 

If  the  high  school  is  to  be  free  from  the  college,  does  this 
mean  that  they  are  to  be  absolutely  divorced  from  each  other, 
the  one  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  other?  Far  from  it. 
Instead  we  would  advocate  a  closer,  a  far  closer,  relationship 
than  now  exists.  Not  that  relationship  of  servant  and  master 
which  can  never  be  close  in  the  true  cooperative  sense,  but 
the  association  of  equals  in  the  public  service  is  the  kind  of 
association  we  believe  is  coming.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  in 
his  recent  book,  "  Fundamentals  of  Sociolog}',"  has  put  the 
matter  most  clearly: 

"The  .  .  .  supposition  that  the  Central  authorities  can  direct 
the  affairs  of  each  community  better  than  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, is  true  only  in  an  undemocratic  country  and  where  the  people 
of  the  local  communities  are  ignorant.  In  a  monarchy  such  cen- 
tralized control  would  be  consistent,  but  in  a  republic,  where  each 
local  community  not  only  governs  itself  but  takes  a  part  in  national 
and  state  government,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  they 
cannot  manage  their  educational   affairs.     . 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  the  local  community  should  be  left  en- 
tirely without  help  in  solving  its  educational  problems.  On  the  con- 
trary the  central  educational  officials  should  furnish  it  with  all  pos- 
sible information  as  to  what  may  be  done  and  as  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  used  in  other  communities.  The  central  officials  in 
education  should  be  to  the  local  school  officials  what  the  departments 
and  schools  of  agriculture  are  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  These 
institutions  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the  farmer,  but  they 
furnish  him  reliable  information  as  to  what  crops  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  each  kind  of  soil  and  how  the  planting  and  culture  of  a 
crop  may  be  carried  on  most  profitably.  In  a  democracy  the  state 
educational  officials  should  aid  the  local  communities.  This  policy 
.  will  be  far  more  effective  than  requiring  all  to  come  up  to 
some  fixed  standard."® 

President  Sanford  of  Clark  College  expresses  much  the 
same  view  when  he  says: 

"  If  there  is  to  be  any  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  college  it  is 
only  in  the  sense  of  getting  out  of  the  way  and  allowing  the  prepara- 
tory school  to  solve  its  own  problems  without  unnecessary  inter- 
ference, with  friendly,  even  anxious  interest,  if  you  like,  with  co- 
operation and  advice — as  mate  with  mate — but  without  undue  in- 
sistance  upon  the  college  point  of  view ;  and  especially  without  attempted 
dictation    of    any    sort."i<> 

To  bring  about  this  kind  of  helpful  relationship  between 
higher  schools  and  secondary  schools,  or  between  state  de- 


iigner  scnoois  ana  seconaary  scnoois, 

®  Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  Sociology, 
10  Education,   1913,  Vol.  33,  p.  281. 


P-  30-31. 
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partments  and  secondary  schools  we  believe  two  pet  schemes 
of  administration  and  so-called  supervision  of  high  schools 
must  be  done  away  with. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  high  school  inspector,  as  such, 
must  go,  and  in  his  place  must  come  the  high  school  visitor 
whose  function  will  be  entirely  advisory  and  who  will  have 
an  equal  interest  in  all  the  courses  being  offered  by  the  high 
school,  and  the  same  interest  in  the  boy  or  girl  who  must 
leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  high  school  course,  that  he 
now  has  in  those  who  are  to  continue  their  studies  in  college. 

The  second  of  these  is  that  the  accredited  list,  on  its  pres- 
ent basis,  must  go  and  in  its  place  must  come  a  standardiza- 
tion from  within  on  a  very  much  broader  basis.  Such  has 
already  been  indicated,  in  part,  by  some  of  the  requirements 
of  the  North  Central  Association  and  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion. But  in  a  democracy  these  standards  and  many  others, 
such  as  the  ratio  of  high  school  attendance  to  the  number  in 
the  community  of  high  school  age,  the  success  of  former 
pupils  not  only  in  college  but  in  life,  the  number  of  strong, 
healthy,  happy  children  graduated  from  or  attending  the  high 
school,  must  be  made  the  concern  of  the  people  who  support 
the  school.  We  believe  such  standardization  can  be  best  and 
most  permanently  brought  about  through  education  from 
within  rather  than  from  pressure  without,  such  as  is  now 
being  used,  through  the  system  of  inspection  and  accredita- 
tion, to  bring  about  a  standardization  much  of  which,  we 
fear,  tends  to  retard  rather  than  advance  true  educational 
progress  in  the  field  of  secondary  education. 


THE  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PRO- 
FESSION^ 


By  J.  Howard  Stoutemyer,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Introduction  :   The  Problem 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  arisen  wide  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  schools  and  school  masters. 
The  parent  has  given  vent  to  his  discontent,  and  the  press 
has  given  publicity  to  his  out-cry.  Civic  agencies  have  in- 
itiated inquiries  and  oftentimes  made  over  their  educational 
organizations.  The  teachers  are  also  dissatisfied  for  they  are 
denied  economic  return  commensurate  with  their  expenditure 
in  preparation  and  service,  and  are  bound  fast  in  the  educa- 
tional machine.  The  administrative  heads,  hearing  the  cries 
of  criticism,  have  made  many  changes  in  their  policies,  and 
those  most  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  call  in  efficiency 
experts  to  diagnose  the  evils  and  to  propose  proper  remedies. 
"All  these  facts,"  asserts  Professor  Suzzallo.  "  are  sympto- 
matic of  one  underlpng  truth,  that  the  teaching  organization 
of  our  public  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory  either  to  its 
m.embers  or  to  its  patrons,  and  that  we  are  attempting  by 
hit-and-miss  methods  to  reconstruct  the  profession  of  public 
education.  ...  I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
more  important  question  before  us  than  that  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  teaching  profession."     (19  p.  363.)^ 

In  America,  teaching  does  not  receive  social  recognition 
equivalent  to  that  given  many  other  pursuits  in  life,  which 
require  less  preparation,  less  exaction  in  health  and  energ}\ 
and  which  give  less  than  teaching  in  service  and  sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  youth  and  commonwealth.  A  part  of  the  blame 
lies  with  those  teachers  who  enter  the  ranks  unprepared, 
greedy  for  the  dollar,  who  lack  forethought  and  professional 
interest.  Thus  we  have  many  epigrammatic  statements  such 
as  the  following:   "As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  "  School 

1  Although  a  considerable  body  of  literature  has  appeared  subsequent 
to  the  collection  of  the  above  data,  yet  it  is  thought  that  since  this  is  a 
type  study,  the  general  conclusion  will  remain  unchanged,  namely,  that 
the  social  status  of  the  teacher  varies  directly  with  the  professional 
training  and  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  adequate  return  in 
salary  and  social  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

2  Numbers  refer  to  bibliography  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
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reform  means  schoolmaster  reform."  "  In  order  to  make  our 
education  great,  we  must  make  our  educators  great." 

On  the  other  hand,  society  has  neither  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  these  qualities  of  greatness  sufficiently  nor 
recognized  them  adequately.  History  records  few  teachers 
who  have  had  high  praise  for  their  inherent  worth,  or  who 
have  had  their  services  properly  recognized  and  richly  re- 
warded. The  usual  comment  is  after  this  fashion :  Emerson 
thus  advised  a  friend :  "  Cobble  stones,  maul  rails,  pick  up 
stones,  plough,  make  hempen  rope,  hang  yourself  at  the  end 
of  one  of  them,  but  don't  teach  school."  When  Walter  Scott 
wished  a  reason  for  Rueben  Butler's  occasional  error  in  judg- 
ment, he  apologetically  added :  "  for  the  man  was  a  mortal 
and  had  been  a  school  master."  Longfellow  longed  to  do 
creative  work  and  loathed  the  classroom.  "  I'd  rather  Hve 
awhile  on  bread  and  water  than  to  have  my  life  crushed  out 
by  teaching."  Carlyle  says  that  "  Whom  the  gods  wish  to 
make  miserable,  they  first  make  school  teachers  of."  Bernard 
Shaw  asserts  that  "  Those  who  can,  do ;  those  who  cannot, 
teach." 

McAndrews  (lo)  found  from  his  study  of  the  causes  of 
discontent  among  teachers,  that  they  "  are  usually  commiser- 
ated "  and  are  patronizingly  looked  upon  by  the  average 
American  "  who  thinks  a  man  would  not  be  a  teacher  if  he 
could  do  anything  else."  "  Such  of  the  public  as  know  nothing 
about  teaching  regard  it  as  an  overpaid  sinecure,  while  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  community  look  upon  it  as 
an  uncertain  makeshift,  to  be  taken  up  only  by  the  man  moving 
on  to  higher  things,  or  by  the  woman  watching  and  waiting 
for  her  true  estate :  a  husband,  a  home  and  family."  "  The 
men  teachers  are  pinched  with  small  pay  and  discouraged  by 
the  insecurity  of  the  tenure.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  cities 
are  slaves  to  political  influence  that  stunts  and  paralyzes  man- 
liness, while  those  in  the  rural  communities  as  to  their  acts, 
their  speech  and  their  very  souls,  are  the  common  property 
of  the  rural  demagogue  who  wields  the  power  of  school 
trustee."  Young  men  fresh  from  college  take  a  school  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  while  they  prepare  for  something  else." 
"  The  men  in  the  schools,  are  not  contented  for  they  are  leav- 
ing all  the  time  for  business,  for  law,  for  medicine,  for 
preaching,  because  these  occupations  bring  more  respect  and 
are  freer  from  absurd  and  petty  exactions  in  the  matter  of 
mechanical  uniformity  and  routine."  For  many  teaching  is 
still  a  menial  and  a  hireling  occupation,  and  dismissal,  how- 
ever merited,  means  a  permanent  injury.  "  Teaching  is  the 
only  business  over  which  the  state  has  monopoly."  A  lawyer 
or  architect  dismissed  by  the  board  may  open  up  a  shop 
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again  in  the  same  vicinity  without  let  or  hindrance.  Thus 
insecurity  of  tenure,  insufficient  remuneration,  lack  of  free- 
dom from  political  influences  and  restraints,  and  the  want  of 
social  recognition  are  powerful  factors  in  the  present  attitude 
of  men  tawards  teaching  as  a  profession. 

A.  The  Bearing  of  History  ox  the  Solution  of  the 

Problem 

The  solution  of  our  problem  lies  in  understanding  what  it 
is  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Both  of  these  issues 
take  us  back  into  the  history  of  education  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  teaching  function  for  materials  and  method. 

When  one  realizes  the  exalted  place  that  wisdom  held  in 
the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  people,  he  can  appreciate  the 
importance  attached  to  the  office  of  imparting  instruction  and 
the  one  who  instilled  wisdom.  "A  sage  is  superior  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  for  if  the  sage  dies,  we  can  hardly  find  one 
like  him,  but  if  the  king  died,  every  Israelite  is  fit  for  the 
position."  "  He  who  teaches  the  son  of  his  friend  knowledge 
will  sometime  be  seated  in  the  heavenly  college  of  wisdom, 
and  he  who  teaches  the  son  of  an  ignorant  man  will  have 
power  to  nullify  even  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty."  "  You 
should  revere  the  teacher  even  more  than  your  father.  The 
latter  brought  you  into  the  world ;  the  former  indicates  the 
way  into  the  next."  The  teachers  received  high  esteem  for 
they  were  closely  related  to  the  religious  interests  of  the 
people  "  and  were  largely  looked  upon  as  the  mouthpieces 
of  Jehovah." 

Wherever  teaching  remained  undifferentiated  from  the 
priestly  function  as  among  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hin- 
doos, or  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  teaching  class  was  given  a 
similar  social  esteem  which  that  society  had  attached  to  the 
priestly  class.  The  social  status  was  due  to  the  religious  con- 
nections rather  than  to  the  merits  of  the  teaching  class  per  se. 

In  the  days  of  Athens'  glory,  the  teacher's  status  was  rela- 
tively low  and  the  job  of  getting  right  teachers  for  boys  was 
not  always  taken  seriously.  Thus  Socrates  asked  his  fellow- 
townsman  this  memorable  question :  "Callias,  if  your  two 
sons  were  foals  or  calves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  some  one  to  put  over  them ;  we  should  hire  a  trainer 
of  horses  or  a  farmer,  probably,  who  would  improve  and 
perfect  them  in  their  own  proper  virtue  and  excellence ;  but 
as  they  are  human  beings  whom  do  you  think  of  putting 
over  them  ?"  As  Laurie  puts  it,  "  the  day-school  master  did 
not  take  a  high  position.  Demosthenes  taunted  his  great  rival 
-rith  having  to  help  his  father  clean  out  the  school  when  he 
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was  a  boy,  and  evidently  regards  the  work  of  a  primary 
teacher  as  a  very  humble  one  indeed.  '  As  a  boy,'  he  says, 
*  you  were  reared  in  abject  poverty,  waiting  on  your  father 
in  school,  grinding  the  ink,  sponging  the  benches,  sweeping 
the  room,  doing  the  duty  of  a  menial  rather  than  that  of  a 
freeman's  son.'  There  was  no  public  qualification  for  the 
office  of  school  master,  and  hence  chiefly,  the  low  social  status. 
It  was  the  refuge  of  the  distressed.  There  was  a  proverbial 
saying  applied  to  a  man  who  had  disappeared :  "  He  is  either 
dead  or  become  a  primary  schoolmaster."  Lucien,  long  after 
the  palmy  days  of  Athenian  education,  condemns  tyrants  sent 
to  the  nether  world  to  become  beggars  or  primary  school- 
masters. Dionysius  the  tyrant  taught  an  elementary  school 
at  Corinth,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  how 
low  a  man  might  fall."     (9  p.  2.']'].') 

In  the  earlier  Roman  periods,  the  teacher  was  not  held  in 
honor,  for  they  were  Greek  captives  and  slaves,  and  hence  the 
status  was  low.  In  the  case  of  Crates  of  Mallos,  who  was  the 
first  grammar  teacher  in  Rome  "  It  came  about  in  this  wise : 
Having  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  sewer,  thus 
breaking  his  leg,  he  was  thus  considered  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  a  teacher."  "  Nero  caused  one  Paetus 
Thrasea  to  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
had  a  sour  cast  of  countenance,  and  looked  like  a  school 
teacher."  Horace  heaped  an  immortality  of  contempt  upon 
Orbilius  the  most  famous  teacher  of  his  time.     (10,  p.  3187.) 

The  following  account  from  Juvenal  illustrates  the  relative 
value  of  the  teacher  and  other  household  expenditures. 

"Just  inquire  what  Chyogonus  receives,  or  PoUio  (rhetor- 
ical teachers)  for  teaching  these  fine  gentlemen,  and  going 
into  all  the  details  of  Theodorus '  (a  famous  rhetorician) 
treatise. 

"  The  baths  will  cost  six  hundred  sestertia,  and  the  colonnade 
still  more,  in  which  the  great  man  rides  whenever  it  rains. 
Is  he  to  wait,  forsooth,  for  weather?  or  bespatter  his  horses 
with  fresh  mud  ?  Nay,  far  better  here !  for  here  the  mule's 
hoof  shines  unsullied.  On  the  other  side  must  rise  a  spacious 
dining-room,  supported  on  stately  columns  of  Numidian  mar- 
ble, and  catch  the  cool  sun.  However  much  the  house  may 
have  cost,  he  will  have  besides  an  artiste  who  can  arrange 
his  table  scientifically ;  another,  who  can  season  made  dishes. 
Yet  amid  all  this  lavish  expenditure  two  poor  sestertia  will  be 
ample  remuneration  for  Quintilian.  Nothing  will  cost  father 
less  than  his  son's  education. 

"  Then  where  did  Quintilian  get  the  money  for  so  many, 
estates? — Quintilian  was  indeed  lucky,  but  he  is  a  greater 
rarity  than  a  white  crow.     But  many  a  man  has  repented  of 
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this  fruitless  and  barren  employment,  as  the  sad  end  of  Thra- 
cymachus  proves  (pupil  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  a  teacher  at 
Athens,  who  meeting  with  no  success  hanged  himself)  and 
that  of  Secundus  Carrinas  ( a  teacher  driven  by  poverty  from 
Athens  and  Rome).  And  you,  too,  Athens,  were  witness  to  the 
poverty  of  him  on  whom  you  had  the  heart  to  bestow  nothing 
save  the  hemlock  that  chilled  his  life  blood !  "  But  do  your 
parents,  impose  severe  exaction  on  him  that  is  to  teach  your 
boys ;  that  he  be  perfect  in  the  rules  of  grammar  for  each  word 
read  all  the  histories,  know  all  the  authors  as  well  as  his 
own  finger  ends.  .  .  .  Require  of  him  that  he  be  the 
reverend  father  of  the  company,  and  check  every  approach 
to  immorality. 

It  is  no  light  task  to  keep  watch  over  so  many  boyish 
hands,  so  many  twinkling  eyes.  '  This  '  says  the  father,  '  be 
the  object  of  your  care  ' — and  when  the  years  come  around 
again,  '  Receive  for  your  pay  as  much  gold  as  the  people 
demand  for  the  victorious  charioteer ! '  "  ( The  charioteer 
would  receive  as  much  for  an  hour's  drive  as  the  teacher 
would  for  an  entire  year's  work.     (12,  p.  418-9.) 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  period  where 
a  few  municipalities  or  the  government  subsidized  and  thus 
controlled  the  schools,  that  any  sort  of  public  system  of  edu- 
cation arose.  "  This  was  accomplished  in  various  ways, — by 
contributing  to  school  support,  paying  the  salaries  of  certain 
teachers  or  granting  them  special  privileges  and  distinctions, 
or  ottering  scholarships  to  a  given  number  of  pupils.  Thus 
Julius  Caesar  granted  the  franchise  to  all  foreign  teachers 
already  in  Rome  and  offered  it  to  any  others  who  should 
come ;  and  Augustus,  in  banishing  foreigners  from  Rome  made 
an  exception  in  favor  of  teachers.  \'espasian,  however,  estab- 
lished the  first  real  endowment  of  education  by  paying  salaries 
of  one  hundred  sestertia  ( $4,000)  from  the  Imperial  treas- 
ury' to  each  Greek  rhetorician  in  Rome.  .  .  .  Thruout 
the  second  century,  this  policy  was  continued,  especially  by 
Hadrian ;  extended  by  Antonius  Pius  to  the  provinces ;  and 
enlarged  by  Marcus  Aurelius  who,  in  addition  granted  a 
public  salary  to  two  rhetoricians  and  two  teachers  of  phil- 
osophy in  each  of  the  four  schools  in  Athens.  .  .  ."  (7, 
p.  265.)  Besides  paying  these  salaries,  Antonius  Pius  granted 
exemption  to  teachers  from  aedelships,  priestships,  jury  ser- 
vice, municipal  and  imperial  army  service,  paying  of  army 
training  masters  and  the  support  of  soldiers.  "  The  basis  on 
which  immunity  was  granted  to  teachers  was  that,  in  exer- 
cising their  profession,  they  were  already  serving  the  state; 
a  double  service  could  not  be  required  of  them."  (20,  p.  167.) 
Constantine  showed  his   interest  by  promulgating  three  de- 
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crees  increasing  the  privileges  of  teachers  "  to  the  end  that 
those  engaged  in  teaching  may  with  more  ease  instruct  many 
in  the  arts  and  sciences."  (20,  p.  165.)  Gratian  induced 
each  of  the  seventeen  capitals  to  share  equally  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  their  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians.  The  status  of  the  successful  sophist  was  high 
and  his  advent  to  a  city  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
for  he  often  performed  great  service  in  the  direction  of  the 
civil  or  foreign  policies  of  the  cities.  The  salaries  varied  with 
the  time  and  place  but  unusual  teachers  were  made  the  re- 
cipients of  lavish  gifts,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodes  who  gave 
Polemo  $45,000  as  a  token  of  his  esteem.  Hence  Walden 
remarked,  "  Teaching  in  the  palmy  days  of  sophistry  seems 
to  have  been  a  not  unprofitable  profession."     (20,  p.  184.) 

After  the  decline  of  the  Empire  and  after  state  aid  and  con- 
trol were  removed,  the  schools  again  fell  into  disrepute  and  the 
teacher  was  given  a  low  social  status.  In  the  early  Modern 
Period,  teachers  served  as  city  clerks,  choristers,  or  other 
pursuits  to  eke  out  a  precarious  pittance.  These  teachers  were 
sometimes  expelled  monks,  dissipated  wandering  scholars,  or 
vagabonds  with  but  a  mere  smattering  of  the  three  R's.  In 
his  "Anatomy  of  Wit"  (1579)  John  Lyly  describes  the  quali- 
fications of  the  existing  school  masters.  "  If  among  all  his 
servants  he  shall  espy  any  without  wit,  or  void  of  honesty, 
either  unthrift,  or  a  wittal,  him  he  sets  not  as  a  surveyor 
and  overseer  of  his  manors,  but  a  supervisor  of  his  children's 
conditions  and  manners,  to  him  he  committeth  ye  guiding  and 
tuitions  of  his  sons,  which  is  by  his  proper  nature  a  slave, 
a  knave  by  condition,  a  beast  in  behavior."  (18,  p.  30.) 
Erasmus  complained  that  "  no  one  is  so  abandoned,  so  use- 
less, so  insignificant  that  the  common  people  do  not  think 
him  fit  to  conduct  a  school."  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia 
appointed  his  non-commissioned  officers  as  teachers  in  the 
lower  schools,  even  tho  dissolute,  confirmed  drunkards,  crip- 
pled and  broken  in  health,  for  they  needed  shelter  during  the 
winter  months,  and  such  employment  kept  them  out  of  mis- 
chief and  saved  a  pension ;  besides,  their  military  training 
would  maintain  order  and  discipline  in  the  school  room.  It 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  any  detachable  member  of 
society  without  a  job  for  the  time  being  was  permitted  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  a  school  master. 

The  following  citations  show  that  early  American  teachers 
also  occupied  a  very  humble  place  in  the  community.  As 
late  as  1725  the  Rev.  George  Ross  of  Newcastle.  Delaware, 
wrote  that  "  there  are  some  private  schools  within  my  dis- 
tricts which  are  put  very  often  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  brought  into  the  country  and  sold  for  servants.     Some 
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school  masters  are  hired  by  the  year,  by  a  knot  of  families 
who,  in  their  turn,  entertain  him  monthly,  and  the  poor  man 
lives  in  their  homes  like  one  that  begged  an  alms  more  than 
like  a  person  in  credit  and  authority.  When  a  ship  arrives 
in  the  river  it  is  a  common  expression  with  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  an  instructor  for  their  children,  Let  us  go  and  buy 
a  schoolmaster.  The  truth  is,  the  office  and  character  of  such 
a  person  is  generally  very  mean  and  contemptible  here,  and 
it  cannot  be  other^vise  "till  the  public  take  the  education  of 
children  into  their  mature  consideration."  (3,  p.  58.)  Like- 
wise Jonathan  Barclay,  Rector  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  bears 
witness  in  1678  that  there  must  have  been  quite  a  market  for 
teachers  for  he  records  that  "  not  a  ship  arrives  with  either 
redemptionists  or  convicts  in  which  school  masters  are  not 
regularly  advertised  for  sale,  as  weavers,  tailors  or  other 
trades  with  little  other  difference  that  1  can  hear' of  except 
perhaps  that  the  former  do  not  usually  fetch  as  good  prices 
as  the  latter."     (3,  p.  65.) 

A  new  England  Town  Book  listed  the  following  duties  of 
the  teacher: 

"  I  To  act  as  court  Messenger.  2  To  serve  summons.  3 
To  conduct  certain  ceremonial  services  of  the  church  (usually 
as  reader  and  chorister) .  4  To  lead  the  Sunday  School.  5  To 
ring  the  bell  for  public  worship.  6  To  dig  graves.  7  To 
take  charge  of  the  school.  8  To  take  charge  of  occasional 
duties."  Kilpatrick  in  "  The  Dutch  Schools  of  America " 
cites  a  number  of  instances  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  early 
American  teacher  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  by  per- 
forming multifarious  duties  other  than  teaching,  some  of 
which  were  in  ill-repute,  for  "  teaching  was  still  in  the  house- 
hold stage  as  an  industr>'."  The  American  teacher  has  since 
been  given  legal  authority,  but  no  official  standing,  and  his 
social  status  depends  more  upon  his  personal  qualities  and 
fitness  than  upon  the  legal  recognition  of  his  calling. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Horace  Mann  de- 
cried the  low  esteem  in  which  the  school  master  was  held 
and  the  scarcity  of  good  recruits.  ''  Xow  I  think  we  have 
an  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons,  bearing  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  distinct  image 
and  superscription  of  a  school  teacher,  are  born  into  the  world 
each  generation.  But  the  misfortune  is.  that  when  they  arrive 
at  the  years  of  discretion,  and  begin  to  survey  the  various 
fields  of  labor  that  lie  open  before  them,  they  find  that  the 
noblest  of  them  all,  and  the  one,  too,  for  which  they  have 
the  greatest  predilection,  is  neither  honored  by  distinction, 
nor  rewarded  by  emoluments.  ...  If  they  go  thru  the 
whole  country  and  question  every  man,  they  cannot  find  a 
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single  school  teacher  who  has  acquired  wealth  by  the  longest 
and  most  devoted  life  of  labor     .  .     nor  one  who  has 

been  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  distinguished  civil  sta- 
tion. .  .  .  Nor  does  the  social  estimation  accorded  to 
teachers  much  surpass  the  pecuniary  value  set  upon  their 
services.  The  nature  of  their  calling,  debars  them  almost 
universally  from  political  honors  "  and  they  cannot  win  fame 
from  business.  "  No  worldly  prizes  are  held  up  for  it  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  how  few  there  are  who 
work  exclusively  for  the  immortal  reward."  Those  Math  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  go  into  industry ;  those  with  special 
gifts  find  their  places  in  medicine,  ministry  or  law.  Few 
engage  in  it  for  its  own  sake;  the  majority  make  it  sub- 
servient to  some  ulterior  end  preparatory  to  some  other  station 
in  life.  "  The  profession  of  schoolkeeping  has  never  had 
an  equal  chance  with  its  competitors ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  resorted  to  by  a  great  number  whose  only  object  was 
to  make  a  little  money  out  of  it  and  then  abandon  it;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  its  true  disciples,  those  who  might  have 
been  and  should  have  been  its  leaders  and  priesthood  have 
been  lured  and  seduced  away  from  it  by  all  the  more  splendid 
prizes  of  life."     (ii,  p.   183.) 

These  illustrations  show  that  the  professional  status  of  the 
teacher  varies  in  proportion  to  state  control,  professional 
fitness  and  remuneration  commensurate  with  that  of  other 
professions.  In  commenting  on  the  position  of  the  teacher 
in  Ancient  Education,  Lauries  states :  "  It  is  only  when 
the  state  takes  up  education  as  a  national  concern  that  teach- 
ers receive  proper  remuneration,  and  only  when  they  are  pro- 
fessionally trained  that  they  have  any  status  whatsoever." 
(9,  p.  2yji.)  In  the  present  day,  the  principles  herein  stated 
are  embodied  in  the  educational  systems  of  France  and 
Prussia,  where  professional  fitness  and  state  direction  have 
resulted  in  a  high  social  status  for  the  teaching  profession. 
We  may  now  examine  the  means  by  which  France  has  devel- 
oped the  social  status  of  her  teaching  population. 

B.     The  Social  Status  of  the  Teacher  in  France 

In  France,  teaching  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  He  who  would  teach,  even  before  active  prep- 
aration begins,  understands  that  it  is  to  be  his  life  work. 
The  strenuous  competition  for  entrance  compels  the  entrant 
to  count  well  his  purposes  and  to  risk  his  all  in  the  endeavor 
to  get  in.  When  once  he  has  passed  into  the  profession, 
there  is  no  bidding  or  encouragement  to  make  it  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  pursuit  in  life.  In  looking  over  the  lists 
of  men  in  the  first  rank,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  these 
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men  are  well  along  in  life  which  means  that  they  have  ser\ed 
long  in  their  profession,  that  they  are  men  of  experience 
and  maturity,  and  have  developed  some  philosophy  of  life 
to   enable  them  to  wisely  guide  their  pupils. 

Then,  too,  teaching  is  a  closed  profession.  The  entrances 
are  close4y  guarded  so  that  those  who  enter  must  fulfill  cer- 
tain definite  requirements  in  preparation.  The  teachers  in 
the  Primary  Schools  must  have  completed  these  schools,  and 
have  taken  professional  training  in  their  normal  school.  Since 
teaching  is  a  pennanent  profession  the  exact  number  of 
teachers  for  the  following  years  is  computed  and  only  that 
number  may  pass  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  nor- 
mals. The  first  part  of  this  examination  consists  in  tracing 
his  pedigree,  his  aptitudes,  and  attitude  towards  teaching,  and 
then  at  the  normal  there  is  a  week  of  examinations  on  subject 
matter.  After  completing  the  three  years  of  training,  the 
teacher  is  sent  out  for  two  years  of  experience  as  an  appren- 
tice teacher,  upon  the  completion  of  which  he  may  present 
himself  for  another  examination  to  become  a  permanent 
teacher. 

In  the  secondary  system  the  competition  is  even  more  se- 
vere. He  must  have  completed  the  secondary  school,  and 
pass  an  exacting  examination  for  entrance  to  the  training 
school.  Upon  completing  his  training,  he  may  become  a 
rcpetiteur  in  a  lycee  or  a  college,  or  if  he  is  a  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy, he  may  receive  a  university  appointment.  The  agre- 
gation  examination  is  the  only  pass  to  a  professorship  in  a 
lycee.  The  mortality  at  these  examinations  is  very  great,  for 
any  one  over  2y  years  of  age  may  compete.  Thus  men  fresh 
from  the  university,  or  men  of  long  experience,  or  those  oft- 
times  unsuccessful,  are  all  competing  for  the  degree. 

In  the  third  place,  the  French  teacher  is  a  state  official. 
His  appointment,  tenure  and  payment  are  all  determined  by 
the  state ;  the  local  authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  '.'  When  a  beginner  is  seeking  a  post,  he  places  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister.  If  he  be  agrege.  a  post 
must  be  given  him.  If  he  be  only  licencie,  he  may  have  to 
wait  or  take  temporarily  an  inferior  post.  When  a  vacancy 
occurs,  the  Minister  sends  a  man  to  fill  the  post.  The  master 
chosen  may  refuse  three  posts  if  they  do  not  suit  him.  The 
headmaster  must  accept  the  one  sent.  In  order  to  remedy 
any  inconveniences,  every  member  of  the  staflF  has,  every 
November,  to  state  in  writing  whether  he  wishes  to  stay  in 
his  present  post  or  to  be  removed.  The  headmaster  and  the 
Academy  Inspector  give  opinion  on  each  request  and  may 
suggest  removal."  (15,  p.  2j.)  The  headmaster,  if  disagree- 
ment arises,  can  prefer  charges  of  inefficiency,  immorality, 
etc.,  but  the  office  is  so  securely  hedged  about  that  he  usually 
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lets  them  go;  the  most  that  he  does  is  to  delay  promotion. 
While  this  may  lead  to  insubordination  and  injustice,  it  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  security  of  the  office  which 
enables  the  teacher  to  give  full  attention  to  his  work. 

Salary  is  dependent  not  on  geographical  location  or  political 
preferment,  but  on  the  class.  In  the  secondary  system  there 
are  six  classes  and  promotion  is  from  the  sixth  up  to  the  first. 
To  prevent  injustice  in  promotion,  the  maximum  time  is  29 
years  tho  a  brilliant  teacher  receiving  promotion  annually 
might  attain  the  highest  class  in  19  years.  The  rapidity  of 
promotion  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  increased  salaries.  Promotions  are  made  in  a 
definite  order,  some  by  seniority  and  others  by  selection  on 
the  basis  of  special  merit.  A  certain  portion  must  be  of  the 
senior  members  of  that  class,  but  the  remainder  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  inspectors  on  the  recommendation  of  their  pro- 
viseurs.  Promotion  from  the  first  rank  in  the  secondary 
schools  may  be  to  a  proviseurship,  or  a  university  post,  or 
to  be  an  inspector  or  rector  of  an  academy. 

In  the  primary  system  a  similar  system  is  in  vogue.  The 
import  of  this  provision  is  at  once  apparent.  A  large  number 
come  from  the  peasant  class  with  no  other  ambition  than  to 
return  to  their  own  village  where  family  ties  and  local  tradi- 
tions are  binding  them.  If  one  remains  a  teacher,  he  does 
not  thereby  sacrifice  his  rise  in  his  profession,  or  increase  in 
salary,  for  he  is  a  state  officer,  hired  and  paid  by  the  state 
and  not  by  the  community,  and  his  promotion  and  salary 
depend  not  on  locality  or  politics  but  on  his  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. With  exception  of  Paris  the  same  salar)^  attends 
the  same  class  thruout  France,  which  precludes  bidding  for 
position,  and  the  consequent  domination  of  the  larger  com- 
munity over  the  smaller  one.  In  order  that  a  teacher  might 
live  befitting  his  position,  in  towns  above  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, the  teacher  has  a  certain  indemnity  for  his  house  and 
maintenance.  Not  only  are  good  teachers  well  provided  for, 
but  there  can  be  no  interference  such  as  exists  under  local 
or  district  control.  "  The  humblest  teacher  in  the  most  out- 
of-way  hamlet,  acting  as  it  were  as  the  pioneer  of  new  ideas 
and  new  traditions,  often  in  the  midst  of  open  indifference 
or  covert  hostility  feels  that  he  has  got  a  whole  ministry  be- 
hind his  back  just  as  the  lonely  sentinel  feels  that  he  has  in 
his  rear  an  army  of  his  friends."     (17,  Vol.  7,  p.  35.) 

In  France  every  state  official  is  entitled  to  a  pension  after 
his  allotted  term  is  served.  The  teacher  comes  in  for  his 
share,  not  as  a  recipient  of  charity,  but  as  a  right  with  other 
state  officers.  The  fund  is  made  up  of  a  fifth  of  the  salary, 
and  one-twelfth  of  the  first  salary  and  each  subsequent  in- 
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crease  thereafter.  After  thirty  years  of  service,  the  teacher 
is  eligible  to  his  pension;  under  certain  conditions,  where 
injury  or  loss  of  health  is  incurred  during  service,  he  is 
eligible  even  earlier. 

The  French  educational  system  has  recognized  the  value  of 
an  expert  at  the  head  of  each  division  with  an  advisory  coun- 
cil to  assist  him.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  average  teacher 
has  much  more  say  as  to  school  policies  in  the  French  system, 
highly  centralized  tho  it  is,  than  is  conferred  upon  the  rank 
and  file  of  teachers  in  democratic  America.  The  greater 
number  of  the  national  advisory  board  are  his  peers  elected 
from  his  own  number,  and  his  representatives  sit  in  the  local 
and  departmental  councils.  In  each  department  a  council 
composed  of  educational  officers  and  teachers  consider  the 
educational  problems  of  that  field.  Every  year,  the  teacher 
is  expected  to  write  a  paper  on  some  educational  theme  or 
problem  in  which  he  is  interested.  Such  work  keeps  the 
teacher  alive  and  out  of  ruts,  and  enables  the  coimcil  to  keep 
tab  on  the  pulse  of  the  profession.  In  practice  the  Inspectors, 
both  Primary  and  Secondary,  not  only  give  advice  freely  to 
teachers,  but  as  freely  receive  it;  indeed,  as  one  author  puts 
it,  they  usually  ask  the  teacher's  advice  and  seldom  act  other- 
wise. 

As  the  teachers  in  the  Lycee  have  only  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  per  week,  they  may  do  tutoring  outside,  or  do  extra 
teaching  with  additional  pay.  Ever}-  encouragement  is  given 
to  increase  their  scholarship,  and  thus  many  are  working  for 
higher  degrees  at  the  university.  Those  most  worthy  may 
receive  rewards  of  merit  and  honors.  For  the  most  efficient 
in  each  300  teachers,  there  is  given  a  silver  medal,  for  each 
120,  a  bronze  medal,  and  for  each  80  there  is  honorable  men- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  the  silver  medalists  may  receive 
the  palms  d'  oificer  d'  academic^  and  after  five  years  this  re- 
cipient may  attain  the  honor  of  officer  d'  instructor  publique. 
As  teaching  is  just  as  much  a  profession  as  law  or  medicine, 
or  the  army,  the  teacher  receives  public  esteem  equal  to  the 
rank  of  any  public  official. 

For  additional  evidence  on  the  solution  of  our  problem 
we  may  examine  the  Prussian  teacher's  status. 

C.  The  Status  of  the  Teacher  in  Prussia 
Prussia  was  the  first  of  the  great  nations  to  realize  the 
significance  of  a  thoroly  organized  educational  system  and 
more  than  three  score  years  ago  took  active  measures  to 
perfect  its  teaching  profession.  Since  so  many  features  are 
of  interest  to  our  present  American  situation,  the  letter  writ- 
ten in  1854  by  Mr.  Kay.  an  Englishm.an  long  familiar  with 
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the  Prussian  progress,  is  quoted  at  length.  "  How  essential 
is  it  then  to  the  moral  welfare  and  therefore  to  the  political 
greatness  of  a  nation,  that  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
should  be  one,  inspiring  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  country ! 

"  The  teacher's  station  in  society  ought  to  be  an  honorable 
one,  or  few  learned  and  able  men  will  be  found  willing  to 
remain  long  in  the  profession,  even  if  any  such  men  can  be 
induced  to  enter  it;  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  without  teach- 
ers, altogether,  than  to  leave  the  training  of  our  children  to 
men  of  narrow  minds,  unrestrained  passions,  or  meagre  in- 
telligence. The  Prussian  government  has  fully  recognized 
these  truths,  and  has  therefore  done  all  within  its  power  to 
raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  as  much 
as  possible.  As  these  efforts  have  been  heartily  seconded  by 
the  provincial  governments  and  the  people,  the  result  has 
been  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory. 

"  The  first  exertions  of  the  government  were  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  the  profession,  and  to  the  increase  of  its  numbers. 
They  determined  to  make  the  name  of  "  teacher "'  an  honor, 
and  in  itself  a  guarantee  to  every  parent  of  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  man  who  bore  it.  To  attain  this  end, 
they  denied  all  access  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  to  any 
but  those  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  admittance. 
.  .  .  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are  open  to  all  educated 
and  moral  men,  wherever  or  however  they  were  educated,  but 
educated  and  moral  they  must  prove  themselves.     .     .     . 

"  This  once  attained,  the  next  great  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  position 
of  the  teachers.  The  government  placed  them  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  county  courts.  They  also  made  a 
law  that  no  teacher  who  had  once  been  elected,  whether  by 
a  parochial  committee  or  by  trustees  or  private  parents,  should 
be  dismissed  except  by  permission  of  the  county  magistrate. 
This  protected  the  teachers  from  the  effects  of  mere  personal 
prejudice  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them. 

"  The  teachers  of  Prussia  are  men  respected  by  the  whole 
community ;  men,  to  whom  all  classes  owe  the  first  rudiments 
of  their  education  and  men  in  whose  welfare  and  good  char- 
acter and  respectability,  both  the  government  and  the  people 
feel  themselves  deeply  interested.  In  birth,  early  recollections, 
and  associations,  they  are  often  peasants ;  but  in  education 
and  position  they  are  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  that  term, 
and  acknowledged  officers  of  the  county  government.  .  .  . 
This  profession  offers  a  means  by  which  an  intelligent  peasant 
may  hope  to  raise  himself  into  the  highest  rank  of  society, 
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as  the  expenses  of  preparing  for  admission  into  the  profession 
are  borne  by  the  government.  But  as  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  is  consequently  always  large,  the  govern- 
ment takes  every  possible  precaution,  that  only  such  shall  be 
chosen  as  are  in  every  respect  qualified  to  reflect  honor  upon 
the  profession  and  carry  out  its  objects  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  and  so  well  satisfied  are  the  teachers  with  their 
position  that  although  their  pay  is  often  but  poor  yet  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  quits  his  profession  to  seek  another 
situation.  They  are  contented  with  their  profession,  even 
when  it  affords  only  a  bare  living,  as  it  always  confers  a  sta- 
tion of  respectability  and  honor,  in  direct  communication  with 
the  provincial  government."  (2,  pp.  169,  171.)  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  government  to  render  the  teachers  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  influences  were:  first,  the  teachers  would 
lose  the  feeling  of  independence  and  thus  fail  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  their  office;  and  second,  the  teachers  are  a  learned 
body  and  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
instruction  than  other  people ;  *'  but  if  these  persons  who 
have  never  studied  pedagog}-  could  interfere  with  them,  .  .  . 
the  teachers  would  often  be  obliged  to  pursue  some  ridiculous, 
inefficient  method,  merely  to  please  the  whims  of  persons  not 
experienced  in  school  management,  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  would  thus  often  be  considerably  retarded."     (2, 

pp.  174-5) 

The  preparation  of  the  elementary  teacher,  especially  for 
the  Volksschulen,  while  not  as  severe  as  for  the  higher 
schools,  requires  the  completion  of  certain  prerequisites.  He 
must  have  completed  the  lower  school  and  the  preparatory 
school  previous  to  entrance  to  the  normal  school.  He  must 
furnish  with  his  application  for  entrance  to  the  preparatory 
school  "  a  certification  of  baptism,  health  and  vaccination 
endorsed  by  a  state  recognised  physician,  and  reports  on 
general  school  work  and  conduct.'"  (8.  p.  31.)  He  is  exam- 
ined on  his  knowledge  of  religion  and  school  subjects  and 
his  ability  to  use  good  German.  In  this  school  he  continues 
the  courses  begun  in  the  elementary  school.  In  the  normal 
school,  he  gets  a  thoro  training  in  German,  a  foreign  language, 
either  French  or  English,  and  mathematics.  He  receives  in- 
struction in  psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  his  profession 
and  methods,  and  continuous  drill  in  lesson  planning  and 
practice  work.  When  his  course  is  completed,  the  student 
takes  his  first  teacher's  examination  before  the  government 
commission  which  permits  only  the  probation  service.  Dur- 
ing this  probation  period,  appointment  is  terminable  on  notice, 
the  only  instance  in  Prussian  educational  practice.  Perma- 
nent appointment  comes  only  after  the  passing  of  a  second 
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examination,  "  which  may  be  passed  not  less  than  two  and 
not  more  than  five  years  after  the  first "  and  "  aims  to  dis- 
cover the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  hold  a  school  appoint- 
ment." For  admission  to  the  examination  the  report  of  his 
district  inspector  must  show  his  ability  to  successfully  hold 
a  school  position.  The  examination  consists  of  an  essay  on 
an  educational  subject,  then  the  presentation  of  a  lesson  to  a 
class  on  a  topic  assigned  one  day  in  advance;  and  an  oral 
examination  covering  the  pedagogical  studies,  and  some  or 
all  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  (8,  p,  79,) 
After  fulfilling  these  requirements  the  candidate  is  eligible  for 
appointment,  "  On  receiving  his  appointment,  the  teacher  is 
ceremoniously  introduced  to  the  school  and  colleagues  by  the 
district  or  local  school  inspector.  Considerable  importance  is 
attached  to  the  ceremony  of  introduction.  In  no  case  will  its 
omission  be  disregarded.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  position 
of  the  teacher  and  the  significance  of  his  official  position  in 
the  school  and  the  community  to  omit  the  ceremony,"  (8, 
p.  89.)  When  once  appointed,  the  teacher  cannot  be  dis- 
missed except  for  grave  misconduct  and  inefficiency.  If  per- 
chance there  is  a  misfit,  the  teacher  may  be  transferred  to 
another  school.  The  patrons  can  do  nothing  towards  secur- 
ing his  dismissal ;  the  inspector  can  warn  and  impose  a  small 
fine,  but  it  is  only  the  state  officials  who  are  qualified  to  dis- 
charge him.  "  The  teacher  is  a  servant  of  the  state  and 
local  interference  would  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  state."  (8,  p.  90.)  The  teaching  profession 
has  been  safeguarded  by  the  thoro  training  and  examination 
before  the  permanent  appointment  of  the  candidate,  but  there- 
after the  teacher  is  safeguarded  in  the  free  pursuance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  prospective  teacher  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia 
must  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools,  and 
the  university.  Even  before  leaving  the  higher  schools  the 
prospective  teacher  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  also  has  chosen  the  particular  sub- 
jects that  he  will  teach.  Neither  scholarly  distinction  nor 
university  degrees  will  qualify  for  teaching  except  as  they 
assist  in  passing  the  Staats-Examen,  which  often  requires  a 
year  of  study  beyond  the  university.  This  examination  in- 
tends to  test  the  attainments  of  the  candidate  in  (i)  peda- 
gogy and  philosophy,  including  psychology,  logic  and  ethics, 
(2)  the  mastery  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  (3) 
the  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  (4) 
special  proficiency  in  the  subjects  which  he  will  teach.  The 
examination  in  the  philosophical  subjects  is  intended  to  test 
the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  a  co-ordinated  and  compre- 
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hensive  view  of  the  principles  underlying  educational  theories. 
The  examination  in  religion  aims  to  prevent  atheists  and 
socialists  from  entering  the  ranks,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
few  Jews,  however  well  qualified,  find  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  candidate  must  show  a  mastery  of  his  native 
language  and  literature.  The  crux  of  the  examination,  how- 
ever, is  the  subjects  to  be  taught  which  are  arranged  in  two 
groups:  the  language  and  history  group,  and  the  science- 
mathematics  group.  Every  candidate  is  examined  in  four 
subjects,  the  first  two  being  majors,  and  the  second  two 
minors.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  combination,  the  two 
majors  and  at  least  one  of  the  minors  must  be  in  the  same 
group.  Passing  this  examination  means  that  he  can  teach 
only  those  subjects  in  which  he  has  qualified  and  in  the  class 
determined  by  the  grade  of  his  certificate.  There  are  three 
grades  of  certificates,  which  correspond  to  the  three  divisions 
of  the  secondary  schools,  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  upper. 
The  first  grade  certificate  qualifies  for  any  of  the  three  divi- 
sions ;  the  second  grade  for  the  two  lower ;  the  third  only  for 
the  lowest  division. 

Accompanying  his  application  must  be  his  own  life  history 
and  that  of  his  parents,  and  his  educational  credentials  must 
show  precisely  what  he  has  been  doing  from  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  higher  school  up  until  the  examination.  He  must 
also  make  known  his  election  of  subjects,  his  majors  and 
minors,  and  the  grade  of  examination  he  desires  in  each. 
The  written  examination  consists  of  essays  on  topics  in  phil- 
osophy, pedagog>*  or  psychology,  and  an  essay  in  each  of  his 
subjects.  He  is  allowed  sixteen  weeks,  and  when  he  has 
finished,  he  must  affirm  that  he  has  received  no  assistance 
other  than  the  authorities  listed  in  his  bibliography.  After 
due  examination  of  these  documents,  the  commission  sets  a 
day  for  oral  examination  which  aims  to  test  his  ability  to 
express  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  special  subjects,  and 
his  penonal  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession.  After  pass- 
ing this  examination,  he  must  pursue  his  special  preparation, 
which  consists  of  a  year  in  the  Seminar  or  training  school 
attached  to  a  higher  school,  and  a  year  in  practice  teaching, 
the  Probe jahr.  In  the  Seminar  he  studies  the  workings  of 
the  school,  such  as  hygiene,  administration,  observation  and 
preparation  of  lessons,  and  does  some  practice  teaching  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  When  the  year  is 
up,  if  the  candidate  has  shown  abilit}-  in  teaching  and  co- 
operation with  the  school,  the  Director  makes  a  full  report 
to  the  Provincial  School  Board,  and  he  is  advanced  on  to  the 
Probe  jahr.  The  candidate  is  assigned  to  a  school  where  he 
does  six  or  eight  hours'  teaching  per  week,  and  when  it  is 
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satisfactorily  completed,  the  Director  reports  to  the  Board 
and  the  candidates  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  teachers 
eligible  for  appointment. 

In  state  schools  the  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Collegium  while  the  town  councils  appoint  teachers  for  the 
municipal  schools  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  offi- 
cials. As  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  teacher,  the  local 
patrons  cannot  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the  teacher's  dis- 
charge of  his  office.  "  Cases  of  dismissal  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  Germany.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  see 
that  a  teacher  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  his  post  before 
he  is  appointed.  Reports  are  made  on  every  candidate  during 
his  university  career,  during  his  training  and  probation  and 
during  his  service  as  Hilfslehrer.  If  a  head  master  wished 
for  any  reason  to  get  rid  of  an  assistant,  he  would  communi- 
cate with  the  governing  body  immediately  above  him.  An 
inquiry  would  be  held,  and  the  teacher  would  appear  to  de- 
fend himself.  But  if  anything  should  occur  to  warrant  a 
teacher's  dismissal  from  the  profession,  he  would  certainly 
be  given  the  option  of  resigning."     (15,  p.  260.) 

In  addition  to  his  salary,  which  increases  according  to  length 
of  service,  the  teacher  has  a  substantial  rent  indemnity.  The 
rent  allowance  is  granted  to  enable  a  master  to  reside  in  a 
dwelling  befitting  his  status  asl  a  high  civil  servant  or  munici- 
pal magistrate.  The  amount  granted  varies  according  to  the 
estimated  annual  cost  of  such  residence  in  the  town  where  he 
is  employed.  After  ten  years  of  service,  Oberlehrer  in  state 
and  municipal  schools  are  entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of 
being  incapacitated  for  work  in  school.  In  Prussia,  "  years 
of  service  "  include  the  year  of  military  service,  the  seminar 
year,  and  year  of  probation  and  the  time  above  four  years  as 
Hilfslehrer,  and  a  $200  rent  allowance  is  added  to  the  last 
salary.  The  pension  allowances  are :  after  ten  years  of  ser- 
vice, 25%  of  last  salary;  after  25  years'  service,  50%  of  last 
salary;  after  40  years'  service.  75%  of  last  salary.  Widows 
may  receive  40%i  of  the  pension  which  the  husband  was  re- 
ceiving or  was  entitled  to  receive  at  his  death.  Each  child 
receives  one-fifth  of  the  allowance  of  the  mother,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  total  exceed  the  pension  which  the  husband 
and  father  would  have  received. 

Teachers  in  the  state  or  municipal  schools  have  the  stand- 
ing of  civil  servants  who  have  completed  a  definite  amount 
of  work  in  training,  who  have  been  appointed  by  state  officers, 
and  who  follow  a  definite  career  with  titles  to.  express  the 
duties  and  positions  filled.  Russell  states :  "  Special  privi- 
leges are  granted  to  teachers  in  accordance  with  their  rank. 
All  state  officials  of  Prussia  are  carefully  classified  and  the 
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gradation  is  punctiliously  observed  on  all  state  occasions. 
The  ordinary  higher-school  teachers  belong  to  the  fifth  class ; 
directors  and  professors  of  twelve  years'  service  belong  to 
the  fourth  class;  and  occasionally  the  crown  honors  a  very 
old  man  who  is  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  director  with 
the  privilege  of  the  third  class  and  the  title  of  Geheimer  Re- 
gierungs-Rat.  Provincial  school  inspectors  and  ministerial 
counselors,  being  administrative  officers,  are  ranked  by  them- 
selves in  higher  classes."  ( i6,  p.  376.)  The  assertion  is  made 
in  the  book  on  "  Conditions  of  Service  of  Teachers  "  that  the 
only  profession  in  Prussia  that  can  be  definitely  compared 
with  that  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  the  "  Richter,"  which  com- 
bines the  functions  of  magistrate  and  judge.  In  academic 
training  the  judge  has  a  little  longer  probation  and  training, 
and  is  a  little  older  when  he  enters  upon  his  duties,  and  there- 
fore receives  a  slightly  larger  remuneration,  but  in  point  of 
advancement   the   two   are   similar. 

The  high  qualifications  required  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  Prussia,  in  physical  and  moral  fitness, 
in  breadth  of  academic  scholarship  and  professional  training, 
prevents  the  unfit  from  entering  the  ranks;  but  when  once 
within  the  profession,  the  teacher's  course  is  attractive,  with 
security  of  tenure,  freedom  of  teaching,  a  comfortable  living 
wage,  a  pension  when  disabled  and  the  high  social  status  of 
a  government  official.  Prussia  has  made  the  school  the  key 
to  unlock  the  gates  of  national  welfare  and  fortune,  and,  con- 
sequently, esteems  the  schoolmaster  for  his  great  national 
service. 

D.    The  Status  of  the  American  Teacher 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  may  infer  that,  when 
there  is  no  high  academic  and  professional  qualification  re- 
quired for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  body,  the 
abundant  supply  of  unfit  teachers  reduces  the  standard  of 
teaching  efficiency  to  the  lowest  terms,  and  hence  gives  a  very 
humble  social  status  to  the  teacher.  When  the  state  requires 
a  relatively  high  qualification  in  professional  preparedness, 
and  gives  in  return  security  of  tenure  and  a  sufficiency  of 
remuneration,  a  relatively  high  social  status  is  a  natural  con- 
sequent. Here  then  we  may  see  the  source  of  the  lack  of 
social  repute  of  the  American  teacher  and  the  cause  of  his 
dissatisfaction.  In  the  first  place  the  teacher  is  not  profes- 
sionally trained,  and  inefficient  tests  of  teaching  ability  grant 
the  right  to  teach ;  then,  too,  there  is  a  lack  of  maturity  and 
experience,  frequent  shifts  and  a  lack  of  state  support  and 
control. 

From    recent    reports    of    the    Commissioner    of    Educa- 
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tion,  one  may  find  such  statements  as  these :  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  thousands  of  places  must  be  filled  by  half-trained  and 
untrained  teachers.  In  general,  only  one  in  five  positions 
have  available  a  trained  graduate,  and  in  many  districts  not 
more  than  one  in  ten.  In  some  regions  the  average  education 
is  not  more  than  the  seventh  grade,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
states  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  have  less  than  a 
four-year  high  school  course.  For  instance.  West  Virginia 
has  43.6^  in  this  class  and  less  than  16%  normal  or  college 
graduates;  Tennessee  has  63%  with  less  than  a  four-year 
high  school  course  and  only  12%  normal  or  college  graduates. 
Since  the  term  of  service  is  four  years  or  less  in  the  rural 
schools,  there  are  needed  annually  92,000  teachers,  of  whom 
less  than  one  per  cent  have  had  definite  training  for  the  work 
they  are  undertaking.  These  beginners  are  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful and  conscientious,  and  their  only  real  fault  is  that 
they  lack  educational  preparation,  teaching  and  life  experi- 
ence, all  of  which  most  of  them  will  get  in  time  by  experi- 
menting on  their  pupils,  the  most  part  of  whom,  however,  do 
not  survive  the  experiment.  The  American  educational  policy 
has  been  to  permit  the  novice  to  begin  with  the  least  possible 
training  and  experience,  whereas  the  Continental  policy  has 
required  high  qualifications. 

The  recent  awakening  on  the  rural  life  problems  has  de- 
veloped several  score  of  training  schools  for  rural  teachers 
and  many  more  which  offer  courses  leading  to  the  under- 
standing of  farm  problems.  Only  as  the  administrative  and 
supervising  machinery  of  the  rural  schools  develops,  remov- 
ing control  from  men  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  rural  school  management,  and  biased  by  local 
politics,  can  there  arise  a  professional  teaching  attitude  in 
our  rural  schools.  When  a  mode  of  salaries  is  installed  which 
rewards  ability  and  experience  instead  of  locality  or  politics, 
then  and  only  then  can  the  smaller  communities  hope  to  have 
as  efficient  teachers  as  the  larger  city  systems.  Since  our 
American  notion  of  democracy  and  competition  fosters  the 
bidding  for  efficient  teachers  by  administrators  who  can  pay 
more,  village  and  rural  communities  become  practice  fields 
and  dumping  grounds  for  the  cities.  Salaries  increase  ac- 
cording to  size  of  city  rather  than  according  to  preparation 
or  experience.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  whatever  vale 
or  hamlet  would  go  a  long,  long  way  towards  the  prevention 
of  the  frequent  shifts  in  the  teaching  body. 

The  lack  of  permanency  permeates  our  whole  educational 
system.  This  is  true  even  in  our  state  departments.  In  many 
states   the   superintendent   is  nothing  more  than   a  political 
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officer  and  changes  as  rapidly  as  the  wolf -catcher.  Oftentimes 
the  make-up  of  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  education 
are  ex-officio,  or  appointed  on  political  grounds,  or  for  short 
periods  of  tenure.  The  city  boards  are  in  a  constant  flux, 
and  certainly  the  smaller  units  are  even  mor^  unstable.  The 
superintendents  of  our  cities  have  a  median  tenure  of  three 
years  or  less.  The  tenure  ot  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  North  Central  Association  is  two  years  or  less.  The 
tenure  in  the  rural  schools  is  two  years  or  less  of  140  days 
each,  or  less  than  a  calendar  year.  It  is  probable  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  rural  teachers  and  50  per  cent  of  the  town  teachers 
shift  their  positions  annually.  The  wonder  grows  that  our 
educational  system  is  as  effective  as  it  is,  when  there  is  so 
little  continuity  in  office,  and  hence  no  chance  to  mature  ade- 
quate plans  and  policies  and  certainly  no  opportunity  to  per- 
fect them. 

In  contrast  to  continental  practice,  our  teaching  body  is 
immature  in  life  and  teaching  experience.  In  Prussia,  few 
teachers  are  prepared  for  a  permanent  post  before  they  are 
25  years  of  age  and  not  infrequently  before  30.  In  his  study 
of  rural  school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  Foght  found 
that  in  seven  states  the  average  age  of  the  teachers  when 
beginning  was  18  years  or  less,  and  the  average  for  the  entire 
countrj'  was  19.2  years  when  beginning.  The  average  of  the 
rural  school  teacher  is  26  years,  which  means  that  the  rural 
teacher  is  still  immature  in  life  experience.  In  the  study  of 
Danish  schools  (6)  Foght  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
women  teachers  are  30  years  old  or  older,  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  m.en  are  40  years  old  or  older.  This  means  that  their 
teachers  have  had  time  to  develop  their  own  philosophy  of 
life  and  have  had  sufficient  experience  with  life's  problems  to 
wisely  direct  their  pupils. 

The  proverbial  American  attitude  has  been  that  anybody 
could  do  anything  at  any  tim.e  without  any  definite  prepara- 
tion to  do  that  thing.  We  have  not  taken  education  seriously 
as  a  national  concern.  We  expend  as  much  on  clothes  as  on 
education,  twice  as  much  for  tobacco  and  chewing  gum  as 
for  education,  and  many  times  more  for  drink  and  crime  than 
for  education.  In  a  number  of  states  more  is  expended  for 
the  care  of  the  wards  of  the  state  than  for  the  education  of 
free  independent  citizens.  "  Whatever  complaints  we  may 
make  of  the  dominance  of  the  dollar  in  American  life,  the 
incontestible  fact  exists  that  the  public  that  pays  out  three- 
fourths  of  its  taxes  for  protection  of  life  and  property,,  will- 
ingly, pays  out  one-fourth  for  public  education  grudgingly." 
Germany,  France,  Denmark,  Japan. — all  have  seen  their  won- 
derful national  possibilities  realized  thru  an  ably  directed  and 
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supported  school  system  with  a  professionally  trained  and 
stable  teaching  profession. 

The  next  significant  move  must  be  the  cessation  of  easy 
filtration  into  the  teaching  body,  and  the  stopping  of  the  leak- 
age from  the  ranks.  It  must  be  made  worth  while  to  get  in, 
and  less  worth  while  to  get  out.  Our  mode  of  certification 
of  teachers  must  in  some  wise  test  the  ability  and  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  With  the  exception  of  California  the  largest 
part  of  the  certification  is  by  the  passage  of  some  kind  of 
examination.  The  usual  type  tests  the  ability  to  cram  rather 
than  the  traits  of  the  efficient  teacher.  France  and  Prussia 
embody  both  the  training  and  examination  of  the  candidate. 
After  the  candidate  has  completed  his  training  he  comes  up 
for  his  examination  which  covers  the  native  fitness,  training, 
and  the  ability  to  control  and  teach  a  class  in  an  assigned 
subject  before  an  expert  commission.  Certification  on  the  fit- 
ness of  the  teacher  in  mind  and  body  for  the  teacher's  office, 
and  the  ability  to  control  and  instruct  a  class  in  a  schoolroom 
is  worth  infinitely  more  than  a  cram  test  of  books  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  class  instruction  and  management. 

There  is  a  need  of  revision  in  the  appointment  and  pro- 
motion of  teachers.  The  old  district  system  with  its  board 
of  local  directors  with  no  other  qualification  for  choosing 
teachers  than  their  local  interest  in  education  stands  at  the 
extreme  of  inefficiency  and  shortsightedness.  The  opposite 
tendency  is  towards  a  civil  service  regime  which  removes  ap- 
pointment from  politics,  local  prejudice  or  personal  favor, 
and  recognizes  training  and  merit  as  prerequisites.  Custom, 
and  in  a  few  states,  legal  enactments,  require  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  teacher  which  involves  a  tremendous  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  energy  both  by  teacher  and  the  board. 
Such  a  procedure  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools,  and  drives  the  most  efficient  teachers  from  the  pro- 
fession, for  teachers  alone  of  all  those  employed  in  pursuits 
requiring  special  training  and  skill,  must  annually  run  the 
chance  of  dismissal.  On  the  other  hand,  without  adequate 
selection  of  the  fit  at  the  entrance  to  the  profession,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  tenure  permanent.  Even  civil  service 
rules  must  provide  rules  for  some  means  of  eliminating  the 
unfit,  and  of  humanely  disposing  of  those  professionally  dead. 
It  would  be  better  to  adopt  a  common  sense  business  plan  of 
continuance  in  office  during  efficient  service.  Cubberley  as- 
serts that  "  the  whole  burden  now  rests  on  the  teacher  when 
the  whole  burden  of  dismissal  should  rest  on  the  board.  The 
teacher's  continuance  in  office  ought  to  be  assumed  unless  the 
board  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  notifying  the 
teacher  in  writing,   with  reasons,  that  the  board  desires  to 
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terminate  the  contract  at  the  close  of  any  school  year.  .  .  . 
Such  a  change  would  shift  the  burden  of  continuance  of  em- 
ployment from  the  teacher  to  the  board  where  it  should  rest, 
and  would  practically  give  life  tenure  to  every  competent 
teacher,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  board  free  to  discontinue 
the  services  of  incompetent,  unprogressive  teachers.  .  .  . 
Such  a  change  in  the  school  laws  of  the  various  states  would 
practically  solve  the  difficulties  now  met  with  all  over  the 
countr)',  without  inflicting  life  tenure  on  any  community. 
Such  a  proposal  would  naturally  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  school  boards,  because  it  would  compel  them  to 
justify  their  actions  more  fully  than  they  now  need  to  do 
and  it  probably  would  be  opposed  by  some  teachers  now  liv- 
ing under  life  tenure  because  it  would  demand  keeping  alive 
and  efficient  as  a  condition  of  retention."     (13,  Vol.  5,  p.  56.) 

When  the  various  attachments  to  the  teacher's  salary-  in 
France  or  Prussia  are  taken  into  account,  it  appears  that  the 
American  elementary  school  teacher  is  underpaid  during  the 
period  of  service,  and  unpaid  after  the  period  of  service  has 
passed.  Ayres  states  that  "  the  wages  received  by  school 
teachers  constitute  a  measure  of  two  things :  first,  the  quality 
of  the  ability  of  the  teacher ;  second,  the  value  the  community 
puts  upon  the  teachers  service.  The  fact  that  teacher's  wages 
are  lower  than  those  paid  any  other  sort  of  service  means 
that  as  a  nation  we  place  a  low  valuation  on  the  teacher's 
work."  (I,  p.  23.)  Miinsterberg  asserts  that  '"there  was 
never  before  a  nation  that  gave  the  education  of  the  young 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder."  Since  three-fourths  of 
those  engaged  in  teaching  are  women  who  can  underbid  men, 
Miinsterberg  warns  us  that  we  are  placing  a  premium  on  the 
celibate  spirit  which  Rome  has  done  for  ages,  by  hiring  the 
female  celibate  and  discriminating  against  the  wife  and 
mother.  The  most  capable  men  are  rapidly  being  driven  out 
of  the  profession  either  by  lack  of  remuneration,  or  else  by 
greater  attractions  in  other  lines  of  business.  Since  teachers' 
salaries  have  increased  but  slightly  in  comparison  with  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  since  society  demands  much 
from  teachers  in  the  way  of.  standards  of  living,  appearances, 
and  public  duties,  the  compensation  in  salary  is  but  a  pre- 
carious pittance. 

Even  when  teachers  remain  in  the  profession,  their  period 
of  service  is  short  in  comparison  with  many  other  fields  of 
labor.  The  public  demands  young  and  vigorous  teachers  and 
those  past  prime  have  difficulty  in  securing  locations  equal  to 
their  ability.  "  Teachers  wear  out  young  and  are  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap  "'  at  a  time  when  other  professional  groups 
are  entering  their  most  productive  periods.     Retention  in  of- 
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fice  during  competency  and  good  behavior  does  not  solve  all 
of  the  problems  of  educational  efficiency.  Retention  beyond 
the  period  of  physical  fitness  and  teaching  capacity,  "  however 
much  it  appears  to  be  the  desert  of  the  poorly  paid  and 
unpensioned  teacher,  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  public  calamity 
when  the  defenseless  children  are  taken  into  account."  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  teachers  partially  incapacitated,  or 
growing  less  efficient,  to  find  positions  without  the  loss  of  self- 
respect  or  the  infliction  of  an  immeasurable  harm  upon  grow- 
ing children.  The  teaching  profession  should  have  some  hu- 
mane and  satisfactory  methods  of  retiring  those  incapable  of 
rendering  the  required  grade  of  work.  The  teachers  who  are 
active  and  efficient  should  have  the  sense  of  security  and  the 
opportunity  for  an  undivided  service  in  their  profession. 
The  stability  of  the  profession  will  largely  depend  on  the 
development  of  a  state  and  an  inter-state  system  of  pensions. 
This  will  tend  to  attract  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers  and 
will  be  a  greater  incentive  to  remain  in  the  service  and  grow 
in  professional  capacity.  The  retirement  allowances  and  pen- 
sions are  relatively  new  innovations  in  this  country,  yet  ac- 
cording to  Prosser,  twenty-three  states  have  more  or  less 
legislation  bearing  upon  pensions  for  teachers,  and  nineteen 
cities  support  various  types  of  ventures  for  superannuated 
teachers.  "  More  than  thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  population 
enjoy  the  educational  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  funds, 
while  thirty  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  have  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  against  one  or  more  of  the  five  great  risks  of 
life."      (14,  p.   5.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  for  the  attainment  of 
a  better  social  status  for  the  teacher,  there  should  be  devel- 
oped a  more  closely  co-ordinated  unity  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose within  the  profession  itself.  This  could  be  accomplished 
in  part  by  the  development  of  a  higher  general  educational 
attitude  in  the  teaching  population  and  in  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  But  to  be  eflFective  and  perma- 
nent, this  sentiment  should  be  embodied  in  an  organization  or 
institution.  As  Suzzallo  has  outlined  the  policy,  there  should 
be  local  units  of  great  flexibility ;  these  local  units  should  con- 
stitute a  state  organization  which  should  elect  representatives 
to  a  national  organization.  This  national  organization  should 
have  an  advisory^  committee  and  a  paid  secretary  to  guide 
the  activities  of  the  organization.  In  the  annual  conferences, 
there  would  be  considered  the  general  problems  of  public 
education,  of  matters  of  common  policy  and  comity  between 
states,  of  investigating,  and  disseminating  professional  in- 
formation for  the  greater  efficiency  of  educational  practice. 
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This  organization  should  also  foster  the  growth  of  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  pride  in  the  individual  members,  and 
should  enlarge  the  conception  of  significance  of  their  mission. 

E.     Summary 

In  fine,  the  more  important  means  then  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  status  of  the  teacher  are :  proper  state  cer- 
tification of  teachers  and  an  interstate  standard,  based  upon 
professional  fitness  and  ability  to  teach;  tenure  during  effi- 
ciency and  good  behavior,  and  promotion  thru  merit  in  teach- 
ing and  development  in  the  profession ;  compensation  for  the 
work  done  in  whatever  locality  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense in  time  and  energy  in  preparation,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  to  the 
state;  a  state  and  inter-state  system  of  pensions  in  which  the 
teacher  and  state,  or  states,  conjointly  contribute  to  the  funds 
for  the  protection  of  the  old  age  and  incapacity  of  the  teacher. 
In  addition  to  these,  public  opinion  should  be  educated  to 
adequately  evaluate  the  services  of  the  teacher  and  render  a 
corresponding  social  status ;  then,  too,  the  individual  members 
of  the  teaching  population  should  develop  permanent  pro- 
fessional interests  and  attitudes,  and  a  vital  relationship  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  our  civilization. 
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The  greatest  of  literary  problems;  the  authorship  of  the  Shakespeare 
works.  By  James  Phinkey  Baxter.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  1915.    686  p. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  distinguished  scholar  in  history  and 
antiquities,  a  man  of  large  affairs  and  of  experience  in  public  life,  has 
given  us  here  the  results  of  a  labor  of  love  which  takes  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  problem  out  into  a  larger  light.  The  author  has  been 
familiar  with  Shakespeare  from  his  boyhood,  and  during  his  long  life 
has  mastered  all  the  relevant  literature  of  the  time,  and  not  only  pre- 
sents the  evidence  in  detail  but  gives  a  broad  summing  up  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader  with  the  fear  that 
after  all  the  actual  Shakespeare  could  never  possibly  have  written  these 
plays.  It  required  a  certain  moral  heroism  as  well  as  a  sense  of  com- 
petent knowledge  to  take  up  a  cause  on  which  so  much  obloquy  had 
been  heaped,  and  to  boldly  challenge  what  was  usually  regarded  as  the 
consensus  of  the  competent,  for  the  odium  theologicum  has  been  hardly 
more  bitter  than  that  meted  out  to  heretics  in  this  field.  Mr.  Baxter's 
book  is  not  merely  a  delight  and  a  rich  source  of  information  but  it  is 
a  book  which  it  should  be  enjoined  upon  every  student  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  duty  to  read. 

The  measurement  of  intelligence.  An  explanation  of  and  a  complete 
guide  for  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  the 
Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale.  By  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.     362  p. 

This  volume  sets  forth  in  simple  language  the  great  importance  of 
a  publication  of  careful  measurements  of  intelligence  in  children.  It 
describes  the  tests  and  the  entire  method  of  giving  them.  The  facts 
are  of  far-reaching  educational  importance  which  it  has  cost  many 
years  and  the  labors  of  many  men  to  establish.  The  work  contains 
20  chapters,  17  diagrams,  and  a  list  of  selected  references.  The  second 
part  is  of  special  interest  because  it  follows  the  age  of  the  child  begin- 
ning at  three  and  ending  at  fourteen,  with  two  supplementary  chapters 
on  the  average  adult  and  the  superior  adult.  This  work  is  greatly 
needed  and  most  timely,  and  the  author's  experience  and  ability  qualify 
him  to  an  unusual  degree  for  his  work. 

The  things  men  light  for.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Press,  1916.     385  p. 

Belgium,  the  land  of  art.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.  Chautauqua  Press,  1916.     322  p. 

The  German  Empire  between  two  wars.  By  Robert  H.  Fife.  Chai>- 
tauqua,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua  Press,  1916.    400  p. 

France  under  the  Republic.  By  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq.  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.  Chautauqua  Press,  1916.    373  p. 

These  four  books  are  from  the  Chautauqua  Press  in  its  home  read- 
ing series.  All  have  a  high  degree  of  contemporary  interest  and  bear 
more  or  less  upon  the  war. 
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Powers  says  he  wrote  his  book  because  "  I  could  not  help  it."  Per- 
haps he  assumes  that  his  readers  cannot  help  reading  it.  There  is  no 
index  of  its  twenty  chapters  which  seems  to  us  a  strange  oversight  in 
a  book  of  this  character.    It  is,  however,  written  by  a  competent  man. 

The  same  is  eminently  true  of  Griffis,  who  favors  us  with  a  Table 
of  Contents  of  his  thirty-one  chapters.  His  ability  to  treat  the  subject 
is  unquestioned  and  the  book  has  given  us  a  compend  that  is  valuable 
as  it  is  timely. 

Fife  shows  us  how  no  political  development  in  the  last  half  century 
has  been  so  striking  as  the  growth  of  the  German  Empire.  The  topic, 
however,  is  larger  and  although  the  author  throws  much  light  upon  his 
subject  it  is  much  less  satisfying  than  the  two  preceding  volumes. 

Bracq's  book  is  in  some  respects  the  best  in  the  series.  The  author 
had  given  early  evidence  of  competence  in  this  field  and  writes  admir- 
ably and  to  the  point. 

Human  physiology.     By  Percy  Goldthwaite  Stiles.     Philadelphia,  W. 
B.  Saunders,  1916.    405  p. 

This  book  has  only  a  modest  scope,  viz.,  to  present  concisely  ac- 
cepted facts  with  only  a  limited  description  of  the  experiments  by 
which  these  have  been  established  and  avoiding  for  the  most  part  un- 
settled questions.  Such  books  must  be  written  by  those  who  have  not 
lost  the  point  of  view  of  elementary  students.  The  author's  pages  are 
not  too  much  encumbered  by  bibliography  and  he  has  only  71  illustra- 
tions which  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  well  chosen. 

Sex  problems  of  man  in  health  and  disease.     By   Moses    Schultz. 
Cincinnati,  Stewart,  Kidd  Co.,  1916.     168  p. 

The  scourge  of  the  social  evil  and  the  new  battle  cry  of  social  purity 
and  the  new  crusade  under  the  banner  of  Eugenics  is  the  author's 
theme.  He  tells  us  first  in  six  chapters  something  about  sex  in  health ; 
in  three  more  he  treats  of  disease.  Then  comes  a  longer  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases,  one  after  another;  then  come  functional  sex  diseases, 
and  finally  syphilis.    There  are  no  illustrations. 

The  psychology  of  the  Kaiser.    By  Morton   Prince.    Boston,  R.  G. 
Badger,  1915.     112  p. 

With  the  keen  analytic  eye  of  the  psychoanalyst  which  long  ago 
prompted  him  to  treat  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  more  or  less  psychotic, 
the  author  here  characterizes  the  Kaiser,  his  antipathy,  prerogatives, 
his  delusion  of  divine  right,  the  German  autocracy  and  the  army,  the 
Kaiser's  sentiments,  especially  those  that  are  self-regarding,  and  also 
those  of  the  German  democracy,  the  real  cause  of  the  Kaiser's  anti- 
pathy as  an  obsession  and  as  a  defense  reaction,  and  finally  the  moral 
of  his  abhorrence  of  socialism. 

England  or  Germany?     By   Frank   Harris.     New   York,   Wilmarth 
Press,  1915.     187  p. 

This  book  has  a  certain  timely  interest,  but  as  soon  as  the  issue  of 
the  war  begins  to  be  decided  it  would  have  little  value.  It  has  literary 
quality,  but  it  seems  to  us  both  too  popular  and  too  partisan  to  be  a 
work  that  would  be  long  remembered.  The  author  has  the  unique 
position  of  being  a  member  of  the  Kansas  bar  and  being  pretty  well 
known  in  the  literary  set  in  London. 
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Cupid's  Cyclopedia.    By  Oliver  Herford  and  John  Cecil  Clay.    New 
York,  Scribner's  Sons,  1910. 

This  quaint  little  book  is  witty  and  very  effervescing  in  its  reading 
quality,  but  utterly  indescribable.  Its  definitions  are  perhaps  the  most 
clever,  e.  g.,  Altar,  the  forge  where  hearts  are  fused,  from  the  word 
halter,  to  hitch.  Adamant,  a  very  hard  word,  see  father.  Rice,  the 
confetti  of  matrimony..  Rose,  the  hardest  working  flower  in  love's 
garden.     Sofa,  a  receptacle  for  spoons,  etc. 

How  children   learn   to   draw.     By   Walter   Sargext   and   Elizabeth 
Miller.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    264  p. 

Some  contributions  to  drawing  tell  what  should  be  accomplished. 
Others  describe  methods  and  devices.  This  book,  we  are  told,  com- 
bines both  views.  The  first  chapter  is  on  illustration  of  themes ;  the 
second,  on  the  drawing  of  birds,  plants  and  the  human  figure;  third, 
constructed  objects;  fourth,  standards  and  attainments;  lastly,  we  are 
given  certain  conclusions  as  to  how  children  learn  to  draw.  It  is 
amazing  that  in  our  day  a  book  like  this  could  be  written,  because  it 
takes  almost  no  accourt  of  the  rich  and  voluminous  experimental 
literature  upon  the  subject. 

Diet  for  children.     By  Louise  E.  Hogan.     Indianapolis,  Bobbs  Merrill 
Co.,  1916.     160  p. 

In  this  little  volume  we  are  told  why  people  concerned  should  under- 
stand food  principles.  Then  follow  lists  of  nursery  foods,  foods  that 
are  forbidden,  nursing  and  mother's  food,  menus  for  summer  and 
winter,  and  diet  in  illness,  antidotes  for  poisons,  recipes  for  broths, 
soups,  cereals,  bread,  muffins,  vegetables,  and  desserts.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  a  meritorious  book,  sure  to  be  helpful,  but  making  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  being  scientific  or  what  we  would  expect  and  hope 
for  today  from  such  a  work. 

The  American  plan  of  goz'ernnient.     By  Charle.s  W.  Bacon,  assisted 
by  Franklin  S.  Moore.     New  York,  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.    474  p. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  making  of  the  constitution.  II.  The  nature 
of  the  preamble.  III.  The  organization  of  the  federal  congress.  IV. 
The  legislative  government  in  the  United  States.  V.  Limitations  upon 
legislative  government  in  the  United  States.  VI.  Executive  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  VII.  Judicial  government.  VIII.  The 
federal  compact. 

Self-reliance.     By   Dorothy   Canfield   Fisher.     Indianapolis,    Bobbs 
Merrill  Co.,  1916.    243  p. 

This  work  has  17  chapters.     Its  scope  cannot  be  better  given  than 

mentioning  some  of  them :  Self-help  in  early  babyhood.  After  baby- 
hood and  before  school  age.  Apartments  and  hotel  conditions.  Raw 
material.  Robinson  Crusoe  instinct.  Social  self-reliance.  The  use  of 
books.  Making  dreams  come  true.  Allowances.  Adolescent  girls. 
An  outdoor  school. 

The  legacy  of  the  Exposition.    By  Charles  C.  Moore.     San  Francisco, 
Panama  Pacific  Intern.  Exposition  Company,  1916.     187  p. 

The  A   B   C  of  the  government   of  the   United   States.     By    Perley 
Morse.     New  York,  Perley  Morse  Co.,  1916.    85  p. 
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SUPERSTITIONS  AMONG  AMERICAN  GIRLS 


By  IvA  LowTHER  Peters,  A.  M. 


To  establish  a  connection  between  what  uncultured  ancient 
men  thought  and  did,  and  what  modern  men  think  and  do, 
raises  the  issue  as  to  how  far  modem  conduct  is  based  on 
modern  knowledge,  and  how  far  on  knowledge  and  precepts 
available  in  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  development.  That 
the  difficulty  of  uprooting  old  beliefs  is  so  great  that  they  are 
usually  incorporated  or  adapted  by  advancing  culture  is  well 
attested  by  history.  There  is  a  persistence  in  human  thought 
that  is  surprising.  Many  revolutionary  movements  have  taken 
place,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  our 
past.  This  seems  to  have  been  particularly  true  of  woman. 
At  the  time  she  tended  the  hearth  fire,  she  kept  the  lore  and 
tradition  of  the  elder  generation. 

The  papers  given  here  include  the  results  of  four  years* 
study  of  various  mental  inhibitions  or  obsessions  prevalent 
among  twenty-two  groups  of  girls  taught  by  the  author. 
These  groups  comprised  350  individuals  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  papers  include 
(A)  the  superstitions  prevalent  in  the  girl's  own  family,  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  group  she  knows  best.  One  study  (B) 
was  made  by  a  girl  from  observations  of  her  own  class.  The 
last  group  of  papers  (C)  called  "  My  Superstitions,"  includes 
only  those  which  the  girls  said  they  felt  so  strongly  that  their 
conduct  was  affected  by  them.  The  girls  who  wrote  the 
papers  come  from  good  American  families.  The  superstitions 
collected  are  as  follows: 
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A.    Superstitions  Prevalent  in  the  Girl's  Own  Family 

Girl  I — "  Superstitions  I  learned  from  my  family." 

A  new  born  baby  must  be  carried  upstairs  before  it  is  carried  down- 
stairs. 

A  dream  about  your  mother  means  trouble;  about  your  father,  joy; 
about  cattle,  money. 

When  a  cat  wakes  up  and  washes  its  face,  the  person  it  looks  at  will 
be  the  first  in  that  house  to  die. 

A  tick  in  the  wall  means  a  death  in  the  family. 

If  you  see  a  white  horse  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  you  will  get 
a  letter. 

If  you  see  a  crescent  moon  through  a  glass  you  will  go  on  a  journey 
before  the  moon  wanes. 

To  sit  on  the  table  means  a  quarrel. 

Water  spilled  in  the  house  means  that  some  one  will  come  in  drunk. 

If  you  tear  your  own  dress  you  lose  a  friend. 

If  a  hound  bays  outside  your  window  there  will  be  a  death  in  the 
family. 

If  a  black  cat  crosses  your  path,  go  home.  Disappointment  awaits  you. 

A  cross-eyed  woman  met  in  the  street  means  bad  luck. 

If  you  sing  while  eating  you  will  lose  your  sweetheart. 

If  you  cut  your  nails  on  Saturday  you  will  be  a  widow. 

My  mother  covered  all  the  mirrors  in  the  house  when  my  grand- 
father died. 

Girl  2 — "  Superstitions  I  learned  at  home." 

I  am  superstitious  about  having  my  fortune  told  by  a  gipsy. 
If  you  fall  upstairs  you  won't  get  married  this  year. 
A  mirror  broken  means  seven  years'  bad  luck. 
Dream  of  death,  hear  of  a  wedding. 

Sitting  thirteen  at  table  means  that  one  of  the  persons  will  die. 
See  a  pin,  pick  it  up,  all  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck. 
Dreams  go  by  opposites. 

If  you  give  a  person  a  pocket-book  you  should  put  a  penny  in  it. 
If  you  give  a  person  anything  with  a  point  give  him  a  penny. 
The  hooting  of  an  owl  is  the  sign  of  a  death. 

When  a  bride  gets  married  she  should  wear  something  old,  some- 
thing new,  something  borrowed,  and  something  blue. 
To  find  a  coin  head  up  is  good  luck. 

A  change  of  name  and  not  of  letter  is  a  change  for  the  worse  and 
not  for  the  better. 

If  a  child  cries  at  baptism,  it  is  a  healthy  child. 

Do  not  count  the  coaches  of  a  funeral.     The  number  you  count  is 
the  number  of  years  you  will  live. 
Do  not  pass  between  the  coaches  at  a  funeral. 
Do  not  get  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed.    It  is  bad  luck. 
Wish  on  the  first  star  of  the  evening: 

Star  light,  star  bright. 

Very  first  star  I've  seen  tonight. 

Wish  I  may,  wish  I  might, 

Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 
To  spill  salt  at  table  is  bad  luck. 
When  you  shiver  suddenly  some  one  is  walking  over  your  grave. 

Girl  3 — "  Superstitions  I  learned  from  my  Mother,  my  Grandmother, 
and  Nurse." 
The  following  things  bring  bad  luck : 
To  open  an  umbrella  in  the  house. 
To  walk  under  a  ladder. 
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To  start  anj-thing  on  Friday. 

To  sit  on  a  table. 

To  spill  salt. 

Funeral  processions. 

See  a  white  horse,  a  red  haired  person  will  appear. 

A  present   of  a  pointed  article  breaks  friendship. 

Peacock  feathers  mean  misfortune. 

If  you  rock  an  empty  chair  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  will  die. 

Shoes  on  the  table  mean  bad  luck. 

To  turn  back  after  starting  any  where  is  bad  luck. 

To  break  a  looking  glass  means  seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

To  throw  hair  out  of  the  window  is  very,  very  unlucky. 

To  hear  pigeons  or  crows  call  is  bad  luck. 

When  you  shiver,  some  one  is  walking  over  your  grave. 

It  is  good  luck  to  carry  a  rabbit's  foot  or  a  four-leaf  clover. 

A  short  fifth  finger  means  imhappiness  in  love. 

Find  a  penny  head  up,  good  luck;  tail  up,  bad  luck. 

Put  a  garment  on  wrong  side  out,  leave  it  on  for  good  luck. 

To  get  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed  is  bad  ludc. 

If  a  cat  washes  its  face  it  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

To  step  on  an  ant  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

If  two  persons  say  something  at  the  same  time,  make  a  wish. 

Find  two  nuts  in  one  shell,  make  a  wish. 

See  a  load  of  hay,  make  a  wish.    Don't  look  at  it  again. 

To  count  potatoes  is  bad  luck. 

For  a  black  cat  to  cross  your  path  is  bad  luck. 

A  horse  shoe  and  a  wishbone  bring  good  luck. 

If  when  you  look  at  a  clock  the  hands  are  vertical  or  horizontal, 
make  a  wish. 

Pick  up  a  pin:  it  is  good  luck. 

Pick  up  a  hairpin,  gain  a  friend.    Lx)se  a  hairpin,  lose  a  friend. 

To  drop  a  pocket-book,  glove,  or  comb — disappointment. 

To  start  out  and  come  back— disappointment. 

If  two  people  look  in  a  mirror  at  the  same  time — disappointment  or 
a  quarrel. 

An  old  woman  I  knew  (Nanny  Noonan)  knew  long  before  a  person 
was  hurt.     She  was  more  skillful  at  bonesetting  than  a  surgeon. 

In  Ireland  the  "good  people"    (fairies)   take  one  person  away  and 
leave  another.    They  may  take  away  a  well  person  and  leave  an  invalid. 

Priests'  houses  and  houses  where  people  died  alone  are  haunted. 

The  "  good  people  "  can  take  you  away  on  May  Eve. 
Girl  4  (Jewish)—"  Superstitions  I  know." 

An  itchy  nose  means  a  quarrel  or  money.     It  also  means :    "  Be  in 
danger,  meet  a  stranger,  kiss  a  fool." 

An  itchy  palm  foretells  that  money  is  coming  vour  way. 

If  you  start  something  on  Friday,' it  is  bad  luck. 

Number  13  is  bad  luck. 

Walking  under  a  ladder  is  bad  lUck. 

For  a  black  cat  to  cross  your  path  is  bad  luck. 

Dreams  in  general  go  by  contraries. 

If  }'ou  drop  a  spoon  it  means  news ;  two  forks  or  two  spoons  dropped 
foretell  a  wedding. 

Avoid  mentioning  the  names  of  persons  of  whom  you  dream. 

To  spill  salt  is  bad  luck. 

If  two  persons  walk  on  different  sides  of  a  post,  say  "bread  and 
butter     to  avoid  ill  luck. 

The  howling  of  a  dog  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl  is  a  sign  of  a  death 
m  the  family. 
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Never  pass  between  the  coaches  of  a  funeral.' 

Never  count  the  coaches  of  a  funeral.  The  number  will  indicate  the 
years  you  have  yet  to  live. 

A  horse  shoe  is  a  sign  of  good  luck.  If  you  find  one  put  it  over  the 
door.    It  will  keep  out  bad  luck. 

A  four-leaf  clover  is  a  sign  of  good  luck,  especially  if  you  find  it 
yourself. 

All  kinds  of  fortune  telling  have  an  element  of  truth  in  them. 

Make  a  wish  on  the  new  moon.  Be  careful  to  see  it  over  your  right 
shoulder. 

When  two  persons  break  a  wishbone,  the  person  who  gets  the  shorter 
part  will  be  married  first;  the  other  may  make  a  wish  which  will  come 
true. 

A  wish  made  on  a  load  of  hay  will  come  true. 

Getting  out  of  bed  left  foot  first  will  bring  bad  luck  through  the  day. 

Breaking  a  mirror  is  a  sign  of  death  in  the  house  within  the  year. 

If  four  hands  are  crossed,  one  of  the  persons  will  be  married  within 
the  year. 

If  you  have  a  ringing  in  your  ears  some  one  is  talking  of  you. 

If  your  ear  burns  some  one  is  thinking  well  of  you. 

Sleep  with  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  under  your  pillow  (three  nights) 
your  wish  will  come  true ;  or,  you  will  dream  of  your  lover. 

Hallowe'en  fancies  are  prophecies  for  the  coming  year. 

In  a  bride's  wedding  outfit  there  must  be  "  something  old,  something 
new,  something  borrowed,  something  blue." 

Marrying  on  a  rainy  day  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck. 

In  giving  a  pointed  article  give  a  penny  with  it  or  it  may  break 
friendship. 

To  put  on  some  one's  wedding  ring  is  bad  luck.  _ 

To  sneeze  when  you  make  a  statement  shows  it  is  not  true. 

To  stub  your  left  toe  in  going  over  a  sill  or  up  a  stair  is  bad  luck. 
Go  back  and  stub  your  right  one. 

If  you  fall  upstairs  you  won't  be  married  this  year. 

To  sit  on  a  table  is  bad  luck._ 

If  you  find  a  coin  head  up  it  is  bad  luck. 

Marrying  on  the  bride's  or  groom's  birthday  is  bad  luck. 

Marrying  a  person  with  your  own  initials  is  unlucky. 

If  a  baby  cries  at  baptism  it  is  lucky. 

May  is  an  unlucky  month.    Do  not  marry  in  May. 

If  you  dream  of  snakes  three  nights  in  succession  you  have  enemies. 

Sing  before  breakfast,  you'll  cry  before  night. 

An  umbrella  raised  in  the  house  means  death. 

Opals  are  unlucky. 

When  you  boast,  knock  on  wood. 

Girl  5- 
Friday,  the  13th,  makes  me  rather  uneasy. 

Girl  6— 

If  by  some  chance  a  black  cat  wanders  into  the  house,  it  means  good 
luck. 

Breaking  a  mirror,  seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

I  have  almost  drowned  twice,  so  I  am  afraid  to  go  swimming.  I  am 
afraid  the  third  time  might  be  final.    This  is  my  most  important  one. 

Girl  7— 
I  feel  uncomfortable  if  a  bird  flies  in  at  the  window. 
I  walk  the  same  side  of  a  post  with  a  friend. 

Girl  8- 
My  superstitions  are  all  connected  with  snakes. 
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Girl  9— 

Snakes  and  monkeys  make  me  sick.    (So  do  Chinamen  and  Negroes.) 
I  am  superstitious  about  going  under  a  ladder  and  about  pictures  fall- 
ing from  the  wall. 
Girl  lo — 

I  am  superstitious  about  snakes  and  opals.  I  have  certain  beliefs 
about  which  I  feel  safer  if  I  obey  them,  but  I  haven't  any  real  fear  if 
I  do  not  carry  them  out 

Girl  II — 
Cousins  should  not  marry. 
Do  not  start  on  a  journey  on  Friday. 
Do  not  put  up  an  umbrella  in  the  house. 
Do  not  awaken  a  person  suddenly. 
I  am  afraid  of  strange  old  women. 

B.    From  One  Girl's  Notebook 

We  laugh  at  primitive  man  with  his  system  of  taboos  and  their  attend- 
ant ceremonials,  and  his  totemistic  worship.  We  regard  with  half- 
scornful  pity  the  half-civilized  folk  from  whose  simple  minds  the  old 
superstitions  and  traditions  have  not  yet  vanished.  And  we  look  with 
tolerant  amusement  on  the  firm  faith  of  little  children  in  goblins  and 
fairies,  witches  and  giants,  magic  both  black  and  white,  and  wishing 
rings.  We  think  it  a  pretty  show  of  innocence  and  credulity  when  the 
youngsters  listen,  open-eyed  and  open-hearted  to  stories  of  Santa  Claus 
and  the  Easter  Rabbit.  Immensely  superior  beings,  we !  Painfully 
cultured,  impressively  civilized,  we  cannot  understand — so  we  say — the 
infantile  simplicity  of  the  minds  of  primitive  men,  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  little  children.  How  can  people  believe  such 
nonsense?  we  say. 

The  modem  man  or  woman  is  practical  and  common-sensible! 

Superstitious  ? 

Not  a  bit  of  it! 

But  "  I  haven't  had  a  cold  all  winter,"  says  A. 

Instantly,  B.  taps  him  on  the  arm.     "  Knock  wood !  "  he  warns. 

And  A.  obediently  knocks  wood.  "  It  would  be  a  shame  to  break  my 
record  now."  he  murmurs,  in  shamefaced  apology. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  wear  to  Edna's  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  decided.  What  would  you  wear  if  you 
were  I  ?  " 

"  How  about  that  blue  foulard  ?     It's  awfully  becoming !  " 

"  My  goodness !  No !  I  want  to  have  a  good  time  at  Edna's  and 
I'm  perfectly  miserable  when  I  wear  that  dress.  It  rains,  or  somebody 
spills  something  on  it,  or  it  gets  torn.     That  dress  is  a  hoodoo !  " 

Which  settles  the  fate  of  the  blue  foulard. 

"  Hanged  if  ever  I  take  that  fellow  Jones  anywhere  again !  " 

"  Why  not  ?     I  thought  he  was  a  nice  sort  of  chap." 

"  So  he  is.  I  like  Jones  all  right ;  nice  fellow  and  all  that,  but  he's 
a  Jonah.  First  time  I  ever  went  out  with  him,  it  blew  a  gale,  and  I 
lost  my  new  derby— blown  away !  Next  time,  I  took  him  to  the  theatre 
— worst  show  I  ever  saw,  or  hope  to  see  !  Yesterday,  he  and  I  went  off 
for  a  time,  and  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  all  right,  when  a  pickpocket 
walked  off  with  my  watch  and  purse !  Course  I'm  not  blaming  Jones, 
nice  fellow.    Tisn't  his  fault;  it's  just  his  luck.  He's  a  Jonah!  " 

"  I  know.     Yes,  I  know  some  people  are  like  that." 

"  Gee ! "  says  the  baseball  fan.     "  If  that  feller's  goin'  to  pitch,  we 
might  as  well  get  our  money  back !  " 
"Can't  he  pitch?" 
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"  Maybe.  But  he's  got  a  jinx,  and  every  time  they  put  him  up,  they 
lose.  If  he  doesn't  get  rid  o'  that  jinx  pretty  soon,  he'll  have  to  go 
back  an'  be  somebody's  office-boy.  The  managers  don't  want  any  one 
with  a  jinx  like  that!" 

Girl  I C.    "  My  Superstitions  " 

Thirteen. 

Never  watch  people  out  of  sight. 

Spilling  salt. 

Knocking  on  wood. 

Snakes — make  me  feel  ill. 

See  the  new  moon  over  my  right  shoulder. 

Wish  bones. 

Counting  funeral  carriages. 

Girl  2— 

The  following  superstitions  influence  me  enough  to  make  me  change 
my  way  of  doing  things: 

I  tap  on  wood  after  making  a  boast. 

Spilling  salt  makes  me  uneasy. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  change  an  article  of  clothing  put  on  wrong  side  out. 

Girl  3—  • 

Opals  make  me  "  feel  creepy."     I  am  afraid  to  wear  them. 
Posts  between  friends  are  unlucky.     Gro  around  them. 
Snakes  mean  enemies. 
Knock  on  wood  when  you  boast! 
Wish  on  an  eyelash. 
Thunder  and  lightning  make  me  very  uneasy. 

Girl  4 — I  am  afraid  of 
Breaking  mirrors; 
Spiders ; 
Thunder  storms. 

Those  instances  among  thousands  show  how  far  the  supe- 
rior modern  is  free  from  superstition  and  taboo.  People 
indignantly  deny  having  the  faintest  trace  of  superstition. 
They  think  you  are  insulting  their  intelligence  if  you  hint  at 
any  such  tendency.  Yet  here  follows  a  list  of  taboos,  of  this 
present  day  and  generation — taboos  which  are  not  the  eccen- 
tric fancies  of  a  few,  but  which  are  generally  observed  by 
large  numbers  of  people: 

1.  A  silent  wish  on  a  passing  load  of  hay,  or  a  piebald  horse,  will  come 
true,  if  you  look  away  immediately  after  wishing,  and  do  not  again 
(that  day)  see  the  hay  or  the  horse. 

2.  If  you  pick  up  a  plain,  or  common,  pin,  you  will  have  good  luck 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  you  let  the  pin  lie,  you  will  miss  some  oppor- 
tunity.   But  pick  up  the  pin  only  if  the  head  is  toward  you. 

3.  Never  open  an  umbrella  or  a  parasol  in  the  house.  It  means 
trouble ! 

4.  Never  put  flowers  down  on  a  bed.    A  funeral  will  result  shortly! 

5.  Never  watch  a  person  till  out  of  sight.  It  brings  bad  luck  to  you 
both! 

6.  If  you  receive  a  sharp  or  pointed  gift,  such  as  a  paper  knife,  pair 
of  scissors,  hat-pin,  etc.,  give  the  giver  a  penny.  If  this  exchange  is 
not  made,  there  is  danger  of  your  friendship  being  literally  "cut." 
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7.  Never  tell  a  dream  before  breakfast.  If  you  do,  a  good  dream 
will  not  come  true,  and  a  bad  one  will ! 

8.  Never  sing  before  breakfast.  It  means  sorrow !  "  Sing  before 
breakfast,  you'll  cry  before  night ! " 

9.  It  brings  good  luck  to  step  up  (or  down)  the  last  step  of  a  flight 
of  stairs  with  your  right  fooL 

10.  If  you  spill  salt  at  the  table,  pick  up  some  and  throw  it  over  your 
left  shoulder.    This  is  to  prevent  your  quarreling  with  anyone  that  day. 

11.  Never  leave  a  pair  of  scissors  lying  open.  It  may  result  in  your 
having  a  quarrel  with  some  one ! 

Beside  these  generally-shared  superstitions,  of  which  a  far 
longer  list  could  easily  have  been  made,  there  are  individual 
superstitions  and  taboos,  having  a  general  resemblance,  but 
differing  with  the  person.     For  instance: 

Most  people  have  "  lucky  "  or  "  unlucky  "  days,  years, 
articles  of  clothing  or  jewelry,  numbers,  and  so  forth.  Base- 
ball, football,  and  other  sports,  have  their  mascots  and  their 
jinxes ;  people  are  "  lucky,"  or  "  perfect  Jonahs." 

So  the  taboos  pile  up,  and  we  find  ourselves  susceptible, 
like  primitive  man,  to  signs  and  omens.  No  longer  can  we 
look  down  on  prehistoric  man,  or  on  the  little  children.  They 
could,  if  they  wished,  look  down  on  us,  for  they  are  not  sup- 
posed or  expected  to  know  any  better,  and  we  are!  We  may 
not  worship  a  hideously  carved  totem  pole,  or  wait  till  the  full 
of  the  moon  to  go  hunting,  or  forbear  to  touch  certain  trees, 
for  fear  of  offending  an  evil  spirit;  but  we  all  of  us  have 
a  firm  though  often  unwilling  belief  in  our  Destiny,  or  Fate, 
our  Hoodoo,  our  Guardian  Angel,  or  our  Nemesis. 

A  canvas  by  the  writer  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  girls 
found  ten  free  from  the  "  13  "  superstition  in  some  form. 
Some  girls  claim  to  have  overcome  it  by  "  making  *  13  '  their 
lucky  number."  The  various  forms  of  the  "  13  "  superstition. 
and  "  knocking  on  wood  "  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of 
boastfulness  seem  the  most  prevalent  in  so  far  as  the  sense 
of  necessity  of  avoidance  goes. 

It  seems  quite  evident  from  these  examples  given  naively 
by  American  girls  that  our  superstitious  scruples  "  still  to 
some  extent  embody  ancient  taboo."  In  many  cases  their  sur- 
vival is  of  a  semi-humorous  character.  They  may  check 
action,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Friday,  the  thirteenth."  But  when 
they  measure  themselves  against  strong  self-interest,  the  wane 
of  their  power  is  evident.  They  are  strongest  in  childhood, 
in  youth,  and  in  the  conserving  atmosphere  of  home  life; 
therefore,  their  interest  to  the  psychologist  and  educator. 
We  have  to-day  reached  sufficient  social  self-consciousness  to 
realize  that  superstitions  put  emphasis  in  the  wrong  places 
at  an  impressionable  period,  and  furnish  irrational  regulations 
which  interfere  with  freedom  of  development. 


COMPARISON  OF  MENTAL  GRADINGS  BY  THE 
YERKES-BRIDGES  POINT  SCALE  AND  THE 
BINET-SIMON  SCALE  ^ 


C.   S.   RossY,   Formerly   Special   Investigator  to   Massachusetts   State 
Board  of  Insanity,  and  Interne  in  Psychology,  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Boston;  and 
M.  H.  Sawyer,  Formerly  Assistant  Psychologist,  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, Boston 


That  the  Yerkes-B ridges  Point  Scale  and  the  Binet-Simon 
Scale  do  not  usually  coincide  in  their  mental  gradings  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  the  authors  of  the  Point  Scale. 
We  have  here  undertaken  a  comparison  of  the  scales,  hoping 
to  determine  what  degree  of  difference  exists  between  their 
gradings. 

Our  comparison  is  based  on  400  cases  examined  at  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  from  September,  1914,  to  August, 
1915.  These  cases  comprise  house-patients  and  out-patients 
of  both  sexes.  They  fall  into  the  following  five  groups,  viz., 
feeble-minded,  retarded,  defective,  psychotic,  and  normal. 
We  have  excluded  all  cases  which  graded  below  four  years 
mental  age  by  the  Binet  Scale,  also  cases  of  illiteracy  and 
those  which  required  the  services  of  an  interpreter. 

The  examination  of  each  patient  included  the  Point  Scale, 
the  Binet  Scale,  and  certain  supplementary  tests.  Both  scales 
were  given  with  strict  adherence  to  the  directions  prescribed 
by  their  authors.  In  every  instance,  the  Point  Scale  and  Binet 
Scale  were  given  to  the  patient  at  the  same  sitting  and  by  the 
same  examiner. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  contained  in  this  paper,  we  wish  to 
explain  that  in  all  computations  we  have  considered  every 
decimal  above  .5  as  the  next  unit.  Also,  the  Binet  age,  given 
on  the  hospital  records  in  fractions,  has  been  reduced  to 
decimals  for  convenience  of  calculation.  As  the  Binet  Scale 
does  not  offer  mental  grading  for  the  years  13  and  14,  we 
have  used  the  Point  Scale  as  a  basis  for  all  grouping  of  cases 
according  to  mental  age, 

1  Being  P.  H.  Contributions,  whole  number  118  (1915,  21).  Biblio- 
graf^hical  Note. — The  previous  contribution,  117  (1915,  20).  was  by 
C.  S.  Rossy,  entitled  "  First  Note  on  the  Psychological  Study  of  the 
Criminals  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,"  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  13  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 
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Feeble-Minded 

The  feeble-minded  group  comprises  two  himdred  (200) 
cases,  varying  in  mental  age,  according  to  the  Point  Scale,  from 
4 —  to  12.6  years.     In  the  following  list,  we  have  arranged 

the  subjects   in  order  of  mental  age.  The  last  five  cases, 
Nos.  173,  287,  285,  286,  and  90,  are  included  in  this  group 

notwithstanding  the  somewhat  high  grading  by    the    Point 

Scale,  because  their  lov/  Binet  mental  age  and  their  social, 

personal,  and  school  histories  are  indicative  of  feeble-mind- 
edness. 

Feeble-Minded  (200  Cases) 

Case                                       P.  S.  Binet       Chronolc^cal 

No.                                         age  age  age 

324 4—  5  28 

2 4—  5.2  8 

3 4—  5.4  6 

5 4  4.8  12 

205 4  5.4  7 

4 4  5.6  9 

6 4.4  5.8  8 

7 4.6  6.2  8 

8 4.8  6  8 

207 5  5.8  17 

9 5  6.4  14 

11 5.3  6.4  8 

208 5.3  6.4  9 

304 5.3  6.8  33 

209 5.5  5.4  10 

210 5.5  6.8  35 

12 5.5  6.8  23 

211 5.6  7.4  16 

212 5.7  6.4  26 

14 6  7  12 

213 6  7.4  10 

16 6.2  7  28 

326 6.2  7.2  9 

214 6.2  7.4  11 

15 6.2  7.4  22 

1 6.6  7  16 

215 6.6  7.6  16 

216 6.8  7.8  10 

217 7  7.4  20 

13 7  8.2  26 

29 7.1  7.4  9 

220 7.1  6.8  77 

42 7.1  7.6  14 

219 7.1  7.8  12 

17 7.5  7.4  10 

218 7.5  8.2  30 

222 7.7  8.8  14 

223 7.7  8.8  24 

224 7.9  7,8  18 
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Feeble-Minded — Continued 

Case  P,  S.  Binet   Chronological 

No.  age  age  age 

225 7.9  8.4  28 

226 8  8  11 

18 8  8.6  10 

19 8  8.8  13 

21 8.1  7.4  21 

22 8.1  8.6  30 

20 8.1  8.8  19 

23 8.2  7.8  ,9 

43 8.2  7.8  11 

227 8.2  8.2  10 

25 8.2  8.6  32 

24 8.2  8.8  28 

26 8.3  8  11 

322 8.3  8.2  10 

27 8.3  8.2  12 

44 8.3  8.2  23 

57 8.3  8.2  40 

58 8.4  8  18 

28 8.4  8.4  17 

228 8.5  7.8  21 

30 8.5  8  11 

32 8.6  7.8  12 

31 8.6  8.2  10 

229 8.6  9.2  21 

65 8.6  9.4  12 

73 8.7  8.2  30 

232 8.7  8.2  31 

230 8.7  8.6  10 

34 8.7  8.6  12 

33 8.7  8.8  10 

231 8.7  9  18 

233 8.8  8.6  14 

75 8.8  9  14 

36 8.9  7.8  11 

240 8.9  8.4  55 

35 8.9  8.8  10 

85 8.9  8.8  21 

238 8.9  8.8  21 

112 8.9  9.2  12 

113 8.9  9.2  12 

235 8.9  9.2  12 

117 8.9  9.2  45 

236 8.9  9.4  12 

237 8.9  9.4  14 

239 8.9  9.4  31 

38 8.9  9.4  41 

234 8.9  9.6  11 

37 8.9  9.6  36 

10 9  7.4  17 

244 9  7.4  17 

243 9  8.2  16 

242 9  8.6  14 

40 9  8.6  15 

41 9  8.8  38 

39 9  9.4  10 
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Feeble-Minded — Continued 


Case 

No. 

241.. 

245.. 

246.. 

247.. 

248., 

45. 
249. 

46. 
118. 
250. 
251. 

48. 

47. 
125. 
170. 

49. 

50. 
330. 
252. 

51. 
253. 

53. 

52. 

54. 

55. 

59. 
56. 
60. 
62. 
64. 
63. 
61. 
254. 

172. 

66. 
256. 
255. 

67. 

68. 
256. 

69. 

70. 
176. 
258. 
174. 
260. 
259. 
175. 
264. 
121. 

72. 
177. 
261. 


P.  s. 

Binet 

Chronolc^cal 

age 

age 

age 

9 

9.4 

11 

9 

9.6 

48 

9.1 

9.2 

12 

9.1 

9.4 

15 

9.2 

9.4 

14 

9.2 

9.4 

44 

9.3 

9.4 

56 

9.3 

9 

26 

9.3 

10.2 

11 

9.5 

9 

11 

9.5 

9.2 

16 

9.5 

9.2 

21 

9.5 

9.6 

19 

9.5 

9.6 

33 

9.6 

9.4 

16 

9.6 

9.6 

15 

9.7 

9.4 

16 

9.7 

9.6 

54 

9.7 

9.8 

18 

9.8 

9.4 

14 

9.8 

9.4 

15 

9.8 

9.8 

23 

9.8 

10.4 

15 

9.9 

9.2 

21 

9.9 

9.6 

22 

10 

9.2 

12 

10 

9.8 

13 

10 

10.6 

14 

10.5 

9.6 

14 

10.5 

10 

42 

10.5 

10.2 

15 

10.5 

10.8 

13 

10.6 

10.6 

23 

11 

9.6 

42 

11 

9.8 

27 

11 

10 

20 

11 

10.4 

13 

11.1 

10.2 

14 

11.1 

10.2 

16 

11.1 

10.2 

21 

11.1 

10.2 

32 

11.1 

10.2 

33 

11.1 

10.6 

47 

11.2 

10 

15 

11.2 

10 

16 

11.2 

10 

20 

11.2 

10.4 

17 

11.3 

9.3 

15 

11.3 

10 

41 

11.3 

10.2 

14 

11.3 

10.2 

21 

11.3 

10.4 

15 

11.3 

10.4 

16 
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Feeble-Minded — Continued 

Case  P.  S. 

No.  age 

74 11.3 

179 11.3 

265 11.3 

71 11.3 

263 11.3 

357 11.3 

76 11.3 

77 11.4 

79 11.4 

78 11.4 

266 11.4 

271 11.5 

268 11.5 

138 11.5 

269 11.5 

80 11.5 

81 11.5 

267 11.5 

270 11.5 

180 11.6 

83 11.6 

181 11.6 

132 11.6 

272 11.6 

82 11.6 

84 11.6 

182 11.6 

86 11.7 

275 11.7 

277 11.7 

273 11.7 

274 11.7 

276 11.7 

87 11.7 

389 11.7 

282 11.8 

198 11.8 

280 11.8 

88 11.8 

123 11.8 

163 11.8 

278 11.8 

281 11.8 

89 11.8 

124 11.9 

284 11.9 

128 11.9 

283 11.9 

173 12 

287 12.3 

285 12.3 

286 12.3 

90 12.6 


Binet 

Chronological 

age 

age 

10.4 

28 

10.4 

47 

10.4 

47 

10.6 

-15 

10.8 

27 

10.8 

45 

11 

37 

9.6 

16 

10.2 

17 

10.6 

16 

10.8 

42 

10.4 

24 

10.6 

18 

10.6 

20 

10.6 

21 

10.8 

16 

11 

18 

11.2 

16 

11.4 

22 

10 

13 

10.4 

19 

10.4 

23 

10.4 

42 

10.6 

20 

10.8 

15 

10.8 

37 

11 

23 

10 

17 

10.2 

16 

10.4 

42 

10.8 

14 

11 

14 

11 

18 

11 

20 

11.2 

28 

10.4 

21 

10.6 

17 

10.6 

17 

10.6 

16 

10.8 

17 

11.2 

16 

11.2 

16 

11.2 

17 

11.2 

40 

10.6 

15 

10.8 

18 

11.2 

18 

11.4 

17 

11 

18 

10.4 

17 

11 

15 

11.4 

16 

11 

20 
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Retarded 

The  retarded  group  comprises  twenty-eight  (28)  cases,  all 
of  which  show  a  chronological  age  under  16  years.  The 
diagnosis  of  **  retarded  "  has  been  made  whenever  the  patient 
obtains  a  mental  grading  less  than  two  years  lower  than  his 
chronological  age. 

Retarded  (28  Cases) 

Case  P.  S.  Binet  Chronol(^cal 

No.  age  age  age 

306 4.2  6  6 

114 4.8  6  7 

115 5.1  6  7 

116 5.7  6  6 

308 6.4  7.4  9 

99 7  7  8 

310 7.5  7.4  9 

94 7.9  7.2  8 

102 8.2  8.2  9 

105 8.2  8.8  9 

311 8.5  8.8  9 

312 8.6  8.4  9 

107 8.6  8.8  10 

109 8.8  8.6  10 

358 8.9  9.2  10 

365 9.1  10.2  10 

313 9.3  9.8  10 

314 9.5  9.6  11 

315 10.5  10.4  12 

119 11.1  10  12 

120 11.1  10.4  12 

135 11.1  10.6  12 

316 11.3  9.8     .  12 

370 11.5  10.6  13 

122 11.7  10.6  12 

317 11.7  10.6  12 

262 11.7  10.6  12 

388 14  11.4  15 

Defective 

The  term  "  defective "  is  used  in  this  paper  to  designate 
patients  who  do  not  fall  in  the  feeble-minded  or  retarded 
groups,  who  are  not  suffering  from  any  mental  disturbance, 
and  yet  who  show  distinctly  a  specialized  defect  in  one  or 
more  of  the  mental  functions.  To  determine  these  specialized 
defects,  we  applied  tests  devised  by  Healy,  Ebbinghaus,  WTiip- 
ple,  Knox,  and  others  for  particular  mental  functions.    In  this 
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group,  comprising  eighty  (80)  cases,  are  included  a  large 
number  of  delinquents  and  those  alcoholics  who  do  not  show 
sufficient  impairment  to  be  classed  as  psychotic. 


Defective  (80  Cases) 

Case 

P.S. 

Binet 

Chronological 

No. 

age 

age 

age 

168....... 

4 

5.8 

5 

169 

6.4 

7 

7 

349 

7.7 

7.8 

7 

350 

7.9 

8 

7 

351 

8.9 

9 

9 

352 

9 

8.8 

8 

353 

9.2 

9.8 

9 

354 

9.5 

10 

9 

355 

10 

10 

11 

171 

10.5 

9.4 

10 

356 

11 

10.4 

12 

134 

11.5 

10.2 

11 

178 

1.16 

10.4 

11 

359 

11.7 

10.4 

11 

360 

11.7 

11.2 

12 

363 

12.3 

11.2 

13 

366 

12.3 

11.4 

38 

364 

12.3 

12 

13 

183 

13 

10.6 

17 

368 

13 

11.2 

16 

391 

13 

11.2 

55 

369 

13 

11.4 

16 

136 

13 

11.4 

22 

367 

13 

11.6 

13 

140 

13 

11.6 

19 

139 

13 

11.6 

20 

371 

13 

11.6 

30 

319 

13 

11.6 

43 

374 

14 

11.2 

43 

373 

14 

11.4 

15 

375 

14 

11.4 

50 

185 

14 

11.6 

19 

186 

14 

11.6 

26 

372 

14 

11.8 

13 

184 

14 

11.8 

16 

187 

14 

11.4 

36 

376 

14.5 

11.6 

17 

188 

14.5 

11.6 

40 

377 

14.5 

11.8 

17 

378 

14.5 

11.8 

24 

382 

15 

11.2 

17 

191 

15 

11.2 

26 

379 

15 

11.4 

13 
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Defective — Continued 

Case  P.S. 

No.  age 

384 15 

394 15 

383.... 15 

190.. 15 

189 15 

381 15 

380 15 

387 15+ 

396 15+ 

141 15+ 

386 15+ 

137 15+ 

385 15+ 

399 15+ 

395 15+ 

397 15+ 

199 15+ 

403 15+ 

192 15+ 

393 15+ 

196 15+ 

197 15+ 

321 15+ 

400 15+ 

390 15+ 

131 15+ 

398 15+ 

133 15+ 

343 15  + 

193 15+ 

195 15+ 

200 15+ 

401 15  + 

344 15+ 

392 15+ 

201 15+ 

194 15+ 

Psychotic 

This  group  comprises  sixty-one  (6i)  cases,  which  have 
been  diagnosed  in  the  hospital  as  suffering  from  permanent 
or  temporary  mental  disturbance.  We  find  here  many  cases 
of  dementia  praecox,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  psychoneuroses. 
The  psychological  examination  was  given  to  these  cases  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  of  irregularity  occur- 
ring in  the  patients'  reactions. 


Binet 

Chronological 

age 

age 

11.4 

37 

11.4 

38 

11.6 

19 

11.8 

18 

12 

15 

12 

16 

12.2 

16 

11 

15 

11.2 

21 

11.2 

26 

11.4 

14 

11.6 

27 

11.8 

14 

11.8 

16 

11.8 

19 

11.8 

26 

11.8 

30 

11.8 

54 

12 

14 

12 

18 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

45 

12.2 

17 

12.2 

17 

12.2 

21 

12.2 

28 

12.2 

39 

12.4 

16 

12.4 

16 

12.4 

18 

12.4 

34 

12.4 

40 

12.6 

15 

12.6 

18 

12.6 

42 

15 

17 
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Psychotic  (61  Cases) 

Case  P.  S. 

No.  age 

142 6.6 

143 7 

329 8.2 

331 8.3 

318 8.5 

144 8.7 

126 9.5 

127 9.5 

320 9.7 

145 9.8 

307 9.8 

332 9.8 

146 9.8 

147 10 

148 10.5 

309 11.1 

149 11.2 

129 11.4 

150 11.4 

333 11.4 

130 11.5 

151 11.5 

152 11.5 

334 11.5 

305 11.5 

335 11.6 

336 11.6 

153 11.7 

154 11.7 

327 11.7 

295 11.7 

361 11.7 

155 11.8 

157 11.8 

156 11.8 

362 11.8 

158 11.9 

159 11.9 

301 12.3 

289 12.3 

337 12.3 

338 12.6 

339 12.6 

340 12.6 

150 12.8 

202 13 

341 14 

342 14.5 

203 14.5 


Binet 

Chronological 

age 

age 

7 

12 

7.4 

7 

8.2 

19 

9.2 

54 

8.4 

43 

8.8 

16 

9.4 

41 

9.8 

55 

9.6 

24 

8.6 

23 

9.6 

23 

9.6 

46 

9.8 

26 

10.2 

22 

10.4 

46 

10.2 

26 

10.8 

55 

9.4 

71 

10.4 

18 

10.8 

16 

10.2 

48 

10.4 

20 

10.6 

24 

11 

18 

11 

18 

10.4 

23 

11 

35 

10.8 

12 

10.8 

20 

11.2 

14 

11.4 

25 

11.4 

48 

10.4 

26 

11 

47 

11.2 

46 

11.2 

51 

11 

22 

11.6 

29 

10.8 

30 

11 

44 

11.8 

30 

10.2 

34 

11.2 

37 

11.2 

39 

11.4 

39 

11.6 

43 

11.8 

28 

11.6 

32 

11.8 

24 

Binet 

Chronological 

age 

age 

10.8 

15 

11 

14 

11.8 

16 

11.8 

36 

12 

15 

12 

31 

12 

45 

12.2 

27 

12.2 

31 

12.4 

29 

12.4 

40 

15 

39 
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Psychotic — Continued 

Case  P.  S. 

No.  age 

162 15 

161.... 15 

165. .' 15+ 

347 15+ 

164 15+ 

345 15+ 

204 15+ 

206 15+ 

346 15+ 

166 15+ 

167 15+ 

288 15+ 

Normal 

We  feel  that  the  term  "  normal "  demands  an  explanation, 
since  it  is  questionable  if  truly  normal  individuals  are  ever 
referred  to  a  psychopathic  hospital  as  patients.  What  we 
have  placed  in  this  group  are  the  cases,  thirty-one  ("31)  in 
number,  which  could  not  be  classified  as  feeble-minded,  re- 
tarded, psychotic,  or  defective.  These  subjects  showed  an 
adequate  mental  development  in  so  far  as  the  mental  age 
agreed  with  their  chronological  age  and  their  reactions  to  all 
tests  were  satisfactory. 

Normal  (31  Cases) 

Case  P.  S. 

No.  age 

91 4— 

290 7.1 

348 8.2 

92 8.3 

291 8.6 

93 9.6 

292 11.4 

293 11.7 

95 12.3 

96 13 

325 15+ 

294 15+ 

302 15+ 

303 15+ 

323 15+ 

299 15+ 


Binet 

ChTMiological 

age 

age 

4.2 

4 

7 

7 

8.2 

7 

8 

8 

8.8 

8 

9.8 

9 

10.4 

10 

10.4 

11 

10.6 

12 

11.2 

13 

11.8 

10 

11.8 

13 

11.8 

26 

12 

30 

12 

16 

12 

22 
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Normal— Continued 

Case  P.  S. 

No.  age 

298 15+ 

110 15+ 

100 15+ 

97 15+ 

103 15+ 

104 15+ 

106 15+ 

296 15+ 

297 15+ 

300 15+ 

101 15+ 

328 15+ 

108 15+ 

111 15+ 

98 15+ 


Binet 

Chronological 

age 

age 

12 

18 

12.2 

37 

12.2 

15 

12.2 

13 

12.2 

17 

12.4 

17 

12.4 

19 

12.4 

15 

12.6 

17 

12.6 

24 

12.6 

16 

12.6 

20 

12.6 

20 

15 

45 

15 

15 

Comparison  of  Results 

I.  Instances  in  which  the  two  scales  coincide.  Out  of  the 
four  hundred  cases  examined,  it  was  found  that  only  sixteen 
obtained  exactly  equal  grading  by  both  scales.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  coincidence  of  the  two  scales  occurred 
most  commonly  in  the  mental  ages  of  8,  9,  and  15  years.  In 
no  instance  was  there  a  case  of  equal  grading  in  the  years  4 
to  6  and  11  to  14. 


TABLE  I 
Distribution  of  Equal  Gradings  by  Both  Scales 


Total 

Number 

Mental 

Feeble- 

Re- 

De- 

Psy- 

Normal 

equal 

cases 

age 

minded 

tarded 

fective 

chotic 

ages 

for  each 
year 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

8 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

62 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

46 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

15 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

73 

Total 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 

400 
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2.  Percentage  of  cases  showing  higher  grading  by  either 
scale.  In  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  cases  out  of  four 
hundred,  the  two  scales  did  not  coincide.  We  find  that  from 
4 —  to  9  years  mental  age,  inclusive,  the  per  cent  of  cases 
that  grade  higher  by  the  Binet  Scale  is  larger  than  the  per 
cent  of  cases  that  grade  higher  by  the  Point  Scale,  and  that 
from  ID  to  15  years  mental  age,  inclusive,  the  opposite  is 
true,  i.  e.,  the  per  cent  of  cases  that  grade  higher  by  the  Point 
Scale  is  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  cases  that  grade  higher 
by  the  Binet  Scale.  Up  to  the  6th  year  mental  age,  all  cases 
grade  higher  by  the  Binet  Scale,  with  the  exception  of  one 
case  in  the  5th  year.  In  the  loth  year,  the  Binet  Scale  ex- 
ceeds the  Point  Scale  in  only  19%  of  the  cases,  and  after  the 
loth  year,  the  percentage  of  cases  grading  higher  by  the  Point 
Scale  is  100. 


TABLE  II 
Per  Cent  of  Cases  With  Higher  Grading  by  Either  Sc.\le 


Feeble- 

Re- 

De- 

Psy- 

Normal 

Mental 

minded 

tarded 

fective 

chotic 

Av. 
P.  S. 

Av. 

Rinpt 

age 

P.S. 

Bin. 

P.S. 

Bin. 

P.S. 

Bin. 

P.S. 

Bin. 

P.S. 

Bin. 

4— 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

4 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

5 

10 

90 

0 

100 

5 

95 

6 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

7 

25 

75 

67 

0 

0 

100 

0 

100 

100 

0 

38 

55 

8 

49 

45 

29 

57 

0 

100 

25 

50 

33 

33 

27 

57 

9 

53 

41 

0 

100 

33 

67 

71 

14 

0 

100 

31 

64 

10 

63 

25 

100 

0 

50 

0 

50 

50 

66 

19 

11 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

12 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

13 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

14 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

15 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

3.  Average  increase  per  year  of  one  scale  over  the  other. 
The  following  tables  are  presented  to  show  the  average  in- 
crease of  one  scale  over  the  other  for  each  year  of  mental  age. 
These  tables  do  not  include  cases  for  which  the  mental  grad- 
ings  of  both  scales  coincide. 
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TABLE  III 
Average  Increase  Per  Year  of  Point  Scale  Over  Binet  Scale 


Mental 

Feeble- 

Retarded 

Defective 

Psychotic 

Normal 

age 

minded 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

.2 

.4 

0 

0 

.1 

8 

.4 

.2 

0 

.1 

.3 

9 

.5 

0 

.2 

.6 

0 

10 

.5 

.1 

1.1 

.1 

0 

11 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

12 

1.3 

0 

.8 

1.4 

1.7 

13 

0 

1.6 

1.4 

1.8 

14 

.4 

2.6 

2.6 

0 

15 

3.4 

4.1 

0 

TABLE  IV 
Average  Increase  Per  Year  of  Binet  Scale  Over  Point  Scale 


Mental 

Feeble- 

Retarded 

Defective 

Psychotic 

Normal 

age 

minded 

4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.8 

0 

0 

5 

1.0 

.6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.4 

0 

7 

.7 

0 

.1 

.4 

0 

8 

.5 

.4 

.1 

.5 

.2 

9 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.3 

9 

10 

.5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.  Average  difference  between  the  scales  per  year.  In  the 
following  table,  we  present  the  average  mental  age  per  year 
for  each  group,  the  average  mental  age  per  year  for  the  five 
groups,  and  the  average  difference  between  the  scales  per 
year.  This  table  brings  out:  first,  the  fact  stated  already  by 
the  authors  of  the  Point  Scale,  that  the  greatest  variation 
between  the  scales  occurs  at  the  extremes,  and  second,  that 
the  least  variation  is  found  in  the  years  6  to  10  inclusive, 
amounting  on  the  average  to  o  in  the  8th  year. 
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TABLE  V 

Average  Mental  Age  and  Average  Variation  Per  Year  for  Both 

Scales 


Mental 

age 

Fee- 

ble- 

mind- 

ed 

Re- 
tarded 

De- 
fective 

Psy- 
chotic 

Nor- 
mal 

Aver- 
age 

Average 

difference 

between 

scales 

4 

P.  S.  . . 

4.3 

4.5 

4 

4.3 

Binet.  . 

5.8 

6 

5.8 

5.9 

1.6  higher 

5 

P.  S.  . . 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

Binet.  . 

6.5 

6 

6.3 

.9  higher 

6 

P.  S.  . . 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4 

Binet.  . 

7.3 

7.4 

7 

7 

7.2 

.6  higher 

7 

P.  S.  . . 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

7 

7.1 

7.3 

Binet.  . 

7.9 

7.3 

7.9 

7.4 

7 

7.5 

.2  higher 

8 

P.  S.  . . 

8.6 

8.5 

8.9 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

0 

Binet.  . 

8.6 

8.5 

9 

8.7 

8.3 

8.6 

0 

9 

P.  S.  . . 

9.4 

9.3       9.2 

9.7 

9.6 

9.4 

Binet.  . 

9.2 

9.9       9.5       9.5 

9.8 

9.6 

.2  higher 

10 

P.  S.  . . 

10.3 

10.5 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

.1  higher 

Binet.  . 

10.1 

10.4 

10      1  10.3 

10.2 

11 

P.  S.  . . 

11.5 

11.4  1  11.5     11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

1.0  higher 

Binet.  . 

10.5 

10.4      10.5     10.8 

10.4 

10.5 

12 

P.  S.  . . 

12.3 

12.3 

12.5 

12.3 

12.3 

1.3  higher 

Binet.  . 

11 

11.5     11 

10.6 

11 

13 

P.  S.  . . 

13-        13 

13 

13 

1.6  higher 

= 

Binet.  . 

11.4 

11.6 

11.2 

11.4 

14 

P.   vS.    . . 

14 

14.2 

14.3 

14.2 

2.6  higher 

Binet.  . 

11.4 

11.6 

11.7 

11.6 

15 

P.  S.  . . 

15 

15 

15 

3.7  higher 

Binet.  . 

11.6 

10.9 

11.3 

466 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Figure  1.  Relation  of  Point  Scale  grading  to  Binet  grading.  Solid  Una 
(  —  )  indicates  average  Point  Scale  age  per  year.  Broken  line  ( )  in- 
dicates average  Binet  age  per  year.  Abscissae  =  mental  age.  Ordinates  = 
average  mental  age. 

Conclusions 

Our  results,  briefly  summarized,  show : 

1.  That  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  usually  grades  higher  than 
the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  for  the  mental  ages  4  to  9, 
inclusive,  and  that  the  Point  Scale  usually  grades  higher  for 
the  remaining  years. 

2.  That  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  never  grades  higher  than 
the  Point  Scale  after  the  loth  year,  although  it  may  show  an 
equal  grading  in  a  few  instances. 

3.  That  the  greatest  variation  between  the  scales  is  found 
at  the  extremes,  and  the  least  variation  in  the  years  6  to  10, 
inclusive.  At  the  8th  year,  the  average  variation  amounts 
to  o. 

4.  That  the  two  scales  exactly  coincide  in  4%  of  the  cases. 
For  convenient  reference  we  present  again  in  brief  form 

the  average  difference  per  year. 


15 


Mental  age 

4 

5 

Higher  scale 

Binet 

« 

Average  variation 

1.6 

9 

6 

« 

6 

7 

u 

2 

8 

0.0 

9 

10 

Binet 

Point  Scale 

2 

1 

11 

u              u 

1.0 

12 

a             u 

1.3 
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Mental  age  Higher  scale  Average  variation 

13 Point  Scale 1.6 

14 "  "     2.6 

15 "  "     3.7 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  REFLEX  AND  MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By  GusTAVE  A.  Feingold,  Ph.  D. 


As  genetic  psychologists  we  are  bound  by  the  principle  of 
consistency  to  regard  every  mental  state  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  mankind  as  having  had  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Since  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  is  both  specific  in  nature  and  general 
in  scope,  the  above  principle  applies  to  it  as  well  as  to  other 
mental  conditions.  Consequently  in  considering  the  question 
whether  those  culprits  who  are  found  by  present-day  methods 
to  be  mentally  defective  should  be  treated  as  criminals  or  as 
diseased  persons,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  probable  effect  that  the  proposed  "  humane "  treatment 
of  the  so-called  "  criminal  imbecile  "  may  have  on  society  as 
a  whole. 

Granting  that  the  criminal  imbecile  acts  upon  impulse  with- 
out knowing  the  quality  of  his  deed,  as  one  writer  claims,^ 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  abolish 
the  only  agency  that  on  purely  psychological  basis  serves 
most  efficiently  to  establish  the  necessary  association  between 
the  socially  injurious  deed  and  its  moral  quality,  namely,  the 
agency  of  exemplary  punishment. 

Pawlow  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  more 
or  less  permanent  association  between  a  conscious  percept 
and  an  unconscious  reflex  action,  such  as  the  perception  of 
a  sound  and  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  Other  investigators 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  build  up  an  association 
between  pain  and  the  desire  to  seize  food  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  memory  of  the  pain  should  inhibit  the  impulse  to  seize 
that  particular  food.  If  this  can  be  done  with  animals  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  evolution  as  dogs  and  fishes,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  can  also  be  accomplished  with 
high  grade  morons. 

The  history  of  civilization  teaches  that  punishment  for 
wrong  doing  and  reward  for  good  conduct  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  means  employed  in  the  development  of  the 
moral  consciousness.  Especially  in  primitive  society  where 
the  human  mind  is  still  too  dwarfed  to  comprehend  intellectual 
and  spiritual  appeal,  the  infliction  of  pain  is  the  only  way  to 

'■  Goddard,  The   Criminal  Imbecile,   N.  Y.   1915. 
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check  crime.^  That  does  not  say,  of  course,  that  this  is  still 
either  the  most  commendable  or  the  most  efficient  method. 
We  must  not  forget  that  kindness  and  leniency  frequently 
have  a  greater  corrective  effect  on  incorrigible  individuals 
and  communities  than  do  harshness  and  cruelty. 

It  is  out  of  some  such  thought  as  this  last  that  there  has 
grown  up  a  tendency  within  recent  years  to  make  justice  take 
a  more  humane  attitude  toward  the  offender  in  general  and  to- 
ward the  imbecile  offender  in  particular.  In  intent  this  effort 
is  good,  but  in  practice  it  has  certain  serious  defects.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  marked  cases,  there 
are  no  sharp  demarkation  lines  between  the  normal  and 
abnormal  person  or  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  deed. 
Even  the  common  definition  of  the  abnormal  act,  namely,  that 
it  is  an  act  which  interferes  with  the  developmental  processes 
of  the  individual's  life,  is  arbitrary  in  character;  for  those 
processes  themselves  are  arbitrary,  being  relative  to  time,  place 
and  custom. 

But  although  this  definition  is  arbitrary  it  is  the  only  test 
that  each  person  applies  to  his  act  or  contemplation  thereof 
in  order  to  determine  its  fitness  or  unfitness.  This  is  true  of 
every  deed,  whether  it  be  one  of  prudence  or  one  of  the  high- 
est ethical  type.  Ever}'  individual  finds  himself  entertaining 
certain  obnoxious  ideas  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life.  He 
does  not  summon  them  voluntarily;  rather  do  they  come  by 
suggestion  or  free  association.  And  there  they  are — foolish 
or  criminal  ideas  coursing  through  his  mind  freely.  If  we 
ask  how  he  rids  himself  of  them,  introspection  shows  that  it 
is  by  the  counter  idea  that  they  are  unw-orthy  of  him,  that 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  his  social,  his  professional  or 
spiritual  position.  In  brief,  the  questionable  idea  is  tested  by 
being  referred  to  the  self  or  some  phase  of  the  self.  If  it 
harmonizes  with  the  self,  it  is  accepted ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is 
rejected  as  unfit,  as  "  abnormal." 

This  process  of  thought-sifting,  however,  presupposes  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
profession  for  which  one  has  sufficient  respect  to  desire  to 
live  up  to  it :  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  friends  for  whom 
one  has  high  esteem ;  it  presupposes  ideals  that  are  worthy 
of  being  cherished.  Obviously  this  method  of  inhibiting  in- 
cipient evil  ideas  will  not  function  in  the  person  who  has  no 
profession,  nor  friends,  nor  ideals.  In  his  case  these  ideas 
will  continue  to  develop  till  they  manifest  themselves  in  deeds 
of  their  kind. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  will  power  on  his 
part.     For  I  submit  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  cultured  per- 

2  William  McDougall,   Social  Psychologj',  p.  55. 
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son  the  exercise  of  this  moral  censorship  is  not  always  a 
voluntary  process.  There  are  certain  facts  which  point  to 
its  being  a  reflex  process  of  the  conditioned  type.  Whether 
or  not  all  our  thinking  is  reflexive  is  immaterial  to  the  present 
discussion.  The  thesis  submitted  is  that  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption for  believing  that  frequently  when  we  feel  we 
are  changing  a  stream  of  thought  voluntarily  there  is  no 
voluntarism  at  all.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  thought  has 
an  emotional  setting.  Self-observation  shows  that  the  stream 
runs  along  smoothly  or  roughly  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
acme,  whereupon  it  clashes  with  an  opposite  mental  complex 
by  which  it  is  ejected  from  consciousness.^  If  it  is  not  ejected, 
it  consummates  itself  in  motor  action  of  a  corresponding  type. 
A  single  illustration  will  suffice.  Whoever  has  had  the  idea 
of  theft,  revenge  or  murder  flicker  through  his  mind  will  recall 
how  that  stream  of  contemplation  went  on  unhindered,  or  at 
best  only  faintly  resisted,  till  it  developed  to  a  certain  point 
of  definiteness,  whereat  it  conflicted  with  an  opposing  idea 
and  was  checked.  Now  why  is  it  that  the  force  of  inhibition 
does  not  commence  to  operate  till  the  force  of  incidence  has 
almost  completed  its  work?  It  would  seem  that  the  force 
of  incidence  would  be  stronger  at  the  point  of  consummat'on 
than  at  the  starting  point,  and  that  if  it  could  not  be  checked 
at  the  very  beginning,  it  certainly  would  not  be  arrested  after 
it  has  developed  in  all  its  richness  of  imagery,  of  logical  set- 
ting and  emotionalism.  Yet  the  reverse  is  precisely  how  things 
happen  in  the  psychical  realm:  ideas  arise  in  the  mind  and 
commence  to  develop ;  and,  if  they  are  ethically  or  socially 
unfit,  their  unfitness  may  be  immediately  realized,  but  they 
will  not  be  checked  till  they  have  attained  a  certain  maximum 
of  clearness  and  motor  potency,  when,  as  it  seems,  their  very 
expansion  causes  them  to  set  off  an  opposing  stream  of 
nervous  energy  which  drives  them  out  of  consciousness.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  ideation  is  reflexive  in  nature ;  or  at 
least  that  certain  associations  can  be  established  so  firmly  as 
to  function  mechanically  even  in  so  called  deliberative,  ethical 
thought.  Even  the  "  resolve  "  to  change  a  stream  of  thought 
is  subject  to  psychophysical  law.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Warren  in  his  remarkable  Study  of 
Purpose*  wherein  he  shows  that  determination  is  not  unlike 
other  mental  states  that  have  physiological  bases.  Reflex  or 
habituated  mentation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  possibility.    In 

'  The  same  condition  exists  in  the  emotions.  "Any  emotion  may 
pass  over  into  its  opposite,"  says  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "  wnich  latter  then 
becomes  the  stronger  because  of  the  preceding  antithetical  state."  A 
Synthetic   Genetic   Study  of   Fear,   Amcr.  Jour,   of  Psy.,   1914,   Vol. 

25.  P-   154- 
*  Jour,  of  Phil.,  Psy.  and  Sc.  Meth.,  1916,  Vol.  13,  Nos.  i,  2  and  3. 
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potency  it  is  innate,  but  its  character  and  dynamic  strength 
are  determined  by  nurture — by  instruction  and  proper 
example. 

But  what  kind  of  instruction  and  what  kind  of  example? 
The  reply. to  this  question  takes  two  forms:  one  determined 
by  the  matter  of  instruction;  the  other  by  the  nature  of  the 
individual  instructed.  Still  confining  our  discussion  to  the 
moral  consciousness  we  may  say  that  with  respect  to  the  lesser 
evils  and  leaser  virtues  the  information  of  right  and  wrong 
comes  from  the  individual's  closest  associates — from  his  par- 
ents, his  teachers  and  friends.  From  them  he  acquires  what 
may  be  called  tribe  morality.  But  with  respect  to  the  higher 
virtues,  his  information  invariably  comes  from  societj-  at 
large — from  society  through  such  mediums  as  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  art  and  literature.  Time  after  time  he  hears  or  reads 
of  certain  deeds,  real  or  imaginary,  that  are  followed  by 
definite  consequences ;  and  where  these  consequences  are  pain- 
ful the  antecedent  deeds  become  associated  with  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  mere  contemplation  evokes  the  emotion 
of  fear,  and  this  acts  as  a  deterrent.  The  connative  tendency 
is  arrested  by  the  associated  affective  process  with  which  it 
has  become  linked.  In  this  manner  the  individual  acquires  the 
power  to  check  his  impulses.  His  simple  reflex  dispositions 
are  converted  into  the  conditioned  type,  and  each  centrifugal 
tendency  becomes  mated  to  a  centripetal  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  moral  instruction  is  de- 
termined by  the  mental  plasticity  of  the  individual.  If  he  is 
naturally  receptive,  the  method  of  ideal  representation  will 
suffice;  if  he  is  naturally  stupid,  the  method  of  sensory  im- 
pression must  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  ideal  representation,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  requires  some  power  of  imagination  and 
intuition,  as  well  as  ability  to  make  inferences  and  to  form 
generalizations.  The  problem  that  this  form  of  instruction 
presents  for  solution  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Given  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  experience — such  as  you  yourself  have 
gone  through,  or  have  observed  some  one  else  go  through ; 
required,  what  that  experience  in  its  entirety  must  be.  Man 
tries  to  solve  this  problem  with  his  life  as  he  lives  it  from 
day  to  day.  Whoever  is  capable  of  making  the  induction 
rapidly  and  accurately  will  be  blessed ;  for  he  will  be  spared 
many  social  embarrassments  and  countless  bodily  and  spiritual 
ills.  He  will  live  a  psychophysically  economic  life,  inasmuch 
as  there  will  be  no  wasteful  wear  of  body  and  soul,  no  blind 
stumbling,  no  past  regrets  and  no  future  fears.  His  action 
will  be  ideal,  the  type  that  "  all  conscious  education  seeks  to 
develop,"  because  he  will  view  critically  every  situation  as  it 
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arises  before  responding  to  it.*^  But  whoever  cannot  make 
the  induction  in  the  manner  described,  whoever  cannot  fore- 
see the  social  and  personal  consequences  of  his  action,  must 
go  through  the  fires  of  hell  before  he  becomes  chastened;  and 
even  then  ninety-nine  such  individuals  are  consumed  in  these 
fires  to  one  who  comes  out  a  "  better "  man. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  such  persons  as  these,  as  well  as 
for  its  own  protection,  that  society  must  adopt  the  impressive 
method  of  instruction — the  method  that  consists  in  example 
and  sensory  experience.  Nothing  less  than  the  employment 
of  the  agencies  of  reward  and  punishment  upon  and  in  the 
presence  of  such  individuals  as  these  will  suffice  to  establish 
those  associations  between  ideas  and  emotions  which  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  moral  sentiments. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Are  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded 
persons  of  the  higher  grades  capable  of  having  inhibitory  asso- 
ciations attached  to  their  impulses  by  some  form  of  social 
control?  Are  they  susceptible  of  the  development  of  senti- 
ments? Doubtless  yes  if  they  are  taken  in  charge  early 
enough,  subjected  to  the  proper  training,  and  kept  in  an 
environment  where  the  forces  incident  to  impulsive  ex- 
plosions are  not  too  great.  But  such  upbringing  is  impossible 
under  the  present  form  of  social  organization. 

Some  kind  of  social  instrument,  therefore,  must  be  adopted 
to  reach  this  class  of  individuals.  How  shall  the  potential 
thief  and  murderer  and  prostitute  be  checked  before  the  irre- 
parable deed  has  been  committed?  Surely  not  by  giving  them 
the  impression  that  criminals  who  do  not  have  a  mentality 
of  at  least  thirteen  years,  as  determined  by  the  Binet-Simon 
scale,  will  not  be  punished  for  their  crimes  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. One  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  about  the  criminal 
imbecile  is  that  though  he  is  considered  to  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  know  the  quality  of  his  deeds,  he  seems  to  be  possessed 
of  enough  intelligence,  however,  to  know  that  he  can  escape 
the  maximum  consequences  of  his  wrong-doing  by  convincing 
the  court  that  he  is  insane. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  we  cannot  rely  too  much 
on  artificial  tests  for  intelligence.  Failure  to  meet  with  the 
chronological  requirements  of  such  tests  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  mental  derangement.  This  fact  has  been  neatly 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Wallin.  Employing  the  Binet-Simon 
scale  he  examined  six  poorly  schooled  persons  all  of  whom, 
however,  were  eminently  successful  in  their  several  callings, 
leading  respectable  lives,  and  rearing  mentally  normal  and 
healthy  children,  yet  all  of  them  "  would  grade  as  feeble- 
minded  whether  rated  by  the  1908  or  the  191 1  scale,"  declares 

">  Robert  MacDougall,  Contrary  Suggestion,  Jour,  of  Abtwrm.  Psy., 
1911-12,  Vol.  6,  380-381. 
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the  investigator.  He  also  examined  a  number  of  college  stu- 
dents and  found  that  several  of  them  would  be  rated  as  feeble- 
minded if  judged  by  their  reaction  to  the  Binet-Simon  tests. 
These  findings  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  "  The  majority 
of  subnormals  are  dull,  backward  and  retarded  rather  than 
feeble-minded."^ 

Since  sense  impression  and  direct  appeal  to  the  primary 
emotions  are  the  only  channels  through  which  such  persons  as 
these  can  be  reached,  society  must  firmly  impress  upon  them 
that  theft  and  murder  and  lust  are  wrong,  that  they  will  not 
be  condoned,  and  that  they  will  be  repaid  not  with  the  mini- 
mimi  but  with  the  maximtmi  penalty  of  pain. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  theory  of  punishment; 
but  a  discussion  of  this  important  matter  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  of  the  two  anti- 
thetical theories — exemplary  justice  and  remedial  justice — the 
former  alone  is  consonant  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
criminal  imbecile  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  thus  far  said. 
For  exemplary  justice,  as  is  well  known,  aims  to  establish  in 
the  social  mind  a  permanent  association  between  the  criminal 
deed  and  some  painful  consequence,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  similar  deed  in  the  future.  This  form  of  jus- 
tice pays  no  regard  to  the  offender ;  its  attention  is  fixed  only 
on  the  needs  and  welfare  of  society.  The  offender  may  be 
subjected  to  what  seems  to  be  unnecessary  pain,  but  that  does 
not  matter  so  long  as  potential  wrong-doers  take  an  example 
from  his  sufferings,  and  learn  to  check  their  criminal  impulses 
and  to  conduct  themselves  properly. 

Remedial  punishment,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  offender  than  to  society.  It  assumes  that  he  is 
not  wholly  responsible  for  his  crime,  that  society  has  con- 
tributed to  his  criminal  propensities  either  by  neglecting  to 
give  him  a  proper  education  or  by  putting  unnecessarily  strong 
temptations  in  his  path.  It  therefore  tries  to  spare  him  all 
needless  pain.  And  so,  instead  of  sending  the  wrong-doer  to 
prison,  it  sends  him  to  an  "  institution  "  or  to  the  reformatory ; 
instead  of  setting  him  to  work  at  hard  labor,  it  teaches  him 
a  "  trade ;"  instead  of  making'  him  feel  ashamed  and  accursed, 
it  advises  him  to  be  hopeful  and  to  look  forward  to  his  rein- 
statement in  society's  good  favor. 

Of  course  such  treatment  of  our  social  derelicts  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  there  can  be  no  remedial  punishment.  A  remedy 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  punishment.  While  undergoing 
medical  treatment  a  person  may  suffer  pain  or  isolation ;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  punishment.     Granting  that 

«"Who  is  Feeble-Minded?"    Psychol.  Bull,  1916,  Vol.  13,  p.  92. 
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the  individual  brought  on  his  malady  by  his  own  folly,  and 
that  while  undergoing  his  painful  treatment  he  resolves  never 
to  be  foolish  again,  still  his  suffering  cannot  be  considered 
as  punishment  in  the  sense  that  the  social  will  collides  with 
and  overco^nes  the  offender's  will  in  the  act  of  expressing  its 
righteous  indignation  at  his  unbecoming  deeds. 

Moreover,  the  theory  of  remedial  punishment  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  character  or  personality  is  a  unitary  qual- 
ity, and  therefore  if  once  moulded  in  a  certain  form  it  will 
remain  unchanged  through  all  storm  and  stress.  This  view, 
is  untenable,  however,  since  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
facts  of  empirical  psychology.  Character  or  personality  is 
the  collective  term  employed  to  designate  the  impression  or 
series  of  impressions  that  a  person  makes  on  his  fellow-men 
by  his  conduct  and  behavior.  But  actions  are  determined  by 
attitudes  and  attitudes  are  not  entirely  ego-centric,  buf  are 
largely  induced  by  the  person  or  group  of  persons  towards 
whom  they  are  taken.  In  brief,  character  is  a  variable  func- 
tion, and  it  varies  directly  as  the  total  situation  with  respect 
to  which  it  functions.  Paraphrasing  James  we  may  say  that 
a  man  has  as  many  characters  as  there  are  individuals  or 
social  units  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  It  should  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  this  multiplicity  of  character  is 
not  artificial.  The  different  traits  of  the  same  person  mani- 
fest themselves  mechanically  and  almost  spontaneously  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  eternal  law  of  life — the  law  of  adaptation. 
From  this  results  the  anomalous  yet  psychologically  natural 
creature  known  as  the  kind  and  loving  father  but  brutal 
employer ;  or  the  cringing,  fawning  office  clerk  but  overbearing 
and  sarcastic  husband. 

Many  concrete  cases  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  drawn 
from  daily  life.  Our  handwriting,  for  instance,  differs  in 
accordance  with  the  person  to  whom  we  write.  School  chil- 
dren are  well-  or  ill-behaved  according  to  the  influence  a  par- 
ticular teacher  exerts  over  them.  Soldiers  can  be  transformed 
from  cowards  into  heroes  by  the  magnetic  word  of  a  specific 
leader.  , 

To  cite  only  a  single  pathological  case,  we  may  mention 
that  of  a  gifted  young  woman  who  wa?  connected  with  a 
leading  magazine.  In  her  work  she  was  constantly  associated 
with  the  managing  editor  who  seemed  to  exert  a  peculiar  influ- 
ence over  her.  Though  self-possessed  and  confident  in  the 
presence  of  others,  the  moment  this  man  entered  the  room 
she  became  timid,  nervous  and  awkward,  placing  herself  and 
her  work  in  a  bad  light.  The  effect  of  this  man's  influence 
upon  her  was  that  she  suffered  constantly  from  deep  fits  of 
depression  almost  amounting  to  melancholia ;  and  this  lasted 
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till  she  resigned  her  position  and  broke  away.  Then  she  felt 
"  Like  a  new  person."^ 

Of  the  many  cases  in  pedagogical  literature  illustrating  the 
functional  variability  of  character  space  permits  us  to  mention 
but  one.    It  is  that  of  a  high  school  girl  who,  speaking  about 

her  own  conduct  in  school  says :    "  Mr.  P treats  me  as 

though  I  were  a  lady  and  I  wish  to  be  what  he  seems  to 

think  I  am,  but  Mr.  H acts  as  though  he  expected  me 

to  be  rude  in  his  class-room  and  I  act  my  worst  there."® 

In  all  reason  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  real  character 
of  this  girl?  In  one  class-room  she  is  a  lady, — refined,  digni- 
fied, respectful,  gentle,  kind  and  loving.  In  the  other  she  is 
a  hussy — rude,  contemptuous,  saucy,  mean  and  hateful.  Which 
is  her  true  self?  Or  can  she  be  said  to  have  a  true  self  at 
all?  Here  we  have  diverse  behavior  determined  by  varied 
attitude  induced  by  different  persons.  That  this  condition  is 
peculiar  to  all  human  beings  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
each  of  us  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  bias  for  and  against 
certain  individuals,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  explaining 
on  rational  grounds. 

.\s  Morton  Prince  remarks,  "  Personality  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  character),  is  a  complex  affair  in  that  in  its 
make-up  there  enter  many  factors,  some  acquired  and  some 
innate."  The  unity  of  character  depends  on  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, but  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, consequently  there  can  be  no  unity  of  character.  To 
quote  again  from  Prince,  "  Neither  a  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  or  to  its  manifestations  gives  support  to  the 
notion  of  unity.  The  mind  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  poten- 
tial or  functioning  activities  some  of  w^hich  may  combine  into 
associative  functioning  processes  at  one  time  and  some  at  an- 
other; while  again  these  different  activities  may  become  dis- 
aggregated with  resulting  contraction  of  personality,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  conflicting  multiple  activities  on  the  other."" 

This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  growth  and  control  of 
the  moral  consciousness  depends  entirely  on  social  control. 
Society,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  so  well  organized  within 
that  its  equilibrium  and  homogeneity  will  enable  the  individual 
at  all  times  to  find  himself  in  situations  that  are  not  too  novel 
or  self-contradictory ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  im- 
press on  the  individual  the  necessity  of  accommodating  him- 
self to  the  standard  of  social  propriety. 

The  problem,  of  course,  still  centers  about  those  persons 

^  Miinsterberg.   Psychotherapy,  pp.  255-256. 

*  M.   H.  Small,  The  Suggestibility  of  School  Children,  Ped.  Sent., 
1896,  Vol.  4,  p.  212. 
«  The  Unconscious,  p.  538. 
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who  are  insusceptible  of  ideal  instruction.  Ideas  and  impulses 
which,  upon  being  manifested  cause  extra-personal  injury, 
must  be  permanently  associated  with  some  counter  force  that 
will  check  them  in  their  incipient  stages.  As  the  socially  in- 
jurious acts  come  chiefly  from  the  pugnacious  and  sexual  in- 
stincts, it  follows  that  these  instincts  must  be  linked  with  an 
emotion  in  the  presence  of  which  they  cannot  exist  or  func- 
tion. This  emotion  is  fear.  In  the  presence  of  fear  the 
pugnacious  and  sexual  instincts  can  neither  be  aroused  nor 
maintained.^*^ 

Now  there  is  only  one  agency  that  can  induce  fear  and  that 
is  pain,  either  directly  or  indirectly  experienced.^^  Since  ex- 
emplary punishment  endeavors  to  present  this  fear-inducing 
pain,  it  is  naturally  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  suppression 
of  crime. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  employ  this  form  of  punish- 
ment for  minor  offences,  or  on  offenders  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  misdeeds.  Thus  it  would  be  absurd  to 
punish  a  person  for  having  committed  murder  during  an 
epileptic  fit.  He  did  not  bring  his  state  on;  he  cannot  stave 
it  off.  The  execution  of  a  thousand  epileptics  in  his  presence 
will  not  save  him  from  a  single  future  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  person  who  commits  a  crime  while  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  cannot  claim  the  same  immunity.  For  he  volun- 
tarily brings  on  the  mental  state  in  which  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted. Such  a  person  ought  certainly  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner  in  order  that  others  of  his  kind  may  prevent 
themselves  from  bringing  on  the  mental  condition  where  self- 
control  is  lost. 

The  exemplary  form  of  punishment,  then,  must  not  be  put 
aside  as  long  as  we  still  have  in  our  midst  people  with  primi- 
tive minds  and  primitive  impulses.  In  this  respect  psychi- 
atrists are  pursuing  a  questionable  course  when  they  advo- 
cate the  abolition  of  the  duly  constituted  forms  of  justice  in 
the  case  of  criminals  who  are  found  to  be  subnormal  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Binet  or  other  kinds  of  intelligence  scales.  Jus- 
tice not  only  eradicates,  it  also  educates  and  modifies  both 
the  individual  and  the  social  mind;  and,  by  inducing  fear  it 
acts  as  a  great  deterrent  to  wrong-doing;  for  fear  is  the  prime 
inhibitor  of  present  and  future  action,  and  among  primitive 
people  it  becomes  the  sole  "  agent  of  social  discipline  through 
which  men  are  led  to  the  habit  of  control  of  the  egoistic  im- 
pulses."^^ 

10  Prince,  Op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

"  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Op.  cit.,  p.  150. 

"  William  McDougall.  Op.  cit.,  p.  55. 


THE  ABILITY  OF  DEAF  AND  HEARING  CHILDREN 
TO  FOLLOW  PRINTED  DIRECTIONS 


Rudolf  Pintner,  Ohio  State  University',  and  Donald  G.   Paterson, 
University  of  Kansas 


The  ability  to  carry  out  directions  is  important  in  almost 
all  psychological  tests.  It  enters  into  every  test  that  is  pre- 
ceded by  instructions  to  the  examinee.  Failure  to  comprehend 
the  directions  leads  to  failure  in  the  test.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, all  tests  preceded  by  directions  measure  this  ability.  In 
addition  to  such  indirect  measurement,  it  is  possible  to  meas- 
ure directly  the  ability  to  carry  out  directions  in  general.  Tests 
of  the  ability  to  follow  directions  or  commands  are  found  in 
some  scales  of  intelligence,  as  in  the  Binet  scale.  Such  direc- 
tions are  given  orally.  A  test  to  follow  printed  directions 
has  been  devised  by  Woodworth  and  Wells.^  This  presupposes 
ability  to  read  and  to  comprehend  printed  language.  In  this 
it  differs  from  orally  given  directions,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
depend  merely  upon  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  may  be  reinforced  by  gesture.  And,  keeping 
in  mind  the  condition  of  the  deaf  individual,  it  is  obvious  that 
following  printed  directions  differs  vastly  from  following 
directions  that  have  been  given  to  him  by  means  of  signs  or 
gestures.  Since  the  work  reported  in  this  article  deals  with 
the  results  of  Woodworth  and  Wells'  Directions  Tests  given 
to  deaf  and  hearing  individuals,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
above  facts  in  mind.  The  comparison  of  the  abilities  of  the 
deaf  and  hearing  groups  on  these  tests  is  not  really  a  com- 
parison of  the  ability  to  carry  out  directions  in  general,  but 
rather  a  comparison  of  the  ability  to  understand  the  piinted 
language  of  the  tests.  The  results  give  us  more  insight  into 
the  language  development  of  the  two  groups  than  into  the 
ability  to  do  what  has  been  comprehended. 

In  this  study  the  two  Easy  Directions  Tests  of  Woodworth 
and  Wells  were  used.  We  have  designated  them  Test  A  and 
Test  B  and  they  are  reproduced  here  in  Figures  i  and  2,  with 
the  addition  of  the  numbers  from  i  to  20  in  each  case.  This 
enumeration  does  not  appear  on  the  original  test  sheet,  but 
has  been  added  here  because  frequent  reference  will  be  made 
to  particular  directions. 

1  Woodworth,  R.  S.,  and  Wells,  F.  L.  Association  Tests.  The  Psy- 
chological Reviezv  Monographs,  No.  57,  December,  1911,  p.  68  et  seq. 
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1  Cross  out  the  smallest  dot :        •     •     • 

2  Put  a  comma  between  these  two  letters;  G    H 

3  How  many  ears  has  a  cat  ? 

4  Make  a  line  across  this  line :  I 

5  Show  by  a  cross  which  costs  more:  a  hat  or  an  orange. 

6  Write  8  at  the  thinnest  part  of  this  line :  ■ 

7  Write  any  word  of  three  letters. 

8  Put  a  dot  in  one  of  the  white  squares  :        ^^^^^B 

9  Cross  out  the  word  you  know  best:  fish,  brol,  matzig. 

10  Leave  this  just  as  it  is  :    ^^  >  (q\ 

11  Mark  the  line  that  looks  most  like  a  hill :       V/  ^  ' 

12  How  many  t's  are  there  in  twist  ? 

13  Dot  the  line  that  has  no  dot  over  it :  III 

14  Write  o  after  the  largest  number:  3    86     12 

15  Mark  the  name  of  a  large  city:   London,  painter. 

16  Make  a  letter  Z  out  of  this :        / 


17  Join  these  two  lines:    

18  Write  s  in  the  middle  square  :        I I    I I    I | 

19  Write  any  number  smaller  than  10. 

20  Put  a  question  mark  after  this  sentence 

Figure  1.  Directions  Test  A. 
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1  Cross  out  the  ^  in  l^er 

2  Write  2  between  the  two  dots^      •     •  ■ 

3  How  many  feet  make  a  yard? 

4  Write -hover  the  longest  word-  It  rained  yesterday. 

5  Put  a  dot  below  this  line:  ___ 

6  Write  the  sun>  of  these  numbers :    4 

7  Make  a  boy's  name  by  adding  one  letter  to  Job 

8  Make  a  cross  in  the  circle:     Z A      V^       I I 

9  What  comes  next  after  D  in  the  alphabet  ? 

10  Write  7  in  the  largest  square:       LJ      I I     LJ 

11  Cross  out  the  blackest  letter  in  TEXAS 

12  Write  g  on  the  egg-shaped  figure :  v^^  \y  Q5^ 

13  Make  two  dots  between  these  lines:      yV^  ,^*^^-^ 

14  Put  the  sign  =  where  it  belongs:  3  +  2      5. 

15  Write  here the  middle  letter  of  get. 

16  Put  a  nose  on  this  face :       /    / 

^  XXX 

17  Add  a  cross  and  make  these  rows  equal :     X  X  X  X 

18  Put  a  dot  in  the  circle,  below  the  center :     (  *  ) 

19  Draw  a  line  around  the  three  dote:      •  •        •  •  •         • 

20  Cross  out  the  last  word  in  this  sentence. 

Figure  2.  Directions  Test  B. 
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Various  groups  of  individuals  were  tested  as  follows :   Test 

A,  187  hearing  children  in  grade  schools  ranging  in  age  from 
9  to  16;  121  younger  hearing  children  in  grade  schools  rang- 
ing in  age  from  6  to  8;  23  unemployed  adults  tested  at  an 
employment  bureau  when  seeking  employment;  22  students 
of  a  business  college;  and  366  deaf  children,  pupils  of  a  state 
school  for  the  deaf,  ranging  in  age  from  9  to  about  20 :   Test 

B,  190  hearing  children  from  9  to  16  years  old;  124  younger 
hearing  children  from  6  to  8;  20  unemployed;  29  business 
college  students,  and  289  deaf  pupils.^ 

The  method  of  procedure  differed  somewhat  in  giving  the 
tests  to  the  different  groups.  With  the  deaf  children  the 
tests  were  given  individually  but  no  very  accurate  record  of 
the  time  was  taken,  since  it  became  obvious  early  in  the  work 
that  the  time  element  would  be  of  little  significance.  The 
pupil  was  allowed  to  work  at  each  test  for  as  long  as  he 
wished.  This  same  procedure  was  followed  with  the  younger 
group  of  hearing  children  except  that  they  were  given  the 
tests  in  class.  With  all  the  other  groups  tested  the  tests  were 
given  individually  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  time  kept. 

Time.  The  results  of  the  time  taken  to  perform  the  two 
tests  are  shown  in  Table  I.    There  is  a  very  slight  and  by  no 


TABLE  I 

Time,  in  Number  of  Seconds,  for  Hearing  Children,  Unemployed 
AND  Business  College  Students  on  Directions  Tests  A  and  B 


Age 

0)  >. 

CO 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

P'a 

168 

178 

177 

137 

127 

123 

133 

123 

309 

135 

105 

70 

70 

72 

61 

80 

90 

90 

204 

283 

330 

265 

285 

298 

231 

213 

640 

143 

171 

160 

149 

139 

119 

140 

141 

287 

100 

110 

87 

78 

64 

72 

72 

90 

105 

177 

360 

384 

315 

315 

247 

197 

230 

620 

l<3 


[Average. . 

Test  A-^  Shortest. . 

[Longest.  . 

f Average . . 

Test  B\  Shortest. . 

[Longest.  . 


84 

50 

119 

88 

58 

183 


means  regular  decrease  in  time  for  the  children  from  age  9 
to  16.  There  is,  however,  a  very  marked  decrease  in  time 
for  the  business  college  students  as  contrasted  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  very  marked  increase  in  time  for  the  unemployed 

2  The  writers  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  them 
by  Miss  A.  E.  Beekman,  graduate  student  in  the  department  of  psy- 
chology, in  collecting  the  data  for  the  hearing  children,  the  unemployed 
and  the  business  college  students. 
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group.  The  difference  between  the  business  college  students 
and  the  unemployed  is  very  noticeable.  As  we  shall  see  later 
this  very  slow  performance  of  the  unemployed  is  accompanied 
by  a  poor  qualitative  performance  of  the  tests.  If  the  deaf 
children  had  been  timed  on  the  tests,  the  average  times  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  as  long  and  very  probably  longer  than 
the  times  for  the  unemployed. 

Quality.  By  quality  of  performance  is  meant  the  number 
of  directions  correctly  responded  to.  It  is  in  regard  to  this 
factor  that  we  have  sought  for  a  comparison  between  the 
deaf  and  the  hearing.  Tables  II  and  III  show  the  results 
for  Test  A  and  Tables  IV  and  V  for  Test  B.  In  the  body 
of  these  tables  is  shown  the  distribution  of  the  individuals 
according  to  the  number  of  directions  correctly  answered. 
The  total  number  of  individuals  for  each  age  or  group,  along 


TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Hearing  Individuals  According  to  Number 
OF  Directions  Correctly  Answered.    Test  A 


Number 

of  directions 

correct 

Age 

2l 
Pa 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

13 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

0 
7 
2 
3 

1 
1 

4 
11 
13 

9 

7 
2 

1 

5 
3 
4 
2 
8 
4 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

1 
2 
10 
9 
3 

1 
2 
4 
3 
14 
12 
5 

1 

1 

7 

21 

11 

4 
2 
8 
7 
9 

1 
1 

7 
8 

1 
1 
9 
5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
4 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

5 
9 

7 

Totals 

25<7cile 

Median 

75%Ue 

14 

3 

1-2 

1 

80 

11 

4 

2 

27 

12 

9 

4 

10 

1^20 
18-19 
16-17 

25 
19 
18 
18 

41 
19 
18 
17 

41 
20 
19 
19 

30 
20 
19 
18 

17 
20 
19 
19 

16 
20 
19 
19 

7 
20 
20 
19 

23 

17 
14 
11 

22 
20 
19 
18 
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TABLE  III 

Distribution  of  Deaf  Children  According  to  Number  of 
Directions  Correctly  Answered.    Test  A 


Number 

Apre 

of  directions 
correct 

Adult 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

0 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

20 

13 

10 

3 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

2 

4 

13 

18 

15 

17 

9 

6 

14 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

16 

1 

17 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

1 

19 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

Totals 

24 
2 

38 
2 

38 
2 

34 
2 

35 

4 

27 
7 

31 
9 

47 
8 

33 
8-9 

21 
8 

38 

25%ile 

12 

Median 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

7 

75%ile 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

3 

2 

with  the  median,  the  25  and  75  percentiles,  is  given  at  the 
bottom.  An  inspection  of  the  medians  for  the  deaf  shows  that 
in  neither  test  does  the  median  for  any  age  rise  above  seven 
directions  correctly  answered.  With  the  hearing  children  a 
median  higher  than  seven  is  attained  by  every  group  from 
age  8  upwards.  The  median  performance  of  the  deaf  child 
at  any  age  never  reaches  the  median  of  the  eight  year  old 
hearing  child.  The  seven  year  old  hearing  children  have 
medians  about  equal  to  14  to  16  year  old  deaf  children.  The 
median  for  the  unemployed  group  in  both  tests  lies  just  below 
the  median  of  the  nine  year  old  hearing  children.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  unemployed  is  the  most  scattered  of  any  of 
the  groups  tested,  ranging  from  one  in  Test  A  and  o  in 
Test  B  to  a  perfect  performance.  The  deaf  children  show  a 
fairly  constant  increase  in  ability  from  age  to  age.  In  both 
tests  the  adult  group  is  slightly  superior  to  any  of  the  pre- 
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TABLE  IV 

Distribution  of  Hearing  Individuals  Acxx)rding  to  Number 
OF  Directions  Correctly  Answered.    Test  B 


Number 

of 
directions 

Age 

el 

u 

So 

cqO 

correct 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

0 

4 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

5 

4 

1 

6 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

5 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

9 

5 

5 

10 

3 

1 

11 

3 

2 

1 

12 

2 

4 

2 

13 

2 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

15 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

17 

2 

4 

7 

6 

8 

1 

3 

18 

3 

7 

7 

13 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

19 

3 

4 

16 

8 

10 

5 

4 

5 

3 

9 

20 

1 

9 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

2 

12 

Totals.  .  . . 

11 

81 

32 

10 

25 

41 

41 

32 

18 

16 

7 

20 

29 

25%ile.... 

6 

9 

11 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

Median — 

1 

4 

7-8 

18 

19 

18 

18 

18-19 

19 

18-19 

19 

15 

19 

75%ile.... 

0 

1 

3 

17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

17 

18 

12 

18 

ceding  age  groups.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  inferior 
performance  of  this  group  as  compared  with  the  i8  year  olds 
in  other  tests  not  involving  language.' 

The  older  hearing  children,  i.  e.  those  age  9  and  above, 
show  their  ability  to  comprehend  practically  all  of  the  direc- 
tions. Most  of  the  errors  made  by  this  group  are  due  to 
inaccuracy  rather  than  to  lack  of  comprehension.  The  median 
for  this  group  rises  from  18  to  20  and  the  distribution  shows 
no  paper  with  less  than  13  correct  responses.  The  business 
college  students  do  no  better  than  the  older  hearing  children. 
Their  mistakes  are  also  due  to  inaccuracy.  These  two  groups 
can  be  directly  contrasted  with  the  younger  hearing  children 

'  Cf .  the  performaTice  of  these  same  children  on  the  Digit-Symbol 
with  Symbol-Digit  tests.  Pintner  and  Paterson,  Learning  Tests  with 
Deaf  Children.  Psychological  Review  Monograph  Series,  Vol.  XX, 
Whole  No.  88. 
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TABLE  V 

Distribution  of  Deaf  Children  According  to  Number  of 
Directions  Correctly  Answered.    Test  B 


Number 

Age 

of  HirprtioriQ 

Adult 

correct 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

0 

2 

4 

9 

10 

7 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

1 

2 

7 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

2 

5 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

9 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

3 

14 

2 

15 

1 

1 

1 

16 

3 

1 

17 

1 

1 

3 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

20 

1 

Totals 

5 

8 

16 

■^R 

3"^ 

21 

26 

45 

44 

25 

40 

25%ile 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

7 

9 

12 

Median 

1 

0-1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

75%ile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

and  with  the  deaf  children.  The  chief  factor  in  the  poorer 
performance  of  these  two  latter  groups  is  the  inability  to 
understand  much  of  the  language  involved  in  the  tests.  The 
distribution  of  the  unemployed  cases  would  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  group  is  not  homogeneous  and  includes  both 
types  of  cases,  i.  e.  those  who  are  unable  to  understand  much 
of  the  language  and  those  who  are  able  to  comprehend  but 
make  mistakes  due  to  inaccuracy. 

Oral  and  Manual  Pupils.  The  comparison  between  the 
orally  taught  and  the  manually  taught  deaf  pupils  is  given  in 
Table  VI,  which  shows  the  medians  at  each  age  for  the  two 
groups  of  pupils.  The  superiority  of  the  orally  taught  pupils 
is  marked  at  the  upper  ages.  Up  to  age  14  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  two  groups.  After  this,  how- 
ever, the  oral  pupils  show  decidedly  higher  medians.    The  low 
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TABLE  VI 

Comparison  Between  the  Oral  and  Man'ual  Deaf  Pupils. 
Medians  at  Each  Age 
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Age 

Adult 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

[Oral 

1 
1 
0 
0 

2 

1 
1 
0 

2 
2 
0 
0 

2 
2 

1 
0 

2 
2 
3 
0 

3 
2 
3 
3 

7 

2 

6 

3-4 

6 
2 
7 
2 

9 
2 
9 
2 

7 
2 
8 

4 

9 

Test  A-^ 

Manual 

2 

fOral 

10 

TestB{ 

3 

medians  for  all  the  children  combined,  as  shown  in  Tables 
III  and  I\',  are  obviously  due  to  the  generally  poorer  per- 
formance of  the  manual  pupils.  The  superior  performance  of 
the  oral  pupils  is  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  language  training  in  oral  instruction,  but  it  is  without 
doubt  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  more  intelligent  pupils 
are  selected  for  oral  instruction. 

Age  of  Deafness.  The  influence  of  the  age  at  which  deaf- 
ness occurred  upon  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  this  test  is 
shown  in  Table  VII,  which  gives  the  average  number  of 
directions  correctly  answered  in  Test  A  for  the  different  ages 
at  which  deafness  occurred.  The  first  column  includes  all 
cases  where  the  time  of  onset  is  unknown ;  the  second  those 
bom  deaf ;  the  third  those  who  became  deaf  before  the  first 
birthday,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  congenital  and 
unknown  groups  show  the  lowest  averages.  There  is  a  de- 
cided tendency  for  the  averages  to  increase  the  later  the  age 
of  onset  of  deafness.  Evidently  the  auditory  experience  of 
the  child  before  the  occurrence  of  deafness  may  be  of  value 
for  his  language  ability.  The.  similarit>'  of  the  averages  for 
the  congenital  and  unknown  groups  suggests  again,  what  we 
have  pointed  out  in  other  tests,*  namely,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  so-called  unknown  cases  are  in  reality  congenital. 

Relative  Difficulty  of  the  Directions.  An  analysis  of  the 
two  tests  in  regard  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  single 

■»  Pintner  and  Paterson,  A  Comparison  of  Deaf  and  Hearing  Chil- 
dren in  Visual  Memory  for  Digits.  To  appear  shortly  in  The  Journal 
of  Experimental  Psychology. 
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direction  was  undertaken.  Such  an  analysis  brings  out  the 
specific  difficulties  of  each  of  the  groups  tested  and  may 
suggest  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  language 
which  is  difficult  for  the  deaf  child  is  also  the  language  which 
is  relatively  difficult  for  the  hearing. 

The  relative  difficulty  of  any  one  question  as  compared  to 
any  other  can  be  determined  for  each  group  by  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  for  each  direction.  These  percentages  for 
both  tests  are  given  in  Tables  VIII  to  XL  Each  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  correct  answers  for  each  of  the  20  direc- 
tions for  each  of  the  age  groups.  In  addition  the  percentages 
for  the  younger  children  (ages  6  to  8),  and  for  the  older 
children  (ages  9  to  16),  and  for  all  the  deaf  are  given,  allow- 


z    3    4 

Dirccttaiw 


Figure  3.— Directions  "A."    Per  Cent  Correct. 

I  Business  College.    II  Hearing  Children  g-i6.    Ill  Unemployed. 

IV  Deaf.     V  Hearing  Children  6-8. 
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ing  comparisons  between  these  groups.  The  unemployed  and 
business  college  students  have  been  kept  as  groups  without 
any  division  into  ages.  Tables  VIII  and  IX  give  the  results 
for  deaf  and  hearing  for  Test  A.  Tables  X  and  XI  give 
similar  results  for  Test  B.  The  ranking  of  the  questions  in 
order  of  difficulty  can  easily  be  found  for  any  age  or  any 
group  from  the  percentages  given  in  the  tables.  A  cursory 
inspection  will  show  that  it  is  roughly  the  same  for  all  groups 
at  all  ages,  except  that  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  uniformity 
of  the  hearing  groups  among  themselves  than  of  the  deaf  as 
contrasted  with  the  hearing  groups. 

The  comparison  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  direction 
for  certain  groups  comes  out  more  clearly  from  an  inspection 


I  .2   .3    4    5    6    r    8    9    ^c   n  u   \i  h  is  u   iV   li   li  2,0 

Figure  4. — Directions  Test  "B."    Per  Cent  Correct. 

I  Business  College.    II  Hearing  Children  9-16.    Ill  Unemployed. 

IV  Deaf.    V  Hearing  Children  6-8. 
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of  the  curves  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  five  groups 
compared  on  each  test  on  the  curves  are  the  younger  hearing, 
the  older  hearing  children,  the  deaf,  the  business  college  stu- 
dents and  the  unemployed.  Along  the  abscissae  the  number 
of  each  direction  is  shown  (as  enumerated  in  Figs,  i  and  2), 
and  along  the  ordinates  the  percentage  of  correct  responses 
is  given.  The  curves  for  the  deaf  and  the  younger  hearing 
children  keep  remarkably  close  together  showing  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  directions  is  almost  the  same  for  the  two  groups. 
The  curves  for  the  business  college  students  and  the  older 
children  are  also  remarkably  close  together.  Midway  between 
lies  the  curve  for  the  unemployed.  The  shape  of  all  the  curves 
is  very  similar.  All  show  a  decided  tendency  to  rise  or  fall 
at  the  same  point,  although  the  relative  amount  by  which 
they  rise  or  fall  is  by  no  means  always  the  same. 

The  similarity  of  the  curves  is  more  marked  for  Test  A, 
Figure  3,  than  for  Test  B,  Figure  4.  On  Test  A  there  are 
some  few  exceptions  to  the  general  statements  made  above. 
At  direction  13  the  curve  for  the  deaf  drops  slightly,  whereas 
all  the  other  curves  show  a  decided  tendency  to  rise.  This 
means  that  direction  13  is  relatively  hard  for  the  deaf,  but 
easy  for  the  hearing.  At  direction  15  the  curve  for  the 
younger  hearing  children  drops,  while  the  other  curves  tend 
to  rise.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  at  which  the  curve  for 
the  younger  hearing  children  is  decidedly  below  the  curve  for 
the  deaf.  On  Test  B  there  are  a  great  many  more  discrep- 
ancies to  be  noted.  At  directions  3  and  6  the  curve  for  the 
younger  hearing  children  drops  decidedly,  whereas  at  these 
two  places  the  curve  for  the  deaf  rises  very  markedly.  The 
converse  is  true  at  directions  7  and  19,  where  the  "  deaf " 
curve  drops  while  the  "  hearing "  curve  rises.  These  dis- 
crepancies might  suggest  that  there  are  some  slight  differences 
in  the  language  development  of  the  deaf  as  contrasted  with 
the  hearing  child.  The  three  most  marked  discrepancies  be- 
tvyeen  the  deaf  and  all  the  hearing  curves  occur  in  Test  A, 
direction  13,  which  the  deaf  find  relatively  hard,  and  in  Test 
B,  directions  3  and  6,  which  the  deaf  find  relatively  easy. 
Direction  13,  Test  A,  is,  "  Dot  the  line  that  has  no  dot  over 
it"  (See  Fig.  i).  In  two  other  directions,  number  8,  Test 
A,  and  number  13,  Test  B,  the  word  dot  also  occurs  and  in 
all  these  three  cases  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  for 
the  deaf  is  very  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  few  of  them 
understand  the  word  "  dot."  The  peculiar  difficulty  for  the 
deaf  of  number  13,  Test  A,  as  compared  with  the  hearing 
individuals  might  arise  from  the  added  fact  that  they  are  un- 
familiar with  the  word  "  dot "  used  as  a  verb.  Directions 
3  and  6,  Test  B,  which  the  deaf  find  relatively  easy  are  both 
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matters  of  school  knowledge.  "  How  many  feet  make  a  yard/' 
and  "  the  sum  of  two  numbers,"  are  obviously  things  which 
have  been  taught  in  school  and  taught  in  exactly  the  language 
used  in  the  tests.  The  language  of  these  directions  is,  there- 
fore, relatively  easier  for  them  than  the  language  of  the  other 
directions,  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  ease  and  difficulty 
of  the  language  of  the  tests  for  the  hearing  individuals. 

These  differences  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  are 
relatively  slight  and  are  not  to  be  overemphasised  in  view  of 
the  great  amount  of  similarity  existing  in  the  language  ability 
of  the  two  groups. 

This  latter  fact  may  be  further  emphasised  by  the  coefficients 
of  correlation.  We  have  correlated  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  the  twenty  directions  by  the  Spearman  Footrule  method 
between  the  younger  hearing  and  the  older  hearing  children 
and  arrived  at  a  coefficient  of  .64  for  Test  A,  and  .43  for  Test 
B.  The  correlation  between  the  younger  hearing  and  the  deaf 
children  gives  coefficients  of  .54  for  Test  A  and  .38  for  Test 
B.  The  younger  hearing  children  are  somewhat  more  similar 
to  the  older  hearing  children,  than  the  deaf  are  to  the  younger 
hearing  children,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  The  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  all  the  groups  are  so  much  alike. 

In  light  of  the  close  correspondence  between  the  curves  for 
the  younger  hearing  children  and  the  deaf,  and  of  the  simi- 
larity of  these  two  curves  with  the  other  curves  for  hearing 
individuals,  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  the  language 
development  of  the  deaf,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these 
two  tests,  is  very  similar  to  the  language  development  of  the 
hearing,  and  further  that  the  average  language  ability  of  all 
the  deaf  children  on  these  two  tests  is  about  equal  to  the 
ability  of  hearing  children  of  the  ages  from  6  to  8. 

The  curves  for  the  unemployed  show  a  very  marked  simi- 
larity to  the  curves  for  the  hearing  children.  Their  language 
ability  lies  somewhere  between  that  of  the  younger  and  that 
of  the  older  hearing  children.  The  curves  for  the  older  hear- 
ing children  and  for  the  business  college  students  are  very 
much  alike  in  both  tests. 

Language  Comprehension.  The  age  at  which  the  average 
deaf  child  reaches  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  language 
involved  in  the  tests  can  be  roughly  determined  from  a  study 
of  Tables  IX  and  XI.  If  we  run  down  the  columns  of  per- 
centages for  each  test  we  may  note  the  increase  in  ability  to 
answer  the  direction  correctly.  It  will  be  seen  that  some 
directions  are  never  answered  correctly  by  a  third  of  the 
pupils  at  any  specific  age,  e.  g.  directions  2,  5,  14  of  Test  A 
and  many  others.  These  are  clearly  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  deaf  at  all  ages. 
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Other  directions  are  answered  by  about  a  third  or  more 
at  all  ages,  e.  g.  direction  3  of  Test  A,  and  6,  14,  16  and 
perhaps  7  of  Test  B.  These  are  obviously  well  within  the 
ability  of  the  deaf.  Direction  3,  Test  A,  "  How  many  ears 
has  a  cat  ?  "  involves  the  very  simplest  language  possible,  using 
in  *'  how  many  "  a  very  common  tj'pe  of  interrogation.  Direc- 
tions 6,  14  and  16  of  Test  B  can  almost,  if  not  entirely,  be 
comprehended  without  an  understanding  of  the  actual  printed 
words.  Number  6  shows  two  digits  in  the  usual  position  of 
an  addition  sum,  and  probably  called  forth  the  right  response 
in  a  great  many  cases  without  any  comprehension  of  the  lan- 
guage preceding  the  digits.  Many  papers  showed  a  line  drawn 
under  the  digits  in  the  conventional  manner  and  the  sum  writ- 
ten below.  In  the  same  way  direction  14  shows  the  blank 
space  waiting  for  the  equal  sign  to  be  supplied,  and  the  sign 
of  equality  is  itself  given  among  the  wording  of  the  direction, 
serving  doubtless  as  an  adequate  stimulus.  The  face  without 
a  nose  in  direction  16  impels  the  observer  almost  instinctively 
to  supply  the  missing  feature.  In  one  paper  the  ear  is  also 
supplied.  All  the  directions,  therefore,  that  are  within  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  child  at  any  age  demand  a  very  low  degree 
of  language  ability. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  in  regard  to  direction  10  of 
Test  A,  which  from  the  percentages  in  Table  IX  would  seem 
well  within  the  ability  of  the  children  at  all  ages.  Direction 
10  is,  "  Leave  this  just  as  it  is,"  and  then  follows  the  picture 
of  an  arrow  and  a  target.  We  have  credited  as  correct  all 
papers  where  this  remained  untouched  by  the  observer.  Obvi- 
ously this  does  not  mean  that  all  those  who  left  it  untouched 
comprehended  the  direction  and  carried  it  out.  In  the  lower 
ages  the  majority  certainly  did  not  understand  the  language, 
and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  the  percentages  are  not  higher 
at  all  ages.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  direction  ranks 
second  in  order  of  easiness  for  the  deaf,  more  children  (80%) 
being  able  to  answer  how  many  feet  make  a  yard,  than  to 
leave  something  alone  (69%).  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  percentages  in  this  case  do  not  denote  ability  to  compre- 
hend language. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups  of  directions  that  are  either 
not  understood  at  any  age,  or  are  understood  by  almost  all 
at  all  ages,  we  have  a  third  group  where  about  thirty  per  cent 
are  able  to  answer  correctly  at  some  age  above  age  nine. 
Without  going  into  detail  it  would  seem  that  ability  to  com- 
prehend such  language  as  is  involved  in  these  tests  comes 
somewhere  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  year.  It  is 
about  this  period  that  most  of  the  questions  that  are  answered 
correctly  by  the  majority  of  the  older  pupils  jump  from  a 
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low  to  a  relatively  high  percentage.  Our  data  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  any  general  conclusions,  but  merely  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  further  study  of  the  language  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf  child. 

Characteristic  Reactions  of  the  Deaf.  The  most  char- 
acteristic difference  between  the  papers  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hearing  children  lies  in  the  number  of  wrong  responses  called 
forth  by  the  printed  directions.  The  deaf  child  will  make 
some  kind  of  a  response  more  often  than  the  hearing  child, 
when  neither  of  them  is  able  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  directions.  Again  and  again  the  deaf  child  will  cover  the 
paper  with  some  kind  of  response  to  every  question  even 
although  he  is  unable  to  understand  the  language.  The  hear- 
ing child  is  more  apt  to  leave  the  question  alone  if  he  fails 
completely  to  understand  the  language  involved.  His  errors 
are  mainly  due  to  partial  understanding  or  to  carelessness. 
Otherwise  the  question  is  passed  over.  This  comes  out  char- 
acteristically in  direction  lo  of  Test  A.  Of  the  younger  hear- 
ing children  93  per  cent  have  left  it  alone ;  of  all  the  deaf  only 
69  per  cent  have  desisted  from  making  some  kind  of  a  re- 
sponse. This  is  true  of  many  other  questions,  although  we 
cannot  see  that  from  the  percentages  as  tabulated. 

A  perseverative  tendency  is  noted  in  some  papers  where  a 
number  is  written  after  each  one  of  the  directions,  either  the 
same  number  throughout  or  a  sequence  of  numbers. 

In  many  cases  the  response  called  forth  by  the  direction  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  association  connection  with  some  one  word 
of  the  direction.  In  at  least  two  cases,  the  direction,  "  Write 
any  word  of  three  letters,"  called  forth  the  response  "  post- 
card." Again  "  fish  "  in  direction  9  of  Test  \  gave  rise  to 
the  association,  "gold-fish."  After  direction  15,  Test  A,  we 
find  in  one  paper,  "  Groydon,  Boston,  Mass.,"  obviously 
stimulated  by  the  word  "  city "  or  "  London."  Again  after 
direction  i  of  Test  B  we  have  the  response  "  in  a  cage."  In 
other  cases  the  connection  between  the  response  and  the  direc- 
tion seems  to  lack  any  definite  connection,  as  in  the  response 
"  Mt.  Healthy,"  to  direction  4,  Test  A,  or  in  the  response, 
"  Mr.  Jones,"  to  direction  9,  Test  B, 

Direction  20,  Test  B,  often  calls  forth  the  construction  of  a 
sentence.  The  word  "  sentence  "  acts  as  a  cue  to  the  common 
school  exercise  of  constructing  sentences.  This  tendency  to 
make  sentences  of  the  words  is  also  shown  in  other  papers, 
where  the  child  has  obviously  taken  the  test  as  an  exercise 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.  One  child  has  made  a  sen- 
tence beginning  with  "  I  have  "  for  each  direction,  utilising  in 
each  case  some  one  word  out  of  each  of  the  directions. 

A  very  common  type  of  response  among  the  deaf  children 
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is  the  copying  of  the  printed  words.  A  tendency  to  do  this 
was  found  in  only  one  of  the  hearing  children's  papers.  Obvi- 
ously this  tendency  among  the  deaf  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  part  of  their  language  instruction  necessitates  the  con- 
stant repetition  and  copying  of  words. 

Conclusians. 

1.  These  directions  tests  as  applied  to  deaf  and  young  hear- 
ing children  are  mainly  tests  of  the  comprehension  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  tests. 

2.  The  average  deaf  child's  ability  to  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage involved  in  these  tests  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  hearing  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight. 

3.  The  orally  taught  deaf  pupils  show  marked  superiority  to 
the  manually  taught  pupils  in  the  higher  ages.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  in  large  part  to  the  greater  intelligence  of  the 
former  group. 

4.  Children  who  become  deaf  later  in  life  show  on  the 
average  a  better  comprehension  of  language  than  those  who 
become  deaf  early  or  are  bom  deaf. 

5.  The  general  language  development  of  the  deaf  and  hear- 
ing as  measured  by  the  ability  to  respond  correctly  to  these 
directions  seems  to  proceed  along  the  same  lines. 

6.  The  deaf  child  seems  more  inclined  than  the  hearing 
child  to  respond  in  some  overt  fashion  to  a  situation  that 
is  not  understood. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  HILLEGAS  AND  HAR- 
VARD-NEWTON SCALES  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By  W.  E.  Stoddard,  University  of  Maine 


During  the  past  few  years  considerable  activity  has  been 
shown  in  the  measurement  of  school  results.  Scales  have  been 
devised  for  the  measurement  of  nearly  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and  several,  like  the  Courtis 
Arithmetic  Tests,  have  been  generally  accepted  and  widely 
used. 

English  Composition,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  subjects 
for  which  no  scale  has  had  general  recognition,  although  there 
are  two  in  use  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  was  devised 
by  Dr.  Hiilegas,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  and  the 
other,  known  as  the  Harvard-Newton  scale,  was  devised  by 
Dr.  Ballou  of  Harvard. 

The  Harvard-Newton  scale  is  the  later  of  the  two  and 
claims  to  be  superior  to  the  Hiilegas  scale  in  that  it  is  specially 
fitted  to  measure  intensively  the  four  types  of  English  Com- 
position, while  the  Hiilegas  scale,  as  its  units  are  selected 
without  reference  to  type,  can  only  measure  the  general  form. 

Several  investigators  who  have  used  the  Hiilegas  scale, 
have  made  this  criticism  and  as  the  writer  has  seen  no  study 
made  to  prove  or  disprove  the  statement,  he  ventures  con- 
clusions drawn  from  a  direct  comparison  of  the  two  scales 
when  both  were  applied  to  539  compositions  secured  in  a 
survey  of  the  Old  Town  and  Orono,  Maine,  school  systems, 
conducted  by  the  advanced  class  in  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  The  survey  was  made  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1915-1916,  all  of  the  composition  work  being 
done  within  the  single  period  of  two  weeks. 

A  copy  of  the  following  directions  was  given  to  each  teacher 
in  whose  school  the  tests  were  to  be  given.  The  tests  were 
given  in  all  of  the  grades  in  both  towns  from  the  fifth  to  the 
ninth   (first  year  high)   inclusive. 

Directions 

Subject:— The  Best  Time  I  Had  During  Vacation. 

Allow  two  full  periods  for  the  work,  either  on  the  same  ^ay  or  on 
two  succeeding  days  as  it  happens  to  be  convenient.  Allow  length  of 
period  as  follows: 
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Fifth  grade —  25  minutes 

Sixth  grade  30        " 

Seventh  grade  and  above — ^35        " 

Announce  the  topic  to  the  class  and  write  it  on  the  board.  Allow 
the  class  ten  minutes  in  which  to  think  and  ask  questions;  then  let 
them  write  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  The  pupils  are  not  to  use 
any  reference  books  or  dictionaries  and  the  teacher  should  answer  no 
questions  after  the  ten  minutes. 

If  two  periods  are  taken  in  succession  on  the  satne  day,  allow  the 
second  period  for  correcting  and  copjing.  If  the  periods  are  taken  on 
two  succeeding  days,  collect  the  papers  at  the  end  of  the  period  on  the 
first  day  and  redistribute  them  on  the  second. 

Have  each  pupil  write  name,  age,  grade  and  date  at  the  top  of  each 
page.  Do  not  have  the  pupil  write  more  than  two  pages  of  composition 
paper  (8^x11).    One  page  is  preferable. 

A  narrative  topic  was  chosen  for  the  reason  that  this  would 
be  a  topic  of  general  interest  to  all  of  the  pupils  and  so  that 
the  themes  would  all  be  on  the  same  basis.  The  time  given 
and  other  conditions  were  made  to  conform  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  conditions  under  which  the  pupils  were  accustomed 
to  do  comjx)sition  work. 

Scoring  Results 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  compositions  in  all  were 
secured.  Each  teacher  had  arranged  the  papers.  Each  set  of 
papers  was  then  carefully  shuffled  and  ranked  according  to 
the  Harvard-Xewton  scale,  the  results  tabulated,  medians  for 
each  grade  found  and  the  curve  representing  the  medians  was 
plotted.  The  papers  w-ere  again  thoroughly  shuffled  and 
ranked  according  to  the  Hillegas  scale  and  results  were  re- 
corded as  before. 

In  the  case  of  the  Harvard-Ne^vton  scale  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  samples  which  ranked  below  46.9%,  the  scale 
being  primarily  made  for  seventh  grade  work  and  above.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  to  find  samples  by  which  to  measure 
the  compositions  which  fell  below  40%.  This  was  done  by 
arranging  all  of  the  compositions  between  o  and  40%  in 
three  groups,  arranging  the  compositions  in  each  group  in 
order  of  merit  and  selecting  as  samples  compositions  taken 
from  the  middle  of  each  group.  These  were  compared  in 
value  with  the  lowest  sample  on  the  original  scale  and  were 
ranked  accordingly.  Thus  the  scale  was  completed  to  meas- 
ure composition  in  all  of  the  grades. 

The  values  of  the  samples  in  the  two  scale  are  as  follows : 

Hillegas  Harvard- Newton 
937  units  93-5% 

838     "  83% 

772     "  76.2% 
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675 

units 

58s 

474 

36q 

260 

183 

0 

66.4% 

S6% 
46.9% 
36%* 
27.9%* 
16.7%* 
0% 

As  the  Hillegas  scale  ranks  on  the  basis  of  one  thousand 
units  and  as  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  ranks  on  the  basis  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  the  writer  was  easily  able  to  place  the 
curves  showing  the  results  obtained  from  both  measurements 
on  the  same  chart. 

All  of  the  scoring  was  done  by  one  person. 

Graphical  Representation  of  Results 
Table  of  Medians 


Grade 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 


Orono 
Hill. 

514 
483 
383 
277 
20s 


H-N 
52% 
49% 
38% 
28% 
22% 


Grade 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 


Old  Town 
Hill. 

550 
420 
423 
354 
217 


H-N 
58% 
49% 
52% 
38% 
22% 


Old  Town. 
— H-N.    - 


Conclusions 

The  results  obtained  seem  to  warrant  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

I.  The  close  correlation  between  the  results  obtained  from 
both  scales  should  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  re- 
liability of  school  measurement  scales  in  general,  as  both 
scales  devised  differently  by  different  men  seem  to  show  the 
same  general  progress  from  grade  to  grade. 

*  Figures  representing  values  of  compositions  chosen  as  samples  by 
the  writer. 
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2.  In  regard  to  form,  we  find  that  both  scales  efl&ciently 
measure  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

3.  In  regard  to  content,  we  find  that  the  Harvard- Newton 
scale  measures  the  literar>'  value  of  the  composition  much 
more  accurately  than  the  Hillegas  scale.  The  samples  on  the 
Hillegas  scale  are  chosen  without  regard  to  type  of  compo- 
sition and  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  a  narrative  composi- 
tion with  a  sample  of  exposition  or  argimientation  and  grade 
it  at  its  true  worth.  A  study  of  the  chart  will  show  a  diver- 
gence in  the  curves  representing  the  Old  Town  schools.  An 
interview  with  the  teachers  and  the  superintendent  brought 
out  the  fact  that  content  and  expression  had  been  especially 
emphasized  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  for  the  past  year. 
The  Harvard-Newton  scale,  therefore,  had  correctly  meas- 
ured the  progress,  while  the  Hillegas  scale  had  not. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  assigned  values  of  the  two  scales 
shows  them  to  be  numerically  equal,  or  practically  so,  as  far 
as  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  extends.  Actual  application  of 
the  scales  showed  that  these  identical  values  were  at  the  same 
proportional  distance  from  zero.  The  derived  values  on  the 
Harvard-Newton  scale  showed  the  same  proportional  simi- 
larity to  the  lower  units  on  the  Hillegas  scale.  From  this 
similarity  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  steps  between  the 
scales  are  practically  identical.  The  shape  of  the  curves  in 
both  measurements  bears  out  these  conclusions. 


LITERATURE  MEMORIZATION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  PEDAGOGY 


By  Maxwell  F.  Littwin,  A.  M. 


I.     Introduction 

The  subject  of  literature  memorization  has  received  little, 
if  any,  methodical  treatment  in  our  schools.  Scant  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  important  results  derived  from 
scientific  research  in  this  field,  and  the  average  teacher  pur- 
sues his  course  in  this  subject  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
way,  sometimes  striking  the  right  procedure,  but  more  often 
working  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  situation  that  requires  reme- 
dying. When  we  consider  that  the  aim  of  learning  "  memory 
gems  "  is  to  foster  a  love  for  the  good  things  in  literature,  and 
to  store  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts  expressed  in  beau- 
tiful language,  we  must  conclude  that  greater  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  successful  memoriza- 
tion. Both  teachers  and  pupils  must  be  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  most  economical  ways  of  teaching  and  of 
learning  the  memorization  material.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  writer  wishes  in  this  article:  (i)  to  present  a  brief  and 
critical-pedagogical  account  of  the  investigation  of  literature 
memorization  in  the  elementary  schools;  (2)  to  indicate  the 
main  conclusions  which  have  been  established  by  previous 
experimentation  in  this  field;  and  (3)  to  raise  the  questions 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  further  experimental- 
didactical  study  of  this  subject. 

2.     "  Economy  "  and  "  Hygiene  "  in  Memorization 

It  will  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  define  the 
terms  "  economy  "  and  "  hygiene  "  as  applied  to  the  memoriza- 
tion of  literature,  in  order  that  we  may  use  them  as  touch- 
stones by  which  to  determine  the  value  of  prior  experimen- 
tation in  this  field. 

We  usually  employ  the  words  "  economy  "  and  "  hygiene  " 
to  mean  the  saving  of  time  and  energy  which  follows  from 
the  use  of  a  particular  mode  of  learning  for  the  achievement 
of  a  particular  result.  The  application  of  these  terms  to 
memorization  gives  us  the  following  definition,  quoted  from 
Meumann  (10,  p.  373)  : 
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"  That  method  of  learning  is  most  economical  which  secures 
a  particular  memorial  effect  or  attains  a  particular  memorial 
purpose  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  number  of  repeti- 
tions, and  with  the  minimum  degree  of  fatigue;  and  this 
method  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  economical  only  with 
reference  to  this  memorial  effect  and  this  memorial  purpose. 
Of  these  three  determinations,  the  learning-time  measures  the 
economy  of  time;  while  the  economy  of  energ}'  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  repetitions,  and,  in  less  precise  form,  by 
the  amount  of  fatigue.  No  other  accurate  means  of  measure- 
ment is  at  our  disposal." 

In  addition  to  the  above  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of 
method,  we  must  consider  the  question:  What  purpose  actu- 
ates our  memorization?  If  our  object  is  merely  the  temporary 
retention  of  the  material  learned,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
a  method  which  will  prove  ineffective  when  the  aim  is  perma- 
nent retention.  Likewise,  if  we  desire  complete  instead  of 
merely  partial  recall  of  the  material,  our  appraisement  of  a 
method  will  be  correspondingly  modified. 

Since  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  memorization  of 
literature  in  the  elementary  schools,  literature  that  consists 
mainly  of  poetry,  we  must  decide  that  our  purpose  is  perma- 
nent and  complete  retention ;  for  the  primary  value  of  litera- 
ture memorization  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  filled  with 
noble  thoughts  and  feelings  expressed  in  artistic  language. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  criteria  above  indicated,  we  conclude 
that  method  to  be  the  most  desirable  which: 

a — Gives  more  quickly  and  with  fewer  repetitions  a  first 
perfect  reproduction ; 

b — Results  in  more  correct  and  uniform  associations ;  and 

c — Leads  to  more  confident  reproduction,  and  more  accurate 
and  permanent  retention. 

A  further  preliminary'  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  scientific  experimentation,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  criticize  intelligently  the  investigations  which  have 
been  conducted  in  the  field  of  memorization.  These  conditions 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as  external  and  internal ;  the 
former  being  concerned  with  the  experimenter,  the  material 
employed,  the  modus  operandi,  atmospheric  and  barometric 
conditions,  the  time  of  day  when  the  experiment  is  performed, 
and  the  like;  while  the  latter  deal  with  those  upon  whom  the 
experiment  is  performed,  with  their  psycho-physical  nature, 
their  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  their  emotional  state,  their  atten- 
tion, and  their  interest  in  the  experiment.  If  an  experiment  is 
to  consider  the  influence  of  a  certain  factor,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  the  factors,  external  and  internal,  except  the 
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one  in  question,  should  remain,  as  far  as  possible,  constant, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter;  otherwise,  the 
conclusions  of  the  experiment  will  be  vitiated.  Particularly 
in  the  investigation  of  memorial  activity  is  it  necessary  to 
have  the  material  a  constant  factor,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  Ebbinghaus  (5),  the  pioneer  in  this  line  of  experimen- 
tation, suggested  the  use  of  "  nonsense  syllables."  This  gave 
him  a  material  (a)  that  could  be  so  manufactured  as  to  be  of 
equal  difficulty  throughout;  (b)  that  could  be  manufactured 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  extend  the  experiment  over  a  long 
time;  (c)  that  was  capable  of  accurate  quantitative  gradation; 
(d)  that  permitted  of  a  systematic,  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  errors  made  in  reproducing  it;  (e)  that,  on  account  of  its 
meaningless  character,  permitted  of  no  appeal  to  the  learner's 
apperceptive  intelligence. 

It  is  from  experimentation  with  this  medium,  therefore, 
that  most  of  the  laws  of  memorial  activity  have  been  deduceii ; 
and,  in  this  discussion  we  shall  first  consider  experimentation 
with  such  non-significant  material.  Following  this,  we  shall 
examine  the  experiments  with  significant  material,  indicating 
here  the  additional  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  first  problems  with  which  memorization  study  dealt 
were  in  the  field  of  the  Mode  of  Presentation.  This  includes 
within  itself  the  following  elements: 

a — The  Kind  of  Material; 

b — The  Ideational  Types; 

c — The  Method  of  Presentation  itself  (10,  p.  144). 

3.     Kinds  of  Memorization  Material 

The  memorization  material  may  be  either  meaningless  or 
meaningful.  The  former  has  been  sufficiently  explained  above ; 
the  latter  requires  further  elucidation.  Meaningful  material 
may  be  relatively  coherent, — such  as  names,  dates ;  or  coher- 
ent. The  coherent  material  may  be  further  sub-divided  into 
prose  and  poetry, — and  again  into  relatively  abstract  matter, 
dealing  with  theories,  speculations ;  and  relatively  concrete 
matter,  dealing  with  description,  narration,  etc. 

Presenting  this  in  outline,  we  have : 

f(l)  Meaningless  (nonsense  syllables) 
Kinds    I 


of 
Material 

[(2)  Meaningful 


(a)  Relatively  incoherent  (names,  dates, 
synonyms) 

/i     -n n^^  Relatively 


(b)  G)herent 


1 — Prose 


^2— Poetry 


abstract 

(b)  Relatively 
concrete 
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4.     The  "  Ideational  Type  "  and  the  Mode  of 
Presentation 

In  the  "  Ideational  Types  "  we  find  a  very  important  item 
for  consideration.  It  had  been  formerly  supposed  that  the 
method  of  presentation  determined  the  method  used  by  the 
learner  in  his  perception  and  understanding  of  the  material. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  this  is  only  partly  true,  and  that 
the  learner's  method  is  a  joint  product  of  the  mode  of  presen- 
tation and  of  his  ideational  type  (10,  p.  149). 

A  preliminary  word  about  these  '*  types."  Experiments  in 
the  learning  process  have  demonstrated  that  different  indi- 
viduals recall  verbal  images  to  consciousness  in  different 
forms,  There  is  the  "  auditory  "  individual  who  hears  the 
auditory  images  of  words ;  the  "  motor "  individual  who 
mentally  experiences  the  muscular  sensations  arising  f;om  the 
adjustment  of  his  vocal  apparatus ;  and  the  "  visual "  type 
who  sees  before  him  the  visual  images  of  printed  or  written 
words.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  combination  types, 
known  as  "mixed"  types  (11). 

In  the  process  of  imprinting,  these  types  present  radical 
differences.  "  In  the  auditory  and  motor  types,  the  process 
of  imprinting  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive auditory  or  vocal  images  of  spoken  words,  or  series 
of  successive  innervations  of  the  vocal  muscles,  which,  in 
turn,  are  accompanied  by  sensations  or  images  of  movements ; 
or  he  makes  a  mental  note  of  the  '  melody '  of  what  is  spoken 
to  him,  and  he  remembers  the  sounds  and  the  rhythmic 
sequence  of  the  words  and  syllables  which  he  memorizes.  And 
in  this  melody  the  various  sounds  then  assume  their  proper 
auditory  and  rhythmic  positions.  Now,  in  the  act  of  repro- 
duction, the  auditory  or  motor  individual  is  unable  to  present 
the  whole  series  simultaneously  to  his  consciousness ;  his  only 
alternative  is  to  allow  the  successively  learned  items  to  run 
their  course  again  in  successive  order,  in  the  form  of  either 
concrete  or  verbal  images.  The  individual  who  remembers 
visually  proceeds  in  a  wholly  different  fashion.  The  syllables 
or  letters  which  are  to  be  remembered,  he  arranges  side  by 
side  in  the  form  of  visual  images:  and  the  result  of  this 
internal  vision,  namely,  his  visually  ideated  series  of  letters, 
he  can  see  before  him  either  simultaneously  or  in  successive 
sections"  (10,  p.  182;  also  11). 

Besides  the  above  differences  in  the  learning  types  we  have 
differences  in  the  type  of  attention,  some  pupils  being  char- 
acterized by  intensive  attention,  while  the  attention  of  others 
may  be  called  distributive.  We  have  also  the  rapid  learner 
who  learns  quickly,  but  forgets  quicklj%  and  the  slow  learner 
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who  learns  more  slowly  but  whose  retention  is  more  trust- 
worthy. 

A.  Pohlmann  attempted  to  investigate  the  relation  of  method 
of  presentation  to  ideational  type  in  school  children.  His  ex- 
periments are  set  forth  in  Meumann  (lo,  pp.  151-154),  His 
subjects:  Sixty  school  children,  from  nine  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  (ten  of  each  age).  His  Material:  (i)  familiar  signifi- 
cant material;  (2)  two-syllable  names  of  concrete  objects; 
(3)  concrete  objects  themselves.  His  Modus  Operandi:  (i) 
He  presented  the  objects  visually ;  (2)  he  presented  the  objects 
visually  and  at  the  same  time  pronounced  their  names;  (3) 
he  pronounced  the  names  alone;  (4)  he  presented  the  names 
visually;  (5)  he  combined  the  visual  and  auditory  presema- 
tion  of  the  names ;  (6)  he  combined  the  visual  presentation 
of  the  names  with  pronunciation  by  the  observer.  The  stimuli 
were  presented  only  once,  and  were  immediately  reproduced 
in  writing.  i  ■ 

Results:  (i)  The  retention  of  objects  was  better  than  that 
of  words;  (2)  Auditory  presentation,  on  the  average,  pro- 
duced better  results  than  visual  presentation;  (3)  The  com- 
bination of  auditory-visual-motor  presentation  gave  the  poor- 
est results  of  all. 

Commenting  on  the  above  experiments  Meumann  observes 
(10,  p.  152)  : 

"  These  results  show,  however,  that  the  superiority  of  audi- 
tory presentation  holds  only  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
schools ;  beyond  the  intermediate  classes  visual  presentation 
gradually  gains  the  ascendancy,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the 
relations  are  reversed,  visual  presentation  being  more  advan- 
tageous here.  This  state  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  a  product 
of  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching,  because  instruction  is 
addressed  more  to  the  ear  in  the  case  of  younger  pupils,  while 
in  the  case  of  older  pupils,  the  visual  sense  is  more  concerned." 

The  above  conclusions  have  been  verified  also  by  Miss 
Conway  (8),  who  found  that  when  children  enter  school  their 
auditory  memory  is  best ;  but  that  when  they  have  been  in 
school  for  some  time  their  visual  memory  is  superior. 

When  Pohlmann  also  investigated  the  comparative  reten- 
tion of  words  and  of  concrete  objects,  for  intervals  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  of  three  days,  he  found  that:  (i)  the  best 
results  were  furnished  by  presenting  the  objects ;  (2)  the 
visual-auditory-motor  mode  of  presentation  was  the  worst; 
(3)  the  purely  auditory  mode  of  presentation  was  better;  (4) 
while  the  auditory-visual  presentation  was  the  best. 

In  an  experiment  with  unfamiliar  and  non-significant  ma- 
terial Pohlmann  found  that  visual  presentation  gave  the  best 
results,  a  conclusion  that  Meumann  agrees  with. 
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Pohlmann's  work  has  great  pedagogical  value,  in  that  it 
shows  the  importance  of  methods  of  presentation  for  different 
sorts  of  material.  It  shows  also  that  in  presenting  material 
to  pupils  their  ideational  types  must  be  taken  into  account; 
that  the  auditory-visual  method  of  presentation  is  the  best; 
and  that  concrete  presentation  leads  to  more  permanent 
retention. 

Pohlmann's  experiments  "  do  not,  however,  furnish  a  final 
verdict  concerning  our  problem,  because  they  fail  to  provide 
for  a  complete  separation  of  the  component  processes  which 
constitute  apprehension"  (lo,  p.  154).  In  class-room  ex- 
periments it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  mental  effect  of  the 
various  methods  of  sensory  presentation  in  any  definite 
fashion.  Where  auditory  presentation  is  used,  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  pupils  will  not  use  motor  or  visual  im- 
printing. If  now  we  take  each  individual  separately  and  use 
such  methods  as  will  enable  us  to  isolate  each  sense,  we  are 
met  with  the  objection  that  the  experiment  is  of  no  practical 
value  for  the  school-room.  The  most  trustworthy  method  is 
a  combination  of  both  of  the  above,  and  this  Pohlmann  did 
not  employ. 

A  question  that  must  now  be  answered  is:  Are  the  idea- 
tional types  capable  of  modification?  Radosavljevich  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  affirmative.  He  investigated  the 
memory  of  eleven  school  children  from  seven  to  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  learning  was  done  solely  by  a  method  of  reading 
and  sotto  voce  pronunciation.  He  found  that  his  observers 
gradually  approached  more  and  more  closely  to  the  auditory 
type  of  memory.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  ideational 
types  of  children  are  modified  by  long  continued  learning 
(10,  p.   185). 

Meumann  also  mentions  an  experiment  of  Ziehen,  who 
found  that  a  boy,  to  whom  words  were  presented  orally, 
always  made  use  of  visual  images  of  written  words,  because 
he  had  been  taught  to  spell  by  the  visual  method  (10,  p.  226). 

From  the  above  investigations  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  ideational  t\^e  in  class-room  memoriza- 
tion. If  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  relation  of  method  of 
presentation  to  ideational  typre,  he  will  choose  the  mode  of 
presentation  which  will  reinforce  the  ideational  type  of  the 
pupil  instead  of  hindering  it.  The  question  of  visual  or  audi- 
tory presentation  thus  becomes  a  question  of  discovering  the 
pupil's  ideational  type. 

It  is  also  important  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  know  whether 
the  learner  should  use  only  those  memory  aids  suited  to  his 
peculiar  type  of  learning  or  whether  he  should  employ  as 
many  aids  as  possible.     At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that 
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the  latter  is  the  better  course  to  follow, — that  the  greater 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  associations  the  more  perma- 
nent will  be  the  impression,  Meumann's  experiments,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  that  unpracticed  individuals  succeed  better 
when  working  only  with  those  helps  customary  to  their 
memory  type;  and  he  concludes  that  at  first  children  should 
be  taught  to  use  properly  their  innate  memory  aids,  and  only 
when  they  have  acquired  some  degree  of  skill  should  they 
attempt  to  improve  their  memory  performance,  by  gradually 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  their  nricmorial  faculty  (lo  and 

^^)-  ... 
If  it  is  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  take  into  account  the 

ideational  type  of  his  pupils,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him 
to  have  methods  of  determining  such  types.  For  this,  many 
suggestions  have  been  offered,  although  they  are  rather  in- 
genuous devices  than  accurate  and  systematic  methods.  Mey- 
erhardt  (ii)  indicated  the  following: 

(a)  Take  twenty-five  letters  or  numbers  divided  into  five 
lines  of  five  each;  arrange  them  uniformly  in  a  square;  then 
divide  into  twenty-five  equal  squares,  and  tell  pupil  to  mem- 
orize these  in  the  general  way  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
When  pupil  is  able  to  recite  these  without  error,  ask  him  to 
recite  those  letters  or  numbers  which  form  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  left  to  the  right, — or  those  numbers  contained  within 
a  vertical  line  of  squares.  The  visualiser  will  find  this  task 
easy,  but  the  auditory  type  will  experience  much  difficulty. 

(b)  A  number  of  phrases,  words,  or  syllables  are  pre- 
sented first  to  the  visual,  and  then  to  the  auditory  memory. 
In  the  first  series,  during  one  hundred  seconds,  fifty  words, 
one  every  two  seconds,  are  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  second  series,  fifty  words  of  similar  nature,  one  every 
two  seconds,  are  spoken  with  a  loud  voice.  If  a  pupil  retains 
more  words  of  the  first  series  than  of  the  second  his  visual 
memory  is  the  stronger,  whereas  if  the  second  series  results 
in  the  retention  of  a  greater  number  of  words,  his  auditory 
memory  is  superior.  This  device  is  of  course  open  to  the 
same  objections,  made  above,  in  connection  with  Pohlmann's 
experiments. 

The  visualiser  can  also  be  determined  because  he  confuses 
words  that  look  alike,  although  they  may  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent sounds.  He  spells  long  words  backwards  almost  as 
readily  as  forwards ;  while  the  auditory  and  motor  individuals 
find  this  difficult. 

Another  scheme  suggested  by  Meumann  (lo,  p.  338)  is  to 
ask  children  to  record  all  of  the  visual,  auditory,  and  motor 
ideas  which  occur  to  them  in  a  given  period;  or  to  ask  them 
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to  report  the  first  idea  which  comes  to  them  when  a  word  is 
pronounced  in  their  presence. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  exposition  of  method  of  presenta- 
tion in  relation  to  ideational  type,  we  can  now  proceed  to  the 
method  of  presentation  in  its  other  aspects,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  value  of  a  method  should  be  determined  by  (i)  the 
time  required  for  learning;  (2)  the  expenditure  of  energy; 
and  (3)  the  permanency  and  accuracy  of  retention. 

5.     The  "  Part-Procedure,"  the  "  Whole-Procedure  " 
AND  the  "  Mediating  Procedure  " 

First  let  us  answer  the  question  whether  memorial  material 
should  be  learned  as  wholes  or  in  parts. 

In  order  to  determine  the  method  of  memorizing  used  by 
unpracticed  learners,  Lottie  Steffens  (11),  a  student  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  E.  Miiller  at  Gottingen,  performed  several  experi- 
ments, with  six  adults  and  one  nine  year  old  boy.  To  the 
former  she  assigned  for  study  two  verses  from  Byron, — to 
the  latter,  two  six-line  parts  of  a  German  poem.  Her  sub- 
jects were  given  no  directions  as  to  how  they  should  work. 
Their  procedure  was  usually  as  follows:  i — Each  learner 
divided  the  verse  into  parts;  2 — Each  repeated  parts  already 
learned  by  going  back,  or  occasionally  while  learning  other 
parts;  3 — Each  repeated  the  first  lines  oftener  than  the  last 
ones ;  4 — Difficult  parts  or  words  were  learned  by  special, 
separate  repetitions ;  5 — The  end  of  one  part  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  were  connected  by  special  reciting;  6 — The 
adults  showed  a  tendency  to  learn  by  attempting  to  recite  what 
had  been  half  memorized,  looking  back  at  the  original  for 
purposes  of  checking;  the  boy  learned  entirely  by  means  of 
reading;  7 — The  boy  learned  most  erratically,  wasting  twenty- 
one  repetitions  on  the  first  two  lines,  while  using  only  six  for 
the  last  two.  Upon  test  his  recall  was  irregular  and  hesi- 
tating, the  retention  superficial. 

Notwithstanding  certain  individual  differences  in  methods 
of  learning,  it  will  be  found  that  most  unpracticed  learners 
adopt  a  procedure  similar  to  the  above.  Their  learning  pro- 
ceeds in  three  stages :  First,  there  is  the  stage  of  adaptation 
and  orientation,  during  which  the  learner  "  sets  himself  "  for 
the  task  in  hand.  Second  comes  the  stage  of  passively  recep- 
tive learning,  when  the  impressions  are  being  repeated  to  the 
end  that  recall  may  be  possible.  Third  is  the  stage  of  tenta- 
tive recitation,  checked  and  controlled  by  the  learner.  Finally 
follows  the  fixing  and  strengthening  of  uncertain  parts. 

What  strikes  the  investigator  with  peculiar  significance  is 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  divide  the  material  into  parts ;  and 
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yet  this  method  of  learning  has  been  found  by  experiment 
to  be  the  most  uneconomical  from  the  points  of  view  of  econ- 
omy of  time,  of  expenditure  of  energy,  and  of  permanence 
and  accuracy  of  retention. 

There  are  in  general  two  methods  by  which  the  learner  may 
memorize  his  material: 

I — He  may  divide  it  into  sections,  and  learn  each  section 
as  a  whole.     This  is  called  the  part-procedure. 

2 — He  may  read  his  material  through  from  beginning  to 
end  during  the  entire  process  of  learning.  This  is  the  whole- 
procedure. 

Many  experiments  have  been  performed  to  determine  the 
values  of  these  two  modes  of  learning.  Miss  Steffens  (lo, 
p.  238)  used  stanzas  of  poetry  of  as.  nearly  equal  difficulty 
as  possible.  These  stanzas  were  learned  by  several  persons 
first  by  the  part-procedure,  and  then  by  the  whole-procedure. 
She  found  that,  on  the  average,  the  learning  of  a  verse  by 
the  whole-procedure  required  167  seconds,  while  by  the  part- 
procedure  the  time  taken  was  183  seconds.  She  performed 
similar  experiments,  using  nonsense  syllables,  and  found  that 
here  too  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  whole- 
procedure.  The  children's  results  were  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  those  of  the  adults. 

Her  explanation  of  her  results  was  as  follows : 

a — In  the  part-procedure  many  false  and  useless  associations 
are  formed.  For  example,  two  lines  are  repeated  several 
times,  and  at  each  repetition  an  association  is'  formed  between 
the  end  of  the  second  line  and  the  beginning  of  the  first. 
Then  the  third  and  fourth  lines  are  learned  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  two  pairs  are  connected  we  have  a  new  associa- 
tion between  the  second  and  third,  and  the  fourth  and  first 
lines.  These  new  associations  compete  with  associations 
already  formed.  Watt  (14,  p.  50),  commenting  on  the  same 
point  says :  "  If  one  hundred  lines  of  verse  were  learned  in 
this  way,  in  twos  and  fours, — say,  verses  from  Pope — there 
would  be  formed  between  the  lines  198  or  148  associations, 
of  which  only  100  would  be  ultimately  required.  Every 
second  one  of  these  would  be  blocked  by  two  useless  associa- 
tions, and  in  order  to  be  safe  from  their  power  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  a  much  greater  strength  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary.  In  time  the  strength  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations formed  would  decrease,  and  those  necessary  to  correct 
repetition  of  the  verses,  being  in  many  cases  formed  later 
than  the  false  associations,  would  lose  strength  more  rapidly 
than  these.  Thus,  in  the  end,  many  of  the  false  associations 
would  be  the  more  powerful  and  therefore  effective." 

b — In  learning  by  the  whole-method  we  have  the  advan- 
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tages  of  mediate  association,  association  between  parts  widely 
removed  from  one  another,  and  of  '*  absolute  position,"  the 
position  of  the  parts  in  the  whole.  These  advantages  are 
lacking  in  the  part-method. 

c — in  using  the  whole-procedure,  our  learning  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  material,  and  if  all  the  parts 
are  equally  difficult,  we  avoid  the  error  of  devoting  too  many 
repetitions  to  certain  parts  and  too  few  to  others. 

The  investigations  of  Miss  Steffens,  while  instructive  in 
many  particulars,  are  defective  for  the  reason  that  the  only 
criterion  used  by  her  was  the  saving  in  time.  She  omitted 
consideration  of  the  factors  of  expenditure  of  energy  and  of 
accuracy  and  permanency  of  retention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  turn  to  Meumann's  ex- 
periments  at  Zurich   in    1901    (10,   p.   240),   before   we  can 
truly  determine  which  method  is  the  most  "  economical." 
Meumann's  aim  was  to  find: 

a — Which  method  of  learning  leads  to  faultless  recitation 
from  memory  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  number 
of  repetitions. 

b — Which  method  of  learning  secures  the  best  distribution 
of  attention  over  the  material,  and  the  best  formation  of  asso- 
ciations between  its  parts. 

c — Which  method  gives  the  most  accurate  reproduction  and 
the  most  permanent  retention. 

d — In  what  way  the  meaningless  or  meaningful  nature  of 
the  material  influences  the  efficiency  of  the  various  methods. 
In   his   experiments  Meumann  employed  both  adults  and 
school-children. 

He  found  that:  (i)  Learning  by  parts  becomes  more  and 
more  disadvantageous  the  more  the  material  is  subdivided ; 
and  the  more  closely  part-learning  approximates  to  whole- 
learning,  the  more  rapidly  and  certainly  is  the  work  done ; 
(2)  The  whole-procedure  is  even  more  advantageous  with 
significant  than  with  non-significant  material,  the  reason  being 
that  here  the  learner's  apprehension  of  the  meaning,  and  of 
the  logical  coherence  of  the  material  is  much  more  vivid  and 
certain. 

One  of  his  observers,  Kl.,  learned  two  stanzas  from 
Schiller's  "  Dido  "  on  each  of  two  consecutive  days ;  on  alter- 
nate days  she  used  the  part-procedure,  each  stanza  consti- 
tuting a  part,  and  on  intervening  days,  the  whole-procedure. 
As  to  the  factor  of  time,  Meumann  found  that  the  whole- 
procedure  showed  an  average  saving  of  14.5  minutes  per 
stanza,  over  the  part-procedure.  As  to  the  factor  of  energy, 
he  found  that  the  part-procedure  required  thirt}'-three  repeti- 
tions for  the  memorization  of  each  pair  of  stanzas,  while  the 
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whole-procedure  required  only  fourteen  repetitions.  As  to 
the  factor  of  retention,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stanzas 
learned  by  the  whole-method  were  recited  from  memory 
with  greater  certainty.  Later,  when  the  stanzas  had  been 
partly  forgotten,  they  were  re-learned,  those  which  had  orig- 
inally been  learned  as  wholes  being  re-learned  most  rapidly. 

Another  observer,  who  memorized  five  eight-line  stanzas  of 
poetry  each  day  for  several  days, — employing  the  whole  and 
part  methods  alternately, — required  32  minutes  and  45  repe- 
titions for  each  stanza,  with  the  part-method ;  while  he  needed 
only  12  repetitions,  but  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
time,  with  the  whole-method.  This  shows  that  the  gain  is 
not  so  much  a  gain  in  time  as  a  gain  in  saving  of  repetitions, 
and  in  accuracy  and  permanency  of  retention. 

Meumann's  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  the  whole- 
method  is  as  follows: 

a — The  uniform  distribution  of  repetitions  results  in  more 
stable  and  uniform  associations. 

b — The  associations  are  all  formed  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  to  operate  in  reproduction.  There  are  no  backward 
associations. 

c — The  position  of  each  section  in  the  whole  is  formed  cor- 
rectly at  the  outset,  and  is  reinforced  by  each  successive  repe- 
tition. 

d — The  meaning  of  the  material  is  better  understood,  and 
thus  our  learning  is  more  strongly  reinforced. 

e — The  better  apprehension  of  the  meaning  prevents  a  re- 
laxing of  concentration. 

When  the  experiments  were  extended  to  children  Meumann 
obtained  somewhat  different  results  (10,  p.  248).  Here  he 
found  that  at  first  the  advantage  in  the  saving  of  time  lay 
with  the  part-procedure.  He  explains  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  at  first  discouraged  by  the  whole-pro- 
cedure ;  he  does  not  perceive  his  progress,  becomes  depressed, 
and  this  dejection  of  mood  exercises  an  unfavorable  effect 
upon  his  learning.  When,  however,  the  child  was  "  let  into 
the  secret,"  was  explained  the  advantages  of  the  whole- 
method,  and  had  used  it  for  a  time,  the  results  were  very 
different;  and  after  a  little  practice  even  the  child  learned 
nonsense  material  more  economically  by  memorizing  it  as 
wholes,  than  by  dividing  it  into  parts. 

With  significant  material  the  whole-procedure  was  as  advan- 
tageous for  children  as  for  older  persons.  An  eight-year  old 
boy  learned  a  verse  of  Goethe's  "Erlkonig"  in  seventeen 
repetitions  by  the  part-method, — in  eleven  repetitions  by  the 
whole-method.     Subsequent  re-learning  was  also  much  easier 
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where  the  latter  method  had  been  employed.  Meumann  found 
this  true  of  all  the  other  children,  provided  the  material  was 
not  long  enough  to  fatigue  them. 

The  above  experiments  seem  to  establish  that :  "  For  adults 
and  children  it  is  more  advantageous,  and  it  is  psychologically 
and  pedagogically  more  appropriate  to  learn  every  sort  of 
material  as' a  whole  than  to  break  it  up  into  parts."  (lo, 
p.  249.)  Yet  there  are  two  important  limitations  to  this 
principle : 

a — It  is  extremely  hard  to  find  material  for  school  memor- 
ization that  is  equally  difficult  in  all  its  parts.  Each  piece  of 
literature  often  contains  parts  of  special  difficulty.  If  we 
use  the  whole-procedure  throughout,  we  shall  have  to  waste 
many  repetitions  on  account  of  such  troublesome  parts,  even 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  already  well  learned. 

b — Again,  experiments  show  that  our  concentration  of  at- 
tention, during  the  act  of  learning,  is  not  entirely  uniform; 
that  it  proceeds  in  a  curve,  showing  a  maximum  intensity  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  but  weakening  at  the  center.  If  the 
whole-method  is  used  we  find  that  the  beginning  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  material  are  much  better  learned  than  the  center 
portion. 

The  foregoing  disadvantages  of  the  whole-method  of  learn- 
ing are  overcome  by  the  '*  mediating-procedure,"  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  the  whole-method  and  of  the  part- 
method.  In  this  procedure  the  material  is  divided  into  parts 
according  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  context,  and  the  parts 
are  marked  off  by  a  stroke.  In  reading,  the  learner  pauses 
for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  each  section,  but  he  does  not 
return  to  the  beginning;  instead,  he  continues  to  read  through 
to  the  end.  The  pauses  enable  the  attention  to  return  to  the 
task  with  increased  vigor, — while,  at  the  same  time,  retro- 
gressive, inhibitor}'  associations  are  prevented.  The  parts  of 
special  difficulty  are  learned  by  themselves,  and  then  the  whole 
series  is  read  again,  until  the  entire  context  is  uniformly 
memorized. 

Ebert  and  Meumann  (11)  in  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments with  nonsense  syllables  compared  the  relative  values  of 
the  whole-,  the  part-,  and  the  mediating-procedures.  They 
came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

a — Each  one  of  the  old  methods  has  its  characteristic  strong 
and  weak  points : 

(i)  The  whole-method  is  bad  because  it  permits  a  weak- 
ening of  attention  at  the  center  of  the  material ;  it  is  good 
because  it  forms  associations  only  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  will  be  needed  in  reproduction. 
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(2)  The  weakness  of  the  part-method  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  allows  the  formation  of  irrelevant  associations ;  its  strength 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  attention  is  renewed  and  invigor- 
ated at  the  beginning  of  each  part. 

b — The  mediating-method  combines  the  advantages  of  the 
whole  and  the  part  methods  and  avoids  their  respective  dis- 
advantages. 


6.     The  Distributions  of  Repetitions  in  Memgrizinc 
"  Jost's  Law  " 

Another  important  factor  in  economical  learning  is  that 
of  the  distribution  or  concentration  of  the  repetitions.  Is  it 
more  advantageous  to  learn  the  whole  material  at  one  sitting 
or  to  spread  the  repetitions  over  several  sittings?  In  an 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  several  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  performed. 

Ebbinghaus  (5)  used  series  of  nonsense  syllables,  and  found 
that  when  the  repetitions  were  distributed  over  three  days, 
each  series  was  learned  in  thirty-eight  repetitions,  while  learn- 
ing a  series  at  a  single  sitting  required  sixty-eight  repetitions. 
It  does  not  appear  from  this  experiment,  however,  what  the 
effect  was  upon  the  factor  of  retention. 

A.  Jost  (3)  investigated  this  problem  more  in  detail.  His 
primary  object  was  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  distri- 
bution of  repetitions  upon  the  permanence  and  accuracy  of 
retention.  In  one  case  he  employed  thirty  consecutive  repe- 
titions in  the  learning  of  a  series  of  syllables ;  in  another  case, 
upon  a  similar  series,  he  employed  ten  repetitions  on  each  of 
three  successive  days.  The  accuracy  of  retention  was  tested 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  learning. 
The  results  demonstrated  that  the  syllables  learned  with  dis- 
tributed repetitions  were  retained  better  than  those  learned 
with  the  same  number  of  accumulated  repetitions. 

After  several  other  experiments  which  gave  similar  results, 
he  enunciated  his  famous  "  Law  of  the  Age  of  Associations," 
known  since  as  "Jost's  Law."  This  states  (3.  p.  157): 
"  When  two  associations  are  of  like  strength,  but  of  unlike 
age,  repetition  increases  the  strength  of  the  older  more  than 
of  the  younger  associations.  When  two  associations  are  of 
equal  strength,  but  unlike  age,  the  younger  fades  more  rapidly 
than  the  older."  Stating  this  more  concretely:  If  I  have 
learned  two  poems  equally  well,  one  having  been  learned  some 
time  before  the  other,  a  given  number  of  repetitions  will  fix 
the  first  poem  in  my  mind  more  firmly  than  the  second.  Also 
a  month  from  now  I  shall  be  better  able  to  recall  the  poem 
learned  first  (3). 
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Meumann  (lo,  p.  267)  repeated  Jost's  experiments,  and 
found  his  conclusions  generally  correct.  With  smaller  and 
easier  material,  however,  he  found  it  was  better  to  accumulate 
the  repetitions  until  memorization  was  complete. 

D.  0.  Lyon  (9)  also  performed  several  experiments  in  this 
connection.  His  subject  was  himself,  and  his  material  was 
nonsense-syllables,  poetry,  digits,  and  prose.  His  experiments 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen  months.  He  used  two  meth- 
ods of  learning:  the  "continuous"  method  by  which  all  the 
material  was  learned  at  one  sitting;  and  the  "  once-per-day  " 
method  by  which  he  repeated  his  learning  once  every  day. 
For  example,  on  May  i,  1908,  he  memorized  eight  nonsense 
syllables,  keeping  a  record  of  the  time  spent.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  memorized  a  four-line  stanza  of  poetry. 
On  May  4th  a  similar  set  of  nonsense-syllables  was  read  once, 
and  then  laid  aside  for  re-reading  the  next  morning.  On  the 
evening  of  May  4th  a  four-line  stanza  of  poetry,  similar  to 
the  one  learned  on  May  ist,  was  read  through  once.  Later 
he  increased  the  length  of  the  series  and  the  number  of  the 
stanzas.  He  guarded  his  experiment  from  error  by  perform- 
ing no  other  memory  work  during  this  period,  by  reading  no 
other  nonsense  syllables  or  poetry. 

After  an  excellent  graphic  presentation  of  his  results,  he 
concludes :  i — by  the  "  once-per-day  "  method  a  long  passage 
or  set  of  nonsense  syllables  is  learned  in  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  as  a  short  passage  or  set  of  syllables.  2 — In  so 
far  as  poetry  and  prose  are  concerned,  one  method  is  as 
economical  as  the  other  if  we  consider  only  the  time  spent;  if 
we  consider  the  tenacity  of  the  impression  the  "  once-per-day  " 
method  is  far  superior.  3 — In  the  case  of  nonsense  material 
and  digits  there  is  considerable  saving  of  time  by  the  "  once- 
per-day  "  method. 

Jost's  Law  is  of  great  pedagogical  significance.  When  the 
learner  has  extensive  material  to  learn,  he  must  not  attempt 
to  master  it  by  accumulating  the  repetitions  at  one  sitting. 
The  repetitions  must  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.  It 
may  be  objected  that  distributing  the  repetitions  results  in  a 
wasting  of  time  and  energy,  because  the  "  warming-up  "  pro- 
cess, necessary  at  the  beginning  of  a  task  must  be  often  re- 
peated. While  we  must  admit  this  shortcoming,  we  must 
remember  that  economy  of  time  and  energy  are  not  the  sole 
factors  in  economical  memorization.  What  we  desire  above 
all  is  accuracy  and  permanence  of  retention,  and  this  can 
be  obtained  only  by  distributing  the  repetitions.  The  fact  that 
the  learner  can  reproduce  a  certain  amount  of  material  imme- 
diately after  learning  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  able  to 
retain   it   permanently    and    accurately.     Experiments    have 
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proved  just  the  contrary.  It  is  only  when  the  learning  has 
been  extended  over  a  considerable  time,  and  the  associations 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  fixed,  that  we  may  expect 
reliability  in  retention  (3,  p.  158).  An  additional  advantage 
of  distributed  learning  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  lessens  fatigue. 

7.     The  Relation  Between  Length  of  Material  and 
Difficulty  in  Memorization 

We  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  that  exists 
between  length  of  material  and  difficulty  in  memorization. 

In  this  field  also,  Ebbinghaus  (5)  was  a  pioneer.  He  per- 
formed many  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables  and  then 
formulated  the  following  law :  "  Difficulty  in  memorization 
does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  with  increase  in  the 
amount  of  material,  but  larger  groups  or  greater  masses  of 
material  require  a  disproportionately  greater  number  of  repe- 
titions "  (10,  p.  275). 

This  conclusion  has  been  disputed  by  Meumann,  Radosavl- 
jevich,  and  others.  In  an  excellent  article  by  D.  O.  Lyon 
(9)  the  data  of  several  experiments  on  this  point  are  pre- 
sented. 

Relation  Between  Length  of  Material  and  Difficulty 
IN  Memorization 


Table  C 

Table  D 

Table  E 

Table  F 

Table  G 

Meumann 

and  Rad- 

osavljevich 

Ebbinghaus 

Henmon 

Henmon 

D.  0.  Lyon 

Self 

as 

subject 

Self 

as 

subject 

Self 

as 

subject 

Average  of  3 

expt's  on  1 

subject 

Average  of  1 

expt.  on  14 

subjects 

No.      No. 

of        of 

Syl.     Rep. 

No.      No. 
of        of 
Syl.     Rep. 

No.      No. 
of        of 
Syl.     Rep. 

No.      No. 
of        of 
Syl.     Rep. 

No.       No. 
of         of 
Syl.      Rep. 

8          5 

7          1 

10          7 

10        13 

10        144 

12        10 

12        17 

12          8 

12        14 

20        138 

14          8 

14        15 

16        17 

16        30 

16         9 

16        15 

18        21 

18        11 

18         16 

20        14 

20        19 

24        30 

24        44 

24        13 

24         16 

36        55 

30        20 

30        26 

40        174 
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According  to  this  table,  we  see  that  in  the  experiments  of 
Ebbinghaus  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  number  of  repeti- 
tions with  the  increase  in  number  of  syllables.  According  to 
Meumann  there  is  a  relative  decrease,  a  conclusion  borne  out 
by  the  other  experiments. 

Henmon  also  experimented  with  meaningful  material,  using 
stanzas  of  "  In  Memoriam."  He  used  three  subjects.  His 
results  follow: 

Number  of  Repetitions 


Stanzas 

Words 

H 

D 

P 

1 

28 

3 

3 

4 

2 

56 

5 

6 

7 

3 

84 

6 

9 

10 

4 

112 

7 

11 

12 

5 

140 

9 

14 

14 

D.  O.  Lyon  likewise  experimented  with  poetr>'  of  the  kind 
of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  obtaining  the  following  results : 

Number  of  Repetitions 


Stanzas 

Words 

G 

Af 

2 

60 

7 

5 

5 

150 

17 

14 

10 

300 

19 

16 

25 

750 

22 

16 

50 

1500 

30 

23 

Henmon  also  performed  an  experiment,  using  prose  from 
the  essays  of  Huxley  and  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  follow- 
ing were  his  results : 


No.  of  Words 

No.  of  Repetitions 

Approximate  Time 

100 

6.4 

3.2min. 

200 

7.3 

7.3  min. 

300 

7.0 

10.5  min. 

The  foregoing  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  conclusion 
of  Ebbinghaus  is  not  sound,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  a  relative  decrease  in  expenditure  of  energy  with  increase 
in  the  amount  of  learning  material.  With  unpracticed  learners 
Ebbinghaus'  conclusion  has  more  validity  (lo,  p.  275),  but 
with  practiced  learners  it  is  found  that  a  little  more  work 
added  to  a  task  does  not  demand  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy  as  if  the  added  work  had  to  be  done  by  itself.  Meu- 
mann's  explanation  (10,  p.  275)  is  that  proper  orientation 
and  adaptation  is  already  established  and  the  additional  ma- 
terial benefits  thereby. 
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8.    The  Influence  of  Re-learning  upon  Forgetting 

In  our  investigation  of  retention  as  one  of  the  factors  in 
economical  learning,  the  question  naturally  arises :  What  is 
the  relation  between  permanent  retention  and  re-learning;  in 
other  words,  What  influence  does  re-learning  exert  upon  the 
process  of  forgetting? 

We  again  find  in  Ebbinghaus  (5)  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem.  His  subject  was  himself;  his  material  was  nonsense 
syllables.  His  procedure  follows :  He  memorized  many  series 
of  nonsense  syllables,  thirteen  in  each  series.  He  usually 
learned  eight  series  in  succession.  Each  series  was  learned 
until  one  perfect  recitation  was  possible.  Then  it  was  re- 
learned  after  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  one  hour,  and  thirty- 
one  days.  At  each  re-learning  he  recorded  the  time  expended 
and  the  time  saved,  and  employed  these  as  the  measure  of 
forgetting  up  to  that  point. 

His  results  indicated  that  forgetting  is  rapid  at  first,  and 
then  proceeds  more  and  more  slowly.  The  loss  at  the  end  of 
one  hour  was  one-half;  at  the  end  of  nine  hours  about  two- 
thirds  ;  at  the  end  of  six  days  it  was  three-fourths ;  and  at 
the  end  of  one  month  it  was  four-fifths.  From  his  results 
Ebbinghaus  plotted  his  famous  Curve  of  Forgetting :  "  For- 
getting progresses  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  logarithm  of  the  time." 

Several  objections  may  be  made  to  the  validity  of  the  above 
investigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  subject  was  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  his  range  was  too  narrow  to  give  him  a 
foundation  for  accurate  judgment.  Secondly,  he  recorded 
only  the  time  expended  and  the  time  saved.  He  omitted  to 
take  into  account  the  factors  of  number  of  repetitions  and 
tenacity  of  retention. 

These  objections  would  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  significance  of  Ebbinghaus'  "  curve,"  were  his 
conclusions  not  further  disturbed  by  the  results  of  succeeding 
experimentation. 

Radosavljevich  repeated  the  experiments  of  Ebbinghaus, 
using  twenty-seven  subjects.  He  found  that  forgetting  by  no 
means  proceeds  as  rapidly  at  the  beginning  as  Ebbinghaus 
claimed.  A  comparison  between  their  results  taken  from  Meu- 
mann  (10,  p.  333)  reveals  this  very  clearly: 
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Number  of 

Length  of  interval 

Difference 

experiments 

between  learning 

Per  cent 

in  favor 

performed  by 

and  re-leaming 

forgotten 

of  Rados. 

Rados. 

Ebb. 

Rados.      Ebb. 

1 

24 

5  min. 

2.5 

2 

24 

12 

20  min.  (Ebb.  19) 

11.4        41.8 

^^.'4 

3 

24 

16 

60  min.  (Ebb.  63) 

29.3        55.8 

—26.5 

4 

24- 

12 

480  min.  (Ebb.  525) 

52.6        64.2 

—11.6 

5 

47 

26 

1  day 

32.2        66.3 

—34.1 

6 

26 

26 

2  days 

39.1        72.2 

—33.1 

7 

20 
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In  connection  with  the  same  problem  Radosavljevich  made 
the  following  investigation  (13,  p.  328) :  Two  series  of  eight 
lines  of  poetry,  comprising  about  ninety  syllables,  were  learned 
to  the  point  of  two  perfect  recitations.  One  series  was  re- 
learned  after  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes,  the  saving  of 
time  being  96  per  cent.  After  an  interval  of  sixty  minutes  the 
other  series  was  re-learned,  the  saving  here  being  81  per  cent. 

From  his  experiments  Radosavljevich  concludes  that  the 
amount  of  forgetting  which  occurs  for  a  time  after  the  learner 
has  given  a  first  perfect  recitation  is  almost  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  elapsed  interval ;  and  that  not  until 
some  time  later  is  there  a  more  rapid  progress  of  forgetting; 
this  again  being  followed  by  a  gradually  decreasing  rate. 

The  deductions  of  Radosavljevich  have  been  borne  out  by 
subsequent  investigation,  and  are  in  accord  with  our  every- 
day experience.  If  our  memory  behaved  as  Ebbinghaus  ex- 
plained, it  would  be  very  untrustworthy  indeed. 


9.     Significant  Learning — "  Memorial  Aids  " 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  investigations  in  the 
field  of  significant  learning,  and  here  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  certain  factors  not  present  in  purely  mechanical  memoriza- 
tion. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  an  important  element  in  signifi- 
cant learning  is  the  kind  of  material.  This  as  was  pointed 
out  above  may  be  relatively  incoherent  (such  as  synonyms, 
dates),  or  wholly  coherent.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  again 
subdivide  into  prose  and  poetry,  and  consider  also  whether 
the  context  is  relatively  abstract  or  concrete,  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  it  deals  with  description,  narration,  etc. 

Another  new  element  in  significant  learning  is  the  "  types 
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of  memorization,"  by  which  is  meant  that  in  studying  exten- 
sive material  some  learners  remember  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  sensory  elements  in  the  context,  others  by  means  of  the 
logical  elements. 

These  problems  present  opportunities  for  interesting  ex- 
ploration in  the  field  of  significant  memorization.  Yet  the 
investigations  here,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
the  conditions,  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

The  work  of  Ebert,  of  Meumann,  and  of  Kraemer  is  alone 
important  in  this  field.  First  these  investigators  discovered 
the  "  types  of  memorization."  They  found  that  learners 
choose  "  corner-stones "  of  retention ;  that  for  the  logical 
learner  these  consist  of  those  portions  of  the  context  from 
which  the  rest  logically  depend,  while  for  the  verbal  learner 
these  "  corner-stones "  are  chiefly  the  visual  and  auditory 
elements  of  the  text,  the  length  of  words  and  sentences,  the 
sounds  of  words,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sounds,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words,  and  the  like.  With  the  first  class  it  was 
found  that  the  logical  elements  were  of  primary  importance, 
the  verbal  elements  playing  an  auxiliary  role,  whereas  with 
the  second  class  the  conditions  were  reversed,  the  sensory 
elements  taking  the  prominent  place,  while  the  significance  of 
the  context  was  only  of  secondary  importance. 

In  investigating  this  problem  Ebert  and  Meumann  used 
stanzas  from  Schiller's  "  Zerstorung  von  Orleans,"  and 
selected  portions  from  a  translation  of  Locke's  "  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding."  Kraemer's  material  cov- 
ered a  wider  field,  embracing  excerpts  from  Locke,  and  from 
Hume,  passages  from  a  narrative  poem  by  Kleist,  and  selec- 
tions  from   Mau,    Schmeil,   and   Hertwig. 

The  learners  in  each  case  were  asked  to  describe  their 
ways  of  beginning  to  learn,  and  their  introspective  reports 
were   supplemented   by  objective   determinations. 

The  above  investigations  and  others  along  the  same  line 
have  led  to  several  pedagogically  significant  conclusions  (lo, 
p.  297): 

a — For  coherent,  meaningful,  material  the  chief  "  memorial 
aid  "  is  the  understanding  of  the  logical  context.  Since  this 
is  so,  the  teacher  must  use  every  means  possible  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  understand  the  material. 

b— The  ideas  and  modes  of  expression  with  which  the 
pupil  is  already  familiar  should  be  the  "  corner-stones  "  upon 
which  to  erect  the  memory  process.  Therefore,  the  teacher 
should  help  the  pupil  to  discover  the  familiar  elements  in  the 
context. 

c — The  factors  which  serve  as  chief  supports  of  the  process 
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of  learning  are  of  three  sorts:  (a)  When  the  material  is  a 
description  of  tangible  objects  or  of  concrete  situations,  the 
learner's  chief  aid  is  picturing  them  as  concretely  as  possible. 
To  this  end  pictures,  objects,  and  the  like  are  of  great  service, 
(b)  When  the  memory  material  is  of  a  narrative  character, 
the  learner's  chief  aid  is  in  the  temporal  relations, — the 
sequence  of  events,  their  duration,  etc.  (c)  When  the  con- 
text is  of  an  expository  or  of  an  argumentative  nature,  the 
learner's  chief  aid  is  in  the  logical  relations. 

Besides  these  primary  '*  aids,"  there  are  secondary  supports 
to  learning,  such  as  sentence-structure,  rhythm,  rime,  tempo; 
as  well  as  certain  hindrances,  such  as  extremely  long  sentences, 
a  succession  of  short  sentences,  interpolated  words,  fatigue, 
and  the  like.  Rhythm  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  memorizing  of  poetry.  It  exercises  an  exhilarat- 
ing effect  upon  the  learner,  and  thus  produces  an  emotional 
state  favorable  to  effective  learning  (lo,  p.  309). 

Kraemer  was  also  instrumental  in  discovering  learners' 
"  attitudes  "  or  modes  of  distributing  the  attention,  and  the 
influence  of  these  "  attitudes  "  upon  the  memory  process  and 
product.  He  found  that  some  learners  adjust  themselves  to 
the  content  as  such,  others  to  the  form  as  such,  and  still 
others  to  both  form  and  content  together. 

It  was  found  to  be  disadvantageous  to  distribute  the  atten- 
tion over  both  form  and  content  at  the  same  time, — because 
such  distribution  resulted  in  a  purposeless  expenditure  of 
energ}-,  now  centering  upon  one  thing,  now  upon  the  other,  in 
the  end  producing  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the  learner.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  that  the  teacher  should  call  to  the 
pupil's  attention  the  significance  of  his  "  attitude  "  and  warn 
him  against  attending  to  form  and  content  at  the  same  time. 

10.     The  Influence  of  the  Emotional  Attitude  upon 
Memorial  Activity 

The  conditions  of  economical  learning  which  we  have  above 
indicated  are  mainly  objective.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
subjective  conditions  of  learning  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  but  the  scope  of  this  presentation  will  not  permit  such 
consideration  at  length.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this 
subject  without  taking  up  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
learner's  emotional  attitude  or  will  upon  memorial  activity. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  mind  attends  best  to  that 
which  pleases  it.  If  the  learner  is  presented  with  material 
which  is  directly  or  indirectly  pleasant  to  him,  his  memorial 
activity  will  be  favorably  stimulated ;  while,  converselv.  if 
the  material  offered  has  no  appeal,  the  memory  process  will 
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be  retarded.  From  this  follows,  as  a  corollary,  the  necessity 
of  eliminating,  during  the  learning  period,  all  factors  that  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  learner,  such  as  lack  of 
understanding,  fear  of  not  making  progress,  and  the  like. 
The  teacher's  duty  here  is  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  condi- 
tions of  learning,  the  difficulties  that  he  will  have  to  encounter, 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  those  difficulties.  This  pro- 
cedure will  interest  the  pupil  and  induce  him  to  exert  his  will 
to  tide  him  over  the  periods  of  depression.  In  this  way  the 
efficiency  of  his  learning  will  be  greatly  increased. 

II.     Formal  Memory  Training — Its  Place  in  the 
Curriculum 

In  the  pedagogical  study  of  memorization  the  question  will 
naturally  be  asked :  Can  memory,  in  general,  be  trained  or 
improved,  and,  if  it  can,  shall  we  incorporate  into  the  school 
curriculum  such  formal  memory  training? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the  outset,  that  the  memory  of 
school-children  is  very  poor.  Bolton  (2)  experimented  with 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  found  that  their 
memory  ability  was  very  low,  and  that  while  it  improved  as 
they  grew  older,  this  improvement  depended  upon  age  rather 
than  upon  intelligence. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  general  memory  training  is 
possible,  we  must  examine  the  work  of  Dearborn,  Winch, 
Sleight,  James,  and  Ebert  and  Meumann. 

Dearborn  (13),  after  experimenting  with  learning  the  Eng- 
lish meanings  of  French  and  German  words,  and  with  stanzas 
of  poetry,  concluded  that  memory  for  all  sorts  of  material 
can  be  markedly  improved  in  the  case  of  all  except  consid- 
erably practiced  learners. 

Winch  (15),  who  tested  the  ability  of  thirty-six  school- 
children to  hold  in  regular  order  in  their  minds  twelve  con- 
sonants, found  that  this  ability  improved  very  rapidly  with 
practice.  He  also  showed,  in  an  experiment  with  groups  of 
girls  averaging  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  practice  in  the 
learning  of  poetry  transfers  to  the  learning  of  history,  and 
that  memory  for  geography  was  also  greatly  improved  by 
practice  in  poetry.  Experimenting  with  boys  and  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  he  found  that  practice  in  mechanical 
learning  improved  rational  learning.  As  a  result  of  his  ex- 
periments Winch  concluded  (10,  p.  356):  "Training  which 
is  acquired  through  the  memorizing  of  one  sort  of  subject- 
matter  may  be  transferred  to  the  memorizing  of  other  sorts 
of  subject-matter  whose  nature  is  certainly  diverse  from  the 
first." 
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Sleight  (12)  who  experimented  with  adults  and  used  as 
his  material  dates,  nonsense  syllables,  prose,  and  poetry, 
found  the  following  improvements,  expressed  each  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  variability  of  the  function  in  question  in  the 
group  in  question :  Dates  3 ;  Nonsense  Syllables  66 ;  Poetry 
14:  Prose  (literal)  35;  Prose  (substance)  16. 

James  (13),  also  found  improvement  when  he  measured  the 
ability  to  memorize  one  kind  of  verse  before  and  after  a  fixed 
amount  of  training  with  a  different  kind  of  verse. 

Ebert  and  ^Meumann  (10,  p.  358),  tried  to  measure  the 
influence  of  "  training  series  "  of  nonsense  syllables  upon  the 
memorization  of  series  of  numbers,  series  of  letters,  other 
series  of  nonsense  syllables,  series  of  unrelated  words,  series 
of  visual  forms,  German — Italian  word-pairs,  stanzas  of 
poetry,  and  paragraphs  of  prose. 

Some  of  their  results  follow: 


Repetitions  before            Repetitions  after 

serv< 

irs                           practice                            practice 

(For  the  learning  of  ten  nonsense  syllables) 
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3 

F. 
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4 

M. 

< 
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6 

F. 

24 

7 

S. 

•  43 

6 

Meumann  concludes  ( 10,  p.  359)  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  so  great  an  amount  of  transferred  training  cannot  be 
explained  from  a  mere  acquisition  of  mechanical  devices 
which  aid  in  memorizing;  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  a 
concomitant  training  of  related  functions  of  memory  took 
place." 
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Since  the  above  investigations  are  unanimous  in  demon- 
strating that  formal  memory  training  is  possible,  the  question 
arises:    Shall  we  introduce  it  into  the  class-room? 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  objection  that  the  school 
curriculum  of  to-day  is  already  greatly  overcrowded,  and 
therefore  any  further  additions  are  impossible.  We  may 
overcome  this  objection  by  introducing  formal  memory  train- 
ing under  the  following  limitations  :  (a)  the  "  training  "  ma- 
terial should  be  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  class-room ; 
(b)  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  learner. 

12.    Summary  of  Chief  Pedagogical  Conclusions  in 
Memorization 

_  With  the  above  brief  survey  of  the  field  of  memorial  inves- 
tigation we  are  prepared  to  summarize  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  of  significance  for  the  teacher. 

a — We  have  first  of  all  seen  that  the  general  practice  of 
leaving  actual  memorization  to  the  unguided  efforts  of  the 
child  results  in  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 
Children  are  not  conscious  of  the  steps  in  systematic  study, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  their  efforts  are  often  misdirected,  and 
lead  to  no  useful  end  (4),  The  teacher's  province  is  then, 
to  let  the  pupil  into  the  secret;  to  give  him  an  efficient  tech- 
nique of  learning.  In  this  way  not  only  will  there  result  a 
saving  of  time  and  energy  but  the  emotional  and  volitional 
state  of  the  pupil,  an  important  consideration  in  all  learning, 
will  be  very  favorably  affected. 

b — We  have  also  determined  that  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ideational  type  of  the 
learner.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  discover  the  ''  types  " 
of  his  pupils,  and  indicate  to  each  the  peculiar  behavior  of 
his  type,  its  advantages  and  shortcomings,  how^  to  use  the  one 
and  overcome  the  other. 

c — In  the  matter  of  actual  presentation  for  memorial  pur- 
poses it  has  been  shown  that  the  "  whole-method  "  of  learning 
is  most  advantageous,  if  we  consider  the  factors  of  time, 
energy,  and  retention ;  that  in  cases  where  the  material  is 
particularly  difficult  the  "  mediating-procedure "  should  be 
ernployed.  In  the  same  connection  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  is  unwise  for  the  learner  to  attempt  recall  until  his  material 
is  thoroughly  learned,  because  such  premature  testing  causes 
confused  and   inaccurate  associations. 

d — Further  we  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tributing our  memorial  activity,  explaining  that  one  repro- 
duction without  error  is  not  a  guarantee  of  permanent  reten- 
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tion,  but  that  in  order  to  obtain  such  retention  we  must  allow 
mechanical,  distributed,   repetition. 

e — As  part  of  the  technique  of  memorization  with  which 
every  pupil  should  be  endowed,  we  have  indicated  the  use 
of  memorial  ''  aids,"  conducive  to  speedy  apprehension  and 
accurate  retention;  showing  that  with  significant  material 
these  "  aids  "consist  primarily  in  a  logical  apprehension  of  the 
context  (4).  This  apprehension  can  be  indirectly  effected  if 
the  teacher,  while  questioning  the  pupils  in  regard  to  a  passage, 
should  require  answers  in  the  exact  words  of  the  context  (6). 
Pupils  should  also  be  shown  the  importance  of  their  "  atti- 
tudes," should  be  warned  against  distributing  their  attention 
over  both  form  and  content  at  once,  and  should  be  instructed 
to  learn  slowly  and  accurately  at  first,  then  gradually  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  reading  and  learning. 

f — It  has  also  been  made  clear  that  formal  memory  train- 
ing is  possible,  and  that  its  introduction,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, into  the  school  curriculum  will  prove  of  great  value. 

13.     Problems  for  Future  Investigation 

So  much  for  the  chief  pedagogical  conclusions  which  have 
been  derived  from  previous  experimentation.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  this  field  has  been  entirely  exploited. 
There  are  to  our  way  of  thinking  several  important  problems 
which  are  still  open  to  investigation.  These  problems  may 
be  divided  into  primary  problems  and  secondary  problems. 

Chief  among  the  former  is  the  question  of  the  suitability 
of  the  school  memorization  material  to  the  nature  of  the  child. 
How  do  the  so-called  "  memory-gems  "  appeal  to  the  pupil ; 
which  does  he  like  and  which  does  he  dislike? 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  essential  to  investigate  chil- 
dren's tastes  in  literature.  According  to  Gardner  (7)  who 
took  up  this  matter,  children's  literary  tastes  are,  from  literary, 
moral,  and  aesthetic  points  of  view,  very  poor.  Yet  he  showed 
that  they  are  capable  of  improvement  and  modification. 

In  discussing  the  suitability  of  memory  material  to  the  child, 
we  must  again  remember  the  psychological  law  that  the  mind 
attends  with  best  results  to  that  which  gives  it  pleasure.  If, 
therefore,  we  offer  the  child  a  content  that  appeals  to  him, 
his  memorial  process  will  be  favorably  affected,  while  if  we 
present  content  that  has  no  appeal  we  introduce  a  retarding 
influence. 

The  question  now  presents  itself:  What  factors  can  aid 
us  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  memorial  material  to 
the  child?  Two  that  may  be  suggested  are:  the  child's  age, 
and  the  child's  intelligence. 
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Bagley  (i)  has  determined  that  there  are  three  stages  in 
the  child's  apprehension  of  material:  (a)  During  the  transi- 
tion stage,  from  six  to  eight  years,  the  mental  characteristics 
are  not  strictly  rational.  In  this  stage  words  have  little 
meaning  unless  they  are  definitely  associated  with  concrete 
images,  (b)  During  the  formative  stage,  from  eight  to  twelve, 
children's  interests  still  center  largely  in  the  objective  rather 
than  in  the  subjective.  Concrete  imagery  is  still  essential. 
There  is  no  understanding  of  the  symbolical,  (c)  During 
the  adolescent  stage,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
logical  faculty.  The  new  social  interests,  the  strong  emotions 
and  high  aspirations  that  characterize  this  period  make  neces- 
sary an  appeal  to  the  symbolic  and  the  ideal. 

It  is  clear,  if  we  admit  the  above  characteristics  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  child's  mental  development,  that  we 
must  carefully  choose  memorial  material  that  will  appeal  to 
the  child  in  whatever  period  of  development  he  happens  to  be. 
"  Memory  Gems  "  for  children  in  the  first  stage  must  differ 
materially  in  content  and  in  method  of  presentation  from  those 
offered  to  children  in  the  second  and  third  stages.  Where  the 
content  has  no  appeal  to  the  child  he  becomes  indifferent  to 
the  end  in  view,  because  it  has  no  relation  to  his  aptitudes 
and  motives   (i6). 

In  this  relation  we  must  also  consider  the  question,  some- 
times overlooked,  as  to  what  our  aim  is  in  having  children 
memorize  literature.  Is  it  to  stimulate  their  intelligence,  or 
arouse  the  feelings?  If  our  aim  is  to  arouse  the  feelings  and 
this  is  the  primary  aim  of  literature  (6),  we  must  choose 
material  that  abounds  in  vivid  mental  imagery ;  and  we  must 
so  present  this  material  that  it  will  exercise  an  intense  emo- 
tional appeal.  To  choose  memory  matter  for  the  young  ele- 
mentary-school child  because  it  has  moral  or  ethical  signifi- 
cance is  to  err  in  two  directions :  i — by  appealing  to  rational 
faculties  which  are  not  present ;  2 — by  failing  to  recognize  the 
true  function  of  poetry,  namely,  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
and  arouse  the  feelings. 

Among  the  secondary  problems  which  still  require  solution 
is  the  matter  of  class-learning  versus  individual  learning.  It 
is  usually  contended  that  in  class-learning  there  is  a  certain 
social  incentive,  an  esprit  de  corps,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  learning  process.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive 
to  determine  just  what  relation  exists  between  these  two 
methods. 

Again,  future  investigation  should  discover  the  connection 
between  learning  in  school  and  learning  at  home,  discussing 
the  aiding  and  hindering  influences  in  each  case. 
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The  question  of  visual  as  against  auditory  presentation  has 
not  yet  been  fully  decided.  Meumann  (lo,  p.  270)  suggests 
that  some  further  experimentation  is  necessary  to  clear  up  this 
matter. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  in  litera- 
ture memorization  in  our  elementary  schools  is  too  often  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  experimental  study  of  memorization.  A  closer  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  teachers  with  the  important  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  field  is  to  be  earnestly  recommended. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MAKING  OF 

A  SCALE  FOR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF 

READING  ABILITY* 


By  Arthur  S.  Otis,  A.  M.,  Stanford  University 


Summary. 

In  this  article  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  constitutes 
"  reading  ability  "  for  purposes  of  measurement,  a  few  repre- 
sentative examples  of  present  "  reading  scales  "  are  examined 
and  the  statements  of  their  authors  noted  in  order  to  show 
the  diversity  of  conceptions  regarding  "  reading  ability."  A 
definition  of  "  reading  ability  "  assumed  to  be  the  most  proper 
is  then  formulated.  The  reading  act  is  then  analyzed  in  order 
to  determine  what  elements  or  factors  governing  the  whole 
reading  complex  constitute  reading  ability  per  se  according 
to  the  definition.  Having  settled  upon  these,  an  outline  of  a 
scale  is  presented  which  is  believed  to  test  abilities  closely 
approximating  those  defined  as  constituting  the  essence  of 
reading  ability.  The  character  of  an  investigation  necessary 
to  perfect  such  a  scale  is  suggested. 

Consideration  of  some  present  reading  scales. 

In  surveying  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  measure- 
ment of  reading  ability,  one  is  led  by  the  marked  dissimilarity 
of  the  various  so-called  tests  of  reading  ability,  to  ask :  What 
is  reading  ability?  In  so  far  as  the  scales  bear  the  title  of 
reading  scales  they  are  evidently  competing  for  the  stamp 
of  genuineness  as  the  measure  of  that  ability  which  is  most 
fittingly  called  reading  ability.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
choice  must  be  made  between  them,  since,  as  will  be  shown, 
two  tests  called  reading  tests  may  be  found  which  measure 
abilities  having  almost  no  elements  in  common. 

It  is  entirely  possible  from  another  point  of  view  to  think 
of  each  scale,  regardless  of  its  name,  as  measuring  some 
ability  which  is  well  worth  measuring  as  a  component  part 
of  reading  ability  or  an  ability  of  which  reading  ability  is 
a  component  part. 

From  either  point  of  view,  however,  in  order  to  eflFect  a 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy  E.  Davidson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Stanford  University,  for  many  helpful  criticisms 
and  suggestions  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  careful  psychological  analysis  both  of  the  reading  act 
and  of  the  present  tests,  to  settle  upon  a  working  definition 
of  reading  ability  which  is  in  accordance  with  customary 
usage,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
that  variable  which  we  shall  call  reading  ability  and  the 
variables  which  the  present  scales  measure.  A  beginning 
may  be  made  by  examining  some  of  the  present  reading  tests 
and  the  statements  of  the  authors  concerning  the  fundamental 
conceptions  upon  which  their  construction  was  based  in  order 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  just  what  each  measures. 

Thorndike  (17)  says  (p.  i)  :  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
number  of  the  Record  to  report  some  of  the  results  of  work 
toward  the  construction  of  scales  for  the  measurement  of 
ability  to  read. 

Any  progress  toward  measuring  how  well  a  child 
can  read  with  something  of  the  objectivity,  precision,  com- 
mensurability  and  convenience  which  characterize  our  meas- 
urements of  how  tall  he  is,  .  .  .  would  be  of  great  help 
in  grading,  promoting,  testing  the  value  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  in  every  other  case  where  we  need  to  know,  ourselves, 
and  to  inform  others,  how  well  an  individual  or  a  class  or 
a  school  population  can  read." 

The  '*  scales  for  the  measurement  of  the  ability  to  read  " 
described  in  the  Record  are  respectively  a  "  Scale  for  Extent 
or  Range  of  Visual  Vocabulary  "  and  'A  Scale  for  Measuring 
the  Understanding  of  Sentences  and  Paragraphs." 

The  "Thorndike  Reading  Scale  A,  Visual  Vocabulary" 
requires  that  the  child  indicate  whether  each  of  the  following 
words  is  the  name  of  a  flower,  animal,  boy,  game,  or  book,  etc. 

4.  camel,  samuel,  kind,  lily,  cruel. 

5.  cowardly,  dominoes,  kangaroo,  pansy,  tennis. 


II.  armadillo,  ignorance,  philanthropic. 

Pupils  are  ordinarily  allowed  to  take  all  the  time  they  need 
for  completing  this  test  so  that  it  is  plainly,  as  Thorndike 
calls  it.  a  "  scale  for  measuring  the  ability  of  a  pupil  to  know 
the  meanings  of  single  words. seen."  The  general  method  of 
scoring  is  roughly  to  give  credit  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  words  correctly  categorized. 

Thorndike's  Scale  Alpha,  For  Measuring  the  Understanding 
of  Sentences,  begins:  (Set  a)  "Read  this  and  then  write 
the  answers.    Read  it  again  as  often  as  you  need  to." 

"  John  had  two  brothers  who  were  both  tall.  Their  names 
were  Will  and  Fred.  John's  sister  w^ho  was  short  was  named 
Marv.     John  likes  Fred  better  than  either  of  the  others.    All 
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of  these  children  except  Will  had  red  hair.     He  had  brown 
hair. 

1.  Was  John's  sister  tall  or  short? 

2.  How  many  brothers  had  John? 

3.  What  was  his  sister's  name? 

Set  VH,  Difficulty  9 

Read  these  paragraphs  and  then  write  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.    Read  the  paragraph  again  if  you  need  to. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  government  ownership 
of  railways  is  connected  with  the  question  of  rates.  Every 
change  in  rates  means  a  change  in  the  relative  advantages  of 
one  part  of  the  country  as  compared  with  another  part  of 
the  country. 

Under  national  ownership  and  management  of  the  railways 
there  would  be  a  continual  struggle  of  section  with  section 
for  advantageous  rates  and  unless  the  rate  problem  could  be 
worked  out  in  some  simple,  easily  comprehended  w^ay,  which 
would  commend  itself  to  the  public  at  large,  this  struggle  of 
section  wdth  section  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  disastrous. 

1.  What  is  stated  as  the  cause  that  would  produce  section- 
alism ? 

2.  Under  the  present  condition  of  ownership  of  railways, 
in  what  two  ways  does  class  formation  occur  ? 

3 4 5 " 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  just  what  Thorndike  calls  it:  "a 
scale  for  measuring  the  understanding  of  sentences."  It  would 
seem  then  that  "reading  ability"  in  Thorndike's  conception  is 
in  the  main,  the  ability  to  understand  words  and  sentences 
seen.     Let  us  compare  with  this  the  views  of  other  writers. 

Starch  (16)  says  (p.  2):  "From  the  practical  point  of 
view,  we  learn  to  read  in  order  to  obtain  information.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  chief  elements  in  reading  are  (i)  the  com- 
prehension of  the  material  read,  (2)  the  speed  of  reading 
and  (3)  the  correctness  of  the  pronunciation.  The  first  two 
are  the  most  important  so  far  as  reading  strictly  is  concerned, 
.  We  use  silent  rather  than  oral  reading  in  practical 
life." 

Starch  uses  passages  of  from  about  100  to  about  300  words. 
Children  are  allowed  to  read  as  much  of  a  passage  as  possible 
in  30  seconds  and  to  reproduce  as  much  of  the  passage  as 
possible  in  writing  after  the  reading.  The  "  efficiency  in 
reading  "  is  measured  as  an  average  between  the  number  of 
words  per  second  read  and  the  number  of  words  in  the  repro- 
duction which  correctly  reproduce  the  thought  of  the  passage. 
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Thus  we  see  that  Starch's  conception  of  reading  abiHtv  is  the 
abihty  to  read  a  certain  amount  of  a  passage  in  a  certain  time 
and  reproduce  a  certain  amount  of  it.  This  differs  from 
Thorndike's  conception,  among  other  things,  in  introducing 
the  consideration  of  a  time  element  and  the  factor  of  repro- 
duction. 

Kelly  "(12)  says  (p.  27):  "While  it  was  realized  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  test  separately  the  several  elements 
which  compose  this  complex  ability  to  interpret  the  printed 
page,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  prepare  a  measure  with  which 
to  determine  how  children  compare  in  this  complex  ability, 
leaving  for  further  study  the  determining  of  what  constitutes 
the  causes  of  the  differences  found." 

Exercise  No.  i  of  16  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades  of  the 
Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  reads :  '*  I  have  red,  green  and 
yellow  papers  in  my  hand.  If  I  place  the  red  and  green  papers 
on  the  chair,  which  color  do  I  still  have  in  my  hand  ?  ''  Each 
of  the  16  exercises  for  these  grades  is  given  a  "  value."  The 
child  answers  as  many  as  he  can  in  five  minutes  and  his  score 
is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  those  which  he  answers  correctly 
in  that  time. 

Reading  ability  is  thus  defined  by  Kelly  as  the  ability  to 
read  a  certain  number  of  short  paragraphs  in  a  certain  time 
and  comprehend  them  to  a  degree  at  least  sufficient  to  cor- 
rectly answer  certain  specific  questions  (or  execute  certain 
commissions  contingent  upon  certain  comprehension,  etc.). 

Ballard  (i)  says  (p.  153):  "But  comprehension  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  measure;  and  it  presupposes  a  more  rudi- 
mentary ability  which  is  quite  easy  to  measure — the  ability 
to  translate  certain  visual  symbols  into  sounds,  w^hether  those 
sounds  are  actually  produced  or  are  merely  imagined.  This 
is  the  basal  ability — the  sine  quo  non  of  reading — the  step 
which  no  amount  of  intelligence  would  enable  the  reader  to 
dispense  with.  His  intelligence  will  of  course  eke  it  out ;  it 
will  enable  him  to  anticipate  coming  words,  to  respond  to  the 
slightest  cue ;  but  ultimately  his  power  to  read  is  rooted  in  his 
ability  to  translate  symbols  into  sound,  and  this  fundamental 
ability  is  what  I  set  out  to  measure.  It  is  not  the  whole  of 
reading  but  it  is  the  basal  and  indispensable  part  and  it  is 
the  part  which  best  lends  itself  to  exact  measurement. 

The  test  I  adopted  after  some  preliminarj-  experiments  was 
the  following: 

One  Minute  Reading  Test 
is  me  on  at  by  so  us  an  it  or  be  to  as  he  of  in  go  up  am  if  no 
we  my  ox  do  the  and  for  but  him  are  can  she  lot  let  you  not 
was    .    .     .    done  walk  much  loss  seem  went  with  come." 
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Ballard  makes  very  plain  his  conception  of  reading  ability 
as  it  should  be  measured.  He  says  (p.  154)  :  "The  number 
of  words  correctly  read  in  a  minute,  that  is,  the  total  number 
read  minus  the  number  misread — gave  the  score."  As  meas- 
ured by  Ballard's  test  therefore,  reading  ability  is  defined 
to  be  the  ability  to  correctly  pronounce  a  certain  number  of 
two-,  three-,  and  four-letter  words,  most  of  which  are  very 
common,  in  a  certain  time. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character 
and  diversity  of  the  present  tests  of  reading  ability.  Thorn- 
dike's  test  as  one  extreme  and  Ballard's  as  another,  are  seen 
to  have  very  little  in  common. 

Considerations  regarding  the  defining  of  "  reading  ability." 

Before  attempting  to  settle  upon  a  scale  which  might  most 
suitably  be  called  a  reading  scale,  let  us  proceed  as  suggested 
and  formulate  a  definition  of  reading  ability  or  select  from 
the  complex  constituting  the  whole  reading  act  that  element  or 
group  of  elements  which  we  shall  consider  to  be  the  essence 
of  reading  for  purposes  of  measurement.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  do  this  nicely  until  we  have  made  a  careful  psychological 
analysis  of  the  reading  act,  but  as  a  help  in  this  analysis, 
let  us  begin  by  saying  that  as  a  guiding  principle  our  con- 
ception of  the  essence  of  reading  ability  for  purposes  of  meas- 
urement shall  be  that  it  constitutes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  ability  of  an  individual  who,  in  ordinary  usage, 
would  be  said  to  be  unable  to  read  and  that  of  an  individual 
who  would  be  said  to  be  able  to  read.  This  statement  may 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  us  appreciably  toward  the  formu- 
lating of  a  definition,  but  as  will  be  seen  shortly,  superfluous 
as  this  criterion  appears  to  be,  it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
disregarded  by  some  of  the  present  makers  of  reading  scales. 

Let  us  see  then  just  what  constitutes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  ability  of  A,  say  who  '*  can  read  "  and  that  of 
B  who  "  cannot  read,"  this  being  the  "  essence  of  reading." 
Suppose  we  consider  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  I,  No.  2 : 

"  Think  of  the  thickness  of  the  peelings  of  apples  and 
oranges.  Put  a  line  around  the  name  of  the  fruit  having  the 
thinner  peeling. 

apples  oranges " 

No  doubt  he  who  cannot  read  can  '*  think  of  the  thickness  of 
the  peelings  of  apples  and  oranges."  Therefore  this  is  not 
an  essential  difference  between  A  and  B — is  not  part  of  the 
•essence  of  reading.  However,  B  can  discover  that  it  "  says  " 
to  think  of  the  thickness,  etc.,  and  A  cannot,  therefore  some 
element  or  elements  in  the  ability  to  discover  that  it  says  to 
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think  of  the  thickness,  etc.,  constitutes  the  "  essence "  of 
reading  ability.  The  most  obvious  of  these  elements  is  know- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  ability  to  blend  these  into 
familiar  word  sounds.  Presumably  if  A  knew  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  he  would  be  able,  with  sufficient  time,  to  puzzle 
out  the  words  as  spoken  words  and  would  then  be  able  to 
comprehefid  them  as  such.  In  one  sense  then  he  could  be 
considered  as  able  to  read  the  passage.  Knowing  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  would  correspond  to  knowing  the  sounds  of  the 
symbols  of  shorthand  and,  in  a  way,  to  having  committed  to 
memory  the  Morse  Code  alphabet  as  a  beginning  in  the  learn- 
ing of  reading  of  text  in  dots  and  dashes.  Suppose  we  call 
this  first  step  in  learning  to  read  in  any  symbol  system: 
"  learning  the  key  to  the  symbol  system." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  for  practical  purposes,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  reading  ability  between  that  possessed  by 
one  who  has  just  learned  the  key  to  a  symbol  system  and  that 
possessed  by  one  who  has  "  mastered  "  the  art  of  reading  in 
those  symbols.     This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  mastery  of  the  s}Tnbol  system.    When  a  stenographer 
has  learned  by  practice  to  read  shorthand  symbols  so  fluently 
and  easily  that  the  attention  need  be  given  in  only  a  small 
degree  to  the  symbols  as  such  and  so  may  be  devoted  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  the  meanings  which  the  symbols  suggest, 
do  we  not  say  that  he  has  mastered  the  reading  of  shorthand  ? 
Now  if  the  subject  matter  be  so  abstruse  or  unfamiliar  tc 
him  that  he  cannot  understand  it,  we  do  not  say  he  cannot 
read  it.     Neither  do  we  in  the  similar  case  of  reading  print. 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  paragraph  that  nothing  was  said 
regarding  the  degree  of  comprehension.    The  degree  to  which 
we  comprehend  words  (the  degree  to  which  the  meanings  asso- 
ciated with  the  printed  word  symbols  are  rich,  complex,  or 
abstract)   is  a  matter  of  life  experience.     The  difference  be- 
tween the  manner  in  which  the  word,  automobile,  is  apper- 
ceived  or  comprehended  by  him  who  has  merely  seen  auto- 
mobiles on  the  street  and  by  him  who  owns  one  is  a  matter 
of  experience  with  automobiles,  not  of  experience  with  printed 
words.     The  degree  of  comprehension  may  vary  from  just 
knowing  the  sound  of  the  w6rd,  automobile,  to  a  whole  life's 
experience  with  automobiles  boiled  down  to  a  set  of  abstrac- 
tions.    Whether  a  reader  can  "  get  the  point "  of  a  passage 
or  comprehend  it  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  to  make  some 
generalization  or  abstraction,  or  draw   some   conclusion,   or 
execute  some  commission,  or  build  some  composite  image,  or 
think  of  the  thickness  of  the  peelings  of  apples  and  oranges, 
may  be  a  matter  of  life  experience,  with  no  essential  connection 
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at  all  with  reading  ability.  The  person  who  cannot  read  at 
all  may  be  able  to  do  all  these  things,  if  the  passage  be  read 
to  him,  as  well  as  he  who  can  read. 

If  we  were  to  conceive  of  reading  ability  in  terms  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  reading  act,  and  degree  of  reading 
ability  as  the  combined  aspect  of  rate  and  comprehension,  as 
ordinarily  measured,  then  we  should  not  only  consider  that 
a  person  is  still  learning  to  read  who  is  studying  philosophy, 
sociology,  or  mathematics  from  a  book,  but  that  one  who  is 
merely  discussing  these  subjects  is  still  "  learning  to  read." 
Probably  no  one  would  insist  upon  calling  shop  work  learning 
to  read,  yet  if  we  do  not,  we  ought  to  call  a  scale  which 
measures  life  experience  gained  in  the  shop,  or  in  the  world 
of  economics,  or  any  other  field,  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
ability  to  read. 

Definition  of  "  reading  ability." 

It  would  seem  then  that  reading  ability,  to  be  defined  log- 
ically, must  be  considered  as  embodying  in  essence  only  those 
mental  processes  which  are  concerned  directly  with  the  specific 
visual  symbols  as  such.  Other  mental  activities  involved  in 
the  total  reading  complex  may  be  spoken  of  as  "  supra-read- 
ing "  or  the  accompaniments  of  reading  per  se. 

The  analysis  of  the  reading  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  exactness  in  our  definition  of 
reading  ability,  let  us  make  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  reading  act  and  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact 
extent  of  the  part  played  by  the  visual  symbols  as  such  in  the 
comprehension  of  passages.  While  to  some  it  may  seem  that 
in  the  following  discussion  we  are  going  into  the  matter  more 
minutely  than  is  necessary,  it  has  seemed  better  to  follow  our 
criterion  to  its  logical  outcome  in  the  hope  of  discovering  finally 
the  most  serviceable  and  significant  test  of  "  reading  ability." 

Probably  in  the  reading  done  by  most  people,  the  corre- 
sponding auditory  images  are  associated  quite  immediately 
with  the  visual  symbols  as  seen.  Just  to  what  extent  this  is 
a  necessary  constituent  of  the  act  of  getting  the  meaning 
of  a  printed  passage,  and  to  what  extent  only  a  superfluous 
habit  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  mode  of  learning  to  read  in 
the  beginning,  cannot  be  said.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
degree  of  usefulness  of  concomitant  auditory  imaging  in  read- 
ing is  a  matter  depending  on  the  type  of  imagery  most  used 
in  thinking  by  the  particular  individual  reading,  and  partly 
perhaps  by  the  character  of  the  subject  matter.  It  may  be 
said  with  comparative  safety,  however,  that  in  most  cases  at 
least  it  is  sufficient  to  translate  the  visual  symbols  into  spoken 
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language  in  order  to  dispense  with  the  former  so  far  as  the 
comprehension  of  the  passage  is  concerned. 

As  a  second  type  of  reading  act,  it  is  conceivable  that  many 
persons  well  practiced  in  the  art  of  reading  may  associate 
many  meanings  quite  directly  with  the  printed  symbols.  It 
may  be  that  incipient  auditory  images  of  the  words  arise  in 
consciousness  concomitantly  with  the  association  of  the  ele- 
mental meanings  with  the  visual  symbols,  but  the  auditory 
images  would  appear  to  be  so  abbreviated  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  scarcely  seem  that  they  could  have  been  a  prerequisite 
to  the  meaning  association.  The  truth  of  this  is  suggested 
in  the  fact  that  some  persons  seem  to  be  able  to  apperceive 
printed  language  meaningfully  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
they  can  utter  the  sounds  of  the  language.  Huey  says  in  this 
regard  (p.  146)  :  "  The  full  inner  utterance  seems,  then,  to 
be  suggested  partly  by  the  individual  word  sounds  serving  as 
cues,  but  the  visual  forms  doubtless  also  serve  directly  as 
such  cues." 

Parenthetically  it  might  be  said  that  if  meanings  may  be 
associated  directly  with  the  images  of  the  printed  words  while 
the  eye  rests  on  these,  those  same  meanings  could  be  associated 
directly  with  the  visual  images  of  the  symbols  as  retained  in 
the  memory  after  the  eye  had  left  the  page.  So  that  the  actual 
visual  symbols  could  be  dispensed  with  if  necessary  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  seen  well  enough  to  be  held  in  the  mind  as 
symbol  images.  But  whether  or  not  the  meanings  be  gotten 
by  association  with  the  percept  of  the  memory  image  of  the 
visual  symbol,  the  knowledge  of  that  specific  visual  symbol 
is  necessary  in  either  case,  therefore  no  distinction  need  be 
made  here  between  these  two  modes. 

Although  we  have  specified  that  "  reading "  (or  its  most 
essential  element)  shall  embody  only  those  mental  activities 
which  involve  association  with  the  specific  symbols  read  (the 
associations  themselves  being  made  either  with  the  percepts 
or  the  memory  images  of  the  visual  symbols),  just  how  far 
thought  getting  does  involve  familiarity  with  the  specific  visual 
symbols  read  in  any  particular  case  seems  to  be  indeterminate, 
as  will  be  shown. 

Suppose  we  take  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  I,  no.  i, 
which  reads :  "  I  have  red,  green,  and  yellow  papers  in  my 
hand.  If  I  place  the  red  and  green  papers  on  the  chair,  which 
color  do  I  still  have  in  my  hand  ?  "  Now  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  visualize  the  yellowness  of  yellow  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  passage  to  the  extent  of  answering 
the  question  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  even 
that  yellow  is  a  color.     It  is  merely  necessary  to  know  that 
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it  is  a  specific  attribute  along  with  two  others  pertaining  to 
certain  objects.  For  the  specific  requirement  of  the  above  test 
the  word  "  yellow "  may  be  considered  as  having  been  un- 
mistakably "  read "  when  it  has  been  apperceived  _  as  the 
symbol  of  an  attribute,  since  for  purposes  of  further  assimila- 
tion required  in  this  instance  there  is  no  further  need  of  the 
image  of  the  visual  symbol.  Indeed  the  word  could  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  in  this  case  if  only  translated 
into  sound,  since  the  attribute  idea  could  be  associated  with 
the  sound  of  the  word  "  yellow." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  requirement  had  been  made: 
Name  something  which  is  yellow,  then  very  likely  a  visualiza- 
tion of  the  color  itself  would  have  been  necessary.  Of  course 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  associate  the  visual  image 
of  the  color  with  that  of  the  word  while  the  eye  rested  upon 
it.  This  further  comprehending  of  the  word  "  yellow  "  could 
take  place  by  association  of  the  visual  image  of  yellow  with 
either  the  sound  of  the  word  as  remembered  or  with  the  visual 
image  of  the  printed  word  as  remembered.  Just  which  method 
was  used  in  any  particular  case  could  not  be  said.  This  con- 
stitutes a  logical  difficulty  in  the  definition  of  reading  ability.  If 
further  association  with  the  visual  image  of  the  word  "  yellow  " 
be  assumed  to  be  required  for  more  complete  comprehension 
than  merely  recalling  the  attributeness  of  "  yellow  "  then  such 
further  comprehension  constitutes  part  of  the  essence  of  read- 
ing according  to  our  definition.  But  if  this  further  compre- 
hending may  be  done  by  association  with  the  sound  image  as 
remembered,  then  it  is  not  part  of  the  essence  of  reading. 
In  fact  if  the  imaging  of  the  sound  were  a  prerequisite  to  any 
more  meaningful  apperception,  even  than  that  of  attributeness, 
then  the  reading  was  complete  when  the  word  was  sounded. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  some  arbitrary  choice  of 
grounds  must  be  made  for  specifying  just  what  degree  of 
comprehension  or  apperception  of  visual  symbols  will  be  as- 
sumed to  mark  the  distinction  between  "  reading  "  and  "  supra- 
reading."  There  are  practical  reasons  why  the  association  of 
only  sound  images  with  word  percepts  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  completely  constituting  the  essence  of  reading.  One 
reason  is  that  before  any  thinking  can  be  done,  at  least  the 
incipient  meanings  which  correspond  to  the  symbols  must  be 
brought  into  consciousness,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  this 
may  be  done  by  association  with  sound  images  only,  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  cases  it  is  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
l3y  association  with  the  images  of  the  visual  symbols.  A 
more  important  reason,  however,  why  sound  image  associa- 
tion only  should  not  be  considered  as  completely  constituting 
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the  essence  of  reading  according  to  our  definition,  is  that  we 
wish  to  put  a  premium  on  reading  in  which  sound  imaging  is 
at  a  minimum,  when  the  character  of  the  material  read  is  such 
that  this  would  make  for  efficiency,  which  is  no  doubt  usually 
the  case. 

As  a  golden  mean  then,  it  would  seem  best  to  construct  our 
test  so  that,  so  far  as  words  alone  were  concerned,  that  degree 
of  comprehension  or  apperception  which  is  considered  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  reading  would  be  such  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  apperception  of  "  yellow  "  as  an  attribute.  This 
is  little  enough  so  that  the  factor  of  life  experience  in  the 
enrichment  of  meanings  cannot  be  said  to  play  an  appreciable 
part ;  if  "  yellow "  is  apperceived  to  any  degree  capable  of 
ordinary  use,  it  is  at  least  known  to  be  an  attribute.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  comprehended  to  a  sufficient  degree  so  that  the 
visual  symbols  as  such  may  be  dispensed  with — sufficient  to 
assure  us  that  the  individual  tested  was  familiar  with  the  visual 
symbol  as  such.  One  more  step  is  now  complete  in  the  defini- 
tion of  reading  ability. 

Necessity  for  measuring  the  rate  of  apperception  of  symbols 
in  reading. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  differences  be- 
tween A  and  B  in  reading  ability,  both  now  being  assumed 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  key  ^o  the  sjTnbol  system,  we 
see  that  after  the  degree  of  comprehension  has  been  settled 
upon,  a  very  great  difference  between  A  and  B  still  remains 
in  the  difference  with  which  any  given  degree  of  compre- 
hension or  apperception  may  be  made.  This  difference  is  a 
very  important  one  since  it  is  the  only  difference,  apart  from 
general  culture  or  life  experience,  between  the  court  stenog- 
rapher and  the  beginning  student  so  far  as  shorthand  symbol 
reading  is  concerned ;  or  between  the  expert  telegrapher  and 
the  novice,  so  far  as  telegraph  code  reading  is  concerned ;  or 
between  a  rapid  novel  reader  and  the  young  pupil  in  the  read- 
ing class  who  has  just  learned  the  key  to  printed  symbols,  so 
far  as  the  ability  to  read  print  is  concerned. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  measurement  of  the  rate 
of  apperception  need  not  be  urged  since,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Thomdike's  scales,  all  present  reading  scales 
embody  the  measurement  of  rate  as  an  aspect  of  reading. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  rate  of  apperception  of  printed 
symbols  is  a  manifestation  of  the  degree  of  automatization  of 
such  apperception — the  degree  of  habit  formation — the  effect 
of  practice — in  apperceiving  the  specific  symbols  in  question, 
whether  these  be  printed  words,  shorthand  symbols,  dots  and 
dashes,  or  the  peculiar  handwriting  of  some  individual. 
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The  fact  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  familiarity  with  the  visual 
symbols  and  groups  of  symbols  that  we  gain  speed  in  apper- 
ception is  shown  very  well  by  the  following  experiment. 

If  the  expression,  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  be  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  a  practiced  reader  in  a  tachistoscope  for  a  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second,  it  may  be  read  in  that  time,  or  at  least  suf- 
ficient mental  processes  may  have  taken  place  so  that  all  the 
meaning  may  eventually  be  obtained.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  all  of  the  expression  was  even  seen  in  that  time.  The 
eye  could  not  have  moved  during  the  interval.  Probably  not 
much  more  than  the  outlines  at  least  of  the  outside  words,  were 
perceived;  the  rest  was  inferred,  supplied  from  memory  of 
the  same  words  seen  before,  aided  by  a  familiar  word  order. 
If  the  letters  had  been  inverted,  though  in  the  same  order  and 
groupings,  it  might  have  taken  two  or  three  seconds  to  apper- 
ceive  the  words  even  as  language,  to  which  probably  the 
meanings  would  have  to  be  associated  afterwards.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  the  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  symbols 
and  symbols  groups — the  effect  of  repeated  perceptions  of 
these — the  effect  of  reading  practice — which  constitutes  the 
chief  difference  between  A  and  B  in  the  matter  of  reading 
ability,  and  if  we  disregard  the  factor  of  degree  of  language 
comprehension,  then  it  constitutes  all  of  that  difference. 

Phrase  meanings. 

Now  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  expression,  "  Once 
upon  a  time,"  which  is  an  additional  meaning  to  those  of  the 
single  words  taken  by  themselves.  It  is  a  meaning  which  is 
gotten,  when  the  expression  is  first  read,  by  a  process  of 
synthesis,  but  which  may  be  considered  for  the  practiced 
reader  as  having  become  reduced  to  a  single  idea  or  meaning, 
recognition  of  which  in  the  word  group  as  a  whole  has  become 
automatized  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  recognition  of  word 
meanings  becomes  automatized.  Just  as  one  can  come  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  word,  nevertheless,  as  a  unit,  though 
composed  of  parts  which  may  stand  alone  as  words,  so  the 
expression — in  as  much  as — which  occupies  the  same  space 
could  be  recognized  as  a  unit  after  these  words  had  been  seen 
habitually  in  this  spacial  relation.  The  difference  between  the 
apperception  of  the  expressions  "  comprehensibility "  and 
"  reading  ability  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  qualitative  one. 
Thus  we  see  that  except  for  the  fact  that  perhaps  we  do 
not  see  expressions  composed  of  several  words,  as  ex- 
pressions, as  we  see  the  words  composing  them,  as  words,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  recognition  of  familiar  phrases  in  their 
phrase  meanings  should  not  be  automatized  in  exactly,  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  reading  of  single  words. 
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Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  word  apperception  and  phrase  or  clause  or  sentence 
apperception.  While  the  familiarity  of  the  expression,  "  read- 
ing ability,"  may  conceivably  be  as  much  a  result  of  habit  in 
seeing  these  words  together  as  the  familiarity  of  the  word, 
"  comprehensibility,"  probably  when  we  come  to  groups  of 
three  or  four  words,  it  becomes  a  little  more  a  matter  of 
meaning  inference  and  a  little  less  a  matter  of  familiarity 
by  sight. 

What  has  been  called  meaning  inference  may  be  inference 
based  either  upon  a  feeling  for  grammatical  relations  in  the 
language  or  upon  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  text 
or  both.  Thus  the  facility  of  apperception  of  the  expression, 
"  The  rose  is  red,"  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  "  red  " 
as  an  attribute  follows  grammatically  after  "  The  rose  is  " 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  roses  are  red,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  "  rose  "  and  "  red  "  are  often  seen  together. 

Huey  says  in  this  regard  (p.  142)  :  "  In  so  far  as  the  cues 
from  the  printed  page  set  off  the  recognition  of  phrases  and 
sentences  as  wholes,  they  do  this  the  more  readily  for  the 
habits  of  sequence  and  expectation  which  exist  among  words 
according  to  grammatical  and  logical  usages.  .  .  .  Our 
words  are  thoroughly  organized  according  to  these  general 
associative  habits  of  our  language,  and  when  any  given  series 
has  occurred  in  our  reading,  the  sort  of  words  and  the  sen- 
tence forms  that  belong  in  sequence  with  these  are  subexcited 
in  advance  of  their  appearance  on  the  page,  and  need  but 
slight  cues  from  the  page  to  cause  them  to  spring  into  the 
perceptual  consciousness." 

Since  inferences  both  from  grammatical  relations  and  from 
logical  or  content  relations,  as  modes  of  getting  phrase  mean- 
ings, are  meaning  inferences,  and  as  such  are  independent 
of  the  specific  symbols  read,  being  identical  to  the  reading 
of  the  same  language  in  any  sj-mbol  system,  therefore  they 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  comprehension  or  "  supra-read- 
ing," and  not  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  essence  of  reading 
according  to  our  definition. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far.  as  the  facility  of  apperception 
of  the  phrase  meaning  of  a  phrase  is  a  result  of  familiarity 
by  sight  with  the  specific  phrase  read,  that  far  may  phrase 
meaning  apperception  be  considered  as  part  of  the  "  essence  " 
of  reading. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  in  all  ordinary  reading,  any 
apperception  of  the  meanings  of  clauses  or  sentences  or  any 
group  of  words  ordinarily  seen  at  one  glance,  or  which  may 
be  habitually  seen  as  a  unit,  must  be  considered  as  being 
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effected  as  a  process  of  assimilation  or  of  successive  inferences 
by  content  or  grammatical  relations  from  shorter  word  group 
meanings  by  virtue  of  their  temporal  relations  as  sound  images, 
or  indeed,  by  virtue  of  the  spacial  relations  of  these  mean- 
ings as  visual  images.  Such  apperception  therefore,  would 
not  constitute  part  of  the  "  essence  "  of  reading. 

We  have  now  a  very  well  defined  criterion  of  what  must 
be  considered  to  be  reading,  so  far  as  phrase  meaning  apper- 
ception is  concerned,  in  order  to  accord  with  our  definition. 
Only  that  phrase  apperception  must  be  considered  as  "  read- 
ing "  which  is  facilitated  by  virtue  of  familiarity  by  sight  with 
the  specific  word  groups  composing  these  phrases  in  the 
specific  symbols  in  which  they  are  read.  When  the  measure- 
ment of  these  is  included  with  the  measurement  of  the  apper- 
ception of  single  words,  reading  ability  in  the  aspect  of  prac- 
tice effect  will  be  completely  measured. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  know  that  specific  word  groups 
do  not  occur  as  often  as  the  single  words  composing  them, 
unless  possibly  there  are  a  few  word  groups  such  as  a  priori, 
of  which  the  words  composing  them  never  or  very  seldom 
appear  singly,  therefore  the  effect  of  practice  would  not 
ordinarily  be  as  great  in  phrase  meaning  apperception  as  in 
word  meaning  apperception.  In  the  second  place  it  will  always 
be  more  or  less  a  guess  as  to  just  how  much  the  familiarity 
of  any  given  phrase  by  sight  affects  the  degree  of  facility  of 
its  apperception.  And  in  the  third  place  it  is  probably  only 
a  matter  of  mathematics  to  determine  the  probable  number 
of  times  that  phrases  as  such  are  seen  intact  in  comparison 
to  the  number  of  times  the  words  composing  them  are  seen, 
which  means  that  the  practice  effect  in  phrase  apperception 
is  very  probably  proportional  to  that  of  word  apperception, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  measure  phrase 
apperception  separately.  A  test  of  word-reading  ability  could 
under  these  circumstances  be  considered  sufficient  as  a  measure 
of  "  reading  ability." 

This  conclusion  must  not  be  taken  as  an  assumption  that 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  grammar  or  the  degree  of  ability 
in  the  making  of  inferences  based  on  feeling  for  grammatical 
arrangement  is  not  a  very  desirable  thing  to  measure,  as  well 
as  the  hearing  vocabulary,  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  general  intelligence,  the  acuity  of  vision,  et  al. 
Neither  must  it  be  taken  as  an  assumption  that  knowledge  of 
the  grammatical  relationships  in  the  language  as  spoken  or 
printed  and  its  use  as  an  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  sen- 
tences is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
of  reading.     The  point  is  that  it  is  no  more  essential  than 
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visual  acuity  or  fair  general  intelligence  and  except  so  far  as 
punctuation  marks  are  concerned,  it  has  no  more  intimate 
connection  with  printed  discourse  than  these.  When  acquired 
in  connection  with  spoken  language  apperception,  it  is  avail- 
able in  the  apperception  of  printed  language,  or  in  fact  in 
the  apperception  of  the  same  language  in  any  symbol  system. 
Therefore  according  to  our  definition  it  does  not  constitute 
part  of  "  reading  ability." 

Just  how  great  a  degree  of  correlation  there  is  between  the 
amount  of  practice  effect  in  phrase  meaning  apperception  and 
the  amount  of  practice  effect  in  word  meaning  apperception 
is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  determined,  perhaps,  by  very 
carefully  conducted  experiment.  Probably  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  correct  measure  of  phrase  meaning  apperception 
as  part  of  ''  reading  "  could  be  best  found  by  a  tachistoscope 
experiment  in  which  the  time  of  exposure  of  phrases  necessary 
for  apperception  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  that  set  for 
words  was  measured.  Even  here  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
facility  of  phrase  apperception  was  due  wholly  to  familiarity 
with  spacial  arrangement  and  not  partly  to  grammar  and 
content  inferences.  Before  such  an  experiment  is  performed 
it  cannot  be  claimed,  of  course,  that  a  word-reading  test  is 
all-sufficient,  but  the  use  of  a  word-reading  test  may  proceed 
pending  such  an  investigation  with  assurance  of  its  validity 
at  least  as  a  measure  of  the  most  important  aspect  of  reading 
ability. 

The  making  of  these  fine  distinctions  between  reading  ability 
and  ability  in  the  feeling  for  grammatical  relations,  ability 
in  assimilative  processes,  general  intelligence,  etc.,  is  not 
merely  for  logical  purposes.  It  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon 
the  purposes  of  measurement  of  reading  ability  and  these 
other  abilities.  If  a  person  is  low  in  reading  efficiency,  as 
the  total  ability  to  read  a  passage  understandingly.  it  may  be 
that  his  deficiency  is  inherent  in  only  some  of  the  factors 
affecting  such  reading  efficiency.  Indeed  he  may  be  deficient 
in  only  one  of  these  factors.  It  may  be  poor  visual  acuity 
alone  which  retards  his  reading.  Or  it  may  be  simply  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  Or  it  may  be  partly  one 
of  these  and  partly  a  matter  of  intelligence.  The  deficiency 
might,  in  fact,  conceivably  lie  almost  wholly  in  a  person's  lack 
of  grammatical  sense,  in  particular  cases,  at  least. 

Suppose  a  person  is  endeavoring  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  a  book  describing  the  manner  of  repairing  an  auto- 
mobile. It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  he  may  fail  to  under- 
stand the  language  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  cannot 
visualize  the  parts  of  the  engine  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  able 
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to  "  know  what  the  book  is  talking  about."  Obviously  what 
this  person  needs  is  not  more  practice  in  reading  but  probably 
to  look  at  the  automobile.  Thus  while  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  automobile  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
this  case  to  the  proper  or  full  comprehension  of  the  reading 
matter,  we  see  that  lack  of  understanding  the  text  on  account 
of  lack  of  this  knowledge  need  not  be  called  deficiency  in 
reading  ability  at  all.  If,  however,  an  individual's  deficiency 
in  reading  ability  be  due  to  poor  feeling  for  grammatical  con- 
struction or  poor  power  of  grammatical  inference  while  read- 
ing, his  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  hearing  of  grammatical 
spoken  language.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  remedied  by  reading 
printed  language  (or  language  in  any  other  visual  symbol 
system)  but  the  improvement  is  largely  a  matter  of  familiarity 
with  the  word  arrangement  of  such  language  and  not  merely 
with  printed  words  as  such;  the  fact  remains  that  probably 
the  defect  could  be  better  remedied  by  hearing  spoken  lan- 
guage than  by  more  reading.  But  if  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  individual  with  the  forms  and  images  of 
words  and  phrases  as  visual  percepts,  then  the  remedy  lies 
with  more  "  reading  " — more  experience  in  seeing  and  apper- 
ceiving  these  specific  symbols.  Therefore  we  see  that  if  read- 
ing is  to  be  measured  in  a  useful  way  it  must  be  measured 
in  a  logical  way  and  in  a  psychological  way  not  merely  "  with 
objectivity,  precision,  commensurability  and  convenience." 

While  it  may  seem  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  given 
most  emphasis  to  the  question  of  what  element  or  elements 
of  the  reading  complex  should  be  called,  or  are  most  suitably 
called  reading  ability,  we  realize,  of  course,  that  the  main 
issue  is  not  so  much  what  name  we  give  to  any  of  the  ele- 
ments or  groups  of  elements  of  the  reading  complex  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  determining  which  of  these  are  in  most  need  of 
being  measured  for  the  practical  purposes  of  education  and 
to  find  reliable  means  of  measuring  these  elements. 

Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  certain 
tests  often  spoken  of  as  reading  tests  measure  abilities  which 
while  essential  to  the  reading  act  are  nevertheless  of  such 
nature  that  they  may  be  better  practiced  or  improved  in  other 
ways  than  by  reading;  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  ele- 
ment— automatization  of  the  apperception  of  printed  symbols 
to  the  first  degree  of  meaningfulness — an  ability  which  can- 
not be  practiced  in  any  other  way  than  by  reading — is  yet 
unmeasured  by  any  of  the  tests  in  vogue.  Whether  we  call 
only  that  test  a  reading  test  which  measures  this  ability  is, 
of  course,  of  no  great  moment,  but  that  we  test  this  ability 
is  of  very  great  importance,  more  so  perhaps,  for  purposes 
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connected  with  the  teaching  of  reading  as  such,  than  any  of 
the  other  abihties. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  making  of  a  test  which  measures 
only  that  variable  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  reading 
ability  as  defined,  we  may  find  this  to  be  an  impossible  task. 
The  question  then  arises:  How  nearly  can  we  approximate 
such  a  test? 

Suppose  we  had  a  test  of  the  nature  of  the  following: 

Underline  each  of  the  following  words  which  is  the  name 
of  an  object — something  which  can  be  touched.  Underline  as 
many  of  these  in  a  minute  as  you  can,  taking  care  not  to 
underline  any  words  which  are  not  names  of  objects, 
ball  large  coat  bottle  red  thick  box  long  pencil  nice  pen  new 
apple  cap  old  kind  book  poor  cruel  chair  big  plate  collar  hard 
proud  boy  soft  clock  blue  fox  mouse  eye  pink  wheel  thin  good 
honest  lamp  wide  brush  table  fat  cuff  lean  picture  little 
moist  sheep  bad  rat  dull  hat  spool  tight  clean  rug  young  fork 
fine  stove  black  etc. 

Let  us  assume  that  these  words  are  well  within  the  hearing 
vocabulary  of  the  pupil  tested.  It  would  be  impossible  perhaps 
to  give  a  minute  psychological  description  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses that  would  occur  during  the  taking  of  this  test  without 
subjecting  it  to  a  thorough  examination  in  which  the  intro- 
spections of  reagents  were  carefully  considered.  Roughly 
speaking,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  examinee  will  carry 
in  his  mind  the  abstract  concept:  object,  upon  seeing  each 
word  will  apperceive  it  to  a  degree  of  meaningfulness  suf- 
ficient for  comparison  with  the  concept  which  he  holds  in 
his  mind,  he  will  make  this  comparison  and  decide  whether 
the  two  concepts  are  in  agreement,  and  make  the  appropriate 
reaction  accordingly.  Although  this  may  seem  to  involve  con- 
siderable more  than  the  mere  apperception  of  words  in  their 
incipient  meanings,  it  may  be  that  such  a  test  measures  an 
ability  from  which  the  elements  which  are  for  our  purposes 
unessential  have  been  stripped  to  as  great  a  degree  as  pos- 
sible, or  if  not,  at  least  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  present 
tests. 

We  may  at  least  call  a  scale  built  on  this  principle,  "A 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  the  rate  of  categorization  of 
words."  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  test  tests 
depends  to  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  on  how  it  is  scored. 
Doubtless  the  choice  of  a  system  of  scoring  will  be  compli- 
cated by  such  conditions  as  the  introduction  of  errors  due 
to  haste,  etc.  Until  such  time  as  the  test  can  be  properly 
examined  for  reliability,  etc.,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  say  exactly  how  it  should  be  scored. 
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If  such  a  test  were  found  to  give  a  reliable  measure  of 
the  ability  tested,  it  would  have  several  desirable  qualities  as 
a  test. 

First,  the  degree  of  apperception  would  be  standardized, 
being  merely  that  required  to  correctly  categorize  each  word. 

In  making  the  category  very  wide,  no  more  than  the  first 
degree  of  meaningful  apperception  would  be  required.  This 
would  leave  out  of  account  the  different  degrees  of  fullness 
of  meaning  which  the  same  word  would  suggest  to  different 
individuals. 

Since  the  words  are  given  singly,  factors  affecting  the 
getting  of  sentence  meanings  would  be  also  eliminated. 

The  test  would  not  have  the  fault  of  the  Ballard  test  of 
involving  the  irrelevant  factor  of  pronunciation.  Even  the 
necessity  of  sound  imaging  would  not  be  required  but  instead 
the  more  essential  apperception  of  the  incipient  sense  mean- 
ings of  the  words. 

Since  the  exact  degree  of  apperception  required  would  be 
known  in  advance  and  could  be  kept  in  mind  while  taking 
the  test,  no  appreciable  amount  of  apperceiving  beyond  that 
required  would  need  be  made.  This  is  a  feature  which  the 
Kelly  test  lacks,  since  as  was  shown,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read  need  be  gotten  in  some 
cases  to  pass  the  test  and  it  is  not  known  which  part  is  needed 
until  after  the  test  passage  has  been  read. 

Children  who  ca;inot  write  could  be  tested  by  it ;  this  would 
enable  it  to  be  used  with  pupils  of  a  wide  range  of  ages  and 
reduce  measures  to  a  common  basis. 

It  would  only  fail  as  a  measure  of  automatization  of  word 
recognition  in  the  case  of  words  which  cannot  be  read  at  all, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  veriest  beginner  and  here  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  number  of  words  that  can  be  recognized. 

The  test  could  be  given  en  masse,  which  is  impossible  with 
oral  tests,  and  be  used  several  times  in  not  too  close  succession, 
probably  without  vitiating  the  results  appreciably,  thereby 
making   measurement   of   progress   easy. 

The  scoring  could  be  done  by  "  unskilled  labor  "  in  a  very 
short  time  with  the  use  of  scoring  forms,  making  the  test 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  objectivity,  convenience, 
etc.,  as  set  by  Thorndike. 

In  as  much,  however,  as  this  test  involves  a  mental  activity 
— the  making  of  a  comparison  between  two  concepts — the 
relation  of  which  to  the  activities  involved  in  reading  is  largely 
unknown,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  this 
factor  from  our  measure  in  some  way  in  order  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  single  ability  in  incipient  meaning  appercep- 
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tion.  Possibly  this  may  be  effected  to  some  extent  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  this  test  with  those  of  a  test  some- 
what on  the  order  of  Ballard's  test,  in  which  although  other 
extraneous  factors  enter,  such  as  pronunciation,  the  factor  of 
the  making  of  comparisons  is  absent. 

Two  aspects  of  degree  of  the  effect  of  practice  in  reading. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  aspects  of  the  degree  of  practice 
in  the  recognitive  process.  Heretofore  we  have  spoken  as 
if  the  recognition  of  all  printed  words  in  the  hearing  vocabu- 
lary became  gradually  and  simultaneously  automatized  through 
practice.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  a  child  learn- 
ing to  read,  or  an  adult  for  that  matter,  begins  very  early  to 
recognize  certain  words  as  wholes.  The  recognition  of  such 
words  as  the,  and,  etc.,  no  doubt  becomes  fairly  well  automa- 
tized before  the  child  has  become  acquainted  with  more  than 
a  hundred  printed  words.  So  that  at  any  stage  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  reading  ability  an  individual  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  well  practiced  in  the  recognition  of  certain  words,  par- 
tially practiced  in  the  recognition  of  others,  shading  off  into 
complete  un  familiarity  with  still  others  which  are  yet  within 
the  hearing  vocabulary.  The  two  aspects  of  degree  of  prac- 
tice in  recognition  of  printed  words  are  then,  first,  the  number 
of  words  (or  proportion  of  the  words  in  the  hearing  vocabu- 
lary) with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  as  printed  symbols, 
and  second,  the  degree  of  automatization  in  the  recognition  of 
these  words. 

We  should  therefore  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  approximate 
measure  of  what  we  might  call  the  "  aggregate  practice  effect " 
in  reading,  as  conceived  to  be  the  sum  of  relatively  large 
amounts  of  practice  effect  with  certain  common  words,  the 
lesser  amounts  with  less  common  words  and  the  zero  amounts 
with  unfamiliar  words. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  degree  of  practice  effect  or  auto- 
matization of  the  recognition  of  words  to  be  such  a  variable 
that  the  recognition  of  one  word  in  half  the  time  taken  for 
another  is  considered  as  meaning  that  it  was  recognized  with 
twice  as  great  a  degree  of  automatization.  Then  of  a  group 
of  words  of  approximately  equal  degrees  of  commonness  the 
number  which  can  be  recognized  in  a  minute,  say,  will  be  a 
measure  of  the  degree  of  automatization  of  the  recognition 
of  these  words.  If  now  we  make  up  a  number  of  such  groups, 
increasing  regularly  in  degree  of  commonness,  we  should  be 
able  to  measure  for  any  individual  the  degree  of  automatiza- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  words  of  the  various  degrees  of 
commonness   from  the  most  common  to  the  least.     A  very 
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simple  way  to  obtain  a  single  representative  measure  of  the 
aggregate  practice  effect  of  the  individual  embodying  a  com- 
bined measure  of  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  recog- 
nized and  categorized  and  of  the  degree  of  automatization  of 
the  recognition  of  these,  would  be  merely  to  take  the  sum  of 
the  words  correctly  categorized  in  all  the  groups  in  the  time 
allowed.  Thus  suppose  we  had  a  reading  scale  composed  of 
five  groups  of  words  of  which  a  pupil  was  able  to  categorize 
correctly  50,  45,  30,  15,  and  10  words  respectively  (errors 
being  properly  accounted  for).  His  score  would  be  150. 
The  falling  off  in  the  subsequent  groups  might  be  partly,  of 
course,  because  of  slower  apperception  of  those  words  which 
were  capable  of  being  categorized  and  partly  because  of  the 
fact  that  larger  numbers  of  words  were  not  capable  of  being 
categorized.  From  the  point  of  view  that  both  slowness  of 
recognition  and  failure  of  recognition  are  manifestations  of 
lack  of  practice,  no  distinction  need  be  made  between  these 
two  causes. 

Degree  of  practice  effect  considered  as  relative. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  degree  of  practice  effect  in 
reading  which  deserves  special  consideration.  Our  test  so 
far  is  designed  to  measure  only  the  absolute  amount  of  prac- 
tice effect  in  reading.  The  degree  of  absolute  practice  effect 
in  any  individual  case,  is  however,  limited  by  the  status  in 
other  abilities.  A  person  cannot  practice  in  recalling  the  mean- 
ings of  words  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  meanings.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  even,  for  one  to  practice  sounding 
printed  words  of  which  the  meanings  were  not  known.  There- 
fore a  person's  reading  ability  will  not  ordinarily  progress 
faster  than  his  acquisition  of  the  meanings  of  words — his 
life  experience. 

Now  if  a  person  can  recall  meanings  of  words  in  the  visual 
symbols  which  he  is  reading  to  the  extent  to  which  he  knows 
their  meanings  as  spoken  words  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
automatization  as  he  could  apperceive  them  as  spoken  lan- 
guage, he  is  for  all  practical  purposes  completely  practiced 
in  reading  in  those  symbols. 

For  purposes  of  finding  a  person's  relative  degree  of  reading 
practice  effect — the  degree  of  its  completeness  for  his  present 
status  in  knowledge  of  meanings,  we  must  devise  some  way 
to  discover  the  proportion  which  the  actual  practice  effect  is 
of  the  maximum  possible  practice  effect  with  such  words  as 
are  in  the  person's  hearing  vocabulary. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
an  exact  measure  of  this  relative  practice  effect.    One  of  them 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  we  can  only  estimate  what  the  maximum 
possible  practice  effect  would  be  in  any  given  case.  Pos- 
sibly for  children  beyond  the  beginning  stages,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  find  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  automatization 
of  words  in  subsequent  groups  to  that  of  words  in  the  first 
group,  on  the  assumption  that  if  all  the  words  in  the  hearing 
vocabulary  could  be  recognized  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the 
first  group,  a  fair  degree  of  perfection  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, any  individual  differences  in  the  degree  of  automatiza- 
tion in  the  first  group  being  assumed  to  be  due  chiefly  tb 
differences  in  maturity. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  groups 
in  which,  say,  only  half  of  the  words  were  capable  of  being 
categorized  by  a  certain  individual,  it  would  not  be  known 
whether  the  scrutiny  of  those  words  which  were  entirely  new 
could  be  made  in  the  same  time  as  the  recognition  of  the 
known  words.  Therefore  the  degree  of  automatization  of  the 
recognition  of  the  latter  could  not  be  found  exactly.  It  is 
believed  probable,  however,  that  if  for  this  purpose  only  those 
groups  be  considered  in  which  at  least  one-half  of  the  words 
were  known,  the  average  score  of  these  groups  divided  by  the 
best  score  made  (presumable  in  the  first  group)  the  quotient 
will  afford  a  measure  of  the  relative  degree  of  automatization 
which  will  be  serviceable  for  comparing  individuals.  Thus, 
if  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  at  least  half  the  words  were 
known  in  the  first  four  groups ;  the  average,  35,  of  the  scores, 
50,  45,  30,  and  15,  divided  by  the  best  score,  50,  would  give 
70%  as  the  measure  of  the  relative  degree  of  automatization 
of  recognition. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  reverted  to  Thomdike's  view  of 
the  measurement  of  reading  ability  in  coming  to  the  method 
of  using  a  vocabular>'  test  beginning  with  common  and  ending 
with  uncommon  words  which  are  to  be  categorized.  The  im- 
portant difference  is  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  test. 
The  seemingly  small  matter  of  taking  the  time  of  categoriza- 
tion is  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  scale  which  does 
measure  and  one  which  does  not  measure  the  ability  to  which 
the  term  "  reading  ability  "  has  been  shown  to  most  suitably 

It  is  quite  possible  that  w-ith  some  modifications  Thomdike's 
vocabulary  test  would  serve  our  purposes.  The  words  seem 
to  be  well  arranged  in  order  of  commonness ;  possibly  more 
refinement  would  be  possible.  One  objection  to  the  scale, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  four  categories  are  combined  in  one 
series.  It  would  seem  too  complicated  to  "  Look  at  each 
word.    Think  what  it  means,"  and  "  If  it  means  a  color,  like 
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red  or  blue,  write  a  letter  c  under  it;"  or  something  about 
number,  n ;  or  about  time,  t ;  or  direction,  d — this  would  seem 
too  much  a  tax  on  the  memory  to  serve  as  a  test  of  speed 
of  recognition.  It  is  believed  that  the  fewer  the  categories 
the  better,  so  that  all  possible  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
words  instead  of  to  remembering  the  categories  and  the  signs 
by  which  to  denote  them.  Since  the  apperceiving  of  the 
words  will  be  done  very  rapidly  itself,  the  motions  of  the  pen 
in  indicating  the  proper  category  must  be  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum.  It  is  believed  that  the  most  fluent  method  for  this 
purpose  is  the  making  of  a  dash  under  the  word.  This  may 
be  done  while  the  eye  is  passing  to  the  next  word.  It  is» 
believed  better  if  possible  to  adhere  to  the  same  category 
throughout  the  testing  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Any 
ambiguity  as  to  the  proper  category  should,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

Suggestions  with  regard  to  the  making  of  a  scale. 

In  order  to  make  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  the  rate 
of  categorization  of  words  embodying  the  above  principles 
it  would  be  necessary  to  select  a  large  number  of  nouns  (names 
of  objects),  making  them  as  concrete  as  possible,  in  the  sense 
that  man  is  more  concrete  than  lawyer,  etc. ;  then  to  select  a 
large  number  of  other  words,  such  as  verbs  or  adjectives, 
having  corresponding  degrees  of  commonness,  to  intersperse 
in  chance  order  between  the  nouns.  It  is  believed  advisable 
to  have  lists  of  words  of  at  least  five  different  degrees  of 
commonness.  Possibly  more  degrees  could  be  differentiated 
after  extended  investigation  had  been  made.  Each  list  should 
be  long  enough  to  exceed  what  any  pupil  could  read  in  one 
minute.  This  would  probably  require  at  least  loo  words  (50 
of  each  kind,  say)  in  each  list.  This  would  mean  500  words 
for  the  scale.  At  least  two  scales  would  be  needed  in  order 
to  find  the  reliability  of  the  measures.  We  should  therefore 
select  500  nouns  and  500  other  words  plus  some  extra  to 
allow  for  sorting,  and  submit  these  to  a  fairly  large  hetero- 
geneous group  of  pupils  to  be  categorized  in  a  preliminary 
test,  in  which  the  time  need  not  be  taken,  and  the  words 
arranged  in  order  of  familiarity  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  who  were  able  to  correctly  categorize  them.  From  this 
arrangement  two  scales  of  500  words  each  could  be  made. 
The  reliability  of  the  measures  could  then  be  found  by  giving 
both  scales  to  a  large  heterogeneous  group  of  pupils  and  de- 
termining the  median  difference  between  the  two  scores  of 
each  pupil,  after  being  brought  to  the  same  basis  by  means 
of  a  "  curve  of  rank  relation,"  from  which  difference  the  prob- 
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able   error   of   a   single   score   could   be    found   by   dividing 

by  V^- 

While  the  writer  expects  to  conduct  an  investigation  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  scale  along  the  lines  outlined 
above,  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  see  fit  to  supplement  the 
work  by  making  similar  studies. 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY  OF  SOME  OF  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  SOCIAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 


By  IvA  LowTHER  Peters,  A.  M. 


Modern  sex  mores  are  produced  from  two  conflicting  cur- 
rents of  thought;  that  women  are  dangerous  and  to  be 
shunned,  and  that  they  are  lovely  and  worthy  of  reverence 
and  worship.  The  conflict  of  these  currents  is  shown  in 
many  of  our  civil  arrangements  and  religious  observances, 
in  our  literature  and  in  our  education.  According  to  one  set 
of  beliefs  woman  might  put  the  knowledge  she  received  in 
her  education  to  some  bad  use  which  would  eventually  bring 
about  that  oft-threatened  result,  the  downfall  of  society.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  set  of  beliefs  education  might  destroy 
that  lovely,  elusive  quality  of  charm.  That  woman  has  charm 
is  more  or  less  reluctantly  admitted  even  by  those  who  look 
upon  the  source  of  her  charm  as  evil,  and  inimical  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  her  friend  and  enemy,  man. 

As  woman's  education  has  stopped  earlier,  so  have  her 
activities  been  circumscribed.  The  hold  of  the  home  has 
been  strong.  At  the  time  woman  has  tended  the  hearth 
fire,  she  has  kept  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Their  fears 
are  hers ;  their  hopes,  their  limitations.  Her  behavior  re- 
sponds to  these  limitations  by  an  excessive  and  scrupulous 
concern  for  the  proprieties,  which  not  only  circumscribes  her 
physical  life  but  limits  her  field  of  attention  and  her  mental  in- 
terests. She  is  a  faithful  follower,  even  a  stickler,  for  preva- 
lent standards,  viewing  their  violation  with  fear.  In  the  vio- 
lation of  social  conventions  she  sees  the  downfall  of  her  house, 
with  what  it  holds  of  comfort,  safety,  and  protection. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  hedging-in  process  which  re- 
stricts the  lives  of  girls  in  middle-class  families  may  have 
been  at  various  stages  a  conscious  social  process ;  that  the 
prohibitions  were  pragmatic  rules  laid  down  by  those  to 
whom  the  social  proprieties  were  advantageous.  The  class 
which  performs  an  established  social  rite  holds  a  "  vital 
vested  interest."  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  after  a 
social  habit,  or  custom,  has  become  established,  the  reasons 
for  its  existence  tend  to  be  forgotten ;  while  injunction  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  remains  in  force,  enhanced  and  hallowed  by  time. 
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In  consequence,  these  restrictions,  enforced  by  "  an  infinite 
plus  of  awfulness  "  to  the  violator,  take  on  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  earlier  taboos,  of  which  Robertson  Smith  said, 
that  the  ancient  woman  was  not  bound  to  understand  them,  but 
was  not  at  liberty  to  criticise. 

Custom  requires  that  we  shall  behave  in  a  certain  fixed  and 
specified  way.  It  calls  for  behavior  that  is  standardized,  social- 
ized, moralized.  Against  this  sometimes  intolerable  imposition 
of  usage  nature  occasionally  cries  out  and  denounces  conven- 
tions. But  this  outcry  marks  an  age  of  self-consciousness.  It 
is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  beliefs  and  practices  are 
"  imposed  on  "  the  individual.  Their  power  is  not  perceived. 
Its  dominance  of  any  social  group  is  called  by  psychologists 
"  herd-suggestion."  The  heretic  and  innovator  alone  are 
conscious  of  the  full  weight  of  that  collective  feeling  which 
sanctions  herd-conduct.  The  one  who  conforms  is  likely 
to  be  no  more  conscious  of  it  than  is  a  fish  of  the  water. 
But  let  him,  if  he  can,  isolate  the  emotional  element  in  his 
state  of  mind  when  he  sees  a  breach  of  custom  which  he 
himself  may  not  look  upon  as  bad  or  harmful.  Then  he  may 
be  able  to  detect  in  himself  the  emotion  communicated  by 
feeling  diffused  through  the  group  of  which  by  training  he  is 
part.  These  positive  laws  of  conduct,  as  to  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done,  were  enforced  by  group  emotion  because  they 
were  supposed  to  correspond  to  practical  interests  believed  to 
be  important  for  the  existence  or  well-being  of  the  group. 
Popularly,  what  everybody  says  must  be  true ;  what  every- 
body does  must  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  There  are  many 
cases  where  even  educated  persons  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
see  that  because  men  hold  an  opinion  or  conform  to  a  cus- 
tom is  not  a  reason  why  they  should.  "  No  marked  de- 
crease in  the  force  of  traditional  elements  can  be  found  in 
our  activities.  These  are  almost  as  much  controlled  by  cus- 
tom among  ourselves  as  they  are  among  primitive  men. 
Tradition  manifests  itself  in  an  action  performed 
by  the  individual.  The  more  frequently  this  action  is  re- 
peated, the  more  firmly  it  will  become  established,  and  the 
less  will  be  the  conscious  equivalent  accompanying  the  action ; 
so  that  customary  actions  which  are  of  very  frequent  repeti- 
tion become  entirely  unconscious.  Hand  in  hand  with  that 
decrease  of  consciousness  goes  an  increase  in  the  emotional 
value  of  the  omission  of  such  activities,  and  still  more  of  the 
performance  of  actions  contrary  to  custom."  [Boas,  Franz: 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.  vol.  xiv,  pp.   i-ii.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  awe  and  wonderment  to  one  who  becomes 
conscious  of  how  little  we  are  ourselves  and  how  much  we 
are  what  society  has  made  us,  to  reflect  that  the  hopes  and 
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fears  of  young  lives  flow  in  such  deep  worn  channels  of 
standards,  codes,  and  tastes  shaped  without  reference  to  the 
personal  happiness  of  the  individual.  We  have  in  this  genera- 
tion reached  sufficient  social  self-consciousness  to  realize  that 
many  of  our  ceremonial  forms  put  the  emphasis  in  wrong 
places.  But  whatever  liberty  means  it  does  not  mean  emanci- 
pation from  the  societal  environment.  It  must  instead  be 
more  inclusive,  more  tolerant,  of  behavior  growing  out  of  the 
modification  of  the  human  being  to  change  in  environment. 
Modern  life  is  hard,  in  many  respects  increasingly  so,  as  the 
young  girl  approaches  maturity.  Home,  school,  church,  inade- 
quately recognize  and  provide  for  her  nature  and  her  needs. 
To  these  great  social  institutions  her  inner  life  is  undiscovered 
country.  "  Subjection  and  seclusion  have  probably  stereo- 
typed the  feminine  characteristic  of  timidity,  forming  a  more 
or  less  constant  attitude  of  dread."^  In  so  far  as  this  attitude 
of  dread  represses  normal  functioning  and  provides  no  other 
outlet  for  the  repressed  feeling  it  is  a  probable  cause  of  du- 
plicity. Timidity  in  woman  is  a  gratification  to  the  self-regard- 
ing instinct  of  man,  and  probably  aids  in  gaining  her  a  mate. 
Because  of  its  presence  in  her  the  male  becomes  courageous  and 
protective.  Toward  the  timid  one  his  pugnacity  is  normally 
allayed.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture;  under  ab- 
normal conditions  this  timidity  may  prove  a  stimulus  to 
cruelty.  When  it  becomes  a  state  of  chronic  dread,  or  passive 
fear,  the  inability  to  function  develops  a  state  of  "  baulked 
disposition,"  from  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  escape 
without  the  aid  of  a  strong  outside  stimulus.  At  a  period 
when  all  the  problems  of  life  are  presenting  themselves  to 
the  newly  grown-up  girl,  when  she  often  has  just  enough 
knowledge  to  distrust  the  power  of  others  to  solve  her  prob- 
lems for  her,  reticences  resultant  on  fear  and  long  repression 
shut  in  her  soul  so  completely  that  one  able  and  willing  to  help 
her  remains  powerless  to  do  so,  not  knowing  what  would  be 
appropriate  suggestion.  The  days  and  years  of  early  woman- 
hood, with  hours  crowded  to  overflowing  with  conventional 
activities,  betray  her.  Subtle  pressures  tighten  about  her. 
Only  rarely,  however,  does  overpressure  convey  to  her  con- 
sciousness the  suggestion  that  her  world  is  narrowing  instead 
of  widening.  Although  she  feels  the  pressure,  she  does  not 
consciously  relate  it  to  the  restlessness  of  soul  and  spirit  which 
she  has  been  taught  is  either  "  growing  pains  "  or  a  part  of  the 
general  and  inevitable  misery  of  life.  When  we  have  finally 
rid  ourselves  of  the  primitive  terror  of  what  would  happen  if 
our  social  bonds  were  loosened  by  an  increase  of  knowledge, 

1  Crawley,  A.  E.,  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Inst.,  xxiv,  p.  ii8. 
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then  at  last  perhaps  we  shall  know  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  early  womanhood  should  be  so  full  of  sudden  freaks  and 
eccentricities,  intensities  and  secrecies,  which  in  their  out- 
breaks are  the  despair  and  puzzle  of  parent,  physician,  and 
teacher. 

A  study  made  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  American  girls  who 
have  been  in  the  classes  of  the  writer  during  the  past  four 
years  has  led  her  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  many  of  the 
traits  of  the  girl  which  cause  anxiety  to  those  who  believe  in 
a  future  of  increasing  power  for  woman  are  the  result  of  an 
over-emphasis  on  sex  differentiations  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
tivity which  are  no  longer  of  social  importance.  Originally  a 
social  recognition  of  biological  differences,  these  limitations 
have  taken  on  the  form  of  taboo;  that  is,  the  phenomena  ob- 
served are  psychologically  like  those  which  ethnologists  call 
by  that  name.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
repeat  that  the  term  taboo  as  here  employed  means  an  inner 
feeling  of  compulsion  which  demands  that  a  given  thing  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done.  Non-obedience  is  felt  to  involve  some 
serious,  perhaps  "  awful,"  penalty. 

The  effect  of  taboo  and  convention  upon  girls  began  to  in- 
terest the  writer  as  she  listened  to  discussions  in  social  science 
classes  of  questions  which  in  one  form  or  other  attacked  such 
problems  as  these:  What  influences  make  for  progress? 
Which  threaten  to  check  it,  or  to  undo  what  has  already  been 
accomplished? 

It  was  the  students  themselves  who  again  and  again  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  striking  parallelism  between  primitive 
life  and  our  own ;  and  that  the  development  of  a  higher  type 
of  personality  demands  that  the  limitations  of  social  life  shall 
not  act  as  a  drag  on  the  growing  spirit. 

The  questions  which  finally  emerged  were  these:  Do  stand- 
ards and  customs  of  long  standing,  many  of  which  have  a 
strong  aesthetic  appeal,  unduly  repress  the  girl  of  early  matur- 
ity? Do  they  so  far  repress  her  as  to  create  conditions  affect- 
ing her  physical  life  and  her  true  value  to  society?  is  it  pos- 
sible that  under  present  conditions  new  taboos  are  operating 
without  any  realization  of  their  importance  by  either  the  girls 
themselves,  or  their  parents  and  teachers? 

The  phenomena  observed  were  the  reactions  of  these  well- 
bred  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years, 
to  the  new,  the  strange,  and  the  different.  The  writer's  per- 
sonal observation  of  girls  of  this  grade  of  maturity  confirms 
the  statements  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  upon  motor  reactions. 
At  this  age,  the  small  accessor)'  muscles  of  hand,  tongue,  face, 
and  articulatory  organs  may  almost  be  called  organs  of 
thought.     "  Psychic   activitj-  constantly   changes   the   tension 
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of  these  muscles,  which  are  liable  to  disorders  if  excited  or 
fatigued."  [Hall,  G.  Stanley:  Adolescence,  vol.  i,  p.  150.] 
These  reactions  plainly  indicated  that  states  of  mind,  senti- 
ments, immediate  reactions  which  faded  quickly  showed  the 
presence  of  fear,  dread,  even  physical  disgust  at  contact  with 
the  different.  The  resultant  avoidance  of  contact  with  what 
is  strange,  it  is  evident,  cuts  off  from  relations  of  friendship 
and  love  all  those  who  in  their  behavior  are  different,  and 
creates  a  social  problem  much  more  difficult  than  a  study  of 
economic  differences  could  ever  raise. 

In  connection  with  the  direct  observation  of  girls  with 
whom  the  writer  was  in  personal  contact,  a  questionnaire  was 
issued  with  the  purpose  of  seeking  what  support  could  be 
found  for  her  own  tentative  conclusions.  The  questionnaire 
was  accompanied  by  this  letter: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  list  of  questions  I  have  prepared 
with  a  view  to  continuing  a  study  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for 
several  years.  This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  I  might  get 
at  the  root  of  some  of  our  discouragements  in  the  education  of  young 
girls  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years.  I  do  not 
profess  that  answers  to  the  enclosed  questions  will  give  an  authorita- 
tive solution,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the  answers  may  prove  suggestive 
for  further  study. 

As  you  see,  the  answers  are  simple;  Yes,  or  No.  But  if  you  have 
any  information  to  add,  it  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  questions,  asked  in  five  groups,  and  the  results,  were 
as  follows  :^ 


GROUP  I 


^  -s  -a 
o  o  is  o 
;z;     Q     PQ      H 


(1)  Do  you  recall  within  the  range  of  your 
own  experience  specific  cases  in  which  viola- 
tions of  the  cxirrent  code  of  "good  manners," 
such  as  tipping  the  hat,  failing  to  let  a  lady 
precede,  and  the  like,  have  excluded  per- 
sons from  your  society  and  that  of  others 
who  hold  your  own  standards  of  "  good 

form?" 68      31      10        6      115 

(2)  Have  you  heard  from  others  of  specific 
cases  in  which  the  exclusion  above  suggested 

has  taken  place? 67      34        8        6      115 

1  The  Doubt  papers  included  such  answers  as  these : 

1.  Yes  and  No. 

2.  I  know  of  cases  which  would  seem  to  be  "  specific  cases,"  but  I 
am  doubtful  of  the  cause. 

3.  So  many  factors  were  at  work  in  the  cases  I  recall  that  I  hesitate 
to  say  yes. 

The  Blanks  were  too  scattered  to  admit  of  explanation  except  in  the 
case  of  the  second  question  of  the  fifth  group. 
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(3)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
ignorance  of  or  failure  to  observe  the  code 
of  good  manners  has  injured  a  young  man's  or 

woman's  chances  of  marriage? 64      43        5        3      115 

(4)  Do  you  know  of  specific  instances  in 
which  the  violation  of  the  social  code  as  to 
manners  at  table  (use  of  knife  and  fork,  etc.) 

has  excluded  persons  from  "  society?  " 56      42        9        8      115 

(5)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
violation  of  the  current  code  of  table  man- 
ners has  interfered  with  the  desirability  of 
a  person  as  prospective  husband  or  wife; 

that  is,  has  influenced  "  societal  selection? "      51      49        8        7      115 


GROUP  II 

a 

S       o       I      J        I 
>*        Z,        a       CQ  H 

(1)  Within  the  range  of  your  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  you  known  of 
specific  cases  in  which  it  has  been  considered 
"  not  nice  "  for  young  girls  (17-21)  to  acquire 
or  desire  accurate  knowledge  of  scientific 

facts  (other  than  matters  of  sex)? 55      48        5        7      115 

(2)  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  the 
imparting  of,  or  the  stimulation  of  a  desire 
for  such  knowledge  as  that  suggested  in  the 
previous  question  was  classed  as  immoral, 

or  as  subversive  of  the  girl's  best  interests? .       42      60        3      10      115 

(3)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
the  lack  of  interest  in  school  work  was  the 
result  of  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  knowledge 

by  social  restrictions? 40      58        7      10      115 

GROUP  III  ^ 

lis 

>^     z     Q     m       H 

(1)  Do  you  know  of  speafic  cases  in  which 
girls  (17-21)  refused  to  study  intensively  be- 
cause knowledge  might  lessen  their  charm 

or  social  desirability? 64      40        4        7      115 

(2)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
girls  beUeved  that  through  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  they 
would  have  fewer  admirers  and  a  lessened 

chance  to  marry  well? 70      33        3        9      115 

(3)  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  the 
above  beliefs  have  caused  young  girls  to 

refuse  to  go  to  college? 52      51        5        7      115 

(4)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
the  social  and  matrimonial  chances  of  yoiing 
women  were  imquestionably  afifected  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  than  the  social 

code  grants,  requires,  or  countenances? 38      64        4        9      115 
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GROUP  IV  3 

5       ^         -S 

s      o      B     I       I 

>H       ;^       Q       03         f-J 

(1)  Can  you  recall  in  your  own  experience 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  certain  words  (not 
grammatical  errors  or  words  classed  as  ob- 
scene or  indecent)  by  persons  of  your  ac- 
quaintance has  affected  your  liking  for  them 

to  an  appreciable  degree? 72      32        5        6      115 

(2)  Can  you  recall  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  words  suggested  above  has  influenced 
your  friendly  intercourse  with  the  persons 

using  them? 54      51        4        6      115 

(3)  Can  you  recall  cases  in  which  you  have 
broken  your  acquaintance  or  friendship  with 

persons  who  used  the  words  suggested  above?      16      88        4        7      115 

(4)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
persons  of  your  acquaintance  were  influenced 
in  their  relationship  with  others  by  the  use 
of  words  classed  as  "  not  nice,"  "  improper," 
or  in  some  way  associated  with  ideas  gener- 
ally considered  irreligious  or  immoral  (words 
other   than   those    classed   as   obscene   or 

indecent?) 58      44        3      10      115 

(5)  Have  cases  come  under  your  own  ob- 
servation or  entered  into  your  own  life  ex- 
perience in  which  epithets  applied  to  or  per- 
manently attached  to  a  person  have,  irre- 
spective of  that  person's  personal  attractive- 
ness or  social  desirability  in  other  respects, 
excluded  that  person  from  your  society  or 

that  of  other  persons  whom  you  know? ... .       37      64        6        8      115 

(6)  Have  you  ever  known  specific  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  certain  words  in  the  title 
of  a  book  or  article  caused  that  book  or 
article  to  be  considered  of  questionable 
propriety,  without  reference  to  the  scientific 

quality  of  the  work  itself? 56      42        7      10      115 

GROUP  V 

^  ^  -3 

,<u  O  O  ^  O 

>^       Z       Q      oa        H 

(1)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
the  restriction  of  activities  of  young  girls 
because  of  social  usages  has  affected  their 

health? 47      57        4        7      115 

(2)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
the  removal  of  restrictions  has  improved 

health? 46      45       6      18      115 

(3)  Do  you  know  of  specific  cases  in  which 
ignorance  was  the  direct  cause  of  ill-health 

in  girls? 77      27        4        7      115 

i*^  (4)  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  in- 
struction improved  or  restored  health? 70      31        3      11      115 
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Words  and  Word  Groups  Under  Taboo 

(All  these  are  widespread) 

All  names  of  parts  of  the  body  except  the  arms  and  head:— legs, 
stomach,  thighs,  hips,  belly,  etc.  (physiology  is  affecting  this)  ;  names 
of  men's  and  women's  clothing  except  exterior  clothing  and  French 
names  (corsets,  socks,  chemise,  drawers,  etc..  while  *' shirt "  and 
"pants"  are  awful!)  ;  all  words  descriptive  of  physiological  functions; 
words  describing  or  suggesting  physical  uncleanliness,  dirt,  filth,  filthy, 
nasty;  all  words  associated  with  sexual  functions  and  reproduction,  sex, 
sexual ;  names  of  vermin ;  animals : — mare,  bull,  sow,  skunk,  ass,  pig, 
hog;  the  word  "animal";  smell,  stink,  slink;  work  (Southern);  wet; 
hot;  puddle,  fiddle,  fuddle  (-dies  in  general)  ;  job  (many  simple  mono- 
syllabic words  seem  to  be  under  suspicion  of  being  "coarse")  ;  hair,  hairy ; 
breast,  bosom  (may  be  used  poetically),  bust;  words  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  mouth : — lick,  spit,  suck,  hiss,  chew ;  lascivious ;  licen- 
tious ;  sweat ;  bleed,  bleeding,  bloody ;  snort ;  incest ;  prostitute  ;  rip ; 
female;  tickle,  trickle;  catty;  breed,  breeder;  chaste,  chastitj-,  vir- 
ginity; sick,  sickness;  hag;  naked;  fleshy;  fat;  passion,  passionate; 
matter;  instinct;  ape,  juice;  squirt;  spurt;  bug;  worm;  crawl;  squirm; 
squawl;  pus,  pussy  (full  of  pus);  slime,  slimy;  slit  (very  bad!). 

In  the  first  of  the  question  groups  support  was  sought  as 
to  the  effects  of  violation  of  the  code  of  manners  and  usages 
which  are  "  good  form."  In  the  second  group,  information 
was  sought  as  to  what  was  the  attitude  of  parents,  guardians, 
and  friends  toward  the  more  recent  extensions  of  the  educa- 
tional curriculum  into  the  domain  of  science,  an  extension 
which  in  many  cases  gives  the  girl  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
was  once  considered  not  quite  "  ladylike."  In  the  third  group 
the  questions  were  designed  to  find  out  just  how  far-spread  is 
the  impression  that  much  knowledge  interferes  with  the  young 
woman's  charm  and  social  desirability ;  and,  of  course,  event- 
ually with  her  chances  for  matrimony. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  questions  an  excursion  was  made 
into  another  field;  that  of  tabooed  words,  a  term  applied  to 
the  limitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words  which  have  acquired 
associations  which  make  them  non  gratae.  This  inquiry  has 
much  etymological  as  well  as  social  and  educational  signifi- 
cance. In  this  general  study,  it  is  only  just  begun.  It  is 
quite  significant,  however,  that  so  much  support  of  the  writer's 
personal  observations  was  obtained  from  persons  who  had  no 
hint  of  the  purpose  of  the  questions. 

The  questions  of  Group  V  were  of  a  character  which  may 
possibly  better  be  asked  and  answered  by  specialists  in  the 
medical  and  psychological  fields.  But  in  many  cases  the 
physical  results  of  social  restrictions  are  so  palpable  as  to 
come  well  within  the  province  of  education.  In  any  event, 
their  social  significance  is  of  momentous  consequence.  As  a 
factor  in  social  life  the  female  is  not  unimportant.  Those  who 
look  on  the  struggle  of  woman  for  education  and  expression 
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as  the  hobby  of  a  few  forget  that  there  is  "  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  every  culture  movement  and  the  whole 
domain  of  culture." 

Instead  of  sending  the  questions  broadcast,  it  was  decided 
to  purify  the  information  at  its  source  by  asking  only  those 
in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the  influences  which  act 
on  young  women  and  girls.  Few  men  other  than  teachers, 
clergymen,  and  physicians,  were  found  who  had  observed  the 
phenomena.  Aside  from  these  classes,  who  come  into  a  rela- 
tion in  which  they  see  something  of  the  woman  nature  as  it  is, 
this  field  is  a  closed  one  to  the  American  man. 

About  two  hundred  copies  of  the  questions  have  been  issued. 
This  number  is  approximate,  and  indicates  the  exact  number 
of  persons  to  whom  they  were  submitted.  In  several  cases, 
in  response  to  request,  from  three  to  five  sets  ,were  sent  to  one 
person  for  distribution. 

There  have  been  received  115  replies.  The  territory  cov- 
ered comprises  all  sections  of  the  United  States :  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  most  of  the  middle  western  states ; 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  of  the 
southern  states ;  the  New  England  section ;  and  all  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states. 

Among  the  colleges  and  universities  one  or  more  of  whose 
graduates  have  answered  the  questions  are.  Harvard,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Syracuse,  University  of  Chicago,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Swarthmore,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  the 
Universities  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  papers 
by  geographical  sections.  The  only  conclusion  so  far  made  is 
that  more  negative  answers  to  the  second  and  third  groups 
came  from  the  middle  west.  But  negative  papers  are  often 
overruled  by  affirmatives  from  the  same  group.  When  a  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  answers,  No,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ques- 
tions, but  two  teachers  and  a  graduate  of  the  school  answer, 
Yes,  the  presumption  seems  justified  that  the  principal  is  not 
a  close  observer. 

The  Noes  are  not  consistent.  Some  of  them  are  just  plain, 
sometimes  irritable,  Noes.  Others  are  said  to  be  a  protest 
against  the  word  "  specific."  Still  others  are  explained  as 
being  the  result  of  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  to 
whether  the  cause  suggested,  though  present,  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  So  that  some  of  the  negatives  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  affirmatives. 

The  following  occupations  and  professions  are  represented 
among  the  persons  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire :  Teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools;  heads  of  public  and  private 
schools ;  heads  of  colleges  and  seminaries ;  professors ;  au- 
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thors ;  lecturers ;  clergymen ;  physicians ;  managers  and  em- 
ployers of  women  and  girls ;  social  workers ;  society  and  club 
women ;  psychologists ;  superintendents  of  hospitals ;  heads  of 
gymnastic  and  physical  education  departments  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

All  the  questions  of  the  first  group  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  five  private  school  and  three  high  school 
teachers ;  two  high  school  principals ;  the  president  of 
a  coeducational  college ;  an  elderly  woman  of  wide  social 
experience,  for  many  years  a  national  officer  in  the  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ;  several  college 
instructors  and  professors ;  three  business  women  who  employ 
women  and  girls ;  two  elderly  physicians  with  large  general 
practices ;  a  woman  in  the  government  employ ;  a  woman  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  the  head  of  a  nurses'  training 
school ;  research  workers,  authors,  lecturers,  etc.  Many  of 
these  persons  said  they  had  used  the  papers  to  question  others. 
In  one  case  the  statement  was  made  that  the  answers  repre- 
sented the  opinion  of  thirty  persons.  Here  are  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  writers: 

"Emphatically,  Yes!  "  (to  the  third  question  in  Group  I). 

"  I  know  a  man  in  my  own  state  who  lost  the  governorship  just  be- 
cause he  had  never  learned  to  be  courteous." 

"  I  have  a  young  girl  with  me  now  whose  mother  is  breaking  her 
engagement  because  of  the  manners  of  the  young  man." 

"  I  answer  Yes  because  of  course  it  would  happen  if  one  were  ever 
thrown  into  social  contact  with  persons  who  committed  violations." 

"The  sons  of  a  judge  went  to  another  state  to  visit  an  old  friend  of 
their  father.  When  it  was  perceived  by  the  daughters  of  the  family 
that  they  used  their  knives  awkwardly,  they  were  not  introduced." 

"  With  cultured  people,  these  defects  in  training  have  an  injurious 
effect.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  '  bad  manners '  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  other  undesirable  traits." 

"  Your  percentages  on  table  manners  will  not  run  so  high  as  those 
on  your  first  three  questions,  because  table  manners  do  not  vary  as 
much  as  other  manners,  and  so  do  not  separate  social  sets  as  much  as 
the  variations  in  manners  do.  I  myself  have  seen  young  girls  drop  men 
whose  table  manners  were  bad,  though  they  had  no  other  serious 
defects." 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  met  a  young  college  man.  He  was  the 
plainest  kind  of  an  Englishman,  though  he  spoke  very  well.  He  had 
worked  his  way  through  college,  and  had  won  all  kinds  of  honors. 
We  had  live!}-  discussions,  and  found  we  were  interested  in  the  same 
things.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  companion  when  the  crowd  went  skat- 
ing or  coasting.  But  his  manners  were  so  lacking  that  I  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  and  would  have  refused  to  let  him  call,  had  not  my  sister 
remonstrated." 

A  college  professor  recalled  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
in  his  class,  who  would  have  missed  his  election  to  a  Greek  letter 
society  because  of  the  way  he  held  his  fork,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  some  seniors  who  saw  the  man's  promise. 
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Two  clergymen  give  cases  of  the  failure  of  men  to  receive  calls  to 
influential  churches  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  code  of  manners, 
or  their  absentmindedness  in  observance.  In  both  cases  it  was  empha- 
sized that  they  had  the  other  qualifications  necessary. 

"  My  life  has  been  spent  mostly  in  the  middle  and  western  states, 
where  social  lines  are  not  as  closely  drawn  as  in  the  older  states.  In 
my  travels  in  the  south,  I  think  I  have  observed  stricter  social  regula- 
tions even  than  in  the  east.  I  attended  a  convention  in  Texas.  I  noted 
at  the  hotel  that  in  the  elevator  every  man  removed  his  hat  when  a 
lady  entered  the  car.  But  the  men  did  not  remove  cigars  from  their 
mouths  for  the  same  reason.  In  our  country,  no  one  accounted  re- 
spectable would  smoke  under  similar  conditions,  but  many  would  not 
take  off  their  hats." 

The  negatives  to  Group  I  are  diverse  company.  The  head  of  a 
school  gave  negative  answers  to  this  group  when  three  of  her  teachers 
and  a  young  woman  who  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  school, 
answered,  Yes. 

One  man's  Noes  were  qualified:  to  (i),  "but  I  have  been  affected 
by  such  conditions";  to  (4),  "but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  I 
know  I  should  be  influenced  in  the  selection  of  guests";  to  (5),  "but 
I  don't  question  the  facts." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  answers  are  so  qualified  as  almost  to 
amount  to  affirmatives,  especially  when  these  remarks  are  added :  "  The 
above  replies  should  not  be  thrown  in  the  scale  in  favor  of  carelessness 
as  to  good  form.  My  negative  replies  are  due  to  the  lack  of  memory  of 
specific  instances.  I  have  no  doubt  that  conventional  incorrectness  is 
a  social  disadvantage.  This  conclusion  is  derived  from  comments  upon 
bad  form  by  people  who  assume  to  be  correct.  I  should  say  that  the 
barrier  can  only  be  crossed  through  extraordinary  qualities  of  charac- 
ter, or  the  acquisition  of  prestige,  economic  or  intellectual." 

Another  added  to  her  Noes :  "  I  have  known  some  college  men  who 
had  bad  table  manners,  but  they  were  otherwise  so  estimable  that  it 
did  not  affect  their  standing." 

A  very  conscientious  negative :  "  While  I  am  answering,  No,  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  specific  instances  of  exclusion,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  I  have  very  often  heard  unfavorable  comments  on  persons  who  do 
violate  the  code  of  '  good  manners '." 

These  answers  are  indications  that  "  social  taboo "  often 
excludes  from  the  sexual  choice  of  the  marriageable  girl  men 
of  a  race  or  nationality  different  from  her  own ;  men  reared  in 
cruder  communities  of  our  own  country ;  and  others  who  have 
been  so  negligent  or  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  received  the 
rearing  necessary  to  put  them  at  ease  in  a  circle  where  cere- 
mony is  felt  to  be  of  prime  importance.  So  far  as  these  usages 
make  life  finer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  re- 
tained, and  their  aesthetic  values  be  enhanced.  So  far  as  they 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  range  and  freedom  of  choice  in 
mating,  and  make  for  unnatural  artificiality,  it  should  be 
brought  to  consciousness  that  they  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
but  that  the  purpose  is  not  the  goal  to  all  endeavor. 

Through  woman's  habit  of  conformity,  she  has  accepted 
too  naively  the  standards  which  have  caused  an  excessive 
concern  for  uniformity.    She  has  too  often  become  a  stickler 
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for  standards.  "  The  battle  between  the  majority  and  the 
individual  deviating  from  the  norm,  and  striving  to  break 
down  its  tyranny,  goes  deep  down  into  the  constitution  of 
society ;  the  process  involved  is  nothing  less  than  the  organic 
evolution  of  civilization."  ^ 

Might  we  relinquish  some  few  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  conformity,  in  favor  of  more  robust  truth  in  speech  and 
action,  and  thus  try  to  cure  women  of  diseased  imaginations 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  false  beliefs,  fears,  and  shams  ? 

Observance  of  many  of  our  social  usages  implies  leisure 
and  freedom  from  toil.  One  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  these 
is  the  taboo  on  the  man  whose  hands  are  not  well  kept.  This 
has  a  number  of  elements.  Probably  the  most  ancient  is  the 
association  of  work  which  soils  and  roughens  the  hands  with 
the  menial  tasks  of  the  slave.  There  is  also  the  social  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  even 
though  he  works  for  himself,  and  is  his  own  master,  and  the 
man  who  works  with  his  brain.  The  most  modern  element 
in  this  taboo  would  have  a  comic  aspect,  if  it  were  not  so 
real.  The  roughened  hands  are  associated  with  carelessly 
soiled  hands,  and  these  in  turn  are  associated  with  the  phobia 
against  germs,  which  is  very  widely  prevalent.  Eighty-four 
girls  out  of  one  hundred  acknowledged  that  rough  and  toil- 
worn  hands  prepossessed  them  against  a  man ;  but  half  of 
the  number  agreed  that  this  prepossession  could  be  more 
easily  overcome  than  the  prejudice  aroused  by  bad  table 
manners  and  uncouth  speech. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  social  ideals  ultimately  determine 
through  marriage  what  elements  shall  combine  to  produce  the 
individuals  who  make  up  succeeding  generations.  Given 
greater  liberty  and  a  more  rational  choice,  a  new  kind  of  sex 
selection  might  appear,  in  both  man  and  woman.  If  the  ideal 
of  economic  independence  for  woman  is  to  become  a  new 
mode,  the  woman  may  come  to  select  for  other  important  quali- 
ties than  those  for  which  she  now  chooses.  Mental  equality 
might  come  to  be  a  factor  of  prime  importance  and  aid  in 
determining  what  combinations  shall  fuse  to  develop  a  new 
harmony. 

The  questions  in  Groups  II  and  III  were  asked,  with  the 
hope  that  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  the  supervision  and 
guardianship  of  the  girl  might  be  learned.  How  do  they 
regard  her  impulses  to  study?  How  do  they  regard  any  one 
who  might  attempt  to  awaken  in  her  an  interest  in  the  "  in- 
tellectual life?"     To  those  of  us  who  desire  to  extend  the 

2  Mayreder,  Rosar  A  Survey  of  the  Woman  Problem.  Translated 
by  Herman  Scheffauer  (London,  1913),  p.  75. 
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field  of  intellectual  activity  of  the  American  girl,  it  seems  both 
startling  and  alarming  that  fifty-five  persons  of  intelligence 
and  responsibility  should  testify  to  a  knowledge  of  cases  in 
which  the  acquisition  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge  was 
considered  "  not  nice."  That  so  large  a  percentage  of  re- 
sponses should  report  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  or  the  stimulation  of  a  desire  for 
knowledge  was  considered  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
girl  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  About  the  same 
number  of  persons  record  the  important  fact  that,  to  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  work  is 
the  result  of  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  knowledge  by  restric- 
tions which  are  themselves  the  result  of  a  social  attitude  to- 
ward the  girl's  education.  The  question  arises,  Who  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  restriction  ?  When  explanations  are  given, 
the  mother's  voice  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  authority.  It  is  she 
who  turns  her  daughter  toward  the  old  paths.  Two  papers 
speak  of  religion  as  a  deterrent  force.  Here  are  extracts  from 
letters  which  accompanied  the  answers : 

"  I  can  call  to  mind  many  cases  in  which  it  was  considered  subversive 
of  the  girl's  best  interests  to  inspire  her  with  a  desire  to  get  really 
accurate  knowledge.  A  smattering  is  considered  more  ladylike,  and 
quite  sufficient  for  practical  purposes." 

"  I  have  known  cases  where  there  were  strong  religious  scruples  in 
the  family  against  the  study  of  science  by  girls." 

"  I  have  answered,  No,  to  the  questions  of  Groups  II  and  III  because 
I  did  not  recall  specific  cases.  This  does  not  argue  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  prejudices  referred  to.  My  own  experience  has 
been  largely  with  the  class  of  girls  willing  to  take  the  consequences  of 
the  changes  brought  into  their  lives  by  education." 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  a  small  town  in  Missouri,  reports 
several  cases  from  her  own  group  of  friends,  in  which  the  imparting 
of  overmuch  knowledge,  or  the  stimulation  of  the  girl  to  a  point  where 
she  would  wish  to  know  very  much,  would  have  been  considered 
reprehensible." 

"  I  knew  of  several  girls  at  school  who  were  bright,  but  failed  to  do 
well  through  lack  of  interest;  probably  because  intellectual  attainments 
were  not  in  demand  in  their  circle." 

"  The  Virginia  girls  I  met  while  visiting  in  their  state,  the  summer 
of  my  freshman  year  in  college,  expressed  wonder,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  I  was  worse  than  wasting  my  time  in  going  to  college.  They  knew 
so  little  of  geography,  even  of  their  own  country.  One  of  them  had  a 
friend  who  had  gone  to  Oklahoma.  She  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  city, 
and  asked  me  if  it  was  near  Chicago ! " 

In  the  search  for  actual  cases  in  which  the  beliefs  suggested 
above  have  prevented  girls  from  going  to  college,  52  out  of 
115  said  they  knew  of  specific  cases ;  some  of  them  said  they 
knew  of  many.  Let  us  be  careful  to  state  that  in  many  cases 
this  decision  not  to  go  to  college  is  in  itself  the  result  of  a 
process  of  ratiocination  based  on  premises  like  these:  (i)  It 
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is  not  nice  for  young  girls  to  acquire  accurate  knowledge  of 
scientific  facts;  (2)  It  is  not  nice  for  young  girls  even  to 
desire  accurate  knowledge  of  scientific  facts;  (3)  It  is  not  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  girl  to  have  imparted  to  her  accurate 
knowledge  of  scientific  facts;  (4)  It  is  not  right  to  stimulate 
in  her  a  desire  for  such  knowledge;  (5)  Girls  do  believe  that 
knowledge  might  lessen  their  charm;  (6)  They  do  believe 
it  might  lessen  their  social  desirability;  (7)  They  do  believe 
that  if  they  acquire  knowledge  and  become  efficient  through 
knowledge,  they  will  have  fewer  admirers,  and,  therefore,  a 
lessened  chance  to  marry  well.  Believing  all  this,  and  living 
with  mothers  and  friends  who  believe  it,  small  wonder  that 
they  decide  not  to  run  such  risks!  The  marvel  is,  that  so 
many  prove  adventurous  enough  to  brave  the  dangers!  And 
the  dangers  are  not  all  imaginarj-,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  replies. 
The  women  who  took  law  and  medical  courses  say  that  some 
of  their  friends  did  drop  them.  And  38  of  the  papers  bear 
testimony  that  socially  and  matrimonially  their  chances  were 
affected. 
The  remarks  on  Group  III  are  interesting: 

"  I  have  no  specific  case  to  cite  in  answer  to  the  first  question  in 
Group  III,  but  I  do  believe  it  to  be  a  subconscious  force  holding  back 
the  development  of  many  girls,  the  belief  that  greater  brain  develop- 
ment means  for  a  girl  decreased  charm,  as  far  as  the  opposite  sex  is 
concerned.    I  myself  grew  up  believing  it." 

"  The  slightest  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  of  necessit>-  affect  both 
one's  social  and  matrimonial  chances,  since  each  new  thought  trans- 
forms one.  and  makes  one  more  or  less  attractive.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly possible  to  make  new  connections,  and  increasingly  impossible  to 
keep  on  with  some  of  the  old.  This  seems  tragic,  but  it  is  a  case  of 
keeping  in  the  procession." 

Girls  often  say :  "  I  don't  want  to  be  intellectual.  I'd  much  rather 
be  artistic  or  musical." 

"  Isn't  it  the  display  of  knowledge  which  makes  college  girls  ob- 
noxious?" 

"  When  I  started  to  college,  my  cousin,  w^ho  had  "  come  out,"  said  to 
me:  'Why  do  you  waste  four  years  of  your  life?'  I  am  now  happy 
in  my  profession.  She  is  a  widow,  dependent  for  support  on  her 
husband's  relatives." 

"  The  taboo  on  a  college  education  does  not  hold  in  the  middle  west, 
although  I  felt  it  strongly  in  my  eastern  home.  I  was  much  criticized 
for  studying  law,  and  was  warned  that  I  should  be  considered  socially 
less  desirable.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  dropped  from  several  lists." 

A  mother  went  to  the  principal  of  her  daughter's  school :  "  I  want 
you  to  omit  Latin  from  M.'s  curriculum.  I  want  her  to  learn  the  ways 
and  things  men  like." 

Miss  A.  refused  to  go  to  college :  "  I  am  not  going  to  study  four 
years  to  be  an  old  maid.    I'm  going  to  keep  myself  attractive  to  men." 

"  The  belief  that  too  much  knowledge  will  lessen  her  popularity  is 
a  common  belief  with  the  type  of  girl  who  aims  to  be  fluffy." 

"  College  boys  tell  me  that  they  don't  like  the  girl  student.  The  giggly 
goose  is  much  more  popular." 
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"  Group  III  seems  to  me  to  epitomize  the  attitude  of  a  group  we  call 
'  prosperous '." 

"  I  knew  a  group  of  girls  in  a  Kentucky  town  who  all  went  to  finish- 
ing schools.  I  am  as  sure  as  one  can  be  without  direct  proof  that  their 
reasons  and  their  parents'  reasons  were  these  you  mention  in  Group 
III." 

"  About  Group  III,  I  have  answered  the  questions  negatively.  In 
every  case  I  have  known,  a  girl's  refusal  to  apply  herself  to  her  "studies 
has  been  through  lack  of  interest,  or  rather,  the  intervention  of  more 
absorbing  interests,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  personal  adorn- 
ment, the  making  of  herself  personally  attractive.  And  so,  perhaps 
indirectly,  your  questions  receive  an  affirmative  reply." 

1 

The  last  question  of  the  third  group  was  an  appeal  to  per- 
sons of  maturity  who  had  knowledge  of  specific  cases  in 
which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  code  did  actually  affect  the  matrimonial  chances  of  the 
rash  adventurers.  Thirty-eight  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  The  cities  and  states  represented  by  these  answers 
include  such  diverse  localities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Texas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, Vermont,  Kansas,  and  Virginia.  The  oldest  persons 
among  those  who  answered  gave  affirmatives  to  this  question. 
The  majority  of  the  men  who  answered  the  question,  an- 
swered Yes.  This  high  percentage,  coming  as  it  does  from 
those  who  are  members  of  our  most  cultured  classes,  is  a 
mute  memorial  to  the  strength  of  the  taboo  which  has  re- 
stricted the  intellectual  activities  of  the  American  girl,  reputed 
to  be  the  freest  girl  in  all  the  world.  Is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  the  warning  still  holds :  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here  ? "  Or,  at  least,  the  warning  on  this  basis  should  deter 
one  out  of  every  three, 

A  Chicago  girl  writes  that  she  would  have  gone  to  college 
if  she  had  thought  it  would  help  her  to  marry.  She  was 
afraid  it  would  hinder  her;  so,  as  she  did  not  care  particu- 
larly for  study,  she  gave  it  up. 

In  this  case  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  "  home 
woman  "  and  the  "  intellectual  woman  "  is  explicitly  defined. 
This  same  attitude  is  shown  by  the  writer  who  said : 

"  My  brother  has  several  girl  friends  who  have  told  him 
they  thought  that  young  women  in  going  to  college  were  spoil- 
ing their  matrimonial  chances." 

We  are  reminded  by  these  social  attitudes  that :  "  The  pro- 
gressive individual,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  has  a  twofold 
struggle  with  conformity ;  she  has  to  contend  with  the  accepted 
type  which  the  ruling  masculine  notion  has  set  up  for  woman- 
hood, and  also  with  the  actual  predominating  womanly  type 
which  stands  for  the  average  of  the  sex  as  it  is  at  the 
moment." 
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A  survey  of  interdicts  on  common  words  may  indicate  to 
us  the  influence  of  social  taboos  upon  language.  Profane, 
indecent,  or  obscene  words  are  not  the  only  ones  banished 
from  use.  At  certain  times,  under  certain  conditions,  common 
things  cannot  be  called  by  their  common  names.  One  must 
refrain  from  mentioning  them  altogether,  because  they  are 
rude,  rough,  vulgar,  impolite;  or  they  must  be  designated  by 
terms  or  phrases  socially  sanctioned.  In  such  fashion  many 
old  English  words  have  been  banished  from  speech,  to  be 
replaced  by  Latin  words,  or  by  their  French  equivalents. 

There  is  an  extended  list  of  epithets  which  serve  to  exclude 
persons  to  whom  the  epithet  becomes  attached.  Atheist,  deist, 
theist,  rationalist,  anarchist,  syndicalist,  free-liver,  free-thinker, 
all  mark  one  as  a  rebel.  The  sting  of  "  socialist "  is  weak- 
ening. It  begins  to  look  as  though  "  feminist "  might  also  be 
reclaimed. 

Confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  social  interdict  on  words 
was  sought  by  the  questions  included  under  Group  IV.  The 
first  three  questions  were  asked  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
reactions  of  those  answering  the  questions  to  the  persons  vio- 
lating the  "  word  taboo."  The  fourth  question  was  asked  with 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  widely  the  taboo  extended.  It 
was  desired  to  obtain  from  the  responses  words  considered 
imp^l^T,  or  "  not  nice,"  or  words  that  had  paths  of  associa- 
ticMi  connecting  them  with  ideas  irreligious  or  immoral.  These 
classifications,  it  is  to  be  observed,  overlap  each  other ;  what  is 
"  not  nice  "  is  likely  to  be  improper,  what  is  improper  is  likely 
to  be  immoral. 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  use  of  words  under 
interdict  were  sought  in  the  last  two  questions  of  Group  IV. 
What  happens  to  a  person  who  gets  stamped  upon  his  per- 
sonality epithets  which  put  him  in  the  classes,  not  nice,  im- 
proper, irreligious,  or  immoral?  Will  he  be  excluded,  even 
though  personally  attractive?  And  what  will  happen  to  a 
book  or  article  having  a  tabooed  word  in  its  title  The  low- 
est number  of  affirmative  answers  in  the  whole  questionnaire, 
i6,  was  given  to  the  third  question  in  this  group.  Two  persons 
said  that  the  use  of  the  words  they  had  in  mind  would  have 
debarred  the  users  from  friendship  at  the  very  beginning  of 
acquaintance.  Five  of  the  negatives  said  that  the  use  of  the 
debarred  words  was  only  one  factor  among  others,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  use  of  the  tabooed  words  had  created  a  preju- 
dice which  strengthened  the  force  of  the  other  motives  for 
disbarment. 

The  other  low  affirmative  figure  in  Group  IV,  in  answer 
to  the  fifth  question,  applies  to  the  force  of  epithets.  Thirty- 
nine  persons  knew  of  specific  cases  where  an  epithet  which 
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had  become  attached  to  a  person  excluded  him  from  the 
society  of  others.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  an- 
swers come  from  circles  which  include  our  most  cultured 
and  liberal-minded  citizens;  persons  of  education  who  have 
traveled  widely  and  known  peoples  with  different  standards; 
men  and  women  conscious  of  the  value  of  social  differentiation. 
If  among  this  class  so  many  can  recall  specific  cases  in  which 
the  social  attitude  is  unfriendly  toward  persons  who  have 
acquired  epithets,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  still  hard! 

This  punishment  extends  itself  to  literature.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  conceded  that  the  English  language  is  more  care- 
fully policed  than  any  other.  The  English  and  American 
"  jeune  fille  "  is  allowed  more  liberty  than  other  girls,  and 
the  censorship  may  be  in  part  to  protect  her.  In  so  far  as  this 
protection  interferes  with  a  keen  sense  of  values,  and  with 
artistic  appreciation,  it  is  unfortunate.  It  was  reported  by 
fifty-six  individuals  that  they  knew  of  specific  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  tabooed  words  in  the  title  had  caused  certain  books 
and  articles  to  be  considered  of  questionable  propriety,  irre- 
spective of  their  literary  quality  or  scientific  value.  Those 
who  answered  Yes  to  this  question  included  all  the  authors, 
librarians,  teachers  of  English  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
physicians  who  answered  the  question. 

The  high  percentage  of  affirmatives  to  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  questions  of  this  group  should  warn  us  that  among  the 
social  pitfalls  in  our  way  the  best  of  us  walk  bHndly.  in 
constant  danger  of  meeting  repulsions  and  dislikes  of  which 
we  little  dream.  It  teaches  us  that  an  influence  lies  about  us 
at  which  we  may  laugh,  but  which  is  not  to  be  laughed  at ;  an 
influence  impalpable,  almost  irresistible.  None  but  the  strong- 
est can  withstand  the  force  of  the  taboo,  and  they  are  usually 
too  wise  to  challenge  it.  i 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  democratic  movement  which 
means  the  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  might  in  the  granting 
of  a  wider  and  more  varied  life  to  woman  release  forces  by 
which  society  might  mend  itself.  Such  a  change  might  con- 
tribute to  intellectual  progress,  even  though  woman  might  not 
herself  have  any  startling  or  direct  contribution  to  make. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  biological  inferiority  of  woman  are 
nevertheless  content  that  the  child  shall  be  left  largely  in  her 
hands  both  at  home  and  in  the  school. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  countenance  change  in  the 
environing  conditions  of  the  girl,  because  it  is  possible  that 
by  her  prejudices  and  opinions  she  might  become  a  hindrance 
and  a  danger  to  the  mental  life  of  the  nation.  Moreover, 
with  our  American  girls,  in  a  few  years  after  maturity,  even 
in  the  early  twenties,  there  is  often  observable  a  certain  lassi- 
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tude,  "  germs  of  a  rather  aimless  dissatisfaction  with  life, 
less  interest,  curiosity,  and  courage."  We  may  be  confronting 
in  these  conditions  the  greatest  danger  in  woman's  history. 
At  last  she  has  achieved  leisure.  But  the  leisure  came  before 
she  knew  how  to  use  it.  Properly  to  use  leisure  there  must 
be  a  choice  of  interests  according  to  endowments,  and  a  per- 
sistent effort  to  mass  activities  in  accordance  with  this  choice ; 
such  choice  implies  two  things :  will  and  knowledge.  "  God 
does  not  change  the  condition  of  a  people,"  said  the  Arabian 
prophet,  '*  until  they  change  it  for  themselves." 

The  fifth  group  of  questions  in  this  questionnaire  was  an 
attempt  to  find  out  what  association,  if  any,  exists  between 
the  irregularity,  pettiness,  ill  health  and  general  unserviceable- 
ness  of  many  modern  girls  of  the  leisure  class  and  the  re- 
striction of  their  activities  by  the  social  taboo.  Does  the 
ignorance  which  is  the  result  of  the  limitation  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  her  own  nature  play  any  part  in  her 
failures  ? 

To  the  first  question  of  Group  V,  57  answered  yes ;  to  the 
second,  46.  Under  the  blanks  and  doubts  were  included  those 
who  faltered  because  of  the  demand  for  specific  cases.  The 
definite  causal  relationship  between  ignorance  and  ill  health 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  affirmatives  to  the  third  and 
fourth  questions.  This  impression  is  further  strengthened  by 
some  of  the  Noes  to  the  last  question,  which  are  explained : 
"  In  the  cases  cited,  the  ignorance  still  exists ;"  or,  "  The 
health  was  so  badly  injured  that  it  could  not  be  restored." 
Among  the  persons  who  replied  affirmatively  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, were  8  physicians ;  19  educators ;  6  women  who  have 
grown  daughters ;  7  women  who  as  employers  come  in  contact 
with  large  numbers  of  women  and  girls ;  and  4  social  workers. 
A  woman  who  had  had  twenty  years  experience  as  superin- 
tendent of  a  hospital,  wrote  in  explanation  of  her  answers 
to  the  third  and  fourth  questions : 

"  In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  many  young  girls  ruin  their 
health  because  they  are  too  ignorant  to  know  how  to  preserve  it  I 
have  had  girls  enter  the  training  school  at  the  hospital  only  half  well, 
even  though  withotrt  organic  difficulties,  because  they  had  not  been 
trained  at  home  or  educated  at  school  in  the  first  rudiments  of  how  to 
live.  More  and  more  I  realize  the  importance  of  instruction  along  these 
lines.  The  girl  should  be  given  herself  to  care  for.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  cases  which  have  come  directly  under  my  care.  I  am 
deepl}'  interested  in  what  you  are  doing,  and  wish  you  everj-  success." 

Other  comments  are  fully  as  emphatic: 

"  It  is  not  exactly  ignorance  which  causes  ill  health,  but  lack  of 
appreciation,  which  comes  from  lack  of  knowledge." 

"  I  know  of  two  cases  where  conformit>'  to  extreme  fashion  aflFected 
health." 
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"  In  the  older  generation,  I  know  of  many  cases  where  the  social 
restrictions  directly  affected  health.  It  shut  women  in  the  house  when 
they  should  have  been  out  of  doors." 

"  In  my  experiences  at  girls'  summer  camps,  I  have  learned  of  many 
cases  in  which  ignorance  was  a  direct  cause  of  ill  health.  I  consider 
this  a  very  important  inquiry.  The  number  of  specific  cases  I  can 
recall  are  so  numerous." 

"  I  know  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  restriction  of  the  activity  of 
girls  through  social  usages  has  affected  their  health."  (A  physical 
training  director  in  a  university.) 

"  Until  girls  from  babyhood  are  taught  expression  in  all  wholesome 
and  normal  ways,  rather  than  repression  to  fit  them  into  a  traditional 
and  conventional  mould,  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  friction, 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially — often  accompanied  by  an 
unhealthy  warping  of  the  girl's  nature." 

"  As  a  settlement  worker,  I  know  of  many  cases  in  which  the  social 
tradition  among  foreign  families,  by  which  the  girl's  activities  are  re- 
stricted, has  had  a  bad  effect  on  health." 

The  conclusion  we  are  forced  to  draw  from  these  replies 
is,  that  social  restrictions  do  affect  health :  that  the  "  con- 
spiracy of  silence,"  which  is  the  cause  of  the  kinds  of  ignor- 
ance suggested  by  those  who  answer  these  questions,  is  of 
danger  not  only  to  the  individual  affected,  but  through  her 
to  the  group.  These  girls  are  the  future  mothers  of  the  race. 
"  We  have  stifled  the  splendid  possibilities  of  her  nature  with 
the  slavery  of  discipline,  with  contempt  for  her  spontaneous 
manifestations.  Man  lives  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  loving, 
and  producing,  from!  his  earliest  years  upward ;  it  is  from  this 
that  even  his  bones  get  their  growth,  and  from  this  that  his 
blood  draws  its  vitality."^ 

We  are  looking  for  an  educational  environment  in  which 
work,  affection,  and  sensations  which  stimulate  new  ideas, 
can  be  utilized  to  nourish  the  intelligence.  We  believe  with 
Mme.  Montessori  that  just  as  sensations  of  bodily  pleasure 
are  resultant  on  light,  warmth,  sunshine,  food,  and  electricity, 
and  stimulate  the  renewal  of  bodily  tissues,  thus  producing 
health,  happiness,  and,  strength,  so  work,  affection,  and  sensa- 
tions which  nourish  the  intelligence  by  the  stimulation  of  new 
ideas,  are  among  life's  necessities.  It  is  correct  to  give  the 
names  "  sin  "  and  "  vice  "  to  those  things  which  retard  normal 
development,  and  "  virtue  "  to  what  is  favorable.  And  the 
intellectual  stimulus  worthy  of  man  is  the  joy  he  feels  in 
the  consciousness  of  growth. 

The  end  to  be  attained  in  the  education  of  the  girl,  we 
believe,  is  to  help  her  to  understand  the  social  situation  in 
which  she  is  to  find  herself,  and  thereby  to  put  her  in  a  position 
where  she  will  be  in  control  of  the  situation  as  the  crises  of 
life  confront  her.  This  is  a  plan  as  yet  untried,  and  has  its 
perils  for  the  existing  order.     The  growing  individualism  of 

»  Montessori,  Maria :    Pedagogical  Anthropology,  p.  144. 
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women,  their  insistence  on  planning  their  own  lives  as  men 
plan  theirs,  will  not  be  at  first  a  comfortable  element  to  inject 
into  the  social  mixture.  For  a  long  time  the  new  way  will  be 
nothing  like  so  comfortable  as  the  old  one  was.  But  if  we 
truly  believed  that  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  love  and  service 
as  the  body  and  soul  and  youth,  and  that  the  best  test  of  an 
institution,  social  or  educational,  is  how  much  it  contributes 
to  bring  youth  to  the  fullest  possible  development,  we  should 
question  how  far  we  are  fulfilling  this  supreme  test.  We  need 
a  clue  to  the  future,  for  both  individual  development  and  race 
survival,  and  know  that  we  must  break  down  what  retards 
normal  development. 


SOME  WESTERN  IDEALS 
II. — Ideals  in  the  High  School 


By  W.  G.  Bateman,  University  of  Montana 


Introduction 

In  an  earlier  article  (3)  were  published  the  results  of  an 
investigation  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Montana,  upon 
the  ideals  of  children.  The  present  paper  continues  the  work 
through  the  four  years  of  high  school. 

No  information  seems  to  have  been  published  upon  the 
ideals  of  students  above  the  grade  schools.  In  the  particular 
high  school  examined  the  ages  ranged  from  fourteen  to  nine- 
teen years.  The  three  earlier  ages  overlap  the  higher  limits 
of  the  grade  schools  so  that  for  these  years  some  information 
has  been  gathered  and  published.  Darrah  (6)  studied  groups 
of  children  in  California  and  Minnesota,  Barnes  (i)  in  New 
Jersey,  Chambers  (5)  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Hill  (8)  in  Ten- 
nessee. Above  sixteen  years  of  age,  however,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  published  on  this  subject. 

Investigation 

The  data  for  this  paper  were  obtained  from  the  pupils  in 
the  Missoula  County  High  School.  This  school  serves  the 
whole  county  of  Missoula  so  that  many  types  of  student  are 
found  in  its  membership.  The  ages  range  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-one  years  but  since  there  were  but  few  of  the  younger 
and  older  children  only  the  ages  from  fourteen  to  nineteen, 
inclusive,  are  included  in  this  investigation.  Another  reason 
for  this  elimination  is  that  the  younger  children  are  usually 
rather  precocious  and  the  older  retarded  although  this  is  most 
often  because  of  loss  of  time. 

Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  come  from  farms  while  the 
homes  of  others  are  in  regions  where  forestry  and  lumbering 
are  the  great  trades.  Still  others  live  in  Missoula  city  which 
has  about  15,000  inhabitants  and  is  a  trade  and  railroad  center 
for  much  oif  the  surrounding  country.  The  population  is 
heterogenous  but  there  are  many  French  and  English  people 
from  Canada,  while  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  strongly  represented. 
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The  information  concerning  ideals  was  obtained  by  having 
the  pupils  write  on  specially  prepared  papers  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Which  person  (among  those  you  have  seen  or  thought  of, 
or  heard  of,  or  read  about)  would  you  most  like  to  resemble? 

2.  Why? 

The  names  of  those  answering  were  not  required  unless 
they  were  willing  since  it  was  felt  that  such  omission  would 
make  the  subjects  less  reticent  and  cause  them  to  give  more 
trustworthy  replies.  The  questions  were  the  same  as  used 
in  previous  investigations. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  presented  to  the  teaching  staff 
by  the  principal  who  understood  the  usual  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  suggestions,  accidental  influences,  fooling,  etc. 
The  papers  were  all  written  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  day, 
collected  at  once  and  tabulated  by  the  author. 

For  this  purpose  they  were  sorted  into  groups  for  the  ages 
14-19  and  for  sex.  The  ideals  chosen  by  each  group  were 
then  arranged  under  the  headings:  i.  Acquaintance,  2.  Pub- 
lic, 3.  Fiction,  4.  Religion,  with  subheadings  under  each  of 
these.  Percentages  were  then  calculated  showing  the  propor- 
tion chosen  of  the  above  types  of  ideals  at  each  age  for  boys, 
for  girls,  and  for  both  sexes  combined.  The  results  are  to  be 
found  in  Table  I,  which  also  shows  the  total  number  of  replies 
to  be  325.  The  figures  are  in  percentages  and  rounded  off  to 
the  nearest  half-unit. 

TABLE  I 


Sex 


Age 


Total 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

No.  of  papers . 

fBovs. . . 

.-{Gir'ls... 

iBoth... 

.   20 
20 
40 

30 
30 
60 

30 
45 
75 

30 
35 
65 

30 
30 
60 

15 
10 
25 

155 
170 
325 

Acquaintance. 

fBovs... 

.•{Girls... 

[Both... 

.  10. 
.  20. 
.  15. 

6.5 
13. 
10. 

16.5 
26.5 
21.5 

10. 
31. 
20.5 

6.5 
33. 
20. 

27. 
70. 
48.5 

13. 

32.5 

22.5 

Parents 

fBovs. . . 

.]Girls... 

iBoth... 

.   0. 
.   5. 
2.5 

0. 

6.5 

3. 

3. 

11. 
7. 

0. 

11.5 
5.5 

0. 
13. 
6.5 

13. 
20. 
16.5 

2.5 
11. 
6.5 

Others 

[Boys... 

.Girls... 

Both... 

.  10. 
.  15. 
.  12.5 

6.5 
6.5 
6.5 

13.5 
15.5 
14.5 

10. 

19.5 

15. 

6.5 
20. 
13. 

14. 
50. 
32. 

10. 

21.5 

16. 

[Boys....     90.       93.       83.       90.       86.5    72.5    85. 

Public {Girls....     70.       73.       57.5    60.       60.       30.       60.5 

[Both....     80.      83.       70.5    75.       73.       51.       73. 
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Sex 

TABLE  I— Continued 
Age 

Total 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Historical 

fBoys... 
{Girls... 
iBoth... 

25. 
30. 
27.5 

50. 
53. 
51.5 

33. 
31. 
32. 

33. 

28.5 

31. 

40. 

36.5 

38. 

40. 
10. 
25. 

37. 

31.5 

34. 

Contemporary 

Boys. . . 

■Girls... 

Both... 

65. 
40. 
52.5 

43. 
33. 
38. 

50. 

26.5 

38. 

56.5 
31. 

44. 

47.5 

24. 

38. 

32.5 

20. 

26. 

49. 
29. 
39. 

American 

Boys... 

■Girls... 

Both... 

85. 
45. 
65. 

90. 
73. 
81. 

80. 
42. 
61. 

83. 
40. 
61.5 

76.5 

43. 

60. 

66.5 

20. 

43. 

80. 
44. 
62. 

Foreign 

Boys... 
Girls.. . 
Both... 

5. 
25. 
15. 

3. 

13. 

8. 

3. 

15.5 
9. 

6.5 
20. 
13. 

10. 

16.5 

13. 

6.5 
10. 
8. 

6. 
17. 
11.5 

Fiction 

fBoys... 
Girls... 
[Both... 

0. 
5. 
2.5 

0. 
13. 
6.5 

0. 
13. 
6.5 

0. 
8.5 

4. 

3. 

6. 

4.5 

0. 
0. 
0. 

0.5 

7.5 
4. 

Religion 

Boys... 

■Girls... 

Both... 

0. 
5. 
2.5 

0. 
0. 
0. 

0. 
2. 
1. 

0. 
0. 
0. 

3. 
0. 
1.5 

0. 
0. 
0. 

0.5 
1. 
.75 

Opposite  sex. . . 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 

0.         0.         0. 
2.5    36.5    20. 

Discussion 

0. 
14. 

3. 

24. 

0. 
10. 

0.5 
21.5 

Failing  to  Answer.  Eighteen  boys  or  10.4%  and  fourteen 
girls  or  7.6%  failed  to  answer  the  questions.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  according  to  ages. 


TABLE  II 

Failing  to  Answer 

Age 

Boys 

Girls 

14       15        16 

0          1         3 

0         2         4 

17 
6 
1 

18 
4 
4 

19 
4 
3 

Total 
18 
14 

Thus  about  50%  of  those  not  replying  are  found  in  the  two 
highest  age  groups.  This  tendency  is  just  the  reverse  of  that 
found  among  grade  school  children,  among  whom  those  in 
this  category  fell  steadily  from  12%  at  six  years  to  3%  at 
fifteen.  The  reason  for  this  fall  seemed  to  be  in  the  lack  of 
ideas  on  the  part  of  the  little  children.  Judging  by  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  high  school  pupils  as  reasons  for  not 
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giving  a  definite  answer  the  older  students  suffer  from  a  ple- 
thora of  ideas  rather  than  from  too  few. 

Among  the  younger  children  more  girls  than  boys  fail  to 
answer  but  this  is  reversed  in  the  high  school.  Furthermore 
all  the  girls  wrote  something  on  their  papers  even  if  they 
named  no  definite  ideal,  but  five  boys  w'rote  nothing  but  name 
and  date.  Six  boys  and  four  girls  said  simply  that  they  had 
no  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Boy,  19:    "I  have  not  anybody  in  mind  just  at  present." 
Girl,  15 :     "I  am  undecided.     I  don't  know  why." 

While  four  girls  disclaimed  any  desire  to  resemble  anyone 
only  two  boys  did  so.  This  is  the  reverse  with  the  younger 
children  where  more  boys  show  such  independence. 

Boy,  18 :  "I  do  not  want  to  resemble  anyone  particularly.  I  want 
to  be  original.  I  do  not  believe  in  setting  anyone  up  as  a  model, 
because  I  have  never  seen  a  perfect  specimen  of  humanity  and  do  not 
expect  to." 

Girl,  19:  "I  have  not  thought  of  anyone  whom  I  would  like  most 
to  resemble.  I  want  to  have  a  personality  and  individuality  of  my 
own." 

Girl,  16:  "I  have  no  desire  to  resemble  any  one  person,  but  many 
people  possess  qualities  which  I  should  like  to  own.  It  would  take 
many  persons  to  make  a  character  for  me  which  I  should  be  proud  of. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who  I  have  ever  seen,  heard  of  or 
read  about  that  I  should  like  to  resemble.  Because  a  person  can  make 
themselves  as  they  would  like  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  in  copying  other 
people.  They  may  possess  qualities  I  have  not,  but  I  can  have  them 
if  I  really  desire  them." 

Boy,  17:  "  Xo  one.  Because  I  wish  to  be  an  individual,  not  one 
of  the  many.  I  wish  to  show  personality  and  individuality.  The 
characteristics  which  I  admire  are  honesty,  calmness,  repose,  strong 
will,  loyalty,  yet  not  proud  or  haughty,  nor  do  I  admire  a  person  with- 
out a  temper,  yet  a  person  who  has  a  temper  should  value  it  and  keep 
it.  I  admire  a  person  who  is  true  to  his  convictions  and  stands  for 
his  rights." 

Girl,  18:  "I  never  did  see  anybody  I  would  like  to  resemble  in 
character.  Because  I  think  we  should  not  look  at  other  people  as 
models."  ( 

A  few  found  all  real  persons  deficient  in  some  respect  or 
other  and  so  set  up  imaginary  ideals. 

Girl,  18:  "I  would  most  like  to  resemble  an  imaginary  person.  I 
have  found  no  one  who  is  my  ideal,  but  I  have  taken  the  qualities  I 
like  best,  in  my  three  girl  friends,  and  imagined  a  person  who  had 
them  all.  She  is  always  kind  and  gracious  on  all  occasions,  to  every- 
one ;  fond  of  outdoor  sports ;  sweet-looking  but  not  necessarily  beau- 
tiful; a  very  good  student." 

Boy,  19 :  "  The  person  whom  I  would  most  like  to  resemble  is  an 
imaginary  one.  Because  I  know  that  he  has  the  characteristics  which 
I  consider  necessary  to  all  young  men  to  make  a  respectable  showing 
in  life.    These  characteristics  run  something  as  follows:  he  is  honest. 
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just,  kind,  tries  to  overlook  others'  faults  and  set  a  good  example  to 
thetn  by  having  few  himself ;  he  uses  no  foul  language  and  has  no  bad 
habits,  and  he  respects  and  admires  people  of  these  characteristics." 

Some,  however,  take  the  opposite  course  and  try  to  patch 
together  an  ideal. 

Boy,  19 :  "  There  is  no  particular  person  I  would  like  to  resemble. 
Among  all  the  people  I  have  seen,  thought  of,  etc.,  there  are  traits  in 
each  different  one  which  I  admire  and  would  like  to  cultivate  in 
myself,  but  there  is  no  one  particular  person.  If  I  have  an  ideal,  it  is 
wholly  imaginary,  made  up  of  the  good  points  I  admire  in  many 
different  people." 

Boy,  17 :  "I  have  no  special  individual  whom  I  would  like  most  to 
resemble.  I  keep  a  constant  watch,  and  when  I  see  certain  noble  char- 
acteristics in  any  individual,  I  try  to  make  him  my  friend  and  embody 
as  much  of  that  characteristic  in  myself,  as  possible,  ignoring  all  of 
his  bad  characteristics.  My  ideal  (I  have  thought  of)  is  a  pure, 
honest  man,  who  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  whose  relations  with 
women  are  of  the  most  courteous  and  clean,  who  has  an  aim  in  life 
which  cannot  be  thwarted  by  woman,  nor  position,  who  at  all  times  is 
kindly,  thoughtful  of  everyone  but  himself  and  who  holds  the  home 
sacred.  In  this  way  do  I  hope  to  grow  into  manhood,  ever  being  a 
pure,  undefiled  man,  who  is  never  afraid  at  all  times,  to  everyone,  and 
in  all  places  to  show  his  record. 

P.  S. — I  never  hope  to  meet  my  ideal,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  I 
cannot  striye  to  come  as  close  to  a  fancied  ideal  as  possible." 

None  of  those  failing  to  answer  referred  to  religious 
scruples  as  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  smaller  children. 

In  the  grade  schools  only  one  paper  seemed  to  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  written  in  a  frivolous  spirit  but  it  later  ap- 
peared that  the  chosen  character,  Jesse  James,  really  was  the 
ideal  of  the  youthful  freelance  who  had  been  found  reading 
yellow  literature  and  who  later  ran  away  to  be  a  bandit.  In 
the  High  School,  on  the  other  hand,  six  boys  and  five  girls 
wrote  papers  which  had  to  be  discarded  because  of  would-be- 
smartness.  Eight  of  these  were  from  one  class  apparently 
poorly  controlled  by  the  teacher,  where  four  girls  named 
Christy  Mathewson  and  two  others  cited  "  The  Great  Stone 
Face  because  it  kept  its  secrets  to  itself."  One  wit  in  naming 
"  the  king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands — know  work  to  be  done," 
was  declared  by  teachers  to  have  unconsciously  shown  his 
present  aim  in  life.  Only  three  of  these  jesters  were  over  16 
years  of  age.    A  typical  sample  of  such  a  reply  is : 

Boy,  16 :  "  As  far  as  I  have  progressed  upon  the  thorny  and  rocky 
path  of  life;  as  far  as  I  have  thought  or  read  or  heard  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  like  to  resemble  the  King  of  Borneo, 
or  Jack  Johnson.  My  reasons  for  choosing  thus  are  many.  In  the 
first  place  I  should  love  to  exercise  regal  power  among  a  barbarian 
tribe,  for  such  am  I,  at  heart,  a  'barbarian.'  If  on  the  other  hand 
I  fail  to  resemble  the  King  of  Borneo  I  should  like  to  resemble  Jack 
Johnson  for  I  have  the  barbarian  instinct  to  cripple  and  mangle  and 
tear  human  beings." 
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Acquaintance  Ideals.  Since  this  type  is  chosen  most  fre- 
quently by  the  younger  children  it  has  been  considered  the 
most  primitive.  If  this  be  true  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note 
that  in  this  group  of  girls  the  tendency  to  choose  such  ideals 
increases  decidedly  with  age  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  The 
boys  waver  somewhat  between  ideals  from  acquaintance  and 
public  characters  but  of  the  whole  group  only  12.8%  are 
found  in  the  first  category  in  contrast  to  32.4%  of  the  girls. 
This  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  a  study  of  papers 
written  by  teachers  examined  by  Barnes  (i)  who  was  sur- 
prised that  women  should  revert  to  the  more  primitive  ideals. 
But  Chambers  (5)  expects  just  such  a  result  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  girls  select  male  ideals,  are  later  disap- 
pointed because  of  non-realization  and  then  have  nothing  better 
to  fall  back  upon  than  the  acquaintance  ideals  which  are 
characteristic  of  young  children. 

Both  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  the  high 
school  select  fewer  ideals  from  the  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  than  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  ages  in  the  grammar 
schools,  the  figures  being: 

TABLE  III 

Age 14        15 

fBoys 9.5    13. 

Grammar  schools { 

iGirls 36.       23. 


,    )ys 10.        6.6 

High  school. 

IGirls 20.       13. 


JBoj 

iGir] 


Father  and  Mother.  Only  three  boys  selected  the  parent 
as  ideal  while  eighteen  girls  did  so.  All  the  boys  and  three  of 
the  girls  voted  for  father  who  thus  is  not  so  popular  as  mother. 
In  the  grade  schools  more  boys  (12%)  registered  in  favor  of 
home  ideals  than  girls  (9%).  The  character  of  the  replies 
suggested  that  girls  and  their  mothers  are  closer  together  in 
sympathy  than  fathers  and  sons  so  that  perhaps  the  movement 
started  to  make  the  latter  pair  better  acquainted  has  some 
justification  in  fact. 

Friends.  Here  as  elsewhere  girls  show  greater  fondness 
than  boys  for  friends  and  also  in  increasing  ratio  with  age. 
From  the  reasons  given  for  such  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
girls  come  echoes  of  the  somewhat  overdone  friendships  char- 
acteristic of  these  ages. 

The  Teacher.  The  popularity  of  the  teacher,  already  at 
low  ebb  in  the  grade  schools,  approaches  the  vanishing  point 
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in  the  secondary  establishment.  Boys  mention  the  principal 
of  one  of  the  city  schools  twice,  the  president  of  the  university 
twice  and  two  members  of  the  university  faculty,  while  girls 
mention  once  each  three  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  the 
piano  instructor  at  the  university.  The  reasons  given  for 
some  of  these  answers  were  rather  lukewarm  as  well  while 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  votes  for  the  professors  were 
entirely  complimentary. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  teacher  is  to  blame 
for  such  a  situation  or  whether  it  is  simply  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  several  factors  concerned.  To  what  extent  are 
children  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  teacher's  profession  to  correct,  reprove  and  restrain?  Is 
there  a  sort  of  natural  antagonism  between  school  children 
and  the  teachers  as  constituting  organized  authority?  Is  the 
teacher's  aim  to  broaden  minds  and  extend  horizons  only  too 
successful  ?  Or  does  the  teacher  really  fail  to  exert  upon  stu- 
dents so  necessary  and  stimulating  an  influence  that  even  the 
latter  must  recognize  it?  Perhaps  teachers  are  too  prone  to 
be  machines  and  not  personalities. 

The  following  table  is  of  interest  in  showing  comparative 
results  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  figures  are  for 
boys  and  girls  combined. 


TABLE  IV 

Acquaintance  Ideals 

Age 14        15        16        17        18        19 

Minnesota  and  California 7.        7.        8 

New  Jersey 11 

Pennsylvania 5.5      4.         5 

Tennessee 20 

Germany 36 

Montana — 

Grammar  school 23.       18 

Highschool 15.       10.5    21.6    20.6    20.       48.5 

Public  Characters.  Ideals  expressed  by  persons  of  historic 
or  contemporary  interest  are  the  most  popular  in  the  high 
school  just  as  they  are  in  the  lower  grades  and  more  so  in 
the  former  than  the  latter,  the  total  percentage  being  73.3% 
and  50.5%  respectively.  However,  a  maximum  is  reached 
at  fifteen  years  after  which  the  figures  fall  for  both  boys  and 
girls  but  more  rapidly  for  the  latter.  As  was  the  case  with 
younger  children  fewer  girls  select  these  ideals  than  their 
brothers.  The  next  table  compares  these  results  with  those  of 
other  observers,  the  figures  being  for  both  sexes  combined. 
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TABLE  V 
PuBUC  Characters  as  Ideals 

Age 14  15        16        17        18        19 

Minnesota  and  California 82.       82.       80 

Pennsylvania. 83.       90.       87 

Tennessee.. 57.       65 

Germany 40 

Montana — 

Grammar  school 69.       80. 5     

High  school 80.  89.9    70.5    75.       73.2    51.3 

Historic  and  Contemporary  Persons.  The  inclination  to- 
wards living  rather  than  departed  heroes  and  heroines  which 
was  thought  to  be  significant  in  the  younger  children  is  even 
more  marked  in  the  present  group  for  34%  select  historic 
characters  as  against  39%  still  alive  and  active.  The  boys 
have  most  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  result  but  with  age 
both  types  of  ideal  are  selected  to  about  the  same  degree. 

American  and  Foreign  Ideals.  Patriotism  is  decidedly 
shown  when  the  American  and  foreign  characters  are  com- 
pared, the  figures  being  62%  and  11.25%  respectively.  But 
again,  as  was  brought  out  in  the  earlier  study,  the  girls  are 
more  fond  of  famous  personages  abroad  since  they  outvote 
the  boys  in  this  respect  three  to  one. 

Persons  Selected  as  Ideals.  The  following  lists  show  the 
persons  chosen  and  the  number  voting  for  each. 


'        Boys 

1.  Lincoln   32      5.  Goethals   8 

2.  Edison    19      6.  Roosevelt   6 

3.  Wilson    12  [Boone       .] 

4.  Washington  11      7.   -j  Caesar        V 3 

[  Carnegie    J 
The  following  were  named  twice: 

John  Burroughs,  Francis  Parkman,  Joe  Bush,  E.  B.  Craighead, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  following  names  appear  once: 

Nicola  Tesla,  Patrick  Henry,  Mayor  Duncan,  Wanaraaker,  Kit 
Carson,  Longfellow,  Franklin,  Douglas,  Hamilton,  Rockefeller, 
Burbank,  Ford,  Dustin  Famum,  Alexander  the  Great,  Billy  Sun- 
day, Jim  Jeffries,  Ty  Cobb,  Robert  Bums,  Christy  Mathewson, 
George  Eliot,  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Girls  i 

'■  Vt'°'"  ; ■;; ; '^  c  ^  Mrs.  W.  Wilson  7                   . 

2.    Uf^  'V'^^r^    } 12  S-   Ijoan  of  Arc        }    * 

JMary  Pickford    i  .  5  Gene  S.  Porter     \ 

3  Florence  Nightmgale   11  o.    .  Marguerite   Clark  ( 3 

4.  F.  E.  Willard   6 
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The  following  were  mentioned  twice: 

Roosevelt,  Longfellow,  Maude  Powell,  H.  B.  Stowe. 

The  following  were  named  once : 

Washington,  Wilson,  Camille  Urso,  Mozart,  Schumann,  Pavlowa, 
Mark  Twain,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Saint  Theresa,  L.  M.  Alcott, 
Caesar,  Clara  Barton,  Mary  Stuart,  Paderewski,  Wagner,  Grace 
Darling,  John  Ruskin,  Marguerite  Wilson,  Helen  Gould-Shepherd, 
A.  F.  Palmer,  Robert  Burns,  Schumann-Heinck,  David  Livingstone. 

This  is  the  first  American  study  on  Ideals  which  fails  to 
give  Washington  first  place  among  the  historic  people.  Such 
a  result  was  not  unanticipated,  however,  since  as  pointed  out 
by  Barnes,  Chambers  and  Bateman,  the  first  president's  popu- 
larity after  reaching  a  maximum  at  9-1 1  diminishes  decidedly 
with  age,  while  Lincoln  as  an  Ideal  shows  quite  the  opposite 
tendency.  With  the  boys  in  this  study  Caesar  and  President 
Wilson  are  more  popular  than  Washington,  and  although 
Lincoln  takes  first  rank  in  the  girls'  favor  the  first  great 
American  receives  only  one  vote. 

Is  this  because  in  modem  America  the  fame  of  the  Eman- 
cipator is  overshadowing  that  of  the  Liberator?  Or  is  it,  as 
Barnes  and  Chambers  suggest,  because  we  overdo  Washing- 
ton in  the  schools,  cram  him,  so  to  speak,  into  youthful  minds 
quite  unready  to  perceive  his  true  value?  In  this  connection 
the  results  of  an  investigation  upon  the  ideals  of  Swedish 
children  (4)  is  of  interest.  With  these  children  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Gustavus  Vasa  are  the  most  popular  heroes 
but  like  Washington  they  fail  to  hold  their  place  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  older.  This  is  because  they  are  impressed  upon 
children  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  admiring  their  parents 
or  teacher;  the  heroes  are  then  over-idolized  and  later  infor- 
mation can  only  serve  to  detract  from  first  impressions. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  Washington,  for  instance,  is 
praised  out  of  semblance  to  his  true  character,  is  made  too 
coldly  perfect,  too  severely  correct.  With  Lincoln  it  is  the 
human  qualities,  sympathy,  love  of  fun,  tenderness,  that  be- 
come emphasized.  The  reaction  of  the  children  is  inevitable. 
The  author  of  the  Swedish  study,  George  Brandell,  finding 
the  transition  age  from  acquaintance  to  public  ideals  to  be  ten, 
questions  whether  this  is  not  too  soon,  although  American 
children  reach  this  point  still  earlier.  More  individuals  are 
named  in  this  group  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Characters  from  Fiction.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  interest  in  fictional  ideals  was  found  to  be  dimin- 
ishing rapidly  with  age.  This  worked  out  to  the  logical  end 
in  the  high  school  with  the  boys,  only  one  of  the  155  naming 
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a  book  character.    Even  the  girls  failed  to  support  literature 
to  the  same  extent  as  did  the  primar\'  students. 

The  solitary  boy  named  the  hero  of  "  The  Harvester."  The 
girls  named : 

Rebecca  (Ivanhoe),  Edna  Earl  (Saint  Elmo)  3,  Pollyanna,  Maggie 
Tulliver,  Evangeline,  Eleanora  (The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost)  2,  Janice 
Meredith,  Barbara  Worth,  Dinah  (Adam  Bede),  Mary  Ware  (The 
Little  Colonel),  Ellen  (Lady  of  the  Lake),  "The  hero  of  '  His  Father's 
Son,' "  and  "  the  heroine  of  '  The  Crisis.' " 

TABLE  VI 

Fictional  Ideals 

Age 14  15        16        17        18        19 

Minnesota  and  California 12.       12 

Tennessee 14.        8 

Germany 15.5     

Montana — 

Grammar  schools 4 .         1 

High  school 2.5  6.6      6.6      4.2      5.        0. 

Religious  Ideals.  Of  the  325  children,  i  boy  and  2  girls 
named  Christ.  The  percentage  (0.85%)  is  the  lowest  yet 
recorded  and  shows  how  little  religious  training  influences 
the  ideas  of  American  children.  While  this  may  be  related 
to  a  general  decline  of  religious  thought  in  society  it  furnishes 
in  the  minds  of  some  observers  (Chambers,  Hill)  an  indict- 
ment of  the  church  and  Sunday  school  which  uses  the  poorest 
methods  of  instruction  and  fails  to  win  the  co-operation  of 
the  home.  In  extenuation  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  teacher 
see  the  children  irregularly  for  less  than  an  hour  one  day  a 
week  and  so  has  little  chance  to  impress  Biblical  facts  com- 
pared to  the  public  school  teacher  who  is  better  equipped  both 
mentally  and  materially.  But  in  Chambers'  opinion  the  blame 
lies  finsilly  with  the  home.  Even  the  public  schools  have  felt 
the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  interest  and  help  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  guardians  who  seem  to  slip,  only  too  easily,  their  respon^-i- 
bilities  upon  the  organized  system  of  education.  With  the 
schools  teaching  not  only  the  3  R's,  but  accomplishments 
(singing,  dancing),  vocations,  manners,  citizenship,  sex  hy- 
giene, as  well  as  conducting "  physical  examinations  (dental, 
optical,  etc.),  organizing  play  and  furnishing  proper,  inex- 
pensive lunches ;  and  with  the  Sunday  school  supposedly  look- 
ing after  the  religious  life,  the  average  citizen  sinks  more  or 
less  complacently  into  the  background  of  his  children's  lives, 
seemingly  to  feel  little  further  responsibility  beyond  paying 
taxes,  even  at  which  we  all  grumble.  And  yet  by  the  proper 
spirit  of  co-operation  the  home  and  it  alone  can  put  the  cap- 
stone on  the  structure  the  schools  endeavor  to  upbuild. 
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Choice  of  Opposite  Sex.  While  in  the  primary  schools  25% 
of  the  girls  select  male  ideals,  in  the  High  School  21.6%  are 
found  so  doing.  This  extends  to  higher  age  levels  the  falling 
off  in  this  tendency  noted  in  the  previous  article.  The  older 
boys  practically  fail  to  vote  for  women  at  all,  a  single  vote 
for  the  whole  sex  being  given  to  George  Eliot. 

Table  VII  shows  the  course  of  the  different  types  of  ideals 
for  the  1,536  children  studied  irrespective  of  school  status. 


TABLE  VII 

Acquaint- 

Opposite 

Age 

ance 

Public 

Fiction 

Religion 

sex 

6 

...       80. 

7. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

7 

...       72. 

20.5 

4.7 

1. 

3. 

8 

...      48. 

37. 

14. 

1. 

12.5 

9 

...       47. 

40. 

13. 

0. 

10. 

10 

...       29. 

59.5 

8. 

3. 

17. 

11 

...       29. 

55.5 

13. 

2. 

22. 

12 

...       25. 

65. 

7. 

2. 

16.5 

13 

...       19.5 

66.5 

12. 

1.5 

27. 

14 

...       19. 

74.5 

3. 

3. 

16. 

15 

...       14. 

82. 

4. 

0. 

22. 

16 

...       21.5 

70.5 

6.5 

1. 

20. 

17 

...       20.5 

75. 

4. 

0. 

14. 

18 

...       20. 

73. 

5. 

1.5 

24. 

19 

. ..      48.5 

51. 

0. 

0. 

10. 

Total.... 

....       35.5 

55.5 

7.0 

1.5 

15.5 

Motivation 

In  every  way  the  reasons  given  for  choice  of  ideals  are 
better  expressed  than  in  the  grade  schools.  There  is  little 
vagueness  or  irrelevancy,  and  the  facts  advanced  are  accurate. 

Failing  to  Answer.  Four  boys  and  one  girl  only  failed  to 
give  a  reason  for  their  choice. 

Reasons  for  Selecting  Parents.  Here  fortunate  parents  may 
see  themselves  as  their  children  see  them. 

Girl,  16 :  "  My  mother  is  as  near  my  ideal  as  I  ever  expect  to  come 
across.  She  is  kind  &  patient  with  her  children.  She  is  always 
thinking  of  them.  She  is  generous  to  them.  She  is  always  working 
for  her  family.  She  is  a  Christian  too.  She  takes  active  part  in 
church  work.  She  is  a  musician.  She  gives  pleasure  to  her  friends 
&  her  family  by  playing  on  the  piano.  She  is  a  good  wife  too  for  my 
father  loves  her  very  much.  She  knows  how  to  cook,  to  sew,  well. 
She  can  sing  and  read  and  keep  house  and  I  don't  believe  there  is 
much  she  can't  do." 

Boy,  19 :  "I  would  most  like  to  resemble  my  father.  My  reasons 
are  many;  the  most  important  one  being  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  my  character,  education  (what  little  I  have),  physi- 
cal and  mental  training  and  position  among  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Also  destiny  is  most  likely  to  make  my  resemblance  such  as  his  than 
any  mythical   character."  1 

Girl,  18:  "My  mother.  Because  she  is  so  patient  with  all  of  us. 
She  is  rather  strict  concerning  all  religious  and  moral  matters  also." 
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Boy,  19:  "  My  father.  He  is  a  man  of  good  judgment,  broad  ideas, 
a  good  thinker,  honest,  and  yet  he  is  just  a  common  man." 

Boy,  19 :  "  Sly  father.  He  is  honest,  hard  working,  patriotic  and 
kind  to  me  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.  He  has  worked  up  from  a 
laborer's  position  to  one  of  comparative  ease  but  still  he  does  not  take 
the  ease  to  which  he  might  justly  deem  himself  entitled.  He  deems 
it  his  duty  to  go  on  producing  wealth  for  himself  and  the  nation 
instead  of  being  a  drone."' 

Girl,  15 :  "I  should  like  to  resemble  my  mother  because  she  is 
always  pleasant  no  matter  what  happens  and  she  always  tries  to  make 
every  one  happy." 

Reasons  for  Namitig  Friends.  The  following  examples 
about  cover  the  reasons  in  this  group,  both  usual  and  unusual. 

Boy,  14 :  "  Because  he  has  the  very  best  character.  He  does  not 
chew,  smoke  or  drink  intoxicated  liquors.  He  is  well  educated  and 
does  not  use  bad  language." 

Boy,  16:  "He  is  honorable,  clean,  no  bad  habits  about  him;  he  is 
generous  and  successful.  He  is  a  good  business  man  and  has  large 
interest  in  a  hotel  and  in  a  large  newspaper  in  Minnesota.  He  is 
unmarried  and  free  to  travel  at  his  own  will." 

Girl,  19 :  "  Because  she  is  a  good,  christian  woman,  but  not  what 
people  call  '  goody-good,'  she  has  a  very  strong  character,  generous, 
kind  and  noble.  She  is  always  doing  some  one  some  good  and  in  her 
profession,  a  nurse,  she  shows  no  partiality,  treates  a  Jap  just  like  a 
white  man,  just  as  considerate  of  one  as  another.  She  loves  nature 
in  ever>-way,  and  also  man-kind." 

Girl,  18 :  "  Because  she  is  a  perfect  lady,  she  is  intelligent,  interest- 
ing, and  entertaining.  She  is  also  very  courteous.  And  last  but  not 
least  she  is  dark  and  beautiful. 

Girl,  16 :  "  Because  she  is  pretty  but  she  isn't  vain,  altho'  I  suppose 
she  will  be  when  she  gets  older.  She  is  smart  and  is  really  good  and 
because  I  love  her." 

Boy,  18 :  "I  like  most  to  resemble  him  because  he  is  noble,  kind 
and  broadminded.  One  of  the  best  reasons  I  have  is.  because  he  is 
morally  noble  even  in  married  life,  this  is  the  highest  ideal  I  have." 

Boy,  17:  "Because  of  his  personality.  He  has  a  funny  way  of 
talking.  He  is  honest  and  is  not  profane.  He  is  very  kind  to  his 
family  and  all  other  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is 
well  enough  off  financially  and  lives  a  happy-go-lucky  life  and  never 
seems  to  have  any  cares." 

Reasons  for  Naming  Lincoln*  Since  Lincoln  is  the  person 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  this  study,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  basis  of  his  popularity. 

Boy,  18:  "I  may  aim  high,  but  a  man  tiever  gets  anything  unless 
he  goes  after  it.  I  would  like  to  resemble  Lincoln  in  many  different 
ways.  First — in  honesty  and  integrity;  as  a  statesman;  in  sound  judg- 
ment and  good  reasoning  power;  in  character,  and  ability  to  learn  and 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  affairs  of  state  and  nation  with  the  sound  judg- 
ment that  was  Lincoln's  ability  to  use." 

Boy,  18 :  "  I  think  would  most  like  to  resemble  Abraham  Lincoln, 
not  to  be  a  great  man  or  President,  but  an  honest,  tender  hearted, 
manly,  upright  and  sympathetic  man." 

Boy,  19 :     "  Best  man  I  ever  heard  of." 

Boy.  16:  "Because  he  did  things  that  amounted  to  something  and 
he  had  a  stronger  character  than  anybody  I  have  ever  heard  about." 
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Girl,  i6:  "He  was  honest  and  he  didn't  try  to  graft  or  anything 
like  that.    He  worked  for  the  people." 

Girl,  15 :  "  Because  he  was  so  kind  to  everyone  and  everything, 
even  dumb  animals.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  anything  in  trouble. 
Even  though  he  was  very  poor  and  had  to  work  hard  for  what  he  got, 
he  was  a  very  great  man,  and  did  great  and  noble  things  for  his 
country,  especially  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  He  was  a  man  who 
trusted  in  God,  and  was  honest  in  everything  he  did.  I  think  he  was 
a  very  noble  and  god-like  character  all  through  his  life,  for  the  hard 
circumstances  he  had  to  go  against." 

Boy,  15 :  "  Because  he  grew  to  be  such  popular  man  and  trust- 
worthy without  an  education  in  schools.  He  was  such  a  manly  honest 
man.  How  brave  he  was  in  his  position  as  president.  He  had  such 
good  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Girl,  16 :  "  He  was  a  model  of  a  man.  He  was  ambitious,  truthful, 
smart,  a  good  speaker  and  statesman,  large  in  stature,  witty  and  was 
quite  a  literary  man."  : 

Boy,  16:  "  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  did  not  have  the  chance  to  go  to 
school,  but  a  little.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man  and  honorable.  Mr. 
Lincoln  got  his  education  from  books  that  he  borrowed,  I  think  it 
takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  start  life  poor  and  end  in  the  President's 
office.  While  President  he  set  the  slaves  free,  which  I  think  was  a 
very  good  thing." 

Reasons  for  Naming  President  Wilson. 

Girl,  16 :  "  He  is  a  good  statesman ;  also  a  great  peace  advocate. 
He  does  all  he  can  to  help  the  country." 

Boy,  15 :    "  Because  he  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  efficiency." 

Boy,  19:  "He  is  slow  to  come  to  conclusions  which  may  or  do 
involve  others  besides  himself  or  just  a  few.  He  is  always  just  in 
his  beliefs."  1 

Boy,  \X7 :  "  He  has  shown  wonderful  ability  to  run  cur  government 
during  this  great  European  war.  He  has  also  kept  us  out  of  the  war 
which  helps  the  country  very  much." 

Boy,  17:  "Through  the  crisis  of  this  European  war  he  has  shown 
wonderful  tact  and  ability.  If  he  had  not  been  such  a  fine  man  we 
probably  would  be  involved  in  this  great  conflict  ourselves.  Wilson 
has  had  many  trials  and  tribulations ;  yet  through  it  all  he  has  shown 
himself  a  'Master  of  the  Situation.'  He  is  a  great  statesman  and 
whatever  party  a  man  belongs  to  he  cannot  help  having  a  warm  spot 
in  his  heart  for  this  great  and  worthy  man." 

Reasons  for  Other  Historic  Ideals. 

Boy,  16:  "Benjamin  Franklin.  Because  he  had  hi^h  ideals  and 
lived  up  to  them.  His  plan  of  life  was  good  and  he  hved  up  to  it. 
If  more  people  would  do  now  as  he  did  then  there  would  be  more 
great  men.  He  started  in  poor  and  worked  up.  He  was  a  great  man 
serving  his  country  in  more  ways  than  one  jn  the  time  of  the 
revolution."  ^.  .         ,         ,  «- 

Girl,  16:  "Frances  E.  Willard.  She  was  agamst  the  saloon  traffic 
and  she  was  religious;  she  lived  a  somewhat  helpful  life." 

Girl,  16:  "Grace  Darling.  Because  she  had  the  courage  of  a  boy, 
and  I  wish  I  were  a  boy  1  !   !   !   !   "  

Boy,  IS :  "  George  Washington.  Because  of  his  will  power  and  wit 
and  his  masculine  figure." 

Boy  17 :    "  Daniel  Boone.    Because  I  like  the  Wilderness. 

Girl,'  17 :    "  Julius  Caesar.    Because  he  always  accomplished  what  he 
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undertook,  he  was  just  in  his  dealings,  loved  his  friends,  and  died 

bravely." 

Girl,  17:  "Joan  of  Arc.  Because  she  had  a  feeling  in  her  that  she 
was  put  on  this  earth  to  accomplish  something  for  her  countrj-." 

Boy,  15 :  "  D.  Boone.  Because  he  was  out  in  the  wilderness  and 
had  nothing  to  think  of  only  the  danger  of  the  Indians.  He  could 
hunt  and  fish  all  he  wanted.     There  was  plenty  of  game." 

Girl,  17 : '  "  Mary  Stuart.  Because  she  was  pretty  and  charming. 
Every  body  liked  her.  She  was  a  good  ruler  and  could  win  almost 
every  body  to  her  side." 

Boy,  IS :  "I  should  hke  to  resemble  Francis  Parkman.  He  had  a 
very  strong  will  power  and  even  when  he  was  sick  he  wrote  books, 
and  that  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  will  power." 

Some  Contemporaries. 

Boy,  IS :  "  Andrew  J.  Cameigue.  Because  he  has  promoted  educa- 
tion and  has  given  Missoula  a  free  public  library  and  is  giving  Hamil- 
ton one  just  at  present  and  he  is  contributing  much  monej-  to  the 
forlorn  Belgians  and  he  is  also  a  vetteran  of  the  great  dvil  war.  As 
far  as  being  in  the  public  eye,  I  would  not  care  so  much  about.  But 
to  be  on  so  many  honorable  committees  and  have  a  chance  to  do  so 
much  good  is  what  counts." 

Boy,  17 :  "  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Because  his  life  was  full  of  thrill- 
ing experiences." 

Boy,  17 :  "  Col.  Goethals.  From  what  I  have  read,  he  is  a  clean, 
honest,  square  man  and  a  brilliant  engineer." 

Boy,  17 :  "  Thomas  Edison.  He  is  the  world's  greatest  inventor 
and  has  done  more  for  the  uplift  of  human  comfort  and  for  our 
industries  than  any  living  man." 

Boy,  18:  "  Ex- President  Roosevelt — Most  interesting  character  of 
any  I've  read  about.  Ex-Pres.  Roosevelt  had  more  good  influence  on 
the  United  States  than  any  other  man — He  is  a  broad  minded,  indus- 
trious, and  the  best  statesman  the  United  States  ever  had." 

Boy,  19 :  "  Kaisar  of  Germany.  Because  he  has  such  a  strong 
influence  on  the  German  people  and  regulates  the  campaiegns  so  well. 
He  has  a  very  strong  character." 

Girl,  16 :  "  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  would  like  to  resemble  Theodore 
Roosevelt  because  he  has  always  been  my  hero  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  He  stands  out  from  all  other  men,  with  characteristics 
which  I  really  cannot  explain.  When  I  saw  him  my  highest  expecta- 
tions were  realized.  He  is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  possesses  a  very 
strong  character.  His  personal  appearance  is  also  very  pleasing  to  me. 
I  am  a  girl,  and  have  wished  all  my  life  to  be  a  boy,  and  to  be  like 
Roosevelt." 

Girl,  IS :  "I  would  most  like  to  resemble  Madame  Pavlowa,  the 
Russian  dancer.  I  select  this  woman  because  she  is  such  a  wonderful 
dancer  and  as  dancing  is  my  greatest  pleasure  I  would  like  to  resemble 
her.  Of  course  I  know  I  couldn't  but  I  would  rather  be  like  her  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world." 

Girl,  14:  "Mary  Pickford.  Because  she  is  pretty  and  smart.  She 
is  a  good  actress  and  earns  a  lot  of  money.  In  the  books  that  I  have 
read  about  her  she  is  kind  and  quite  simple  in  her  ways." 

Girl,  16:  "Jane  Adams.  Because  she  is  worth  while  and  not  frivo- 
lous and  silly.     She  has  done  so  much  for  others  and  knows  so  much." 

Girl,  17 :  "  Jane  Adams.  Because  she  has  done  so  much  good  in 
the  slums  in  Chicago.  She  is  kind  hearted  and  very  conscientous  and 
industrious.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  her  to  try.  She  reforms  the 
slums  and  holds  meeting  for  the  poor  people." 
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Girl,  i6:  "I  would  like  ,most  to  resemble  Mary  Pickford.  Because 
she  is  beautiful  and  is  loved  by  everyone.  She  has  a  pleasant  position 
and  earns  an  extremely  good  salary.  These  are  the  most  important 
reasons." 

Ideals  front  Fiction  and  Religion.  The  following  are  typical 
examples  of  reasons  for  selecting  ideals  in  these  classes. 

Boy,  i8:  "Jesus  Christ.  Because  of  his  meekness,  wonderful 
humanity,  sincerity  and  all  the  qualities  of  greatness,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a  human  like  the  rest  of  us.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  impossible,  I  realize  to  become  in  any  pleasure  what  he  was  but 
still  I  hold  him  above  all  men  past  or  present." 

Girl,  i6 :  "I  would  most  like  to  resemble  our  Lord.  The  reason 
for  most  liking  to  resemble  Christ  is  because  he  is  the  only  perfect 
person  there  ever  was,  &  because  he  is  so  pure  and  so  wonderful." 

Girl,  17:  "I  would  like  to  resemble  Edna  of  St.  Elmo  because  she 
had  such  a  noble  character.  She  was  so  thoughtful  for  others,  and 
truthful.  She  made  room  for  bad  qualities  in  other  persons;  I  mean, 
she  overlooked  the  bad  qualities.  She  was  always  striving  for  her 
own  independence  and;  she  was  always  striving  for  a  high  position, 
which  she  accomplished  it  in  the  end." 

Girl,  16:     "Janice  Merideth.     I  was  named  for  her." 

Thus  the  reasons  given  harp  constantly  on  the  human  traits 
of  heroes  and  ordinary  people.  There  is  very  little  mention 
of  money  or  other  material  possessions  and  apparently  little 
desire  for  fame  or  position.  Some  wish  more  experience  gen- 
erally of  a  thrilling  nature,  a  few  would  like  a  better  personal 
appearance,  others  would  stand  in  the  limelight.  But  morality, 
kindness,  sympathy,  justice,  charity,  these  at  least  are  what 
these  young  people  praise  and  claim  to  desire  to  practice.* 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  thank  Mr.  G.  A.  Ketcham,  principal  of  the 
Missoula  County  High  School,  for  his  kind  co-operation  in  this  work. 
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Kinderstudie,  Paedologische  Bladen.  Published  by  J.  Ploegsma, 
Zwoolle,  Holland. 
A  Dutch  periodical  with  the  above  title  has  appeared  this  year.  It  is 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paidological  Society  of  Amster- 
dam. This  society  was  founded  in  191 1  by  the  following:  Dr.  G.  A. 
M.  van  Wayenburg  (President),  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunning,  C.  M.  Soeters, 
W.  H.  Ten  Seldam,  Prof.  Dr.  K.  Herman  Bouman.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  society  is  to  further  scientific  child  study  in  Holland  by 
occasional  public  lectures,  and  since  February  of  this  year,  also  to 
facilitate  matters  through  publication.  Two  numbers  or  AHeverings 
of  the  periodical  have  been  issued,  from  which  one  can  realize  that 
Child  Study  in  Holland  is  rapidly  improving.  In  the  February  nvim- 
ber  van  der  Molen  has  a  comparative  study  of  children's  drawings, 
discussing  critically  all  investigations  in  this  field  from  the  book  of 
the  Italian  art-historian  Corrado  Ricci  (L'arte  dei  Bambini,  1883) 
through  Schreuder,  Sully,  Kerschensteiner,  and  the  rest  up  to  the 
latest  Dutch  study  by  van  Wayenburg,  presented  at  the  first  Dutch 
National  Congress  for  Child  Study  (1913).  This  carefully  worked 
out  and  well  orientated  study  is  furnished  with  an  efficient  bibli- 
ography. In  the  second  article  of  the  said  number  von  Wayenburg 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Child  Study,  in  which  he  traces  very 
briefly  the  new  science — up  to  modern  times — from  the  first  works  of 
G.  Stanley  Hall  in  America  and  from  his  pupil  Dr.  O.  C.  Chrisman, 
who  outHned  "  Paidology "  at  the  University  of  Jena.  However,  he 
does  not  fail  to  mention  that  the  first  American  workers  owe  much  to 
the  general  training  they  received  from  Wundt  in  Leipzig  and  from 
other  psychologists  in   Berlin  and  Jena. 

He  devotes  a  great  place  to  Stanley  Hall,  his  chief  works,  his  found- 
ing (1893)  of  "The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children," 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  great  school  that  he  inspired,  etc.  Elarl  Barnes 
and  James  Mark  Baldwin  are  also  mentioned  as  industrious  pioneers. 
Van  Wayenburg  gives  a  rough  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  chief 
European  countries.  One  wishes  that  he  had  mentioned  the  role  that 
Child  Study  plays  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  at  the  present  time.  Not  considering  this,  his 
article,  together  with  Meumann's  (Abriss  d.  exp.  Padagogik)  and 
Barnes's  (The  Present  and  Future  of  Child  Study  in  America,  in 
Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  II).  may  be  of  great  help  for  a  coming  gen- 
eral history  of  Child  Study.  Historically  setting  his  future  "  sketches  " 
by  this  article,  van  Wayenburg  in  the  August  number  deals  with  the 
periods  in  the  child's  life  from  birth,  up  to  and  including  puberty,  as 
he  determines  them  to  be  for  pedagogical  and  psychological  studies, 
investigations,  and  discussions.  The  following  ought  to  be  the  divi- 
sions from  his  point  of  view:  ist,  0-6  months;  2nd,  6  months-i  yr. ; 
3rd,  2-4  yrs. ;  4th.  4-6  yrs;  5th,  6-12  yrs. ;  6th,  the  pre-pubertal  period, 
12,  13.  14  yrs. ;  7th  puberty. 

Further  attention  will  be  given  these  periods  in  the  coming  numbers. 
Besides  the  contributions  mentioned,  we  find  also  a  solid  article  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gunning,  in  which  from  the  discursive  and  paidological, 
as  well  as  from  the  normative  pedagogical  point  of  view,  he  takes  up 
the  problem  of  influencing  the  will  of  children.  He  discusses  the  works 
of  Ach  and  his  followers  (Hillgruber  and  Glassner)  and  pays  special  at- 
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tention  to  the  work  of  A.  Mayer :  "  Uber  Einzel  und  Gesamtleistung 
des  Schulkindes."  He  discovers  that  Mayer  has  incorrectly  used  his 
tables  of  results  in  his  comparisons.  Dr.  Gunning  rearranges  this 
material,  and  obtains  results  which  in  many  respects  are  very  different, 
and  concludes  that  Mayer's  findings  must  in  no  way  be  generalized. 
In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  he  finds  (through  his  rearrangement)  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained,  when  stress  is  not  placed  upon  speed. 
However,  in  general  he  admits  that  in  many  cases  a  maximum  speed 
is  very  desirable,  a  fact  that  he  would  like  teachers  to  be  aware  of  in 
their  practice. 

The  "  Kinderstudie "  devotes  a  large  place  to  references  and  dis- 
cussion of  current  literature  and  also  contains  a  list  of  the  best  peri- 
odicals in  all  countries.  In  this  list  the  Swedish  periodical  "  Arkiv 
for  Pedagogik"  (Upsala)  and  the  publications  of  the  Danish  "  For- 
eningen  for  exp.  Paedagogik "  (Kjobenhavn)  might  well  have  been 
included. 

Having  gone  through  the  two  first  numbers  of  the  "Kinderstudie" 
one  gets  the  general  impression  (not  considering  that  the  periodical 
at  the  outset  must  be  a  little  programatical  and  historical),  that  it 
seems  to  point  toward  a  real  Archiv  for  child  study  in  Holland,  and 
that  several  contributions  of  international  value  may  be  expected 
through  it  from  cooperators,  placing,  as  they  seem  to  do,  so  much 
stress  upon  the  real  psychological  foundations  of  child  study. 

Clark  University.  Martin  L.  Reymert. 
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Sermons  and  addresses.     By  John  Bascom,    New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1913.    356  p. 

Things  learned  py  living.  By  John  Bascom.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1913.  228  p. 
The  two  volumes  above  embody  the  lessons  of  a  long  life  full  of 
activity  and  rich  in  experience.  During  all  the  author's  years  at 
Williams  College,  he  stimulated  nearly  two-score  classes  to  better, 
deeper  thinking  and  higher  moral  purpose,  and  the  interruption  of 
this  period,  while  he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
did  not  cause  any  break  in  his  passion  for  philosophic  thought.  He 
tells  us  that  the  books  he  has  published  cost  him  over  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  have  paid  him  about  four  thousand,  which  means  an 
average  sale  of  1,071  copies  and  an  aggregate  circulation  of  15,000 
copies.  Thus,  as  he  says,  "  A  large  part  of  my  welfare  has  been  at 
my  own  charges,"  and  he  modestly  adds  that  his  only  regret  is  not  in 
the  costliness  but  in  the  inadequacy  of  his  work.  The  volume  entitled 
■'  Things  Learned  by  Living "  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  inner  auto- 
biography and  seems  especially  intended  for  those  who  knew  him 
personally.  His  formula  for  personal  and  social  life,  his  experience 
concerning  wealth,  recreations,  form  of  work,  religion,  and  finally  a 
long  list  of  published  writings,  filling  nearly  seventeen  pages,  are  in 
themselves  suflBcient  attest  of  his  high  intellectual  quality  and  his 
unremitting  activity.  It  was  a  great  stimulus,  in  the  old  days  at 
Williams  College,  to  be  caught  by  interest,  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
the  friendly  rivalry  between  himself  and  Mark  Hopkins.  Bascom  did 
not  aspire  to  a  system  of  the  universe,  even  a  moral  universe,  as 
Hopkins  did,  but  his  mind  was  more  acute,  and  he  was  more  of  a 
reader,  although  neither  would  perhaps  be  called  preeminently  scholars. 
Both  were  rather  intent  on  developing  views  of  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  universe  which  satisfied  their  own  cravings  and  which 
would  stimulate  students.  These  volumes  are  perhaps  on  the  whole 
more  interesting  to  scholars  than  any  other  writings  of  the  author, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  these  maturest  of  his  views  of 
life  put  in  permanent  form. 

The  Jukes  in  1915.    By  Akthtjr  H.  Estabrook.    Washington,  Carnegie 

Institution,  1916.    85  p.  '^^ 

Fort\'-two  years  ago  Dugdale  published  his  remarkable  book  on  the 
Jukes,  and  Estabrook  very  properly  begins  his  study  of  their  descend- 
ants, more  than  a  generation  later,  widli  a  brief  biography  and  eulogy 
of  Dugdale.  The  latter  studied  709  persons.  540  being  of  Juke  blood, 
and  169  of  "  X  "  blood,  who  had  married  into  the  Juke  family.  Esta- 
brook, with  extraordinary  patience,  has  traced  1,258  of  the  2,094  people 
who  have  descended  from  the  five  sisters  who  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  constituted  the  family.  He  finds  that  one-half  of  the  Jukes 
were  and  are  feeble-minded;  the  other  half,  perhaps  normal  mentally 
and  economically,  had  become  socially  adequate  or  not  according  to 
circumstances.  There  are  a  few  good  citizens  among  the  Jukes,  but 
the  cousin  matings  in  defective  germ  plasm  are  clearly  undesirable. 
There  is,  too,  he  finds,  a  hereditary  factor  in  licentiousness,  but  the 
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Jukes  generally  need  more  social  pressure  to  keep  them  straight  in 
this  respect.  Pauperism  indicates  weakness.  All  the  Juke  criminals 
are  feeble-minded.  Removal  from  their  original  habitat  benefits  the 
stock.  One  in  four  of  the  Jukes  is  improved  socially  by  care  in  chil- 
dren's institutions.  Penal  institutions  have  but  little  good  influence. 
As  to  preventing  the  breeding  of  such  families,  there  are  practically 
only  two  solutions,  permanent  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
men  and  of  all  the  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  age,  and 
sterilization.  The  first  plan  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would  practically 
end  this  defective  germ  plasm,  but  it  would  require  the  segregation 
of  all  the  six  hundred.  Public  opinion  does  not  yet  favor  the  other 
plan.  ! 

The  mother  craft  manual.    By  Mary  L.  Read.     Boston,  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.,  1916.    440  p.  \ 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  a  decade  of  experience  as  head 
of  the  Mothercraft  School  of  New  York,  that  makes  her  especially 
competent  to  write  upon  this  subject.  She  has  moreover  traveled 
widely  in  this  country  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  best  people  and  institutions  that  are  interested  in  it,  and  as  a 
result  she  has  written  a  book  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer 
of  this  jnote,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  as  it  is 
the  last,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mother  and 
everyone  else  interested  in  these  subjects.  In  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant chapters  she  describes  the  establishment  of  the  home,  finding 
the  means  for  mothercraft.  founding  the  family,  growth  and  develop- 
ing, preparation  for  the  baby,  its  care,  physical  welfare  of  young 
children,  their  feeding,  education  of  the  little  child,  studying  the  indi- 
vidual child,  a  curriculum  for  babyhood  and  early  childhood,  play, 
games,  the  toy  age,  story  telling,  science,  history,  handwork,  music, 
art,  home  nursing  and  first  aid  in  the  nursery,  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining various  useful  tables  and  diagrams  and  an  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy jon  each  of  the  21  chapters,  filling  40  pages.  The  book  contains 
16  well-chosen  cuts  or  plates  on  such  topics  as  the  School  of  Mother- 
craft. approved  baby  clothing  and  bassinet,  cribs,  nursery  tables,  hold- 
ing the  baby  supporting  the  head  and  back,  baby  carriages,  drugs, 
layettes,  exercises  for  the  baby,  good  and  bad  pictures,  dangerous 
foods  for  children  under  six,  wholesome  sweets,  laxatives,  daily  menu 
for  children  from  two  to  six,  regularity,  good  and  bad  toys,  height 
and  weight  charts,  etc. 

Towards  racial  health.    By  Norah  H.  March.    London,  George  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons,  1915.    326  p. 

The  author  has  been  for  many  years  a  leading  lecturer  and  teacher 
on  this  subject  in  England,  and  has  brought  together  in  this  volume 
the  results  of  her  knowledge  and  experience.  The  main  topics  treated 
are,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of  the  child ;  care 
of  children ;  supervision  in  its  psychological  aspect ;  nature  study  in 
the  science  of  sex  instruction ;  aids  to  understanding  the  biology  of 
sex ;  ethical  training ;  education  for  parenthood ;  with  various  sugges- 
tions for  parents  on  how  to  answer  children's  questions  and  how  to 
prepare  them  for  pubertal  changes;  special  hygiene  for  girls;  physi- 
ology of  human  reproduction ;  care  of  animals ;  and  notes  on  plant 
life,  with  a  well-chosen  bibliography  of  eight  pages.  Besides  being  a 
general  survey  and  an  excellent  compend,  this  book  really  makes  not 
a  few  important  contributions  to  the  subject  of  sex  pedagogy. 
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How  to  live;  rules  for  healthful  Ik-ing  based  on  modern  science.  By 
Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  7th  ed.  New  York, 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  1916.  345  p. 
These  chapters  were  authorized  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  and 
the  fact  that  the  work  has  already  reached  the  seventh  edition  shows 
us  that  it  filled  its  own  place.  The  personal  interest  of  the  book  is 
greatly  added  to  by  the  photographs  of  nearly  eight  members  of  the 
above  Board.  The  work  treats,  in  a  very  direct,  practical  way,  first, 
of  air,  including  housing,  clothing,  outdoor  living,  sleeping  and  deep 
breathing;  second,  food,  its  quantity,  protein,  whether  hard,  bulky, 
or  uncooked,  and  the  need  of  thorough  mastication ;  third,  poisons, 
constipation,  posture,  poisons  from  without,  teeth  and  gums;  fourth, 
activity  versus  sleep,  need  of  serenity  and  poise;  fifth,  general  hygiene, 
with  fifteen  rules,  its  unity,  obstacles,  possibilities,  fields.  There  is  a 
final  section  of  supplementary  notes  on  such  topics  as  overweight  and 
underweight,  alcohol,  tobacco,  cold,  etc..  with  a  final  chapter  on 
eugenics.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  call  this  the 
most  practical  conspectus  of  personal  hygiene  so  far  before  the  public. 
On  most  of  the  topics  valuable  bibliographies  are  given. 

The  development  of  intelligence  in  children.  By  Alfred  Binet  and 
Th.  Simon.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite.  Publications  of 
the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Department  of  Research. 
No.   II.     May,   1916.    336  p. 

The  intelligence  of  the  feeble-minded.    By   Alfred  Binet  and   Th. 

Simon.     Translated   by   Elizabeth   S.   Kite.     Publications   of   the 

Training   School    at   Vineland,    N.   J.,    Department   of    Research. 

Xo.   12,  June,   19 1 6.    328  p. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland  has 

done  a  great  service  in  having  Miss  Kite  translate  the  two  significant 

books    named    above.      Perhaps    the    volume   on    the    development   of 

intelligence  in  children  is  of  chief  interest  to  teachers  and  psychologists. 

Art  in  education  and  life;  a  plea  for  the  more  systematic  culture  of 
the  sense  of  beauty.    By  Henry  Davies.     Columbus,  R.  G.  Adams 
and  Co.   (c.  1914)-    334  P- 
The  topics  here  treated  are,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  taste,  the 
aesthetic  resources  of  the  schools,  methods  of  developing  taste,  edu- 
cational life  of  the  drama,  democracy  in  art.  the  warrant  for  reform. 
Perhaps  the  book  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  tendency  that  besets 
work  in  this  subject  to  generalize  and  even  to  sentimentalize,  but  it 
is  full  of  fresh  and  stimulating  suggestions,  and  the  topic  is  certainly 
opportune,  because  aesthetics  has  not  at  all  attained  its  proper  place 
in  our  curricula.     The  author  was  for  seven  years  a  teacher  of  philos- 
ophy at  Yale  and  from  his  acquaintance  with  young  men  drew  the 
inference  that  something  was  wanting,  and  this  work  seems  to  supply 
this  need.  i 

OMcial  diplomatic  documents  relating  fo  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War.  Edited  by  Edmund  von  Mach.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1916. 

This  imposing  work  contains  photographic  reproductions  of  official 
editions  of  the  documents,  blue,  white  and  yellow  books,  etc.,  pub- 
lished  by  the   governments   of   Austria,    Hungarj',    Belgium,   France, 
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Germany,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Serbia,  with  introduction,  sum- 
mary, cross  references  and  footnotes. 

How  to  study  effectively.  By  Guy  Montrose  Whipple.  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.  (c.  1916).  44  p. 
This  little  book  amplifies  thirty-eight  practical  rules  which  are  all 
admirable.  Perhaps  newest  and  best  is  rule  24,  "  Make  the  duration 
of  your  periods  of  study  long  enough  to  utilize  warming  up  but  not 
so  long  as  to  suffer  from  weakness  or  fatigue." 

The  gift  of  mind  to  spirit.  By  John  Kulamer.  Boston,  Sherman, 
French  and  Co.,  1916.    227  p. 

The  chief  topics  are  the  conflict  between  mysticism  and  realism, 
cycles  and  analogies,  dreamland  and  the  spirit  world,  evolutionary 
ethics,  our  metric  system,  democracy's  need. 

The  students'  Shakespeare.    Macbeth.    Memorial  edition.    Edited,  with 

notes,  by  Frank  Alanson  Lombard.    Kyoto,  Japan,  1916.     310  p. 

This  work  contains  the  text  of  the  drama,  with  footnotes,  and  every 

other  page  is  devoted  to  comments  in  finer  type.    It  is  suggestive  and 

stimulating. 

Seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1915.    Boston,  Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Co.,  1916.    383  p. 
This  work   contains   very   interesting  reports,   particularly   one   by 

Dr.  Southard. 

School  organization  and  administration;  a  concrete  study  based  on 
the  Salt  Lake  City  school  survey.  By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1916.    346  p. 

This  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  organization 
and  administration,  more  especially  the  problem,  the  school  system, 
administration  of  the  educational  department,  teaching  staff,  school 
census  and  attendance.  Under  II,  The  Work  of  the  Schools,  come  the 
printed  courses  of  study,  instruction  and  supervision  as  seen,  with 
desirable  extensions,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  measured,  and 
progress  of  children  through  the  schools.  In  Section  II,  Buildings  and 
Health,  are  treated  the  school  plant,  health  supervision,  physical  edu- 
cation, playground  activities  and  hygiene  teaching;  while  Section  IV 
is  devoted  to  finance.  The  book  contains  many  tables,  diagrams  and 
plans. 

Some  problems  in  city  school  administration.  By  George  D.  Strayer. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1916.    234  p. 

The  main  topics  treated  in  this  book  are  I,  The  Administrative 
Problem,  including  that  of  the  school,  teaching  corps,  school  buildings 
and  equipment,  census,  records,  and  reports,  finance  and  accounts. 
Under  II,  The  Instructional  Problem,  come  chapters  each  on  the  classi- 
fication and  progress  of  pupils,  quality  of  instruction,  courses  of 
study,  achievements  of  pupils,  supervision  of  instruction,  adaptation 
of  schools  to  community  needs,  summary,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations, with  useful  appendices,  including  a  model  register. 

How  to  use  vour  mind;  a  psychology  of  study.  By  Harry  D.  Kit- 
son.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  (c.  1916).    216  p. 

This  attractive  book  deals  with  the  intellectual  problems  of  the  col- 
lege freshman,  note-taking,  brain  action   during  study,   formation  of 
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study-habits,  first  aids  to  memory,  concentration  of  attention,  how  we 
reason,  expression  as  an  aid  in  learning,  plateau  of  despond,  mental 
second-wind,  examinations,  and  finally,  bodily  conditions  for  eflfective 
study.  The  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  anything  new.  Its 
range  does  not  go  very  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  common  sense, 
and  the  bibliography  on  the  last  page  is  rather  absurd.  The  writer  evi- 
dently does  not  know  the  special  literature  connected  with  many  of  the 
topics  he  treats.  For  instance.  Chapter  X,  Mental  Second-Wind,  is  a 
topic  on  which  there  is  a  vast  and  very  voluminous  literature,  which 
anybody  writing  on  this  subject  ought  to  know  something  about,  and 
if  he  does  so  he  conceals  it. 

New  Possibilities  in  education.    Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  LXVII,  September,  1916,  Whole 

No.  156. 

These  64  essays  by  different  writers  are  divided  into  various  groups. 
The  first  is  entitled  Points  of  Emphasis  in  the  Curriculum  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  Modern  School;  under  this  fall  Training  for  Social  and 
Moral  Behavior,  for  Vocational  Usefulness,  for  Health  and  Physical 
Well-Being,  for  the  Right  Use  of  Leisure.  Part  II  is  on  Continuing 
Readjustment  of  the  Curriculum  and  Organization  of  the  Modern 
School,  more  specifically.  Through  Cooperation  of  Community  Centers, 
of  Home  and  School  Associations,  the  School-Home  Program  of 
Work  and  Study.  Part  III  is  on  The  Extension  of  Opportunities  for 
Adult  Education,  under  which  the  essays  are  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing sub-heads :  Through  Continuation  Schools  and  Extension 
Courses,  Through  Large-Scale  Demonstration,  Through  Library  Ex- 
tension, Through  Miscellaneous  Official  Agencies.  Then  follows  the 
Book  Department,  with  literature. 

Form  and  functions  of  American  goz'ernment.  By  Thom.\s  H.\rri- 
soN  Reed.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1916.  549  p. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  nine  years  of  experience  rn  teaching  gov- 
ernment and  a  lifelong  interest  in  politics.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  high  school  pupils  who  go  no  farther  on  the  road  of  formal  edu- 
cation, and  deals  with  principles  of  governmental  organization  and 
activity  in  a  way  to  be  a  basis  for  a  thorough  high-school  course  in 
preparation  for  citizenship.  The  main  captions  are :  The  Background 
of  American  Government,  Parties  and  Elections,  State,  Local  and 
National  Government.  The  Functions  of  Government.  The  book  is 
given  added  interest  by  a  number  of  photographs  illustrating  very 
many  pertinent  topics. 

The  supervision  of  arithmetic.  By  W.  A.  Jessup  and  L.  D.  Coffman. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.  225  p. 
This  book  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic,  grade  distri- 
bution of  the  different  arithmetical  topics,  the  allotment,  dominance  of 
methods,  sequence  of  multiplication  tables,  oral  work,  drill,  judging 
textbooks,  algebra  and  geometry  in  grades,  problems  related  to  busi- 
ness, tests  and  results  as  shown  by  special  investigation. 

In  ihe  light  of  the  spirit.  By  Christian  D.  Larson.  New  York, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  (c.  1916).  194  p. 
This  is  another  of  the  now  many  books  of  this  author  upon  subjects 
akin  to  mind  cure,  psychotherapy,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  titles  much  of  any  mdication  as  to  the  real  contents  of  the  chapters. 
The  whole  thing  is  evidently  an  interesting  milange,  made  of  many 
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elements  which  suggest  at  least  Christian  Science  and  various  other 
Views  that  give  an  immense  predominance  of  soul  over  matter. 

Converging  paths.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac.  Cambridge,  University 
Press,  1916.  113  p. 
This  work  consists  of  five  chapters:  i.  Religious  Instruction,  2. 
Comrnercial  Education,  3.  Standards  in  Taste  and  Morals,  4.  Notes  on 
the  Significance  of  Rhythm  in  Plato's  Scheme  of  Education,  5.  Oratory 
sctid  Virtue. 

The  expectant  mother.  By  Samuel  Wyixis  Bandler.  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1916.  213  p. 
This  work  deals  in  a  rather  detailed  way  with  the  whole  story  of 
pregnancy  at  its  various  stages,  involving  regimen,  diet,  etc. ;  then  treats 
of  the  various  stages  of  labor,  after-pains,  post-partum  care,  twilight 
sleep,  Cesarean  operations,  hemorrhages,  eugenics,  ending  with  pu- 
berty.   The  work  contains  a  few  illustrative  cuts  or  diagrams. 

A  handbook  for  ^Latin  clubs.  By  Susan  Paxson.  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.  (c.  1916).  148  p. 
This  work  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  is  entirely 
bibliographical,  under  many  different  heads,  such  as  modern  Rome, 
Roman  gods,  Roman  banquet,  letters,  Horace,  Cicero,  etc.,  while  the 
second  part  contains  selections,  mostly  in  English,  that  may  be  Used, 
and  finally  songs  that  may  be  used  for  the  programs. 

A  [handbook  of  American  private  schools.  (An  annual  publication). 
Boston,  Porter  E.  Sargent  (c.  1916).  604  p. 
This  is  a  convenient  list  showing  the  distribution  of  schools  and 
summer  camps,  with  comparative  tables,  educational  directory,  etc.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  arranged  in  convenient  form, 
together  with  rather  interesting  announcements  from  many  private 
schools.  ' 

Introduction  to  American  history.     By  James  Albert  Woodburn  and 

Thomas   Francis   Moran.     New   York,   Longmans,    Green,    (c 

1916).    308  p. 

These  authors  assume  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  student  to  take 

up  the  study  of  American  history  intelligently  without  knowing  sorne- 

thing  of  the  European  background,  and  it  is  this  background  which 

this  book  attempts  to  supply,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-four  illustrations. 

Drake  of  troop  one.    By  Isabel  Hornibrook.     Boston,  Little,  Browii, 
1916.    321  p. 
This  is  another  interesting  novel  by  this  now  rather  fertile  author. 
It  is  a  lively  story,  well  written,  in  good,  dear  print,  and  contains  four 
illustrations. 

National  Parks  folio.     PubKshed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
This  gives  many  photographic  reproductions  of  our  national  parks, 
and  constitutes  an  amazingly  interesting  picture-book. 

Ahs  Nah  und  Fern.    Vol.  VIII,  No.  i.    October,  1916.    Chicago,  F.  W. 
Parker  School  Press. 
This  is  an  attractive  little  magazine  for  ^tudefits  of  German. 
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Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education: — 
No.  75,  Adjustment      of   school    organization    to    various   population 

groups,  by  Robert  Alexander  Fyfe  ^^IcDonald.     1915.     145  p. 
No.  76,  The  relations  of  general  intelligence   to   certain   mental  and 

physical  traits,  by  Cyrus  D.  Mead.     1916.     117  p. 
No.  J7,  Completion-test    language    scales,    by    Marion    Rex    Trabue. 

1916.    118  p. 
No.  78,  Ventilation  in  relation  to  mental  work,  by  E.  L.  Thomdikc, 

W.  A.  McCall  and  J.  C.  Chapman.    1916.    83  p. 
No.  80,  Measurements  of  some  achievements  in  arithmetic,  by  Qiflford 

Woody.     1916.    63  p. 

The  golden  book  of  favorite  songs.  Compiled  and  edited  by  N.  H. 
AiTCH.     Chicago,  Hall  &  McGreary,  1915.     128  p. 

Yiddish-English  lessons.  By  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  and  Joseph  Jab- 
LONOWEJL    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1916.    248  p. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  By  Max  J.  Herzberg.  Boston,  Heath  & 
Co.,  1916.    280  p. 

The  school  and  the  immigrant.  By  Herbert  Adolphus  Mttj.fr.  Cleve- 
land, Cleveland  Foundation  Survey,  1916.     102  p. 

The  teaching  staff.  By  Walter  A.  Jessup.  Qeveland,  Cleveland 
Foundation  Survey,  1916.     114  p. 

The  metal  trades.  By  R.  R.  Luxz.  Qeveland,  Cleveland  Foundation 
Survey,  1916.     114  p. 

Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Boston, 
Wright  &  Potter,  1916.    361  p. 

The  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  reports  of  the  International  Institute 
of  China.  By  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid.  Shanghai,  Methodist  Pub. 
House,  1915.    62  p. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1915.    698  p. 

Maine  School  Report.  Waterville,  Maine,  Sentinel  Publishing  Co., 
191 6.    291  p. 

La  "  scala  metrica  dell'intelligenza  "  di  Binet  e  Simon;  studiata  nelle 
scuole  comunali  elementari  di  Milano.  By  Zaccaria  Treves  and 
F.  Umberto  Saftiotti.    Milano,  G.  Civelli,  191 1.    67  p. 

L'opera  di  Zaccaria  Treves  e  la  psicologia  sperimentale.  By  F.  Um- 
berto Saffiotti.    Milano,  1912.    28  p. 

La  misura  dell'intelligensa  nei  fanciulli.  By  F.  Umberto  Saffiotti. 
Roma,  Sodeta  Romana  di  Antropologia,  Via  del  Collegio  Romano, 
26,  1916.    286  p. 

Contributo  alio  studio  dei  rapporti  tra  I'intelligensa  e  i  fattori  bio- 
logico-sociali  nella  scuola.  By  F.  Umberto  Saffiotti.  (Reprinted 
from  Rivista  di  Antropologia,  Vol.  XVIII,  Fasc.  1-2.)     1913.  34  p. 

Forme  e  contenuto  dell'associazione  spontanea  nei  fanciulli.  By  F. 
Umberto  Saffiotti  (Reprinted  from  Rivista  di  Antropologia, 
Vol.  XIX,  Fasc.  1-2.)     1914.    14  p. 
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Anudrio  da  Casa  Pia  de  Lisboa.  Ano  Economico  de  1914-15.  Lisboa, 
R.  Do  Mundo,  139.    Tip.  Casa  Portugueza,  1915.    552  p. 

Tentative  syllabus  of  the  physical  training  program.  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  State  Department  of  Education.    1916.    226  p. 

New  York  State.  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  the'  school  year  1913-14.     1163  p. 

A  laboratory  and  class-room  guide  to  qualitative  chemical  analysis.  By 
George  F.  White.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1910.    171  p. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry.  By  Wiluam  Betz  and  Harrison  E.  Webb. 
(With  the  editorial  cooperation  of  Percy  F.  Smith.)  Boston, 
Ginn,  (c.  1916).    507  P- 

Algebra  review.  By  Charles  H.  Sampson.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
World  Book  Co.,  1916.    41  p. 

Scientific  method  in  schools;  a  suggestion.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones.  Lon- 
don, Cambridge  University  Press,  1916.    36  p. 

Reorganising  a  county  system  of  rural  schools;  report  of  a  study  of 
the  schools  of  San  Mateo  County,  California.  By  J.  Harold 
Williams.  Washington,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1916.  (Bureau  of 
Education  Bull.,  1916,  no.  16.)     50  p. 

Journal  of  Heredity.  August  and  September,  1916.  Washington,  D. 
C,  American  Genetic  Association. 

A  practical  Spanish  grammar.  By  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Victor  E. 
Francois.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    313  p. 

United  States  life  tables,  1910.  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  James  W.  Glover  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.    Washington,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1916.    65  p. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Twenty-ninth  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  i9o;-i9o8.  Washington, 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1916.    636  p. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Thirtieth  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1908-09.  Washington,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1915.    453  p. 

Physical  anthropology  of  the  Lenape  or  Delawares,  and  of  the  east- 
ern Indians  in  general.  By  Ales  Hrdlicka.  (Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  62.)  Washing- 
ton, Gov't  Printing  Office,  1916.    129  p. 

Centennial  celebration  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  "Geodetic  Survey. 
April,  1916.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1916.    196  p. 

The  policy  of  national  instinct.  By  M.  Take  Jonesco.  London,  Sir 
Joseph  Couston  and  Sons,  1916.     108  p.  , 

4S.—Nationaler  Deutschamerikanischer  Lehrertag,  28.  Juni-i.  Juli,  1916. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    20  p.  '  • 
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